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THE    TALK   OF   THE    TOWN. 
BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

ATITHOK   OF   '  BY  PEOXT  '   ETC.   ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AUNT  MARGARET. 


they  greatly   resembled),   and 

VOL.  III. — NO.  13,  N.  S. 


HEN  I  was  a  very  young 
man  nothing  used  to  surprise 
me  more  than  the  existence 
of  a  very  old  one — one  of 
those  patriarchs  who,  instead 
of  linking  the  generations 
6  each  with  each,'  include 
two  or  three  in  their  pro- 
tracted span  ;  a  habit  which 
runs  in  families,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  gentleman 
of  our  own  time  whose 
grand  sire  (once  or  twice 
( removed,'  it  is  true,  but 
not  nearly  so  often  as  'by 
rights '  he  should  have  been) 
gathered  the  arrows  upon 
Flodden  Field.  Such  per- 
sons seemed  to  me  little  in- 
ferior in  interest  to  ghosts 
(whom  indeed  in  appearance 
I  was  wont  to  listen  to  their 
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experiences  of  the  past  with  the  same  rapt  attention  (unalloyed 
by  the  alarm)  that  I  should  have  paid  to  a  denizen  of  another 
world.  There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  very  few  old  persons  about  now, 
absolutely  none  (there  used  to  be  plenty)  three  or  four  times  my 
age ;  and  this,  perhaps,  renders  the  memory  (for  she  did  die  at 
last)  of  my  great-aunt  Margaret  a  thing  so  rare  and  precious  to  me. 
She  was  born,  as  we,  her  young  relatives,  were  wont  to  say, 
'  ages  and  ages  ago,'  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  just  one  age  ago ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  she  had  been  alive  but  a  few  years  back,  she  would  have 
been  exactly  one  hundred  years  old.  Think  of  it,  my  young  friends 
who  are  about  to  be  so  good,  in  your  turn,  as  to  give  her  story  your 
attention — think  of  it  having  been  possible  that  you  yourselves 
should  have  met  this  very  .per  son  age  in  the  flesh  (though  the  poor 
dear  had  but  little  of  it)— you  perhaps,  in  your  goat  carriage,  upon 
the  King's  Parade,  Brighton,  and  she  in  her  wheeled  chair,— 
the  two  extremities  (on  wheels)  of  human  life.  To  things  you 
have  read  of  as  history,  matters  as  dead  and  gone  to  you,  if  not 
quite  so  old,  as  the  Peloponnesian  war,  she  was  a  living  wit- 
ness. She  was  alive,  for  example,  though  not  of  an  age  to 
Hake  notice'  of  the  circumstances,  when  the  independence  of 
America  was  acknowledged  by  the  mother  country,  and  when 
England  was  beginning  to  solace  herself  for  that  disruption  by  the 
acquisition  of  India.  If  Aunt  Margaret  did  not  know  as  much 
about  Hyder  Ali  as  became  a  contemporary,  with  matters  nearer 
home,  such  as  the  loss  of  the  Royal  George,  '  with  all  her  crew 
(or  nearly  so)  complete,'  she  was  very  conversant.  *  I  saw  it,'  she 
was  used  to  say,  '  with  my  own  eyes,'  and  it  was  only  by  the  strictest 
cross-examination  that  you  could  get  her  to  confess  that  she  was 
but  a  child  in  arms  when  that  catastrophe  took  place.  As  to 
politics,  indeed,  though  we  were  at  war  with  everybody  in  those 
times,  the  absence  of  special  correspondents,  telegraphs,  and  even 
newspapers,  made  public  matters  of  much  more  limited  interest 
than  it  is  nowadays  easy  to  imagine.  Aunt  Margaret,  at  all 
events,  cared  almost  nothing  about  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  doings  of  the  Press  Gang — an  institution  of  which  she  always 
spoke  with  the  liveliest  horror.  On  some  one,  however,  chancing 
to  say  in  her  hearing  (and  by  way  of  corroboration  of  her  views) 
that  it  was  marvellous  how  men  who  had  been  so  infamously  treated 
should  have  been  got  to  fight  under  the  national  flag,  she  let  fly 
at  him  like  the  broadside  of  a  seventy-gun  frigate,  and  gave  him 
to  understand  that  the  sailors  of  those  days  had  never  had  their 
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equals.  On  that,  as  on  all  other  subjects,  she  exercised  the  right  of 
criticism  upon  the  institutions  of  her  time  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
but  if  they  were  attacked  by  others  she  became  their  defender. 

Her  chief  concern,  however,  was  with  social  matters,  when 
speaking  of  which  she  seemed  entirely  to  forget  the  age  in  which 
she  was  living:  it  was  as  though  some  ancestress,  in  hoop  and 
farthingale,  had  stepped  down  from  her  picture  and  read  us  a  page 
of  the  diary  she  had  written  over-night.  She  seemed  hardly  like 
one  of  ourselves  at  all,  though  it  was  obvious  enough  that  she  was 
of  the  female  gender,  from  the  prominence  she  gave  to  the  topic  of 
costumes.  She  confessed  that  she  preferred  the  hair  6  undressed ' — 
a  phrase  which  misled  her  more  youthful  hearers,  who  imagined  her 
to  be  praising  a  dissolute  luxuriance  of  love-locks,  which  was  very 
far  from  her  intention  ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  lamented  the  disuse 
of  black  satin  breeches,  which  she  ascribed  to  the  general  decay  of 
limb  among  the  male  sex.  There  was  nothing  like  your  top-boots 
and  hessians,  she  would  say,  for  morning  wear,  but  in  the  evening 
every  man  that  had  a  leg  was,  in  her  opinion,  bound  to  show  it. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  my  Aunt  Margaret  was  the  last 
person  who  ever  journeyed  from  London  to  Brighton  in  a  post- 
chaise — a  mode  of  travel,  she  was  wont  to  remark,  justly  eulogised 
by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  and  Londoners.  If  he  had  been 
spared  to  see  a  railway  locomotive,  she  expressed  herself  as  con- 
fident that  he  would  have  considered  it  the  direct  offspring  of  the 
Devil ;  and  that  conjectural  opinion  of  the  great  Lexicographer  she 
herself  shared  to  her  dying  day.  Like  him,  she  was  a  Londoner, 
and  took  an  immense  interest,  not  municipal  of  course,  but  social, 
in  the  affairs  of  the  great  city.  <  My  dear,'  she  often  used  to  say, 
reprovingly,  when  speaking  of  some  event  of  which  I  was  obliged 
to  confess]!  had  never  so  much  as  heard,  *  it  was  the  topic  of  every 
tongue.' 

Although  she  had  never  been  the  theme  of  London  gossip 
herself,  she  had  been  very  closely  connected  with  one  who  had 
been ;  and  to  those  who  were  intimate  with  her  he  was  the  con- 
stant subject  of  her  discourse.  Her  thoughts  dwelt  more  with 
him,  I  am  sure,  than  with  all  the  other  personages  together  with 
whom  she  had  been  acquainted  during  her  earthly  pilgrimage ; 
and  yet  she  always  thought  of  him  in  his  adolescence,  as  a  very 
young  man. 

6  He  was  just  your  age,  my  dear,'  she  was  wont  to  say  to  me, 
*  when  he  became  the  "  talk  of  the  town." ' 

1—2 
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Perhaps  this  circumstance  gave  him  an  additional  interest  in 
my  eyes  ;  but  certainly  her  account  of  this  one  famous  personage 
was  more  interesting  to  me  than  everything  else  which  Aunt 
Margaret  had  to  tell  me.  It  has  dwelt  in  my  mind  for  many  a  year, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  with  any  story,  I  have  generally  found 
that  I  have  been  able  to  interest  others  in  its  recital.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  however,  my  way  is  not  so  plain  as  usual.  The  story 
is  not  my  story,  nor  even  Aunt  Margaret's  ;  in  its  more  important 
details  it  is  common  property.  On  the  other  hand,  not  even  the 
oldest  inhabitant  has  any  remembrance  of  it.  The  hearts  that 
were  once  wounded  to  the  quick  by  the  occurrences  which  I  am 
about  to  describe  can  be  no  more  pained  by  any  allusion  to  them ; 
they  have  long  been  dust.  No  relative,  to  my  knowledge,  is  now 
living  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  whose  memory— execrated 
by  the  crowd — was  kept  so  green  and  fresh  (watered  by  her  tears) 
by  one  living  soul  for  nearly  eighty  years.  Why  should  I  not  tell 
his  '  pitiful  story '  ? 

A  second  question,  however,  presents  itself  at  the  outset  con- 
cerning him.  Shall  I  give  or  conceal  his  name  ?  I  here  frankly 
confess  that  in  its  broad  details  the  tale  has  no  novelty  to  recom- 
mend it :  it  is  not  only  true,  but  it  has  been  told.  The  bald,  bare 
facts  have  been  put  before  the  public  by  the  youth  himself  nearly 
a  hundred  years  since.  There  is  the  rub.  To  a  few  persons  of 
culture — as  the  phrase  goes  nowadays — the  main  incident  of  his 
career  will  be  familiar ;  though,  however  cultured,  it  is  unlikely 
they  will  know  how  it  affected  my  great-aunt  Margaret ;  but  to 
tens  of  thousands  (including,  I'll  be  bound,  the  upper  ten)  it  will 
be  utterly  unknown. 

Now  I  have  noticed  that  there  is  nothing  your  well-informed 
person  so  much  delights  in  as  to  make  other  people  aware  of  his 
being  so.  Indeed  the  chief  use  of  information  in  his  eyes  is  not  so 
much  to  raise  oneself  above  the  crowd  (though  a  sense  of  elevation 
is  agreeable),  as  to  have  the  privilege  of  imparting  it  to  others 
with  a  noble  air  of  superiority  and  self-importance.  I  will  there- 
fore call  my  hero  by  such  a  name  as  will  at  once  be  recognised 
by  the  learned,  whom  I  shall  thus  render  my  intermediaries, 
— exponents  of  the  transparent  secret  to  those  who  are  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  it.  I  will  call  him  William  Henry  Erin. 

I  must  add  in  justice  to  myself  that  the  story  was  not  told  me 
in  confidence. 

How  could  it  be  so  when  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  intimacy 
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the  narrator  had  already  almost  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  human 
life,  while  I  had  but  just  left  school  ?  It  was  the  similarity  of  age 
on  my  part  with  that  of  the  person  she  had  in  her  mind  which  no 
doubt,  in  part  at  least,  caused  her  to  make  me  the  repository  of 
her  long-buried  sorrow.  She  judged,  and  rightly  judged,  that 
for  that  reason  I  was  more  likely  to  sympathise  with  it.  Indeed, 
whenever  she  spoke  of  it,  I  forgot  her  age ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pictured  grandmamma  so  felicitously  described  by  Mr.  Locker,  I 
used  to  think  of  her  at  such  times — 

As  she  looked  at  seventeen 
As  a  bride. 

Her  rounded  form  was  lean, 
And  her  silk  was  bombazine, 

Well  I  wot. 

With  her  needles  she  would  sit, 
And  for  hours  would  she  knit, 

Would  she  not  1 

Ah,  perishable  clay  ! 
Her  charms  had  dropped  away, 
One  by  one. 

Yet  when  she  spoke  of  the  lover  of  her  youth,  there  seemed 
nothing  incongruous  in  her  so  doing.  I  forgot  the  Long  Ago  in 
which  her  tale  was  placed ;  her  talk  indeed  on  those  occasions,  being 
of  those  human  feelings  which  are  independent  of  any  epoch,  took 
little  or  no  colour  from  the  past ;  it  seemed  to  me  a  story  of  to-day 
and  as  such  I  now  relate  it. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OUT   IN   THE   COLD. 

A  FEW  years  ago  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  modern 
readers  to  imagine  what  a  coach  journey  used  to  be  in  the  good 
old  times  ;  but,  thanks  to  certain  gilded  youths,  more  fortunate 
than  persons  of  a  higher  intellectual  type  who  have  striven  in 
vain  to 

revive  old  usages  thoroughly  worn  out, 
The  souls  of  them  fumed  forth,  the  hearts  of  them  torn  out, 

it  is  not  now  so  difficult.  Anyone  who  has  gone  by  one  of  our 
'  summer  coaches '  for  a  short  trip  out  of  town  can  picture  the 
'Rockets'  and  'Highflyers'  in  which  our  ancestors  took  their 
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journeys  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Those  old  mail-coaches 
were,  in  fact,  their  very  counterparts  ;  for  the  '-basket '  had  already 
made  way  for  'the  hind  seat,'  only,  instead  of  our  aristocratic 
driver,  there  was  a  professional  'whip,'  who  in  fair  weather  came 
out  in  scarlet  like  the  guard,  though  in  wet  and  winter-time  he 
was  wrapped  in  heavy  drab,  as  though  a  butterfly  should  become 
a  grub  again.  The  roads  were  good,  the  milestones  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  they  are  at  present,  and  the  inns  at  which 
the  passengers  stopped  for  refreshments  greatly  superior  to  their 
successors,  or  rather  to  their  few  ghastly  survivors,  all  room  and 
no  company,  which  still  haunt  the  roadside.  The  highwaymen, 
too,  were  still  extant,  which  gave  an  opportunity  to  young  gen- 
tlemen of  spirit  to  assure  young  female  fellow-passengers  of  their 
being  under  safe  escort,  if  not  of  displaying  their  own  courage. 
Still,  after  eight  hours  in  a  stage-coach,  most  '  insides '  felt  that 
they  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  were  glad  enough  to  stretch  their 
legs  when  the  chance  offered. 

This  feeling  was  experienced  by  two  out  of  the  three  passen- 
gers in  the  London  coach  '  Tantivy,'  which  on  a  certain  afternoon 
in  May,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  drew  up  at  the  '  White 
Hart '  in  the  town  of  Banbury  :  it  was  their  last  '  stopping-stage  ' 
before  they  arrived  at  their  destination — Stratford-on-Avon — and 
they  wished  (at  least  two  of  them  did)  that  they  had  reached 
it  already. 

Mr.  Samuel  Erin,  the  senior  and  head  of  the  little  party,  was 
a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  but  looked  somewhat  older. 
He  still  wore  the  attire  which  had  been  usual  in  his  youth,  but 
was  now  pronounced  old-fashioned :  a  powdered  wig  of  moderate 
dimensions ;  a  plain  braided  frock-coat,  with  waistcoat  to  match, 
almost  as  long ;  a  hat  turned  up  before  and  behind,  and  looking 
like  a  cross  between  a  cocked  hat  and  the  head-gear  of  a  modern 
archdeacon ;  knee-breeches,  and  buckled  shoes.  Upon  his  fore- 
head— their  ordinary  resting-place  when  he  was  not  engaged  in 
his  profession  (that  of  a  draughtsman),  or  poring  over  some  musty 
volume — reposed,  on  a  bed,  of  wrinkles,  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles. 
His  eyes,  which,  without  being  very  keen,  were  intelligent  enough, 
appeared  smaller  than  they  really  were,  from  a  habit  that  he  had 
of  puckering  their  lids,  engendered  by  the  more  delicate  work 
of  his  calling,  and  also  by  frequent  examination  of  old  MSS.  and 
rare  editions,  of  which  he  was  a  connoisseur. 

As  he  left  the  coach  with  slow,  inelastic  step,  he  was  followed 
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by  his  friend  Frank  Dennis.  This  gentleman  was  a  much 
younger  man,  but  he  too,  though  not  so  retrograde  in  attire  as 
his  senior,  paid  little  attention  to  the  prevailing  fashion.  He  wore, 
indeed,  his  own  hair,  but  closely  cut ;  a  pepper-and-salt  coat  and 
waistcoat,  and  a  neckcloth  that  looked  like  a  towel  tied  carelessly 
under  his  chin.  Though  not  in  his  first  youth,  he  was  still  a 
young  man,  with  frank  and  comely  features ;  but  an  expression 
habitually  thoughtful,  and  a  somewhat  slow  delivery  of  what  he 
had  to  say,  made  him  appear  of  maturer  years  than  belonged  to 
him.  He  was  an  architect  by  profession,  but  had  some  private 
means ;  his  tastes  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  his  friend 
and  neighbour  Erin,  and  he  could  better  afford  to  indulge  them. 
His  present  expedition  was  no  business  of  his  own,  but  under- 
taken, as  he  professed,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  other's  society 
for  a  week  or  two  in  the  country.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
Mr.  Erin  was  bringing  his  niece,  Miss  Margaret  Slade,  with  him, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  tenderness  of  Mr.  Dennis's  glance  when  it 
rested  on  her,  it  is  probable  that  the  prospect  of  her  companion- 
ship had  had  some  attraction  for  him. 

Last  of  the  three,  she  tripped  out  of  the  coach,  declining, 
with  a  pretty  toss  of  her  head,  the  assistance  the  younger  man 
would  have  rendered  her  in  alighting.  She  could  trip  and  toss 
her  head  like  any  fairy.  No  tower  of  hair  '  like  a  porter's  knot  set 
upon  end '  had  she ;  her  dress,  though  to  modern  eyes  very  short- 
waisted,  was  not,  as  an  annalist  of  her  time  had  described  it, 
'  drawn  exceeding  close  over  stays  drawn  still  closer ; '  her  move- 
ments were  light  and  free.  Her  lustrous  brown  hair  fell  in  natural 
waves  from  under  a  beaver  hat  turned  up  on  the  left  side,  and 
ornamented  with  one  grey  feather.  A  grey  silk  spencer  indicated, 
under  pretence  of  concealing — for  it  was  summer  weather,  and 
she  could  not  have  worn  it  for  warmth — the  graces  of  her  form. 
Her  eyes  were  bright  and  eager,  and  her  pretty  lips  murmured  a 
sigh  of  relief,  as  she  touched  ground,  at  her  release  from  durance. 

4  How  I  wish  this  was  Stratford-on-Avon  ! '  cried  she  naively. 

*  That  would  be  wishing  that  Shakespeare  had  been  born  at 
Banbury,'  said  her  uncle  in  a  tone  of  reproof. 

'  Banbury  is  it  ?  '  she  said  ;  '  then  this  is  where  the  lady  lived 
who  went  about  with  rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes  ; 
and  therefore  had  music  wherever  she  goes — I  mean  went.' 

Mr.  Dennis  smiled  and  murmured  very  slowly  that  other 
young  ladies  brought  music  with  them  without  the  instruments 
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of  which  she  spoke,  or  indeed  any  instruments ;  they  had  only  to 
open  their  mouths. 

4 1  am  hungry,'  observed  Miss  Margaret,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  that  remark  about  opening  her  mouth  at  all — in  fact,  she 
studiously  ignored  it. 

Mr.  Dennis  sighed. 

He  was  that  minority  of  one  who  would  rather  have  remained  in 
the  coach — that  is,  if  Miss  Margaret  had  done  likewise  ;  he  would 
not  in  the  least  have  objected  to  Mr.  Samuel  Erin  getting  out.  A 
circumstance  over  which  he  had  no  control,  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  born  half  a  century  too  early,  prevented  his  being  acquainted 
with  the  poem  in  which  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  describes  the  pleasure 
he  felt  in  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  with  a  fair  companion  ;  but 
he  had  experienced  it  all  the  same.  He  was  not  displeased  that 
there  was  another  stage  to  come  yet. 

If  he  was  satisfied,  however,  with  the  opportunities  that  had 
been  afforded  to  him  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  Miss  Margaret 
on  the  road,  he  must  have  been  a  man  thankful  for  small  mercies. 
She  had  given  him  very  little  encouragement.  His  attempts 
to  engage  her  in  conversation  had  been  anything  but  successful. 
When  a  young  lady  wishes  to  be  tender,  we  know  that  the  mere 
offer  to  open  or  shut  a  coach-window  for  her  may  lead  to  volumes  of 
small  talk,  but  nothing  had  come  of  his  little  politenesses  beyond 
the  bare  acknowledgment  of  them.  Even  that,  however,  was  some- 
thing. An  '  I  thank  you,  sir,'  from  the  pretty  lips  of  Margaret 
Slade  was  to  Mr.  Frank  Dennis  more  than  the  acceptance  of  plan, 
elevation  and  section  of  any  proposed  town-hall  from  a  municipal 
council.  It  is  strange  how  much  harder  is  the  heart  of  the  female 
than  the  male  under  certain  circumstances.  If  a  young  lady 
obviously  endeavours  to  make  herself  agreeable  to  a  young  gentle- 
man, he  never  repulses  her,  or  at  least  I  have  never  known  an 
instance  of  it.  '  But  suppose,'  I  hear  some  fair  one  inquire,  '  he 
should  be  engaged  to  be  married  to  someone  else  ?  '  <  Madam,'  I 
reply  to  that  imaginary  questioner,  <  it  would  not  make  one  half- 
penny worth  of  difference.  If  the  other  young  woman  was  not 
there,  you  would  never  guess  from  his  behaviour  that  she  was  in 
existence.' 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  this  observation  that 
Miss  Margaret  Slade  was  in  love  with  anybody  else.  She  was  but 
seventeen  at  most ;  an  age  at  which  among  well-conducted  young 
persons  no  such  idea  enters  the  head,  nor  indeed,  in  her  case, 
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as  one  would  think,  had  there  been  any  opportunity  for  its  en- 
trance. She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  country  in  seclusion, 
and  only  a  few  months  ago,  upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Erin,  had 
been  sent  for  by  her  uncle  to  keep  house  for  him.  His  establish- 
ment in  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  was  a  very  simple  one,  and  the 
company  he  entertained  numbered  none  of  those  who,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  were  called  '  the  votaries  of  Cupid.'  No 
young  beaux  ever  so  much  as  crossed  the  threshold.  Mr.  Erin's 
visitors  were  all  grave  elderly  gentlemen,  more  interested  in  a 
binding  than  in  a  petticoat,  and  preferring  some  old-world 
volume  to  a  maiden  in  her  spring-time.  There  was  indeed, 
'  though,'  as  the  song  says,  '  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  put  that 
in,'  a  son  of  Mr.  Erin's,  of  her  own  age,  who  dwelt  in  his  father's 
house.  But  the  young  man  was  out  all  day  engaged  in  his  pro- 
fessional avocation — that  of  a  conveyancer's  clerk — and  even  when 
he  returned  at  eve,  mixed  but  little  with  the  family.  It  seemed 
to  Margaret  that  his  father  did  not  treat  him  very  kindly. 

There  had  been  only  one  mention  of  him  in  the  long  coach 
journey  from  town.  Mr.  Dennis,  addressing  himself  as  usual  to 
Margaret,  when  a  chance  offered  of  interrupting  Mr.  Erin's  inter- 
minable talk  upon  antiquarian  subjects,  had  inquired  after  her 
cousin  William  Henry,  and  she  had  replied,  with  the  least  rose 
tint  of  a  blush,  that  he  had  gone,  she  believed,  on  some  business 
of  his  employer  to  Bristol.  A  statement  which  her  uncle  had 
corroborated,  adding  drily,  *  The  boy  has  asked  to  have  his  holiday 
with  us  now,  instead  of  later  in  the  year,  so  I  have  told  him  to 
come  on  to  Stratford  ;  he  may  be  useful  to  me  in  collecting  infor- 
mation upon  Shakespearian  matters.' 

The  remark  scarcely  breathed  the  spirit  of  a  doating  parent, 
but  then  that  was  not  Mr.  Erin's  way. 

'Your  son  has  made  a  good  choice  of  locality,'  said  Mr.  Dennis, 
in  his  rather  ponderous  manner.  '  It  is  not  every  young  fellow 
who  would  choose  Stratford-on-Avon  to  disport  himself  in,  in  pre- 
ference to  Tunbridge  Wells  for  instance ;  his  taste  for  antiqui- 
ties is  certainly  most  remarkable.  He  will  prove  a  chip  of  the  old 
block,  I'll  warrant,'  he  added,  with  a  sidelong  smile  at  Margaret. 
Margaret  did  not  return  his  smile,  though  she  did  not  frown 
as  her  uncle  did.  The  fact  was,  though  neither  Margaret  nor  Mr. 
Dennis  had  the  faintest  idea  of  it,  the  latter  could  hardly  have 
paid  the  old  gentleman  a  more  objectionable  compliment. 

*  I  do  not  think,'  he  replied  coldly,  after  an  unpleasant  pause 
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<  that  William  Henry  cares  much  about  Shakespeare ;  but  he  has 
probably  asked  for  his  holiday  thus  early,  in  hopes  that,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  he  may  get  another  one  later  on.' 

To  this  there  was  no  reply  from  either  quarter.  Mr.  Dennis, 
though  a  good-natured  fellow  enough,  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
defend  William  Henry's  want  of  Shakespearian  feeling  against  his 
parent,  while  Miss  Margaret  not  only  closed  her  mouth,  but  shut 
her  eyes.  If  she  slept,  to  judge  by  the  expression  of  her  face  she 
had  pleasant  dreams ;  but  it  is  possible  she  was  only  pretending 
to  sleep,  in  order  to  chew  the  cud  of  some  sweet  thought  at 
greater  leisure.  She  disagreed  with  her  uncle  about  the  motive 
that  was  bringing  William  Henry  to  Stratford,  but  was  quite  con- 
tent to  accept  the  fact — of  which  she  had  previously  been  ignorant 
— without  debate.  She  herself  did  not,  I  fear,  care  so  much 
about  Shakespeare  as  it  behoved  Mr.  Samuel  Erin's  niece  to  do ; 
but  from  henceforth  she  looked  forward  with  greater  pleasure  than 
she  had  done  to  this  visit  to  his  birthplace.  Hungry  as  she  had 
professed  herself  to  be,  she  would  no  doubt  have  done  justice  to 
the  ample,  if  somewhat  solid,  viands  that  were  set  before  the  coach 
passengers,  and  on  which  her  uncle  played  his  knife  and  fork  like 
a  man  who  knows  he  will  be  charged  the  same  whether  he  eats 
much  or  little,  but  for  an  unlooked-for  circumstance. 

Hardly  had  the  meal  commenced  when  the  cheerful  note  of  the 
horn  announced  the  approach  of  a  coach  from  some  other  quarter, 
the  tenants  of  which  presently  crowded  into  the  common  dining- 
room  ;  among  them  was  a  young  gentleman,  who,  without  a  glance 
at  beef  or  pasty,  at  once  made  up  to  our  party  of  three. 

His  first  salutation,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  etiquette,  was  made 
to  Mr.  Erin. 

*  Hullo  ! '  said  that  gentleman,  unwillingly  relinquishing  his 
knife  and  holding  out  two  fingers  to  the  new-comer,  'what  brings 
you  here,  sir  ?  ' 

'  The  Banbury  coach,  sir.  I  came  across  country  from  Bristol 
in  the  hopes  of  catching  you  at  this  stage,  which  I  have  fortunately 
succeeded  in  doing.' 

'  Humph !  it  seems  to  me  you  must  have  come  miles  out  of  the 
way ;  however,  since  you  are  here,  you  had  better  set  to  on  the 
victuals  and  save  your  supper  at  Stratford.' 

Mr.  Dennis  shook  hands  with  the  young  man  cordially  enough 
and  recommended  the  meat  pie. 

Miss  Margaret  just  lifted  her  eyes  from  her  plate  and  gave 
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him  a  smile  of  welcome,  but  at  the  same  time  she  moved  a  little 
towards  the  top  of  the  table,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  for  him  on  the 
other  side  of  her,  an  invitation  which  he  lost  no  time  in  accepting. 
A  scornful  poet,  whose  appetite  was  considerably  jaded,  has 
expressed  his  disgust  at  seeing  women  eat ;  but  women,  I  have 


noticed,  take  great  pleasure  in  seeing  men,  for  whom  they  have 
any  regard,  relish  a  hearty  meal.  The  new-comer  ate  as  only  a 
young  gentleman  who  has  travelled  for  hours  on  a  coach-top  can 
eat,  and  Margaret  so  enjoyed  the  spectacle  that  she  neglected  her 
own  opportunities  in  that  way,  to  watch  him.  <  The  ardour  with 
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which  you  attack  that  veal,  Willie,'  she  whispered  slily,  'reminds 
me  of  the  Prodigal  Son  after  his  diet  of  husks.' 

<  Did  you  think  the  manner  in  which  my  arrival  was  welcomed 
in  other  respects,  Maggie,'  he  inquired  bitterly,  <  carried  out  the 

parable  ? ' 

'  Never  mind ;  you  are  out  for  your  holiday,  remember,  and 

must  only  think  of  enjoying  yourself.' 

6  Well,  I  hope  you  are  glad  to  see  me,  at  all  events.' 

'  Well,  of  course  I  am ;  it's  a  very  unexpected  pleasure.' 

4  Is  it  ?     I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  guessed  that 

I  should  have  managed  to  join  you  somehow.' 

' 1  have  not  your  genius  for  plots  and  strategies,  Willie ;  it  is 

so  great  that   it   sometimes   a  little  alarms  me,'  she  answered 

gravely. 

<  The  weak  must  take  up  such  weapons  as  lay  to  their  hand,' 
he  replied  drily. 

This  conversation,  carried  on  as  it  was  in  a  low  tone,  was 
drowned  by  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks ;  before  the  latter  had 
ceased  the  notes  of  the  horn  were  once  more  heard,  the  signal  for 
the  resumption  of  their  journey. 

The  party  rose  at  once,  Mr.  Erin  leading  the  way.  He  took 
no  notice  of  his  son  as  he  pushed  by  him,  but  the  neglect  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  attention  of  the  female  members 
of  the  company. 

William  Henry  was  a  very  comely  young  fellow ;  his  complexion 
dark,  but  not  swarthy;  his  eyes  keen  and  bright;  a  profusion  of 
black  curling  hair  was  tied  by  a  ribbon  under  his  hat,  which -gave 
him  a  somewhat  feminine  appearance,  though  it  was  not  unusual 
so  to  wear  it ;  his  attire,  though  neat,  was  far  from  foppish — a 
dark  blue  coat  with  a  short  light  waistcoat ;  a  neckcloth  by  no 
means  so  large  as  was  worn  by  many  young  persons  in  his  station 
of  life  ;  and  nankeen  breeches. 

If  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  suppose  such  a  costume  becoming,  it 
was  easy  for  those  who  were  accustomed  to  it  to  think  so.  His 
figure,  it  was  observed,  as  he  walked  rapidly  to  overtake  his  father, 
was  especially  good. 

*  I  have  made  inquiries,  Mr.  Erin,'  he  said  respectfully,  as  the 
old  man  placed  his  foot  on  the  step,  <  and  find  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  coach.' 

'  You  mean  on  the  coach,'  was  the  dry  reply  ;  « surely  a  young 
man  like  you— leaving  out  of  the  question  the  ridiculous  extrava- 
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gance  of  such  a  proceeding — would  never  wish  to  be  an  inside 
passenger  on  an  afternoon  like  this.'  And  with  a  puff,  half  of  dis- 
pleasure, half  of  exhaustion,  caused  by  the  effort  of  the  ascent, 
the  antiquary  sank  into  his  seat. 

*  Do  you  not  ride  with  us  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Dennis  good- 
naturedly,  as  he  came  up  to  the  door  with  Margaret  upon  his  arm. 

The  young  man's  cheeks  flushed  with  anger. 

'  You  do  not  know  William  Henry,'  said  the  girl,  interposing 
with  a  smile ;  '  he  does  not  care  for  the  nest  when  he  can  sit  upon 
the  bough.' 

'  It  is  pleasahter  outside — for  somethings — no  doubt,'  assented 
Mr.  Dennis,  as  he  assisted  her  into  the  coach.  She  cast  a  sym- 
pathising glance  over  her  shoulder  at  William  Henry,  as  he  swung 
himself  up  to  the  hind  seat,  and  he  returned  it  with  a  grateful 
look.  She  had  saved  him  from  a  humiliation. 

It  was  a  warm  evening,  as  his  father  had  observed,  but  in  one 
sense  he  had  been  turned  out  into  the  cold,  and  he  felt  it  bitterly. 


CHAPTER    III. 

A  RECITATION. 

THERE  is  one  spot,  and  only  one,  in  all  England,  which  can  in 
any  general  sense  be  called  hallowed — sacred  to  the  memory  of 
departed  man.  Priests  and  kings  have  done  their  best  for  other 
places,  with  small  effect ;  here  and  there,  as  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  sacred  soil  by  collecting  together 
the  bones  of  our  greatest  men — warriors,  authors,  divines,  states- 
men— but  these  various  elements  do  not  kindly  mix :  the  devo- 
tion we  would  pay  to  our  own  particular  idol  is  chilled  perhaps  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  those  with  whom  we  feel  no  particular 
sympathy.  In  all  cathedrals,  too,  there  is  a  certain  religious  feel- 
ing, artificial  as  the  light  which  finds  its  way  through  the 
4  prophets  blazoned  on  its  panes ;'  it  is  difficult  in  them  to  feel 
enthusiasm.  In  other  places,  again,  exposed  to  the  free  air  of 
heaven,  association  is  weakened  by  external  influences.  I,  at 
least,  only  know  of  one  place  where  nature,  as  it  were,  effaces 
herself,  and  becomes  the  setting  and  framework  to  the  epitaph  of 
a  dead  man.  It  is  Stratford-on-Avon. 

There,  save  once  a  year,  when  Shakespeare's  birthday  is  com- 
memorated, fashion  brings  but  few  persons  to  simulate  admiration. 
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It  is  not,  as  at  some  great  funeral,  where  curiosity  or  official  posi- 
tion or  other  extraneous  motive  brings  men  together  to  do  honour 
to  the  departed ;  they  come  like  humble  friends,  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  whom  they  not  only  admire,  but  revere,  to  this  little  Warwick- 
shire town.  It  is  too  remote  from  the  places  where  men  congre- 
gate to  entice  the  thoughtless  crowd ;  nor  has  it  any  attractions 
save  its  associations  with  that  marvellous  mind,  of  which  the  crowd 
has  but  a  vague  and  cold  conception.  It  is,  to  my  poor  thinking, 
a  very  comfortable  sign  of  the  advance  of  human  intelligence  that, 
year  after  year,  in  hundreds  and  in  thousands,  but  not  in  crowds 
— for  they  arrive  alone,  or  in  twos  or  threes  together — there 
come,  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  our  island,  and  even  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  more  and  more  pilgrims  to  this  simple 
shrine. 

In  the  days  of  which  I  write,  Stratford,  of  course,  had  far  fewer 
visitors  than  at  present ;  but  those  it  did  have  were  certainly  not 
inferior  in  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  it  was  a  time  when  Shakespeare, 
if  not  more  read  than  now,  was  certainly  more  talked  about  and 
thought  about.  His  plays  were  much  oftener  acted.  The  theatre 
occupied  a  much  higher  position  in  society.  Kemble  and  his 
majestic  sister,  Mrs.  Siddons,  trod  the  boards  ;  quotations  from 
Shakespeare  were  as  common  in  the  mouths  of  clerks  and  counter- 
jumpers  as  are  now  the  most  taking  rhymes  from  a  favourite  bur- 
lesque ;  even  the  paterfamilias  who  did  not '  hold  by  '  stage-plays 
made  an  exception  in  honour  of  the  Bard  of  Avon.  In  literary 
circles  an  incessant  war  was  waging  concerning  him ;  pamphlet 
after  pamphlet — attack  and  rejoinder — was  published  almost 
every  week  by  this  or  that  partisan  of  a  phrase,  or  discoverer  of  a 
new  reading.  Mr.  Samuel  Erin  was  in  the  fore  part  of  this  con- 
test, and,  as  a  rule,  as  a  stickler  for  the  text.  He  opposed  the 
advocates  for  change  in  the  same  terms  which  Dr.  Johnson  used 
to  reformers  in  politics.  The  Devil,  he  was  wont  to  say,  was  the 
first  commentator.  The  famous  Shakespearian  critic  Malone  was 
the  object  of  his  special  aversion,  which  was  most  cordially  recipro- 
cated, and  often  had  they  transfixed  one  another  with  pens  dipped 
in  gall. 

It  was  curious,  since  the  object  of  Mr.  Erin's  adoration  has 
taken  such  pains  to  instil  gentleness  and  feeling  among  his  fellow- 
creatures,  that  his  disciple  should  have  harboured  the  sentiments 
he  sometimes  expressed ;  and  yet  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
when  one  remembers  that  the  advocates  of  Christianity  itself 
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have  fallen  into  the  same  error,  and  from  the  same  cause.  Mr. 
Samuel  Erin  was  not  only  a  devotee,  but  a  fanatic. 

As  the  coach  crossed  the  river,  near  their  journey's  end,  Mr. 
Dennis  broke  a  long  silence  by  a  reference  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  which  his  friend  had  come  professionally  to  illustrate. 

4  Here  is  a  pretty  bit  of  river  for  your  pencil,  Mr.  Erin.' 

4  Hush,  hush,'  rejoined  that  gentleman  reprovingly ;  '  it  is  the 
Avon.  We  are  on  the  threshold  of  His  very  birthplace.' 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Mr.  Dennis's  tongue,  who  had  been  think- 
ing of  nothing  but  Margaret  for  the  last  half-hour,  to  inquire 
4  Whose  birthplace  ?' — which  would  have  lost  him  the  other's  friend- 
ship for  ever.  Fortunately  he  recollected  himself  (and  Shake- 
peare)  just  in  time,  and  in  some  trepidation  at  his  narrow  escape, 
which  his  friend  took  for  reverential  awe,  murmured  some  more 
suitable  reply. 

William  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  so  fortunate.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  guard  (who  had  a  commission  from  the  inn- 
keeper on  the  guests  he  brought  him),  he  leant  down  from  the 
coach-top  to  inquire  which  house  Mr.  Erin  meant  to  patronise, 
suggesting  that  the  party  should  put  up  at  the  Stratford  Arms, 
as  being  the  best  accommodation. 

'  You  fool ! '  roared  the  old  gentleman ;  '  we  put  up  at  the 
"  Falcon  "  of  course.  The  idea,'  he  continued  indignantly, '  of  our 
going  elsewhere  when  the  opportunity  is  afforded  us  of  residing 
under  the  very  roof  which  once  sheltered  our  immortal  bard.' 

*  Shakespeare  did  not  live  at  an  inn,  did  he,  uncle  ? '  inquired 
Margaret  demurely.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  had  not 
done  so,  but  was  unwilling  to  let  this  outburst  against  her  cousin 
pass  by  without  some  kind  of  protest. 

6  Well,  no,'  admitted  Mr.  Erin  ;  <  but  he  lived  just  opposite  to 
it,  and,  it  is  supposed — indeed,  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded — 
that  he  patronised  it  for  his — ahem — convivial  entertainments.' 

4 1  suppose  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  story  of  the 
"  Topers  "  and  the  "  Sippers," '  observed  Dennis,  <  and  for  the 
bard  being  found  under  the  crab-tree  vino  et  somno.' 

'There  may  be,  there  may  be,'  returned  the  other  indif- 
ferently ;  <  but,  as  for  Shakespeare  being  beaten,  even  in  a  contest 
of  potations,  that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  the  man.  If  he  ran,  he  would  run  quickest ;  if  he 
jumped,  he  would  jump  highest ;  and  if  he  drank,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  drunk  deeper  than  anybody  else.' 
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The  <  Falcon '  inn  had  no  great  extent  of  accommodation— it 
was  perhaps  too  full  of '  association '  for  it— but  Margaret  had  a  neat 
chamber  enough;  and,  since  it  looked  on  the  Guild  Chapel  and 
Grammar  School,  where  Shakespeare  had  been  educated,  and  on 
the  walls  which  surrounded  the  spot  where  he  had  spent  his  latter 
days,  the  niece  of  her  uncle  could  hardly  have  anything  to  com- 
plain of.  The  young  men  had  an  attic  apiece.  As  to  what  sort  of 
a  room  was  assigned  to  Mr.  Samuel  Erin,  he  could  not  have  told 
you  himself,  for  he  took  no  notice  of  it.  His  head  was  always  out 
of  the  window.  It  was  his  first  sight  of  the  shrine  of  his  idol,  and 
the  very  air  seemed  to  be  laden  with  incense  from  it. 

To  think  that  that  long,  low  tenement  yonder,  with  the  pro- 
j  ecting  front,  was  the  very  house  in  which  Shakespeare  had  '  crept 
unwillingly  to  school,'  that  his  young  feet  had  helped  to  wear  those 
very  stones  away,  and  that  that  ancient  archway  had  echoed  his 
very  tones,  sent  a  thrill  of  awe  through  him  such  as  could  only  be 
compared  with  that  felt  by  some  mediaeval  beholder  of  6  a  bit  of  the 
true  cross.'  But  in  that  case,  Faith — and  a  good  deal  of  it — had 
been  essential  to  conviction ;  whereas  in  this  the  facts  were  in- 
disputable. Behind  yonder  walls,  too,  stood  the  house  to  which, 
full  of  honour,  though  not  of  years,  he  had  retired  to  spend 
that  leisure  in  old  age  which  he  had  desiderated  more  than  most 
men. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  crown  the  life 

With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease  in  waning  age.' 

were  the  words  Mr.  Erin  repeated  to  himself  with  mystic  devotion, 
as  a  peasant  mutters  a  Latin  prayer.  He  had  no  poetic  gifts 
himself,  nor  was  he  even  a  critic  in  a  high  sense ;  but  his  long 
application  to  Shakespearian  literature  had  given  him  some  re- 
flected light.  What  he  understood  of  it  he  understood  thoroughly; 
what  was  too  high  for  his  moderate,  though  by  no  means  dwarfish 
intelligence,  to  grasp,  or  what  through  intermediate  perversion  was 
unintelligible,  he  not  only  took  on  trust,  but  accepted  as  reveren- 
tially as  did  those  who  were  wont  to  consult  her,  the  utterances 
of  the  Sibyl.  In  literature  we  have  few  such  fanatics  as  Samuel 
Erin  now ;  but  in  art  he  has  many  modern  parallels — men  who, 
having  once  convinced  themselves  that  a  painting  is  by  Eubens 
or  Titian,  will  see  in  it  a  hundred  merits  where  there  are  not  half 
a  dozen,  and  even  discover  beauties  in  its  spots  and  blemishes. 

While  the  head  of  the  little  party  was  thus  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  happiness  above-stairs,  the  junior  members  of  it  had 
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assembled  together  in  the  common  sitting-room ;  the  landlady  had 
inquired  what  refreshments  they  would  please  to  have,  and  tea 
.had  been  ordered,  rather  with  a  view  of  putting  a  stop  to  her  im- 
portunities than,  because,  after  that  ample  meal  at  Banbury,  they 
stood  in  need  of  any  food. 

*  If  your  uncle  were  here,  Maggie,'  said  William  Henry,  not 
perhaps  without  some  remembrance  of  the  snubbing  he  had  just 
received  from  the  old  gentleman,   and  from  which  he  was  still 
smarting,  '  he  would  be  ordering  "  sherrie  sack,"  or  "  cakes  and 
ale.'" 

Margaret  glanced  at  him  reprovingly,  but  said  nothing.  She 
regretted  that  he  took  such  little  pains  to  bridge  the  breach  that 
evidently  existed  between  his  father  and  himself,  and  always  dis- 
couraged his  pert  sallies.  William  Henry  hung  his  head — if  he 
did  not  find  sympathy  with  his  cousin,  he  could,  he  thought,  find 
it  nowhere. 

Frank  Dennis,  however,  came  to  his  rescue.  He  either  did 
not  look  upon  the  penniless,  friendless  lad  as  a  real  rival,  or  he  was 
very  magnanimous. 

*  And  how  did  you  enjoy  your  trip  to  Bristol  ?  '  he  inquired. 
'  St.  Mary's  Kedcliffe  is  a  fine  church,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

'  Yes  indeed ;  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  turret,  where  the  papers 
were  stored  to  which  Chatterton  had  access,  and  from  which  he 
drew  the  Rowley  poems.' 

'  How  interesting  ! '  exclaimed  Margaret ;  it  was  plain  by  her 
tone  that  she  wanted  to  make  amends  to  the  young  fellow.  <  Are 
any  of  his  people  still  at  Bristol  ?  ' 

*  Oh  yes,  his  sister  lives  there,  a  Mrs.  Newton.  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  talk  with  her.     She  told  me  how  angry  he  was  with  her  on  one 
occasion  when  she  cut  up  some  old  deeds  and  other  things  he  had 
brought  home  with  him,  and  which  she  had  thought  valueless,  to 
make  into  threadpapers ;  he  collected  them  together,  threadpapers 
and  all,  and  carried  them  into  his  own  room.' 

6  Considering  the  use  the  poor  young  fellow  made  of  them,' 
observed  Dennis  gravely,  '  she  had  better  have  burnt  them.' 

4  Still  they  did  give  him  a  certain  spurious  immortality,'  put 
in  Margaret  pitifully.  <  The  other  was  out  of  his  reach.' 

'  Surely,  my  dear  Miss  Slade,  you  cannot  mean  that  ?  '  remon- 
strated Dennis  gently. 

<  At  all  events,  everybody  was  very  hard  upon  him  just  because 
they  were  taken  in,'  argued  Margaret.  « If  he  had  acknowledged 
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what  they  admired  so  much  to  have  been  his  own,  they  would 
have  seen  nothing  in  it  to  admire.  I  think  Horace  Walpole 
behaved  like  a  brute.' 

'That  is  very  true,'  admitted  Dennis.     'Still  the  lad  was  a 

forger.' 

'People  are  not  starved  to  death,  as  he  was,  even  for  torgmg, 
rejoined  Margaret.  'His  own  people,  too,  did  not  care  about  him. 
He  had  no  friends,  poor  fellow ! ' 

Dennis  listened  to  her  with  pleasure— though  he  thought  her 
too  lenient— because  she  took  the  side  of  the  oppressed.  William 
Henry  was  even  more  grateful,  because  he  secretly  compared  his 
own  position  with  that  of  Chatterton — for  he  too  had  written 
poems  which  nobody  thought  much  of — and  guessed  that  Margaret 
had  his  own  case  in  her  eye. 

'  Amongst  other  things  that  Mrs.  Newton  told  me,'  continued 
William  Henry, ' was  that  her  brother  was  very  reserved  and  fond 
of  seclusion.  On  one  occasion  he  was  most  severely  chastised  for 
having  absented  himself  for  half  a  day  from  home.  He  did  not 
shed  a  tear  but  only  observed  that  it  was  hard  indeed  to  be 
whipped  for  reading,' 

'It  was  certainly  most  unfortunate,'  admitted  Dennis,  'that 
the  boy  was  amongst  persons  who  did  not  understand  him.' 

'  And  who,  though  they  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  treated 
him  with  contempt  and  cruelty,'  added  Margaret  with  indignation. 
'  Did  this  sister  of  his  never  give  him  credit  for  possessing  talent 
even  ? ' 

'  She  thought  him  odd  as  a  child,  it  seems,'  answered  William 
Henry.  'He  preferred  to  be  taught  his  letters  from  an  old 
black-letter  Bible  rather  than  from  any  book  of  modern  type. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  natural  leaning  for  the  line  that  he  took 
in  life.' 

'  In  other  words  you  think  he  was  born  with  a  turn  for  forgery,' 
observed  Dennis  drily.  '  That  is  not  a  very  high  compliment  to 
him,  nor  indeed  to  Providence  either.' 

'  But  how  else  could  he  have  become  celebrated  ? '  argued  the 
young  man  impatiently. 

'  Is  it  necessary  then,  my  lad,  to  become  celebrated  ? '  inquired 
Dennis  smiling. 

'  I  don't  say  necessary,  but  it  must  be  very  nice.' 

'  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  most  of  our  vices,'  answered 
the  other  drily.  Frank  Dennis  often  spoke  the  words  of  wisdom, 
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but  spoke"  them  cut  and  dried,  like  proverbs  from  a  copy-book. 
He  was  an  excellent  fellow,  but  not  quite  human  enough  for 
ordinary  use.  Margaret  would  have  liked  him  better  perhaps  if 
he  had  been  a  trifle  worse.  The  pedagogic  tone  in  which  he  had 
spoken  to  her  cousin,  and  his  use  of  the  words  '  my  lad,'  which 
as  she  argued  to  herself  (quite  wrongly)  he  must  know  were 
very  offensive  to  him,  irritated  her  a  little.  She  felt  that  William 
Henry  had  been  schooled  enough  and  wanted  encouragement. 

'Did  you  get  any  inspiration  from  the  turret  of  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe  ? '  she  inquired. 

'Well,  yes,'  he  answered  blushing,  and  a  blush  very  well 
became  his  handsome  face  ;  '  I  did  perpetrate ' 

'Some  mischief,  I'll  warrant,'  exclaimed  a  harsh,  disdainful 
voice.  It  was  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Erin,  who  had  entered  the  room 
unobserved.  '  And  what  was  it  you  perpetrated,  sir  ? ' 

William  Henry  looked  abashed  and  annoyed.  Margaret,  though 
she  stood  in  no  little  fear  of  her  uncle,  could  hardly  restrain  her 
indignation.  Frank  Dennis  as  usual  interposed  with  the  oil  can. 

'  Your  son  has  only  written  a  poem,  Mr.  Erin,  which  in  so  young 
a  man  can  hardly  be  considered  a  crime.' 

'  I  don't  know  that,  if  the  poem — as  it  probably  was — was  a  bad 
one.  If  he  has  committed  it' — here  the  old  gentleman's  face 
softened,  as  under  the  influence  of  the  infrequent  and  home- 
made joke  the  grimmest  face  will  do — '  he  has  doubtless  com- 
mitted it  to  memory.  Come,  sir,  let  us  have  it ! ' 

Now,  as  of  all  the  pleasant  moments  which  mitigate  this  pain- 
ful life,  there  are  none  more  charming  than  those  passed  in  the 
recital  of  a  poem  of  our  own  composition  to  (one  pair  of)  loving 
ears,  so  there  are  none  more  embarrassing  than  those  which  are 
occupied  in  doing  the  same  thing  before  an  unsympathetic 
audience.  Imagine  poor  Shelley  condemned  to  recite  his  '  Sky- 
lark '  or  Keats  his  '  Nightingale '  to  a  vestry  meeting  !  That 
would  indeed  be  bad  enough  ;  but  if  the  bard  himself  is  conscious 
that  he  has  no  skylark  or  nightingale,  but  only  a  torn-tit  or 
yellowhammer,  to  let  fly  for  their  edification,  how  much  more 
terrible  must  be  his  position  !  Poor  William  Henry  was  in  even 
worse  case,  for  one  of  his  audience  as  he  well  knew  was  not  only 
not  en  rapport  with  him,  but  antagonistic,  a  hostile  critic.  I  once 
beheld  a  shivering  school-boy  compelled  to  make  an  extempore 
ode  to  the  moon  to  a  circle  of  his  fellow-students  armed  with 
towels  knotted  at  the  end,  to  flick  him  with  if  his  muse  should  be 
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considered  unsatisfactory.  Except  that  he  was  not  in  his  night- 
shirt, as  my  young  friend  was,  poor  William  Henry's  position  was 
almost  as  bad,  and  yet  he  dared  not  refuse  to  obey  the  paternal 
mandate. 

1  They  are  only  a  very  few  verses,  sir,'  he  stammered. 

'The  fewer  the  better,'  said  Mr.  Erin.  He  meant  it  for  an 
encouragement,  no  doubt,  a  sort  of  <  so  far  the  Court  is  with  you,' 
but  it  had  not  an  encouraging  effect  upon  his  son.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  had  just  swallowed  a  pint  of  vinegar. 

<  Leave  off  those  damnable  faces  and  begin,'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Erin.    It  was  only  a  quotation  from  his  favourite  bard,  and  not  an 
inappropriate  one,  but  it  did  not  sound  kind. 

( It  is  brutal,'  murmured  Margaret  under  her  breath,  and  at 
the  same  time  she  cast  a  glance  of  ineffable  pity  at  the  victim. 
It  was  like  a  ray  of  sunshine  upon  a  chill  day,  at  sight  of  which 
the  bird  bursts  into  song. 

<  The  lines  are  on  Chatterton,'  he  began  by  way  of  prelude  : — 

Comfort  and  joys  for  ever  fled, 

He  ne'er  will  warble  more ; 
Ah  me  !  the  sweetest  youth  is  dead 

That  e'er  tuned  reed  before. 
The  hand  of  misery  laid  him  low, 

E'en  hope  forsook  his  brain  ; 
Eelentless  man  contemned  his  woe 

To  him  he  sighed  in  vain. 
Oppressed  with  want  in  wild  despair  he  cried, 
'  No  more  I'll  live  1 '  swallowed  the  draught,  and  died. 

Mr.  Samuel  Erin  looked  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  draught ;  one 
of  those  recommended  to  persons  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
poison. 

6  Shade  of  Shakespeare  ! '  he  cried,  '  do  you  call  that  a  poem  ?  ' 

William  Henry  murmured  something  in  mitigation  about  its 
being  an  acrostic.  The  old  gentleman's  sense  of  hearing  was  not 
acute,  and  led  him  to  imagine  he  was  being  reproached  for  his 
surliness.  He  turned  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock. 

Margaret  also  flushed  to  her  forehead  ;  she  too  had  misunder- 
stood what  her  cousin  had  said,  and  the  more  easily  because  the 
words  she  thought  he  had  used  (a  cross  stick)  were  so  appropriate. 
But  how  could  he,  could  he,  thus  give  reins  to  his  temper  ! 

Lastly,  Frank  Dennis  became  a  brilliant  scarlet.  He  was  half 
suffocated  with  suppressed  laughter.  Still,  true  to  his  mission  of 
peacemaker,  he  contrived  to  splutter  out  that  when  a  poem  was 
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an  acrostic,  such  perfection  was  not  to  be  looked  for  as  when  the 
Muse  was  unfettered. 

<  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ? '  said  Mr.  Erin  grimly.  '  I've  heard  of  young 
men  wasting  their  time  and,  what  is  worse,  the  time  of  their 
employers,  in  many  ways ;  but  that  they  should  take  to  writing 
acrostics  seems  to  me  the  ne  phis  ultra  of  human  folly.  Bah  ! 
give  me  a  dish  of  tea.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  REAL   ENTHUSIAST. 

I  AM  afraid  it  is  rather  taken  for  granted  by  parents  in  general,  as 
regards  any  behaviour  they  may  adopt  towards  their  offspring, 
that  Religion  is  always  upon  their  own  side.  And  yet  there  is  a 
very  noteworthy  text  about  ;  provoking  our  children  to  wrath,' 
which  it  is  a  mistake  to  ignore.  Wise  and  reverend  Signors  may 
well  have  learnt  by  experience  to  take  trifling  annoyances  with 
equanimity ;  but  the  amour  propre  of  the  young  is  a  tender  shoot 
and  very  sensitive  to  rough  handling.  The  most  sensitive  plant 
of  all  is  the  lad  with  a  turn  for  literature,  and,  as  a  rule,  parents 
have  the  least  patience  with  him.  When  the  turn  is  not  a  mere 
taste,  but  a  natural  gift,  this  doesn't  much  matter :  no  true  flame 
was  ever  put  out  by  the  breath  of  contempt :  but  when  it  halts 
midway  the  youth  has  a  bad  time  of  it.  He  shivers  at  every 
sneer  without  the  means  of  giving  it  the  lie.  '  Like  a  dart  it 
strikes  to  his  liver,'  because  his  armour,  unlike  that  of  true  genius, 
is  not  arrow-proof.  He  knows  that  he  is  not  the  fool  that  his 
folk  take  him  for,  but  he  has  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  they 
are  partly  right ;  that  his  powers  are  not  equal  to  his  pretensions. 
This  was  the  case  with  William  Henry  Erin. 

He  had  a  turn  for  literature,  and  if  an  uncommon  facility  for 
writing  indifferent  verses  is  any  proof  of  it,  even  for  poetry ;  and 
he  found  nobody  to  admit  it,  not  even  Margaret.  *  It  is  very  good, 
Willie,  for  a  first  attempt,'  was  the  fatal  eulogium  she  once  passed 
upon  the  most  cherished  of  his  poetical  productions ;  and  his  father, 
as  we  have  seen,  made  no  scruple  of  ridiculing  his  literary  efforts. 
If  the  boy's  predilection  for  such  matters  had  interfered  with  his 
professional  duties,  it  might  have  been  excusable  enough;  but 
the  conveyancers  to  whom  William  Henry  was  articled  were  quite 
satisfied  with  him.  He  was  very  careful  and  diligent,  and  though 
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he  had  come  to  years  of  indiscretion,  far  from  dissipated.  ^If  he 


ness,    and     at    the 
slights  to  which  his 
muse  was  exposed  at 
his  unsympathising 
hands.  He  had  never 
had  anyone  to  sym- 
pathise    with     his 
poetical    aspirations 
except     his     friend 
Eeginald  Talbot,    a 
fellow-clerk    of    his 
own   age,  who    was 
also  devoted  to  the 
Muses ;  and  Talbot's 
praise  had  its  draw- 
backs. First,  he  did 
not  think  it  worth 
much,   and   second- 
ly, it  could  not  be 
obtained       without 
reciprocity ;    and  it 
went    against   Wil- 
liam   Henry's    con- 
science    to     praise 
Talbot's  poems. 

'Well,'  thought 
the  young  man,  as 
he  looked  out  of  his 

attic  window,  which  commanded  a  distant  view  of  Stratford 
Church,  '  there  lies  a  man  who  was  as  little  appreciated  at  my  age 
as  I  am  :  and  yet  he  made  some  noise  in  the  world.  He,  too,  some 
say,  was  a  scrivener's  clerk.  He,  too,  was  called  Will, — which  is  at 
least  an  interesting  coincidence.  He,  too,  fell  in  love  at  my  age.' 
Here  his  reflections  ended  with  a  sigh,  for  the  parallel  extended 
no  further.  Shakespeare  had  not  only  wooed,  but — with  a  little 
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too  much  ease,  indeed — had  won;  whereas  Margaret  Slade  was 
far  out  of  his  reach.  He  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  Mr.  Erin 
intended  her  to  marry  Dennis,  and  had  brought  him  down  with 
him  to  Stratford  '  to  throw  the  young  people  together,'  as  he 
would  doubtless  express  it.  Young  people,  indeed  !  why,  Frank 
Dennis  was  old  enough — well,  scarcely,  to  be  her  father,  unless  he 
had  been  unusually  precocious,  but  certainly  to  know  better. 
6  Hoary  age ' — the  man  was  thirty  if  he  was  a  day — <  and  youth 
cannot  live  together.'  It  was  a  most  monstrous  proposition  !  On 
the  other  hand,  what  could  he,  poor  William  Henry,  do  ?  If  he 
could  persuade  Maggie  to  run  away  with  him  to-morrow,  they 
must  literally  run,  for  he  had  hardly  money  enough,  after  that 
Bristol  trip,  to  pay  the  first  pike  out  of  Stratford,  and  far  less  a 
post-chaise. 

As  he  thought  of  his  unacknowledged  merits  and  of  the  many 
obstacles  to  his  union,  he  grew  bitter  against  the  whole  scheme 
of  creation.  If  poetic  impulse  could  have  projected  him  fifty  years 
forward,  he  would,  doubtless,  have  exclaimed  with  the  bard  of  Bon 

Graultier — 

Cuss  the  clerk  and  cuss  the  parson, 
Cuss,  oh,  cuss  the  whole  concern  1 

but  not  having  that  vent  for  his  feelings  he  only  loosened  his  neck- 
cloth a  bit  and  looked  moody.  Poor  fellow!  he  had  but  two  wishes 
in  the  world —  to  marry  Margaret,  and  to  get  into  print,  and  both 
these  desires,  just  because  he  had  no  money,  were  denied  him. 

At  that  very  time,  Margaret  at  her  window  was  thinking  of 
him.  She  was  not — she  was  certain  she  was  not,  the  idea  was 
quite  ridiculous — in  love  with  him ;  but,  thanks  to  his  father's 
conduct,  she  felt  that  pity  for  him  which  is  akin  to  love.  And 
he  was  certainly  very  handsome,  and  very  fond  of  her.  He  had 
been  foolish  to  come  down  to  Stratford  when  it  was  clear  her  uncle 
didn't  want  him ;  but  it  was  '  very  nice  of  him,'  too,  and  since  he 
was  there  and  upon  his  holiday— his  one  holiday  in  the  year,  poor 
fellow — it  was  cruel  to  snub  him  !  Frank  Dennis  didn't  snub  him, 
that  she  would  say  for  Frank:  he  was  a  kind,  honest  fellow, 
though  rather  old-fashioned,  and  just  a  trifle  heavy  in  hand.  She 
wished  William  Henry  would  talk  like  him  when  addressing  his 
father  ;  though  when  addressing  her,  she  confessed  to  herself  that 
she  preferred  William  Henry's  way.  It  was  really  distressing  to 
see  her  uncle  and  his  son  together ;  they  mixed  no  better  than  oil 
and  vinegar.  She  was  well  pleased  to  remember  that  Mr.  Jervis, 
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the  Stratford  poet,  was  coming  that  morning  to  breakfast  with 
them,  since  his  presence  would  prevent  anything  unseemly; 
moreover  he  would  probably  take  her  uncle  and  Frank  Dennis 
away  with  him  to  investigate  antiquities,  which  would  leave 
William  Henry  and  herself  to  themselves. 

John  Jervis  was  but  a  carpenter  in  a  small  way  of  business,  but 
he  was  much  respected  in  the  town,  and  had  made  himself  a  name 
beyond  it,  on  account  of  the  interest  he  took  in  all  Shakespearian 
matters.  The  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  spoke  of  him  as  *  a 
civil  and  inoffensive  creature,'  but  he  was  *  corresponded  with '  by 
men  of  letters  and  learning  in  London.  His  position  would  have 
been  better  than  it  was  had  he  not  been  so  foolish  as  to  publish 
a  volume  of  poems — to  be  paid  by  subscription.  This  had  sub- 
jected him  to  something  much  worse  than  criticism — to  patronage. 
Everyone  who  had  advanced  a  few  shillings  for  the  appearance  of 
that  unfortunate  volume  became  in  a  sense  his  master,  and  some 
of  them  exacted  interest  for  their  investment  in  advice,  remon- 
strance, and  dictation.  It  was  a  foolish  thing  of  John  Jervis  to 
set  up  his  trade — not  carpentering,  but  the  other — in  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  In  Paisley  there  are,  I  have  heard  say,  at  this  present 
moment  fifty  poets,  all  complaining  that  the  world  which  will 
give  them  a  monument  after  their  death,  in  the  meantime  permits 
them  to  starve ;  but  Paisley  is  a  place  which  is  scarcely  poetic  to 
begin  with,  whereas  to  be  a  local  poet  in  Stratford  was  like  setting 
up  a  shed  for  small  coal  in  Newcastle.  The  good  man  had 
become  quite  aware  of  this  by  this  time  ;  he  was  very  dissatisfied 
with  his  published  productions  (it  is  a  common  case ;  what  we 
have  in  our  desk  seems  as  superior  to  what  lies  on  our  table,  as 
that  which  moves  ia  our  brain  is  to  what  lies  in  our  desk).  He 
would  have  given  as  much  to  suppress  his  little  volume  as  William 
Henry  would  have  given  to  get  his  sown  broadcast  over  an  admir- 
ing land.  And  yet  there  was  no  question  of  comparison  between 
them  as  respected  merit.  John  Jervis  was,  within  certain  narrow 
limits,  a  true  poet :  what  he  saw  he  noted,  what  he  noted  he  felt ; 
so  far  he  followed  his  great  master.  He  even  emitted  a  modest 
light  of  his  own,  which  was  not  reflected :  he  was  not  a  star  but 
he  was  a  glow-worm.  Most  of  us  are  but  worms  without  the  glow. 

Everyone  who  came  to  Stratford  at  that  time  for  Shakespeare's 
sake— and  no  one  came  for  any  other  reason— was  recommended  to 
apply  to  John  Jervis  for  information.  On  receiving  any  summons 
of  this  nature  he  put  aside  his  carpenter's  tools,  took  off  his  apron, 
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and  donned  his  sabbath  garb.  A  carpenter  in  his  Sunday  clothes  in 
these  days  is  a  sad  sight :  he  represents  one  branch  of  his  business 
only,  that  of  the  undertaker ;  but  in  the  times  of  which  we  write 
it  was  not  so.  Wigs  were  not  yet  gone  out  of  fashion  in  Warwick- 
shire, but  John  Jervis  could  not  afford  what  was  called  the 
*  Citizen's  Sunday  Buckle  '  or  '  Bob  Major,'  because  it  had  three 
tiers  of  curls.  He  had  too  much  good  taste  to  use  the  '  Minor 
Bob  '  or  Hair  Cap,  short  in  the  neck  to  show  the  stock  buckle,  and 
stroked  away  from  the  face  so  as  to  seem  (like  Tristram  Shandy) 
as  though  the  wearer  had  been  skating  against  the  wind. 
He  wore  his  own  grey  hair  and  a  modest  grey  suit,  in  which, 
however,  none  but  a  flippant  young  fellow  like  Master  William 
Henry  Erin  could  have  likened  him  to  a  master  baker.  His  face 
was  homely  but  pleasant,  and  had  a  certain  dignity ;  his  manner 
retiring  but  not  reticent.  It  was  his  business  to  answer  questions, 
but  he  did  not  volunteer  information.  He  had,  indeed,  a  secret 
contempt  for  the  majority  of  his  clients  ;  they  had  more  appetite 
for  the  Shakespearian  husks,  the  few  dry  details  that  could  be 
picked  up  concerning  their  Idol,  than  for  the  corn — what  manner 
of  man  he  had  been  in  spirit,  or  how  the  scenery  about  his  home 
had  affected  his  writings.  Jervis  found  Mr.  Erin  to  be  no  better 
than  his  other  visitors  :  hungry  for  facts,  greedy  for  particulars, 
and  combative.  He  talked  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  found  in 
the  roof  of  the  house,  in  Henley  Street,  and  rubbed  his  hands, 
notwithstanding  that  his  enemy  had  since  retracted  his  belief,  over 
Malone's  credulity. 

'  "  An  unworthy  member  of  the  Holy  Catholic  religion,"  indeed  ! 
It  is  monstrous,  incredible.' 

'  That  phrase  had  reference  to  the  father,  however,'  observed 
Jervis. 

'  True,  but  that  was  the  art  of  the  forger,  himself  of  the  old 
faith,  no  doubt.  He  wished  to  make  our  Shakespeare  a  born 
Papist.  Now,  that  he  was  a  good  Protestant  is  indubitable.  "  I'd 
beat  him  like  a  dog,"  says  Sir  Andrew.  "  What !  for  being  a 
Puritan  ?  "  returns  Sir  Toby.  What  irony !  You  are  of  my  opinion, 
I  hope,  Mr.  Jervis  ? ' 

'I  have  scarcely  formed  an  opinion  upon  the  matter,'  was 
the  modest  reply.  '  Shakespeare  was  Catholic  in  one  sense ; 
but  I  agree  with  you  that  he  was  not  one  to  be  much  comforted 
by  the  "  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,"  as  the  so-called  Confession 
put  it.' 
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Jears  abead  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  burmng  Francls  Kett 


Mr  ifinn  was  no,  «uu»u  whether  Kett  was  a  Protestant  or  a 
Catholic  (on  which  depended  his  view  of  the  circumstance)  :  so 

>nl^  You  meaner.  Jervis,'  said  Margaret  timidly,  <  that  in 
Shakespeare's  eyes  there  were  no  heretics  ? ' 

The  man  in  grey  looked  at  his  gentle  inquirer  and  bowed  his 
head  assentingly.  «  None,  as  I  think,  young  lady,  save  those  who 
disbelieved  in  good.' 

'That  is  not  established,'  said  Mr. Erin  argumentatively. 

'I  am  afraid  your  uncle  thinks  me  a  heretic,'  said  Mr.  Jervis 
smiling.  Then  perceiving  that  Margaret  looked  interested,  he  told 
her  of  the  marvellous  boy— name  unknown,  but  whose  fame  still 
survived_who  had  been  Shakespeare's  contemporary  at  Stratford. 
How,  so  the  legend  ran,  he  had  been  thought  his  equal  in  genius, 
and  his  future  greatness  been  prophesied  with  the  same  con- 
fidence, but  who  had  died  in  youth,  a  mute,  inglorious  Shake- 
speare. 

<  I  often  picture  to  myself,'  said  the  old  man  dreamily,  <  the 

friendship  of  those  two  boys.' 

« Do  you  think  they  went  out  poaching  together  ? '  inquired 
William  Henry  demurely.  He  was  not  without  humour,  and  was 
also  perhaps  a  little  jealous  of  the  attention  Margaret  paid  their 
visitor. 

«  Poaching  ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Erin  angrily,  <  how  gross  and  con- 
temptible are  your  ideas,  sir ! ' 

'  Still,'  interposed  Dennis,  his  sense  of  justice  aiding  his 
wish  to  stand  between  Mr.  Erin's  wrath  and  its  object — Margaret's 
cousin — *  Shakespeare  did  transgress  in  that  way.  It  is  not  likely 
that  he  strained  at  a  hare  if  he  swallowed  a  deer.' 

'  No  doubt  he  poached,'  admitted  Jervis  gravely.  *  He  was 
very  human,  and  did  all  things  that  became  a  boy.  But  I  was 
thinking  rather  of  the  companionship  of  the  two  boys  than  their 
pursuits.  Their  talk  was  not  of  hares  nor  of  rabbits.  How  one 
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would  like  to  know  their  boyish  confidences.  What  were  their 
ambitions,  their  aspirations,  their  views  of  life  ;  which  one  was 
about  to  leave,  and  in  which  the  other  was  to  fill  so  large  a  space 
in  the  thoughts  of  man — for  ever.  It  was  in  this  little  town  they 
lived  and  talked  together;  learnt  their  lessons  from  one  book 
perhaps,  in  yonder  school,  each  without  a  thought  of  the  other's 
immortality,  albeit  of  such  different  kinds.' 

^The  solemnity  of  the  speaker's  manner,  and  the  genuineness 
of  feeling  which  his  tone  displayed,  had  no  little  effect  upon  his 
audience,  but  on  each  in  a  different  way.  Margaret's  mind  was 
stirred  to  its  depths  by  this  simple  dream-picture,  and  seeing  her 
so  the  two  young  men  felt  a  touch  of  sympathy  with  it. 

*  Is  there  any  sure  foundation  to  go  upon  as  to  this  playmate 
of  Shakespeare's  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Erin,  note-book  in  hand — <  any 
record,  any  document  ?  ' 

The  visitor  shook  his  head.  '  Nothing,  but  wherever,  in  the 
country  round,  Shakespeare's  youth  is  alluded  to,  this  story  of  his 
friend  is  told.  It  is  a  local  legend,  that  is  all ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  life  in  it.  The  world  outside  knows  nothing  of  it. 
It  interests  itself  in  Shakespeare  only,  and  but  little  in  his  belong- 
ings ;  but  with  us,  breathing  the  air  he  breathed,  walking  on  the 
same  ground  he  trod,  things  are  different ;  we  still  fancy  him 
amongst  us,  and  not  alone.  There  is  Hamnet,  too ;  we  speak  of 
Hainnet.' 

It  was  fortunate  for  William  Henry  that  he  repressed  the 
observation  that  rose  to  his  lips.  He  was  about  to  say, '  You  don't 
mean  Hamlet,  do  you  ?  ' 

The  same  idea  I  am  afraid  occurred  to  Mr.  Dennis,  but  for 
even  a  briefer  space ;  he  felt  that  there  must  be  some  mistake 
somewhere ;  but  also  that  he  himself  might  be  making  it. 

'Buried  here,  August  the  llth,  1596,'  observed  Mr.  Erin, 
as  though  he  was  reading  from  the  register  itself. 

<  Just  so,'  continued  Jervis,  '  only  a  little  over  two  hundred 
years  ago.  He  was  eleven  years  old,  too  young  to  understand  the 
greatness  of  him  who  begat  him,  yet  old  enough  to  have  an 
inkling  of  it.  Once  a  year  or  so,  as  it  is  believed,  his  father  came 
home  to  Stratford  fresh  from  the  companionship  of  the  great 
London  wits  and  poets :  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Camden, 
and  Selden.  What  meetings  must  those  have  been  with  his  only 
son ;  the  boy  whom  he  fondly  hoped,  but  hoped  in  vain,  would 
inherit  the  proceeds  of  his  fame.  I  wonder  how  his  mother  used 
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to  speak  of  her  husband  to  her  children !  Did  she  excuse  to  them 
his  long  absence,  his  dwelling  afar  off,  or  did  she  inveigh  against 
it  ?  Did  she  recognise  the  splendour  of  his  genius,  or  did  she  only 
love  him  ?  Or  did  she  not  love  him  ? ' 

<Let  us  hope  she  was  not  unworthy  of  him,'  said  Mr.  Erin,  his 
enthusiasm,  stirred  by  the  other's  eloquence,  rising  on  a  stronger 
wing  than  usual. 

<  As  a  wife  she  was  sorely  tried,'  murmured  Mr.  Jervis.  <  I 
love  to  think  of  her  less  than  of  Hamnet,  so  lowly  born  in  one 
sense,  and  in  the  other  of  such  illustrious  parentage.  The  news  of 
his  father's  growing  fame  must  have  reached  the  boy,  and  the  con- 
trast could  not  fail  to  have  struck  him.  Then  to  have  seen  that 
father  bending  over  his  little  bed,  to  have  kissed  that  noble  face, 
and  felt  himself  in  his  embrace  ;  to  have  known  that  he  was  the 
child  whom  Shakespeare's  soul  loved  best  in  all  the  world,  what 
a  sensation,  what  an  experience  ! ' 

4  Some  mementoes  of  the  immortal  bard  are,  I  hope,  still  to  be 
purchased?'  observed  Mr.  Erin  curtly.  He  had  engaged  Mr. 
Jervis's  services  for  practical  purposes,  and  began  to  resent  this 
waste  of  time  which  was  money,  upon  sentimental  hypothesis. 
Shakespeare's  wife  was  a  topic  one  could  sympathise  with ;  there 
was  documentary  evidence  in  existence  concerning  her,  but  over 
little  Hamnet's  grave  there  was  not  even  a  tombstone. 

'  Mementoes  ?  Yes,  there  is  mulberry-wood  enough  to  last 
some  time,'  said  Mr.  Jervis  slily ;  <  you  shall  have  your  pick  of 
them.' 

'ButnoMSS.?' 

'  Not  that  I  know  of.  There  has  been  a  report,  however,  of  late 
that  Mr.  Williams,  of  Clopton  House,  has  found  some  that  were 
removed  from  New  Place  at  the  time  of  the  fire.' 

'  Great  heavens ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Erin  with  much  excitement, 
*  what,  from  New  Place,  Shakespeare's  own  home  ?  Let  us  go  at 
once  ;  all  other  things  can  wait.  William  Henry,  come  along  with 
us,  and  bring  your  little  book.  You  can  stay  here  with  Maggie, 
Dennis,  till  I  come  back.' 

If  he  could  have  dispensed  with  the  presence  of  John  Jervis 
himself  he  would  have  been  glad  to  do  so ;  for  what  is  true  of  a 
feast  is  also  true  of  treasure  trove,  <  the  fewer  (the  finders)  the 
better  the  fare.' 
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Dance  light,  for  my  heart  it  lies  under  your  feet,  love. 

John  Francis  Waller. 

I  HAVE  before  me,  as  I  write,  the  portrait  of  an  old  lady,  seventy- 
five  years  of  age.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  picture.  The  ample  silver 
hair  is  dressed  in  quite  an  old-fashioned  style ;  parted  in  the 
centre,  brushed  smoothly  down  on  either  side,  twisted  coronet- 
fashion  over  the  back  of  the  head,  and  arranged  in  curls  on  the 
temples.  The  high,  broad  forehead  is  furrowed,  but  not  too 
deeply,  with  wrinkles ;  there  is  a  double  wrinkle  beneath  the  eyes, 
and  a  small  line  at  each  corner  of  the  mouth.  The  eyebrows  are 
arched  and  well-defined,  the  eyes  small  and  bright ;  the  mouth 
rather  large,  and,  with  the  chin,  almost  masculine  in  character ; 
but  as  full  of  gentleness  as  of  strength.  Around  the  throat,  the 
muscles  of  which  are  very  strongly  developed,  is  a  fine  white 
ruffle,  fastened  by  a  brooch  with  pendant.  She  wears  a  plain 
black  silk  dress,  with  a  lace  mantle  covering  the  shoulders.  The 
expression  is  thoroughly  Italian,  and  the  whole  picture  is  that  of 
an  intelligent  and  very  kindly  old  lady,  to  whom,  if  one  had  any 
trouble  to  tell,  he  would  go  in  the  confident  hope  of  finding  a 
shrewd  and  sympathetic  counsellor. 

From  a  drawer  by  my  side,  I  take  another  picture.  It  is  a 
tattered  and  faded  engraving  of  a  ballet-dancer.  She  is  about 
twenty  years  of  age ;  of  an  almost  aerial  grace  and  lightness  of 
form  ;  with  a  face,  not  beautiful,  but  lively  and  piquant,  with  a 
childish  simplicity  and  purity  of  expression.  She  is  in  the  full 
dress  of  her  art,  but  it  is  such  as  a  young  girl  might  wear  with  no 
feeling  of  immodesty.  The  arms  are  bare,  the  full  muslin  skirt 
reaches  below  the  knee,  and  the  tiny,  well-shaped  feet  are  cased 
in  satin  shoes. 

The  first  picture  is  that  of  Marie  Taglioni,  Comtesse  de 
Voisins,  as  she  was  known  to  <  troops  of  friends '  in  the  cheery 
winter  of  her  life.  The  second  is  that  of  Marie  Taglioni,  the  fore- 
most dancer  in  the  world,  at  an  age  when  few  girls  have  made  their 
first  appearance  on  the  stage. 

The  young  man  of  the  present  day,  wrote  Thackeray  in  <  The 
JNewcomes,'  will '  never  see  anything  so  graceful  as  Taglioni  in 
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La  SylphideJ  and,  looking  round  on  the  theatres  where  ballet- 
dancing  of  a  certain  sort  still  flourishes,  the  statement  may  be 
repeated  with  equal  truth  to-day.  In  an  age  when  dancing  was  a 
fine  art,  Taglioni  took  the  leading  place,  almost  at  her  first 
bound  ;  she  kept  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  against  rivals 
who  were  second  only  to  her ;  and  if  her  supremacy  was  not  chal- 
lenged then,  and  has  not  been  challenged  since,  we  may  hardly 
hope  that  it  will  be  at  a  time  when  the  dancer  has  sunk  to  the 
gymnast ;  when  '  poetry  of  motion '  is  scoffed  at ;  and  the  lady 
who  can  '  kick  highest '  and  'jump  farthest '  commands  the  salary 
of  a  Prime  Minister.  There  are  more  ballet-girls  to-day  than  ever 
before,  but  amongst  them  there  is  no  Taglioni.  So  much  the 
better  for  the  fame  of  Taglioni ;  so  much  the  worse  for  us. 

Marie  Taglioni  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1804.  Her  father 
was  Filippo  Taglioni,  to  whom  we  may  spare  a  word  or  two ;  for 
he  was  a  rather  notable  figure  in  the  theatrical  world  of  those 
days,  and  a  very  good  fellow  into  the  bargain.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Karsten,  a  famous  tragedian  and  great  singer  in  the 
reign  of  GKistavus  III.  of  Sweden.  The  King  loved  so  greatly  to 
hear  Karsten  sing,  that  he  had  him  to  his  bedside  a  few  minutes 
before  he  died,  and  said  with  a  sigh,  '  Ah,  my  Karsten,  I  shall 
never  hear  your  voice  again.' 

The  mother  of  Marie  was  very  beautiful,  and  had  a  rare  touch 
on  the  harp.  Filippo,  who  lived  to  an  almost  patriarchal  age,  and 
enjoyed  life  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was  ballet-master  at  the  Court 
Theatre  of  Stockholm,  under  Grustavus  III.  He  had  travelled  all 
Europe  in  his  time,  as  dancer,  ballet-master,  and  inventor  of 
ballets  and  spectacles ;  possessed  a  southern  versatility  of  genius, 
and  held  higher  notions  than  common  of  his  profession.  He  was 
a  good  father  and  a  merry  fellow,  but  a  very  strict  master. 

The  Swedish  and  Italian  bloods  both  showed  in  Marie  ;  who 
had  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  nature  of  the  north,  and  all  the 
fire,  enthusiasm,  and  artistic  energy  of  the  south.  She  made  up 
her  mind  at  a  very  early  age  that  she  would  be  a  dancer.  '  I  am 
going  to  dance  upon  the  stage,  father,'  she  said  ;  '  and  I  am  going 
to  be  a  great  dancer  ! '  And  more  than  this,  she  declared  that, 
sooner  than  take  a  second  place  on  the  stage,  she  would  live  and 
die  a  milliner. 

She  began  her  training  at  the  age  of  eight.  'The  famous 
Mdlle.  Taglioni,' says  the  late  Button  Cook,  in  a  delightful  gossip- 
ing article  on  'The  Corps  de  Ballet,'  'owed  her  success  as  a pre- 
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miere  danseuse  to  the  extreme  severity  of  her  studies  under  her 
father.  M.  Taglioni  was  indeed  the  most  exacting  and  inflexible 
of  professors,  and  compelled  his  pupils  to  toil  unceasingly.  "  Des 
sueurs  abondantes,  d'accablantes  fatigues,  des  larmes,  rien  n'at- 
tendrissait  le  coaur  de  ce  pere,  revant  la  gloire  pour  un  talent  qui 
portait  son  nom." ' 

She  was  not  at  first  a  promising  pupil ;  at  least,  her  class-mates 
were  of  that  opinion,  who  said  amongst  themselves,  with  a  fine  en- 
gaging candour,  that  '  the  dear  Marie  was  both  ugly  and  graceless.' 
'  Est-ce  que  cette  petite  bossue,'  they  whispered,  '  saura  jamais 
danser  ?  '  All  this,  however,  looks  as  though  the  '  petite  bossue  ' 
were  in  reality  a  very  promising  pupil  indeed ;  why,  otherwise, 
should  one  be  at  such  pains  to  disparage  her  ?  Pere  Taglioni,  at 
any  rate,  had  no  misgivings  ;  neither  had  Coulon,  his  clever  deputy, 
to  whose  care  he  entrusted  her  whenever  he  was  called  away  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  a  new  ballet  at  one  of  the  Continental 
opera-houses. 

But,  genius  or  no  genius,  Marie  was  not  spared  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  the  arduous  details  of  study.  It  is  a  terribly  severe  course  that 
one  has  to  go  through  in  preparing  to  dance  on  the  stage.  True 
enough,  the  dancer  who  means  to  exercise  her  art  as  Taglioni  did, 
must  show  nothing  of  the  gymnast  in  her  performance ;  but  gym- 
nastics of  the  severest  kind  are  the  most  necessary  part  of  the 
training.  When  done  with  the  grace  of  a  Taglioni,  it  does  not 
seem  so  hard  to  turn  the  feet  outward  '  until  they  form  a  straight 
line,'  to  balance  oneself  on  the  points  of  the  toes,  or  to  pirouette 
gracefully  on  one  leg  ;  but  the  toil  of  these  exercises  is  known  only 
to  those  who  have  practised  them  under  the  eagle  eye  of  the  ballet- 
master  ;  and  they  are,  after  all,  only  the  A  B  C  of  the  art.  The 
French  author  of  a  remarkable  work  on  the  subject,  mentions  a 
score  or  more  of  technical  studies,  such  as  les  taquetes,  les  rouettes, 
les  balances,  les  entrechats,  les  developpes,  les  grands  fouettes ; 
which,  as  Mr.  Cook  says,  are  scarcely  intelligible  outside  the  wall? 
of  the  class-room.  One  has  but  to  glance  at  the  limbs  of  a  modem 
prima  ballerina,  say  on  the  stage  of  the  Alhambra,  to  form  a 
notion  of  the  extraordinary  severity  of  the  training  she  has  under- 
gone,— the  displacement  of  the  calf,  the  flattening  of  the  leg  in 
front,  the  disproportion  in  size  between  the  arms  and  legs ;  show- 
ing, what  might  be  expected,  that  the  lower  muscles  cannot  be 
abnormally  developed  without  injury  to  the  upper. 

It  says  something  for  the  skill  with  which  Taglioni  was  trained, 
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and  much  also,  no  doubt,  for  the  natural  vigour  and  elasticity  of 
her  form,  that  by  the  time  she  was  ready  for  her  debut,  her  figure 
was  not  only  quite  unspoiled,  but  had  been  developed  to  an  almost 
ideal  perfection  of  suppleness  and  grace.  Many  a  ballet  dancer 
has  a  good  leg,  but  a  beautiful  arm  is  a  rarer  possession ;  yet  one 
of  her  English  critics,  when  she  first  appeared  in  London,  said 
with  emphasis,  in  his  comments  on  her  personal  charms,  that 
*  Mdlle.  Taglioni  has  a  singularly  fine  arm.' 

But  while  he  was  doing  his  best  for  her  physical  development, 
Filippo  was  not  the  man  to  neglect  the  mental  training  of  his 
daughter,  so  he  sent  her  to  school  in  France.  There  she  remained 
until  1822,  when  she  made  her  first  public  appearance,  on  the  stage 
of  the  Vienna  theatre.  It  was  in  a  ballet  which  her  father  had 
composed  expressly  for  her,  called  the  '  Keception  of  a  Young 
Xymph  at  the  Court  of  Terpsichore.'  Filippo  himself  led  her  for- 
ward, and  it  is  said  that  when  she  faced  the  footlights  and  the 
audience  for  the  first  time,  her  emotion  was  so  great  that  *  she  in- 
stantaneously lost  all  memory  of  what  she  had  rehearsed,  and 
actually  improvised  her  first  steps  in  public.' 

But  they  must  have  been  even  better  than  the  steps  she  had 
learned,  for  her  performance  created  a  wild  enthusiasm  in  the 
theatre ;  and  in  a  little  while  all  Vienna  was  talking  of  her.  A 
Viennese  critic  wrote  of  this  first  performance  : '  It  was  inspiration, 
the  first  revelation  of  this  supernatural  talent,  the  first  manifesta- 
tion of  her  marvellous  nature,  which,  without  doubt,  is  not  un- 
attended by  its  own  peculiar  genius.'  She  became  the  heroine  of 
the  theatre ;  novelists  put  her  in  their  stories  ;  poets  wrote  verses 
on  her ;  great  personages  went  behind  the  scenes  to  be  introduced 
to  her ;  and  not  long  after  this,  the  ladies  began  to  copy  her  fashion 
in  dress,  so  that  when  on  one  occasion  she  wore  a  new  hat  on  the 
sl^ge,  the  brim  of  which  she  had  turned  the  wrong  way  in  her  hurry 
in  putting  it  on,  all  the  fashionable  world  afterwards  came  to  the 
opera  with  hats  turned  back  absurdly  at  the  brim. 

To  understand  the  furore  which  could  be  created  and  sustained 
in  a  great  continental  city  by  a  little  opera-dancer,  who  was  not 
much  more  than  a  girl,  one  must  remember  that  in  those  days  the 
leading  opera-houses,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  London,  lived 
by  their  ballets.  The  opera  itself  was  second  to  the  ballet.  *  Kossini 
was  still  working  for  the  Italian  theatres,  and  had  not  yet  been  to 
France.  Auber  was  little  more  than  a  beginner,  Meyerbeer  was 
unknown  ;  and  of  the  three  works  which  were  to  raise  the  Paris 
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Opera-house  to  the  highest  position  amongst  lyrical  theatres — La 
Muette  de  Portici  (Masaniello},  Guillaume  Tell,  and  Robert  le 
Diable—not  one  had  yet  been  written.'  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
is  employed  in  a  solemn  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the 
English  Ambassador  in  Paris,  regarding  operatic  matters ;  but  the 
correspondence  deals  only  with  the  engagement  of  dancers. 

Account  must  be  taken,  too,  in  dwelling  on  the  phenomenal 
success  of  Taglioni,  of  the  exceptional  and  really  unique  nature  of 
her  performances.  Fine  opera  dancing  had  not  been  by  any  means 
unknown  in  Vienna,  but  the  new  ballerina  differed  from,  as  she 
excelled,  both  her  predecessors  and  her  contemporaries.  The 
statement  about  inspiration,  quoted  just  now,  was  something  more 
than  the  rhapsody  of  a  critic  elated  by  the  charm  of  a  novel  and 
beautiful  performance.  Taglioni  herself  always  declared  that  some 
of  her  best  steps  were  pure  improvisations. 

Miss  Mabel  Collins,  in  a  charming  sketch  of  Taglioni,  published 
a  few  years  since,  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  point, 
the  substance  of  which  was  given  her,  I  believe,  by  Madame 
Taglioni  herself.  '  This  theory  of  inspiration  was  no  dream.  Madame 
Taglioni  has  herself  spoken  of  the  peculiar  sensation  which  she 
often  experienced  at  the  very  moment  she  was  going  upon  the 
stage,  which  would  induce  her  to  put  aside  all  her  preparations. 
Her  prepared  dance  had  been  arranged  for  her  by  her  father, 
and  sometimes  when  it  had  been  most  enthusiastically  applauded 
at  rehearsal,  when  everyone  had  said  of  it,  "  What  an  effect  this 
will  make ;  how  beautiful  this  is ! "  she  would  not  hesitate 
in  the  moment  of  exaltation  to  put  it  aside.  For  in  that  ex- 
cited state  her  thought  was,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  do  something 
which  will  succeed,"  and  that  thought  was  often  followed  by 
"  the  dance  I  have  rehearsed  will  not  do — it  will  not  succeed." 
And  then  her  own  momentary  inspiration  enabled  her  to  invent 
some  exquisiteness  of  movement  which  would  fill  the  audience 
with  delight.' 

There  has  been  a  deal  of  clever  dancing,  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  since  Taglioni's  time ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  clever 
dancing,  on  the  Parisian  and  the  London  stages,  to-day.  But  it  is 
not  like  the  dancing  of  Taglioni.  The  influence  of  the  ballet- 
master  shows  too  plainly  in  it.  It  is  too  full  of  artifice,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  ballet.  The  dancer  is  doing  some  very  ingenious 
and  wonderfully  difficult  tricks  which  she  has  learned  at  rehearsal, 
but  there  is  not  a  trace  of  spontaneity  in  it ;  the '  wreathed  smiles ' 
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she  wears  on  her  face  seem  put  on  to  hide  the  too-apparent  pains 

of  her  task. 

There  was  no  pain,  either  real  or  apparent,  in  anything  that 
Taglioni  did.  Having  once  mastered  the  difficult  and  laborious 
technicalities  of  her  art,  she  was  able  to  move  in  it  as  she  pleased. 

She  enjoyed  an  intense  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Her 
best  moments,  she  often  said  in  old  age,  were  those  she  spent  on 
the  stage.  She  laughed  when  she  danced,  but  said  she  could  not 
help  it ;  her  pleasure  in  her  steps  was  so  great.  Someone  asked 
her,  when  quite  an  old  woman,  whether  she  would  like  to  live  her 
life  again.  '  Yes,  to  dance,'  she  said  instantly,  '  for  nothing  else 
but  that ;  but  I  would  live  again  to  dance.' 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  Taglioni's  inspiration,  it  may  be 
noted  that  not  only  was  she  inspired  herself,  but  she  had  the  gift 
of  inspiring  others.  It  was  she  who  inspired  Auber,  and  his 
literary  colleague  Scribe,  with  the  idea  of  that  strange  ballet-opera 
on  the  legend,  as  treated  by  Goethe,  of  '  The  God  and  the  Baya- 
dere,' in  which,  '  as  if  in  defiance  of  all  aesthetic  propriety,  the 
heroine  danced,  while  the  hero  sang.'  The  idea  of  the  piece  is 
fantastic  enough.  A  Hindoo  god,  who  has  taken  on  him  the  form 
of  a  man,  feigns  to  be  at  the  point  of  death,  and  chooses  that 
moment  to  invite  the  woman  who  loves  him  most  to  become  his 
wife.  Whoever  accepts  the  offer  must,  of  course,  give  herself  to 
die  with  him  on  his  funereal  pyre.  '  Finding  his  invitation 
accepted  by  a  young  bayadere,  whom  alone  among  the  women  sur- 
rounding him  he  has  inspired  with  true  affection,  the  god  declares 
himself  at  the  critical  moment  in  his  true  character,  and  before  he 
returns  to  heaven  rewards  the  young  girl  by  conferring  certain 
privileges  on  the  class  to  which  she  belongs.'  Auber's  music  was 
so  beautiful,  and  Taglioni's  dancing  had  such  an  ethereal  fascina- 
tion, that  '  The  God  and  the  Bayadere '  enjoyed  an  unusually 
long  run.  But  I  am  anticipating  the  course  of  Taglioni's  triumphs. 

She  had  not  danced  long  in  Vienna  before  offers  of  engagement 
were  showered  on  her  by  the  managers  of  the  foremost  theatres 
in  many  of  the  European  capitals.  She  then  began  her  travels  over 
the  Continent,  and  visited  in  turn  nearly  every  city  of  note.  Her 
fame  had  gone  before  her,  and  they  were  ready  to  receive  her  as  a 
prodigy  wherever  she  went.  The  same  plaudits  greeted  her  every- 
where, and  her  social  successes  were  as  great  as  her  triumphs  on 
the  stage.  At  Stuttgart  «  she  foumd  in  the  Queen  a  friend,  a 
sister.  Eeceived  at  the  soirees  of  the  castle,  she  there  passed  the 
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time  in  intimate  conversations  with  her  august  protectress.  At 
her  last  representation  all  the  town  saw  the  Queen  in  the  front  of 
the  box  by  the  side  of  the  King,  wiping  away  her  tears  of  regret 
and  admiration.  Everybody  was  able  to  hear  her  answer  to  her 
husband,  who  was  scolding  her  in  an  undertone  for  this  little 
weakness  :  "  If  it  were  my  sister  who  was  leaving  me,  I  should  not 
be  more  distressed/' ' 

At  Munich,  her  mother  took  her  by  express  command  to  be 
presented  to  the  Queen  ;  and  before  her  Majesty  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  the  King, 'a  stout  gentleman  .  .  .  half  lying  down 
on  a  sofa,'  talked  to  her  about  her  profession,  and  expressed  sur- 
prise that  one  so  young  should  exhibit '  such  extraordinary  talent.' 
When  the  young  princesses  came  in  with  the  Queen,  King  Max 
bade  them  salute  her,  saying, '  Let  Mdlle.  Taglioni  see  that  you 
have  profited  by  the  lessons  of  grace  which  she  gives  you  at  the 
theatre.' 

It  was  in  Kussia — at  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg — that  the  in- 
cident occurred  which  offered  a  decisive  and  rather  humorous 
testimony  to  the  purity  of  Taglioni's  style.  The  Emperor  was 
watching  her  performance  from  his  private  box,  when  someone  came 
up  from  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  told  his  Majesty  that  it 
was  impossible  to  see  the  dancer's  knee.  The  Emperor  wa? 
sceptical,  but,  to  satisfy  himself,  went  downstairs  to  watch  the 
dance  from  a  seat  in  the  stalls.  After  staying  for  a  little  while, 
he  returned  to  his  box,  and  declared  to  the  Empress  it  was  quite 
true,  '  One  positively  cannot  see  her  knee  ! ' 

The  fact  was  that  Taglioni  never  in  the  whole  of  her  career 
wore  a  dress  which  allowed  her  knee  to  be  seen.  Her  own  high 
ideas  of  her  art  were  well  expressed  in  the  rebuke  she  administered 
to  one  of  her  admirers  in  Milan,  who  begged  her  to  shorten  her  dress 
'just  a  very  little.'  '  Signer,'  replied  the  dancer,  f  I  do  not  dance 
for  men,  I  dance  for  wives  and  for  daughters.'  This  notion  of  the 
purity  that  should  characterise  the  dancer  in  every  movement  was 
strengthened  in  her  by  the  counsels  of  her  father,  who  was  never 
tired  of  saying,  4 II  faut  que  les  femmes  et  les  jeunes  filles  puissent 
te  voir  danser  sans  rougir :  que  ta  danse  soit  pleine  d'austerite",  de 
delicatesse,  et  de  gout.'  Vestris,  the  opposition  professor,  had  a 
very  different  method  of  instruction.  '  Mes  bonnes  amies,'  he  used 
to  counsel  his  pupils,  '  soyez  charmantes,  coquettes.  Montrez 
dans  tous  vos  mouvements  la  plus  entrainante  liberte.'  One 
wonders  what  Vestris  would  have  made  of  a  Taglioni ! 
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In  her  old  age,  the  once  famous  dancer  used  to  express  in 
very  emphatic  terms  her  horror  at  the  revolutions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  dress  and  style  of  the  ballet  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  wisp  of  muslin  in  which  the  prima  ballerina 
of  to-day  considers  herself  fully  dressed  excited  in  her  an  indigna- 
tion scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  English  maiden  lady  who  was 
shown  the  gala  costume  of  a  princess  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
which  consisted  of  a  pretty  little  string  of  red  beads.  And  she 
was  quite  as  angry  at  the  new  modes  of  dancing,  which  she  said 
were  not  only  immodest,  but  utterly  inartistic.  There  is,  however, 
no  possible  standpoint  from  which  to  compare  the  pure  and  delicate 
style  of  Taglioni  with  that  of  her  most  recent  successors  on  the 
stage. 

We  have  reached  the  year  1827.  The  fairy  foot  of  Taglioni 
has  carried  her  from  one  to  another  of  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
with  step  almost  as  light  as  that  of  the  fabled  runner,  who  could 
skim  the  flowers  without  bruising  them  ;  but  she  has  not  yet 
alighted  in  Paris.  There,  however,  she  must  go ;  for  the  Parisians 
are  dying  with  curiosity,  and  will  wait  no  longer.  In  this 
year  of  1827,  then,  she  reached  the  French  capital,  and  danced 
in  the  Sicilien.  French  delight  knew  no  bounds  ;  they  said  that 
she  dethroned  every  other  dancer  in  the  city,  and  effaced  the 
memory  of  all  who  had  preceded  her.  They  compared  her  with 
Madeleine  Gruimard,  their  idol  in  the  '  pre-re volution ary  epoch,' 
who  was  so  thin  that  a  witty  abbe,  seeing  her  dance  between  two 
men,  said  the  performance  reminded  him  of  nothing  so  much  as 
of  two  dogs  fighting  for  a  bone.  But  even  Guimard,  they  said, 
must  not  be  talked  of  any  longer,  for  she  had  never  shown  that 
exquisite  grace,  that '  floating  lightness  of  step,'  which  marked 
every  effort  of  the  new  dancer.  The  journalists  went  into  rap- 
tures; but  they  wrote  critically  as  well  as  rapturously  of  her 
performance.  Said  one  :  'As  a  Naiad,  she  glides  over  the  floor  as 
a  drop  of  water  on  a  branch  of  coral ;  as  Flora,  she  is  lighter  than 
the  gauze  moved  by  the  wind  around  her.  It  is  an  angel  who  re- 
mounts to  the  sky  under  the  features  of  the  Bayadere.  It  is  a 
Sylphide  who  flies  away  as  the  soul  of  a  young  girl  who  dies  of 
love  and  regret.  Hardly  could  a  bird  follow  all  the  caprices  of  the 
peasant  girl  in  Guillaume  Tell,  or  compass  Natalie  when  she  flees 
from  a  lover.  ...  All  these  roles,  so  varied,  so  different  in  ex- 
pression, are  just  so  many  creations  which  make  Marie  Taglioni 
the  object  of  an  admiration  which  the  charm  of  her  person 
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renders  day  by  day  more  inexpressible.'  The  following  is  in  a 
firmer  and  more  measured  style  of  criticism :  *  Her  dancing  is  a 
marvellous  combination  of  the  dance  of  the  opera  and  the  dance 
of  the  fashionable  ball-room.  By  this  fusion,  which  is  effected 
with  as  much  art  as  nature,  lines  like  a  telegraph  wire,  figures 
that  seem  to  be  taken  from  geometry,  disappear.  We  have  no 
more  of  those  laboriously  voluptuous  poses,  no  more  of  those 
would-be  lascivious  scenes,  which  are  played  with  the  smile  and 
with  the  eyes ;  no  more  pointed  elbows,  apparently  dislocated 
wrists,  outstretched  little  fingers ;  nothing  which  savours  of  the 
toil  of  the  profession,  the  artifices  of  a  trade,  or  the  stamp  of  a 
school.  All  her  proportions  are  full  of  harmony.  ...  If  one  can 
so  express  it,  she  dances  from  everywhere,  as  if  each  one  of  her 
limbs  were  borne  by  wings.' 

N.  P.  Willis  was  one  of  those  who  saw  her  in  Paris,  and  he  has 
left  a  delightful  picture  of  her  in  his  '  Pencillings  by  the  Way.' 
'  She  looks  not  more  than  fifteen.  Her  figure  is  small,  but 
rounded  to  the  very  last  degree  of  perfection.  Her  face  is 
strangely  interesting,  not  quite  beautiful,  but  of  a  half-feeling, 
half-retiring  sweetness,  that  you  sometimes  see  blended  with  a 
secluded  reserve  of  unconscious  refinement  of  a  young  girl  just 
out  in  a  circle  of  fashion.  In  her  greatest  exertions  her  features 
retain  a  half-timid  smile.  No  language  can  describe  her  motion. 
She  swims  in  your  eye  like  a  curl  of  smoke  or  a  flake  of  down. 
Her  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  keep  to  the  floor.  You  have  that 
feeling  while  you  gaze  upon  her  that,  if  she  were  to  rise  and  float 
away  like  Ariel,  you  would  scarce  be  surprised;  yet  all  is 
done  with  such  a  childish  unconsciousness  of  admiration  that  the 
delight  with  which  she  fills  you  is  unmingled.' 

In  Paris,  she  danced  in  the  Sicilien,  the  Vestale,  the  Baya- 
dere, the  Carnaval  de  Venise,  the  Sylphide,  Mars  et  Venus, 
Psyche,  and  Fernand  Cortez.  It  was  in  the  Sylphide  that,  both 
in  Paris  and  in  London,  she  gained  her  crowning  success. 

Three  brains  worked  in  the  production  of  this  wonderful  bal- 
let. The  practical  story  on  which  it  was  based  was  Charles  No- 
dier's ;  Nourrit,  the  famous  tenor,  put  it  into  dramatic  form  ;  and 
the  technical  arrangement  was  Filippo  Taglioni's. 

Nourrit,  who  was  one  of  Taglioni's  heartiest  admirers,  took 
Nodier's  story  of  '  Trilby '  in  hand  especially  on  her  account,  and 
so  gracefully  did  he  treat  the  theme,  and  so  charmingly  did 
Taglioni  carry  out  the  idea,  that  when  Nodier  saw  the  ballet  of  La 
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Sylphide,  which,  practically  speaking,  was  his  own  work,  he  went 
away  from  the  theatre  protesting  to  his  friends  that  he  could 
never  have  believed  he  had  written  anything  so  beautiful.  The 
part  of  La  Sylphide,  says  one  of  Taglioni's  recent  biographers,  is 
probably  the  only  one  in  the  whole  repertory  of  the  ballet  which 
was  never  undertaken  by  any  artiste  but  the  one  who  created  it. 
The  original  impersonator  rendered  it  impossible  for  everyone  else. 

At  length,  after  gathering  the  laurels  of  fourteen  years  of  un- 
broken success  in  every  city  of  note  on  the  Continent,  Taglioni 
came  to  London.  There  are  a  few  old  play-goers  who  remember 
the  great  night  when  she  first  came  «  floating  on  the  stage '  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1830.  Her  engagement  was 
for  three  weeks  only,  and  the  house  was  <  packed  to  suffocation.' 
She  took  the  part  of  Flora  in  the  ballet  of  Zephyr  e  Flora,  and 
she  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  the  stage  before  her  triumph 
was  assured.  It  was  the  old  story ;  they  had  seen  no  one  like 
her  for  grace  and  purity  of  motion,  for  that  poetry  of  move- 
ment which  was  the  perfection  of  art,  because  it  seemed  so  wholly 
artless.  '  Signora  Taglioni,'  wrote  the  '  Examiner,'  '  is  the  most  per- 
fect specimen  of  grace  and  elegance,  as  a  dancer,  we  ever  beheld. 
Her  movements  are  all  a  series  of  classical  studies.  .  .  Every  move- 
ment is  accomplished  with  such  extraordinary  ease,  and  with  the 
airiness  of  thistledown,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  increased  our 
wonder  had  she  ascended  like  a  spirit.'  A  writer  in  the  '  Athe- 
naeum '  said :  '  She  is  certainly  angelical — almost  ^e-angelical ; — 
"  grace  is  in  her  steps, "  whether  "  heaven  be  in  her  eye  "  or  not. 
The  manner  in  which  she  occasionally  springs  from  this  cold 
sphere  leads  us  to  think  that  by  an  extent  of  volition,  she  might 
with  perfect  ease  visit  the  lively  inhabitants  of  Mercury ;  but  her 
descent— her  return— her  feather-like  snow-fall  resumption  of  the 
"  tread  of  earth,"  is  beyond  description.  Her  bound  upwards  is 
graceful  and  natural ;  it  is  her  coming  back  again  that  is  super- 
natural.9 

Chorley,  in  his  Musical  Recollections,  thinks  that,  in  her  first 
season  in  London,  she  was  not  so  highly  appreciated  as  she 
deserved  to  be ;  but  the  critics,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  have  appraised 
her  at  her  proper  worth. 

During  her  first  and  her  subsequent  visits  to  London,  Taglioni 
danced  a  great  deal,  and  often  in  company  with  three  of  the  most 
famous  ballerinas  of  that  or  any  age-Carlotta  Grisi,  cousin  of 
the  renowned  singer;  Fanny  Ellsler,  the  siren 'whose  charms  had 
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equal  power  over  a  philosophic  historian  and  the  heir  to  a  usurper's 
throne  ;'  and  Cerito,  surnamed  the  Fourth  Grace.  The  immortal 
'  Pas  de  Quatre,'  composed  for  these  four  divinities,  was  perhaps 
the  finest  exhibition  of  dancing  ever  seen  on  any  stage.  But 
Taglioni  then,  as  ever,  was  the  star;  the  others  were  but  the 
satellites  revolving  round  her. 

It  was,  however,  in  Paris  that  she  made  her  home  during  the 
halcyon  period  of  her  career.  Her  first  appearance  there,  says 
Miss  Mabel  Collins,  had  been  considered  to  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  dancing.  In  her  later  years,  'she  became  the 
object  of  a  culte ;'  and  so  high  did  the  enthusiasm  about  her  run, 
amongst  the  composers  no  less  than  amongst  the  general  public, 
in  this  and  in  other  capitals,  that  Meyerbeer  would  not  put  his 
opera  of  Robert  le  Liable  on  the  stage  in  Berlin  until  he  was 
assured  that  Taglioni,  for  whom  he  had  written  the  music,  had 
been  engaged  to  dance  in  the  part  of  the  nun  in  the  third  act. 

A  volume  might  be  written  of  her  successes,  both  before  and  be- 
hind the  scenes,  at  this  brilliant  period  of  her  life.  The  Paris  of 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  when  Taglioni  made  it  her  resting-place, 
was,  as  Heine  said,  not  simply  the  capital  of  France,  but  of  the 
whole  civilised  world  ;  and  all  that  was  great  in  Paris  went  to  do 
homage  to  the  foremost  dancer  of  the  day.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
had  sent  her  his  autograph  long  before.  Balzac  knew  her  well, 
and  has  referred  to  her  again  and  again  in  the  '  Comedie  Humaine.' 
George  Sand  wrote  letters  expressive  of  her  c  warm  admiration.' 
Ernest  Feydeau  gives  her  a  leading  place  in  Le  Mari  de  la 
Danseuse.  Thiers  went  to  be  presented  to  her  on  the  stage,  and 
complimented  Filippo  and  his  wife  on  having  moulded  <  such  a 
great  perfection.'  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  and  Auber  all  worked  for 
her.  In  England,  Thackeray,  as  we  have  seen,  has  probably  im- 
mortalised her  in  '  The  Newcomes,'  and  readers  of  Ingoldsby  will 
recall  the  happy  mention  of  her  name  in  one  of  Barham's  prettiest 
stanzas. 

It  was  in  Paris  that  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Comte 
de  Voisins,  whom  she  married  in  1845,  the  year  of  her  last  appear- 
ance in  England.  The  Count  died  in  1868  at  Figueira,  in  Spain, 
where  he  had  held  the  post  of  vice-consul.  They  had  two  children, 
a  son  and  daughter.  The  latter  is  the  Princess  Marguerite  Trou- 
betzkoi,  and  the  mother  of  five  children.  The  former,  Comte 
Gilbert  de  Voisins,  is  in  the  army,  and  was  made  prisoner  when  on 
active  service  in  the  Franco-German  war  in  1870.  His  mother, 
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who  was  then  in  besieged  Paris,  received  a  telegram  announcing 
his  death,  and  she  and  her  daughter  'wore  his  mourning  for  ten 
days  when  they  heard  that  it  was  another  of  the  same  name  who 
had  been  killed,  and  that  he  was  but  wounded.  Madame  Taglioni 
immediately  started  in  search  of  him,  and  went  through  all  the 
hospitals.  Eventually  she  found  him  at  Dusseldorf,  where  he  lay 
four  months  in  bed.' 

Two  years  after  her  marriage,  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  glory, 
she  withdrew  from  the  stage,  having,  I  believe,  given  a  promise 
to  that  effect  to  the  Kussian  prince  who  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried to  her  daughter. 

She  retired  to  Venice,  where  her  retreat  was  the  Casa  d'Oro, 
that  'gem-like  palace/  which  many  visitors  to  the  city  by  the  sea 
remember  well.  She  had  at  this  time  an  ample  fortune,  but,  in 
the  sacrifice  of  property  resulting  from  the  Franco-German  war, 
she  lost  almost  the  whole  of  it,  and  one  day  found  herself  with  less 
than  enough  to  live  upon.  Public  aid,  we  may  be  sure,  would 
have  been  rendered  only  too  willingly  in  such  a  case  as  hers ;  but 
Marie  Taglioni  was  not  the  one  to  let  herself  be  supported  by  the 
contributions  of  charity,  and,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  the  brave 
little  woman  forsook  her  palace  in  Venice,  and  came  to  London  to 
live  by  teaching  the  art  she  had  loved  so  well.  It  was  a  happiness 
to  visit  her  in  the  quiet  home  which  her  bright  and  active  pre- 
sence filled.  She  delighted  in  teaching  children,  and  they  de- 
lighted in  being  taught  by  her. 

To  her  visitors  she  was  always  willing  to  talk  of  the  brilliant 
and  stainless  past  in  which  her  triumphs  were  gained ;  and,  as 
she  sat  in  her  chair  and  poured  out  story  after  story,  in  voluble 
French,  one  seemed  to  see,  as  on  a  canvas,  the  picture  of  the 
bright  years  when  kings,  princes,  statesmen,  poets,  painters, 
musicians,  novelists,  and  all  men  of  genius  were  her  friends ;  who 
admired  her  for  the  greatness  of  her  gifts,  and  honoured  her  for 
the  goodness  of  her  heart. 

About  two  years  ago,  on  the  pressing  invitation  of  her  son,  she 
went  to  reside  at  Marseilles,  where  she  died  on  the  24th  of  April, 
in  the  midst  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  her  best. 

Such  a  life  as  Marie  Taglioni's  needs  no  apology,  so  that  I  have 
small  fear  of  being  misunderstood  in  closing  this  sketch  with  the 
exquisite  couplet  of  Martial  on  the  Roman  dancing-girl  of  his  day : 

Be  light  upon  her,  earth,  for  she 
Moved  ever  lightly  upon  thee  ! 
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IT  was  ill-naturedly  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  that  the  finest  prospect 
that  could  meet  the  eyes  of  a  Scotchman  was  the  road  to  England, 
and  though  I  was  no  Scotchman  I  felt  something  of  this  exhilaration 
of  spirit  as  I  took  my  ticket  from  Edinburgh  to  London.  It  was 
not  a  single  ticket  by  any  means,  for  we  had  a  family  sufficiently 
large  to  excuse  our  having  a  saloon  carriage  to  ourselves;  but 
their  numbers  did  not  alarm  me,  for  I  had  by  that  time  not  only 
gained  a  footing  in  literature  but  was  confident  of  my  power  to 
climb.  Though  I  had  been  born  and  bred  far  out  of  hearing  of 
Bow  Bells,  and  had  only  visited  the  metropolis  occasionally,  I 
was  extremely  fond  of  it,  mainly  because  it  presents  the  broadest 
field  of  human  life.  Young  as  I  was,  I  was  already  possessed 
with  the  conviction  that  for  the  calling  I  had  chosen  for  myself 
London  was  the  only  place  to  live  in,  or  at  all  events  the  best 
place ;  and  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience  I  see  no 
reason  to  change  that  opinion.  The  poet,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  man  of  science  can  live  where  they  like,  and  pursue  their 
studies  equally  well,  but  the  novelist  should  reside  where  hu- 
manity presents  its  most  varied  aspect. 

For  years  I  studied  London  and  the  Londoners  as  a  botanist 
studies  the  flora  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  with  unspeakable  in- 
terest and  delight ;  I  have  written  several  works  upon  that  sub- 
ject only.  One  of  them,  called  '  Meliboeus  in  London,'  is  still  a 
favourite,  such  as  an  author,  unlike  a  father,  can  make  of  one 
of  his  own  children  without  rousing  the  jealousy  of  the  rest.  Its 
publisher  took  the  same  view  of  it,  and,  much  to  his  credit,  always 
spoke  of  it  in  high  terms,  though  it  was,  as  regards  the  public 
favour,  not  so  fortunate  as  the  like  offspring  of  the  same  pen. 
He  ascribed  its  want  of  popularity  to  a  cause  which  at  that  time 
I  thought  fanciful,  but  which  I  have  long  been  persuaded  was  the 
right  cause — namely,  its  title.  'It  is  not  everybody,'  he  said, 
*  who  has  ever  heard  of  Melibceus,  and  those  who  have  not  are 
disinclined  to  inquire  for  him,  because  they  don't  know  how  to 
pronounce  his  name.' 
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Even  Shakespeare  occasionally  erred,  and  never  more  so  than 
when  he  wrote  that  celebrated  dictum  about  the  unimportance  of 
a  name.  In  books  it  has  almost  the  same  weight  in  this  country 
as  a  title  has  in  the  case  of  an  individual.  A  good  name  may  not 
be  'better  than  riches '  on  the  back  of  a  good  book,  but  it  greatly 
enhances  its  pecuniary  value.  The  name  of  the  author,  if  he  is  a 
popular  one,  is  also  a  tower  of  strength.  Again  and  again  have 
well-known  writers,  having  composed  a  work  which  has  especially 
taken  their  fancy,  attempted  to  make  a  new  departure  with  it, 
and  by  publishing  it  anonymously  to  gain  a  second  reputation. 
Bulwer,  for  example,  tried  it,  and  Trollope  tried  it,  both  with 
unsatisfactory  results.  No  one  can  afford  to  give  up  the  momen- 
tum of  their  popularity  and  start  afresh  without  it,  up  the  hill. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  comparing  myself  with  the 
eminent  writers  I  have  mentioned  in  stating  my  own  experience 
in  this  way. 

Some  years  after  I  had  obtained  popularity  I  wrote  a  novel 
which  I  flattered  myself  was  of  considerable  merit,  and  which  I 
knew  to  be  at  least  of  greater  merit  than  any  which  had  preceded 
it  from  the  same  pen.  It  was  called  *  A  Perfect  Treasure.'  In 
order  to  completely  conceal  my  identity,  I  published  it  at  the 
same  time,  and  from  the  same  house,  as  another  novel  under  my 
own  name,  called  '  A  County  Family.'  There  was  no  comparison 
as  to  which  was  the  better  of  the  two  books,  and  I  will  do  the 
critics  the  justice  to  say  that  they  perceived  this.  The  former 
story  was  spoken  of  in  high  terms,  and  (just  as  I  had  hoped)  as 
the  production  of  a  new  author  from  whom  great  things  were  to 
be  expected.  The  latter  story  was  received  less  favourably — in- 
deed (for  there  is  a  medium  in  all  things),  rather  too  consonantly 
with  my  expectations  in  that  way.  But  when  it  came  to  balancing 
accounts  matters  were  very  different.  *  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
success  of  the  "  County  Family,"  '  said  the  publisher,  '  your  "  Per- 
fect Treasure  "  would  have  let  us  into  a  hole.' 

The  omission  of  the  author's  name  was  of  course  the  main 
factor  in  this  unlooked-for  result ;  but  even  if  both  works  had 
been  anonymous,  I  am  convinced,  from  the  attraction  of  its  title, 
that  the  «  County  Family '  would  have  shown  a  better  balance  than 
its  more  meritorious  rival.  Even  in  the  case  of  so  marvellously 
popular  a  writer  as  Dickens  I  have  always  thought  that  the  want  of 
favour  with  which  (at  starting)  'Martin  Chuzzlewit'  was  received 
was  to  be  attributed  to  its  infelicitous  name.  We  are  so  accus- 
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tomed  nowadays  to  regard  it  as  one  of  his  best,  if  not  the  very 
best  of  his  novels,  and  the  name  has  been  so  long  familiar  to  us, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  replace  ourselves  in  the  position  of  having 
heard  it  for  the  first  time ;  but  such  is  to  my  mind  the  explana- 
tion of  what  is  otherwise  little  less  than  a  literary  phenomenon. 

While  on  the  subject  of  book-titles  I  may  say  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  choose  one  that  has  not  been  used  before.  The  law  is 
in  this  matter  very  unreasonable,  for  while  establishing  a  copy- 
right in  titles,  it  affords  no  means  of  discovering  whether  the 
one  you  have  decided  upon  is  original  or  not.  While  com- 
pelling an  author  to  register  his  book  in  Stationers'  Hall  it  makes 
no  proviso  for  the  exhibition  of  the  name  of  the  book;  and,  as 
the  register — from  some  miserable  economy — only  shows  the  au- 
thor's name,  the  information  desired  cannot  be  obtained.  Hence 
proceeds  a  regular  system  of  robbery.  In  the  case  of  a  known 
novel  of  course  there  is  no  difficulty ;  no  author  would  take 
*  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend '  or '  The  Woman  in  White '  for  his  title  ; 
but  a  totally  unknown  book  may  have  a  good  name  which  occurs 
quite  naturally  to  more  than  one  person.  Who  can  remember  the 
names  of  all  the  still-born  novels  of  the  last  forty  years  ?  Nay, 
every  week,  there  appears  in  the  'Penny  Storyteller,'  or  the 
4  Penny  Novelist,'  some  tale,  the  name  of  which  is  protected  by 
copyright.  And  what  possible  precaution  can  prevent  this  right 
being  involuntarily  infringed  ? 

Enterprising  publishers  of  worthless  books  are  always  on  the 
look-out  for  a  coincidence  of  this  kind,  and  exact  their  black 
mail  from  the  unfortunate  author.  There  is  no  pretence  of  any 
harm  being  done  to  them ;  indeed,  nothing  but  good,  of  course, 
can  result  to  the  still-born  novel  from  its  having  the  same  name 
as  a  new  and  much  better  one ;  but  the  Jaw  is  on  the  side  of  the 
rogues.  As  I  have  written  many  novels,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  give  them  names,  I  have  suffered  from  this  sharp  practice  more 
than  most  people.  I  have  given  twenty  pounds,  and  on  one 
occasion  even  forty  pounds,  for  the  privilege  of  calling  my  own 
book  by  its  own  name ;  but  that  was  when  I  was  comparatively  a 
young  writer.  I  should  not  fall  so  easy  a  victim  to  these  literary 
brigands  now.  Though  the  law  is,  as  I  have  said,  unreasonable, 
the  judges  are  not  so,  and  if  any  such  case  as  I  have  mentioned 
should  be  tried  upon  its  merits,  I  should  have  no  fear  for  the  re- 
sult. A  trial  is  the  very  last  thing  that  our  persecutors  desire ; 
what  they  want  is  plunder.  My  advice  to  my  literary  brethren  is 
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to  resist  all  such  extortioners ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rude  to 
them  ('  the  Court,'  if  the  case  proceeds,  does  not  approve  of  that) ; 
instead  of  saying  outright,  <  Go  to  the  devil,'  use  a  synonym : 
refer  them  to  a  solicitor. 

In  a  few  years  I  knew  my  London  better  than  most  cockneys 
born.  On  one  occasion  I  compared  my  own  experiences  of  it  with 
those  of  Dickens.  He  told  me  in  his  graphic  and  dramatic  way 
some  amazing  things,  with  some  of  which  I,  in  my  time,  though 
with  far  inferior  powers  of  narration,  have  occasionally  thrilled  a 
select  audience.  In  return  for  his  gold  I  had  only  silver  to 
offer  him,  but  I  remember  that  the  following  incident,  which  once 
happened  to  me,  interested  him  very  much. 

I  was  returning  home  one  summer  night  through  a  fashionable 
street  out  of  Piccadilly,  when  there  came  on  a  violent  thunder 
storm.  It  was  very  late,  not  a  cab  was  to  be  seen,  and  I  stepped 
under  a  portico  for  shelter.  There  was  a  ball  going  on  in  one  of 
the  great  houses  in  the  street ;  the  drawing-room  had  a  huge  bow 
window,  which  was  open,  and  now  and  again  figures  flitted  across 
it,  and  the  dance-music  made  itself  heard  through  the  storm.  I 
had  been  under  my  shelter  some  time  before  I  noticed  that  there 
was  another  person  in  the  street,  also  under  a  portico.  He  was 
nearer  to  the  house  where  the  ball  was  going  on  than  I  was,  but 
I  could  see  him  quite  distinctly.  He  looked  like  a  beggar  and 
was  dressed  in  rags.  Suddenly  he  ran  across  the  street  in  the 
pouring  rain  and  stood  beneath  the  open  window,  at  which 
appeared  some  lady  in  a  ball  dress  ;  she  threw  out  to  him  her 
bouquet,  the  gilt  handle  of  which  I  saw  glitter  in  the  gas  light. 
He  strove  to  catch  it,  but  it  fell,  and  I  heard  it  clang  upon  the 
pavement.  He  picked  it  up,  nodded  twice  to  the  lady  at  the 
window,  and  then  ran  off  at  full  speed.  The  whole  thing  took 
only  a  few  seconds,  but  made  a  picture  that  I  shall  never  forget. 

I  took  it  for  granted  that  the  man  was  her  lover,  and  ex- 
pressed to  Dickens  my  astonishment  at  the  perfection  of  the 
man's  disguise.  <  No,'  he  said,  as  though  the  facts  were  all  before 
him,  <he  was  not  her  lover;  he  was  merely  a  messenger  waiting 
for  the  bouquet  to  be  thrown  to  him ;  a  signal  that  had  been 
agreed  upon  beforehand.' 

This  conclusion  I  believe  to  have  been  the  correct  one;  but  I 
had  forgotten,  as  usual,  the  precise  date  of  the  occurrence,  and 
was  therefore  unable  to  discover  from  the  newspapers  whether 
any  'incident  in  high  life '  took  place  about  the  same  time. 
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There  were  two  other  experiences  of  mine,  which  I  should 
have  narrated  earlier,  but  which  I  now  remember  in  connection 
with  Dickens,  for  they  especially  tickled  him.  Speaking  of  the 
deep  and  narrow  grooves  in  which  life  runs,  and  of  the  impossibi- 
lity of  its  wheels  ever  getting  out  of  them  into  other  grooves, 
I  told  him  the  following  anecdote.  When  I  was  quite  a  boy  I 
happened  to  sit  at  a  luncheon  table  between  a  lady  of  literary 
instincts  and  a  sporting  captain  who  was  anxious  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  her ;  only,  unhappily,  they  had  not  a  single  interest 
in  common.  At  last  he  thought  he  had  found  one. 

'  Sad  thing,  Miss  B ,'  he  suddenly  remarked,  *  about  poor 

Sam  Rogers.' 

A  robbery  had  just  occurred  at  Rogers's  bank,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 

6  Yes,  indeed,'  returned  the  young  lady  sympathisingly ; 
'  however,  it  won't  ruin  him.' 

4  Well,  I  don't  know — not  so  sure  of  that,'  said  the  captain, 
pulling  doubtfully  at  his  moustache. 

*  It's  a  great  blow,  no  doubt ;  but  Eogers  is  very  rich.' 

( I  think  you  are  mistaken  there,'  he  put  in,  '  though  I  dare 
say  he  has  feathered  his  nest  pretty  well.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
his  being  forbidden  to  ride  for  two  years.' 

'  Forbidden  to  ride  ! '  ejaculated  the  young  lady,  laying  down 
her  knife  and  fork  in  sheer  astonishment.  '  Why  shouldn't  he 
ride?' 

'  Well,  because  of  what  he  has  done,  you  know.  The  Jockey 
Club  has  suspended  him.' 

'The  Jockey  Club  ?  Whom  on  earth,  Captain  L ,  can  you 

be  talking  about  ?  ' 

'Why,  about  Sam  Kogers,  of  course.  Did  I  not  say  Sam 
Kogers — Sam  Rogers  the  jockey  ?  ' 

A  more  complete  example  of  cross  purposes  probably  never 
occurred. 

The  other  anecdote  was  in  connection  with  my  Woolwich  ex- 
periences. I  was  returning  from  town  one  evening  in  a  Hansom 
cab  with  another  cadet,  when  it  occurred  to  us  (for  cards  we  had 
always  with  us)  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  with  a  game 
at  cribbage.  As  it  was  quite  dark  we  purchased  an  enormous  and 
highly  decorated  candle,  such  as  are  used  for  ecclesiastical  cele- 
brations, and  stuck  it  up  between  us.  I  had  always  a  tender 
conscience,  and  this  gave  me  the  idea  that  we  were  committing 
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some  kind  of  sacrilege,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  I  was  a  good 
deal  startled,  however,  when  an  awful  voice,  as  it  seemed  from  the 
skies,  suddenly  thundered  down  upon  us,  '  You  have  forgotten  his 
heels  ! '  It  was  the  cabman,  who,  interested  in  the  game  (pro- 
bably a  favourite  one  with  him),  which  he  had  been  watching 
through  his  little  door,  thus  reminded  us  of  an  inadvertence. 

These  things  so  greatly  struck  Dickens'  fancy  that  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised  had  he  made  some  literary  use  of  them  ;  but 
he  had  a  very  delicate  sense  of  copyright,  and  probably  thought 
that  I  might  do  it  myself.  It  has  always  been  a  satisfaction  to 
me,  however,  to  believe  that  certain  incidents  I  communicated  to 
him,  which  had  come  within  my  private  experience — and  were 
therefore  taboo  so  far  as  my  own  pen  was  concerned — were  made 
excellent  use  of  in  '  Great  Expectations,'  where  Miss  Haversham 
appears  for  the  second  time  to  my  eyes,  as  large  as  life  indeed, 
but  not  one  whit  exaggerated. 

In  pursuit  of  my  profession  in  town  (for  certainly  I  had  no 
natural  liking  for  such  sights)  I  went  to  see  the  execution  of  the 
five  pirates  of  the  '  Flowery  Land.'  There  was  nothing  in  their 
case  to  excite  pity.  They  had,  without  provocation,  cast  their 
captain  and  officers  into  the  sea,  and  thrown  champagne  bottles  at 
them  while  they  were  drowning.  They  were  not,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  Englishmen  (they  were  natives  of  Manilla),  but  even  if  they 
had  been  I  should  have  been  in  no  way  distressed  at  their  fate. 

Considering  the  universal  unhappiness  caused  by  the  Cruel, 
one  would  be  amazed  that  they  are  so  lightly  dealt  with  but  for 
the  reflection  that  our  laws  are  made  by  those  who  do  not  suffer 
from  their  outrages.  The  life-long  miseries  they  inflict  upon  those 
about  them— defenceless  women  and  children— are  often  far 
worse  than  murder ;  and  when  they  culminate  in  that  crime  it  is 
almost  a  matter  for  congratulation,  for  the  victim  then  is  freed 
and  the  villain  at  last  is  hanged.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  spurious  philanthropy  that  would  keep  such  wretches 
alive  to  be  a  curse  to  their  fellow-creatures,  but  I  am  rejoiced 
that  the  just  punishment  of  their  brutality  is  no  longer  a  public 
spectacle.  The  worst  part  of  the  execution  to  which  I  refer  was 
not  the  hanging  of  the  criminals,  but  the  behaviour  of  the  mob,  to 
whom  it  was  certainly  no  'moral  lesson.'  Like  Lord  Tomnoddy  I 
took  a  room  with  some  friends  (for  which  we  paid  twenty  guineas) 
to  see  the  sigh  My  description  of  it  was  thought  too  realistic 
for  the  'Journal,'  and,  as  at  that  date  I  had  undertaken  to  write 
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for  no  other  periodical,  it  did  not  appear  elsewhere.  It  is  true 
it  was  afterwards  published,  but  in  an  expensive  form,  and  had 
few  readers ;  and,  as  public  executions  have  long  been  things  of 
the  past,  I  give  a  short  extract  from  it. 

4  At  three  o'clock  or  thereabouts  there  was  heard  a  rumbling  of 
some  heavy  carriage,  and  there  broke  forth  a  horrid  yell,  half 
cheer,  half  groan,  from  the  people  without.  This  was  the  arrival 
of  the  scaffold,  a  solid  block  of  wood  (to  all  appearance)  painted 
black  and  drawn  by  three  cart-horses.  Then  there  ensued  a 
horrid  knocking,  compared  with  which  the  knocking  in  Macbeth 
was  but  as  the  summons  of  a  fashionable  footman :  they  were 
putting  up  the  gallows.  By  this  time  the  snow  had  begun  to  fall, 
flake  by  flake,  but  without  diminishing  the  concourse ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  grew  and  grew,  so  that  the  dawn  presently  broke  upon 
a  pavement  of  human  heads  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  Hats,  because  they  obstructed  the  view,  were  not  per- 
mitted, and  the  effect  of  this  sumptuary  law  was  certainly  pictur- 
esque. Those  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  head-gear  had  sub- 
stituted for  it  particoloured  handkerchiefs,  while  caps  of  every  hue 
made  the  shifting  scene  like  a  pattern  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Bakers' 
white  caps,  soldiers'  red  caps,  provident  persons'  night-caps,  and 
chimney  sweepers'  black  caps  were  now  become  very  numerous, 
and  the  mass  of  mere  thieves  and  ruffians  only  leavened  the 
multitude  instead  of  forming  its  sole  constituents.  The  chimney 
sweepers  were  extremely  popular  and  encouraged  to  beat  one 
another,  so  that  the  soot  should  fly  freely  upon  their  neighbours ; 
and  the  military  were  so  far  respected  that  I  never  saw  one  of 
them  pushed  up  from  the  surging  crowd  and  rolled  lengthways 
over  the  heads  of  the  company,  to  which  the  members  of  all  other 
professions  were  continually  subjected.  Many  gentlemen  of  vola- 
tile dispositions  (and  of  physical  strength  enough  to  ensure  im- 
punity) would  themselves  leap  upon  the  shoulders  of  those  about 
them  and  run  along  upon  all  fours  on  the  surface  of  the  crowd  ; 
and  nobody  seemed  to  resent  it,  even  including  the  softer  sex, 
except  now  and  then  a  personal  friend,  who  seemed  to  consider 
it  as  a  liberty,  although  perfectly  allowable  in  the  case  of 
strangers. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  were  many  women,  although  in  no 
greater  proportion  to  the  males  than  one  to  ten.  They  were 
mostly  young  girls,  who  took  no  part  in  the  rough  amusements  of 
their  neighbours,  unless  under  compulsion,  but  kept  their  gaze 
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fixed  on  the  Debtors'  Door.  One  in  particular,  with  roses  in  her 
bonnet  and  cruel  eyes,  never  looked  anywhere  else :  she  reminded 
me  horribly  of  the  girl  in  Bulwer's  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  who 
was  so  greedy  to  see  the  man  devoured  by  the  wild  beast.  No 
touch  of  pity,  or  even  of  awe,  could  be  read  in  any  countenance. 
When  a  black  cloth,  some  two  feet  high,  was  placed  round  the 
edge  of  the  scaffold,  there  was  a  yell  of  impotent  rage,  because  a 
portion  of  the  sight— the  lowering  of  the  dead  bodies  into  their 
coffins— would  be  thereby  lost  to  them.  They  cheered  the  hang- 
man when  he  came  out  to  adjust  the  ropes,  as  the  herald  of  their 
coming  treat ;  they  grew  impatient  as  the  clock  grew  near  the 
stroke  of  eight,  and  some  called,  "  Time  !  "  I  am  afraid  an  idea 
crossed  my  mind  that  if  all  the  people  there  present  (except  those 
at  the  windows)  could  be  put  out  of  the  way,  like  those  whose  last 
agonies  they  had  come  to  see,  it  would  be  no  great  loss. 

*  It  is  not  eight  o'clock,  but  it  is  very  near.  A  little  dog  in 
danger  of  being  trodden  to  death  is  rescued  by  the  police,  amid 
approbation,  and  placed  in  safety  upon  the  pitching-block — where 
the  porters  rest  their  burdens — at  the  top  of  the  street.  That  is  a 
good  sign ;  perhaps  it  is  better  to  pity  dogs  than  murderers.  St. 
Sepulchre's  bell  begins  to  toll,  although  the  inarticulate  roar  of 
voices  almost  drowns  its  solemn  boom  ;  there  is  a  sharp  and  sudden 
cry  of  "  Hats  off !  "  and  the  particoloured  carpet  shows  like  a  white 
sheet  instantly.  Where  the  barriers  are  not,  in  Newgate  Street, 
the  concourse  bends  and  swells  like  the  waves  of  a  stormy  sea ; 
and  where  the  barriers  are,  they  are  only  distinguishable  by  their 
living  burdens.  There  is  a  dreadful  thronging  of  officials  at  the 
prison  door,  and  five  men  are  brought  forth,  one  after  another,  to 
be  strangled. 

'  Let  us  turn  our  backs  upon  that  scene,  my  friends,  if  you 
please,  and  look  rather  upon  the  forty  thousand  eager  faces  receiv- 
ing their  moral  lesson.  They  are  not  so  impressed  as  to  be  silent 
— no,  not  for  one  instant — but  emit  a  certain  purring  satisfac- 
tion, like  that  of  a  cat  over  its  prey.  Then  a  hiss  breaks  forth, 
and  here  and  there  the  word  "  cur  "  is  heard — that  is  because  one 
of  the  wretched  victims  has  fainted,  and  must  needs  be  seated  in 
a  chair— and  then  there  is  a  tempest  of  applause  because  the  fifth 
man  goes  to  his  doom  with  as  jaunty  an  air  as  his  pinioned  arms 
will  permit.  The  priest  is  speaking  the  last  few  words  that  these 
wretches  shall  hear  from  mortal  tongue  ;  they  are  kissing  (through 
those  terrible  caps)  the  crucifix  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  in  a  few 
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seconds  they  will  have  crossed  the  threshold  of  life  and  entered 
upon  the  mysteries  of  eternity.  Surely  if  the  moral  lesson  is  to 
give  any  visible  sign  of  its  working  it  must  be  now.  It  gives  no 
sign  whatever.  The  babblement  never  ceases  ;  there  is  no  hush, 
no  reverence,  no  fear.  Only  after  a  certain  dreadful  grinding 
noise — which  is  the  fall  of  the  drop — a  flood  of  uproar  suddenly 
bursts  forth,  which  must  have  been  pent  up  before.  This,  the 
truth  is,  is  the  collective  voice  of  the  Curious,  the  Fast,  the  Vicious, 
spell-bound  for  a  little  by  the  awful  spectacle,  while  the  ceaseless 
though  lesser  din  arises  from  the  professional  scoundrels,  the  thieves 
in  esse,  the  murderers  in  posse,  who  are  impressed  by  nothing  save 
by  the  touch  of  the  fatal  slip-knot  under  their  own  right  ears. 
Singularly  enough,  the  crowd  increased  after  the  execution,  persons 
of  delicate  temperament  joining  it,  I  suppose,  who  had  not  nerves 
enough  for  a  hanging,  but  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  a  cutting 
down.' 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Dickens  was  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment.  It  was  certainly  not  the  case  at  this 
date,  nor  do  I  believe  it  ever  was,  though  he  wrote  strongly  against 
public  executions.  Speaking  of  the  villanous  crew  of  the  '  Flowery 
Land,'  he  told  me  that  the  sheriff  had  given  him  a  very  character- 
istic account  of  them.  There  had  been  originally  seven  condemned 
to  death,  but  two  were  reprieved.  Eeprieved  criminals  are  generally 
much  affected,  and  the  fact  of  their  escape  is  broken  to  them  with 
great  care  by  the  officials.  In  this  case,  when  the  two  men  were 
told  they  were  not  to  be  hanged,  one  received  the  news  with  total 
apathy,  but  the  other  with  great  vivacity  exclaimed,  <  Then  can  I 
have  Antonio's  shoes'  (Antonio  was  one  of  his  less  fortunate  friends), 
'  because  they  exactly  fit  me  ? ' 

Dickens  had  been  present  at  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Manning 
and  knew  something  of  the  lady.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Brownrigg  she  was  perhaps  the  wickedest  of  her  sex ;  but  she  had 
her  attractions.  He  told  me  that  when  arrested  in  Edinburgh 
she  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  police  officer  that  accom- 
panied her  in  the  train  to  town — though  he  was  an  elderly  man 
with  a  family — that  he  could  never  forgive  himself  the  hand  he 
had  in  her  subsequent  fate,  and  that  when  she  was  executed  he 
committed  suicide.  The  effigy  of  her  in  Madame  Tussaud's,  in 
Baker  Street,  was  very  like,  and  I  went  to  see  it  in  consequence. 
The  great  annual  cattle  show  was  being  held  under  the  same 
roof,  and  I  remember — such  was  my  eye  to  '  copy '  at  that  time — 
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that  I  wrote  an  account  of  both  exhibitions  on  the  occasion,  under 
the  not  inappropriate  title  of  <  Wax  and  Tallow.' 

The  'Comic  History  of  England,'  with  its  admirable  illustra- 
tions by  Leech,  had  greatly  amused  me  as  a  boy.  I  now  often 
met  the  artist,  a  gentle,  pleasant  fellow,  beloved  ^by  all  who  knew 
him,  but  certainly  one  who  disappointed  expectation  in  the  way  of 
comedy.  He  was  very  silent,  and  his  air  was  generally  one  of 
settled  gloom.  He  was,  no  doubt,  however,  a  great  observer,  and 
when  he  heard  a  lively  story  that  <  lent  itself  to  illustration,  he 
would  sometimes  inquire  '  whether  it  was  copyright.' 

Gilbert  a  Beckett  I  only  met  once,  at  a  little  dinner  party 
given  by  one  of  the  founders  of  <  Punch ; '  his  talk  was  very  enter- 
taining and  characteristic.  There  was  some  guava  jelly  at  dessert, 
which  pleased  my  youthful  palate.  '  I  am  glad  you  like  it,'  said 
my  hostess.  <  We  rather  plume  ourselves  upon  it.  Some  people 
make  it  of  apple  and  call  it  guava ;  they  think  there  is  no  harm 
in  a  false  name.' 

4  You  should  rather  say  an  appellation,'  murmured  a  Beckett. 

The  Keverend  James  White  I  have  already  mentioned.  I 
had  known  him  in  my  boyhood,  at  Shanklin,  where  we  used  to 
crack  jokes  together,  though  mine  of  course  were  hazel  nuts 
(and  often  with  nothing  in  them),  while  his  were  from  the  cocoa 
tree.  He  had  a  kindly  as  well  as  a  humorous  nature,  and  pro- 
tected me  from  the  many  snubs  (I  dare  say  well  deserved)  which 
my  precocity  evoked  from  my  elders.  Detraction,  flickering 
with  its  serpent  tongue,  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  spoilt 
me  ;  a  statement  which  bore  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it.  He  was 
the  first  man  I  knew  who  was  intimate  with  literary  men  and 
who  told  me  anecdotes  about  them.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Dickens  and  of  Tennyson.  I  remember  his  reciting  to  me  a 
sonnet  the  latter  had  written,  describing  a  sail  he  and  White  and 
Peel  (the  author  of  4  The  Fair  Island ')  took  together  one  day. 
Respect  for  the  laws  of  copyright,  and  also  my  forgetfulness  of  all 
the  lines  but  one,  prevent  my  quoting  the  entire  poem  ;  but  the 
first  line,  I  remember,  ran  thus : 

'  Two  poets  and  a  mighty  dramatist,' 

at  the  utterance  of  which  last  word  he  struck  his  breast  theatri- 
cally and  observed  parenthetically,  <  That's  me,  young  gentleman.' 
Indeed  White's  dramas  from  Scottish  history  were  of  great  merit, 
and  one  of  them,  <  The  King  of  the  Commons,'  was  played  by 
Phelps  (at  the  Princess's)  with  great  success.  He  also  wrote 
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6  The  Landmarks  of  English  History,'  '  Eighteen  Christian  Cen- 
turies,' and  a  very  good  <  History  of  France.'  I  have  heard  that 
when  at  Oxford,  though  too  lazy  to  write  for  '  the  Newdigate/  he 
converted  in  a  single  evening  the  severely  classical  poem  that 
gained  the  prize  into  something,  if  not  superior,  at  all  events,  very 
different,  by  interpolating  alternate  lines  of  the  most  humorous 
character;  and  the  high  spirits  of  his  youth  very  frequently 
asserted  themselves  in  maturity.  I  remember  his  reproving  a 
very  talkative  young  woman  for  her  garrulity  at  the  same  time 
that  he  corrected  her  grammar.  They  were  going  into  dinner  one 
day,  and  he  expressed  his  hope  that  she  had  a  good  appetite. 

6 1  always  have,'  she  said  ;  '  my  motto  is  toujours  pret.' 

6  It  should  be  toujours  prete,  my  dear,'  was  her  companion's  reply. 

He  was  an  excellent  storyteller,  and  I  well  remember  his  de- 
scribing to  me  a  particular  evening  with  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  some 
social  wits,  which  made  ine  yearn  to  be  in  such  company.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  some  threatened  French  invasion,  and  one  man  (he 
told  me)  announced  his  intention  of  '  locking  himself  in  the  cellar 
and  arming  himself  with  a  corkscrew ' ;  another,  who  had  taken  a 
sufficiency  of  champagne,  of  'joining  the  Toxophilite  Society,' 
whereupon  Jerrold  flashed  out,  like  a  rapier  from  its  sheath,  that 
the  Intoxophilite  Society  would  better  suit  him. 

The  novelist  last  taken  from  us,  Charles  Eeade,  I  saw  less  of 
than  of  his  literary  brethren.  My  acquaintance  with  him  did  not 
begin  till  his  infirmity  of  deafness  had  grown  to  be  a  source  of 
much  inconvenience  to  him  ;  but  it  certainly  had  not  the  effect, 
often  attributed  to  it,  in  making  him  impatient  or  morose.  His 
hollowed  hand  and  smiling  attentive  face  are  always  present  in  the 
picture  which  my  memory  draws  of  him.  He  expressed  himself 
very  strongly  upon  matters  in  which  his  feelings  were  moved,  but 
they  were  always  moved  in  the  right  direction,  and  though  when 
contending  with  an  adversary  on  paper  he  did  not  use  the  feather 
end  of  his  pen,  his  heart  was  as  soft  as  a  woman's.  He  was  never 
moved  by  those  petty  jealousies  which  (with  little  reason,,  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes)  are  attributed  to  his  craft,1  and  the  last  time 
he  spoke  to  me  on  literary  subjects  was  in  praise  of  one  who 
might  well  have  been  considered  a  rival — Wilkie  Collins.  6 1  can 

1  '  As  for  rivalry,'  says  Walter  Scott,  '  I  think  it  has  seldom  existed  among 
those  who  know  by  experience  that  there  are  much  better  things  in  the  world 
than  literary  reputation.  ...  I  should  as  soon  think  of  nursing  one  of  my  own 
fingers  into  a  whitlow  for  my  private  amusement,  as  encouraging  such  a  feeling. 

3—2 
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imagine,'  he  said,  <  that  his  work  fails  to  appeal  to  some  people, 
otherwise  good  judges,  but  he  is  a  great  artist.' 

The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  painfully  ascending  the  stairs 
of  the  London  Library,  looking  very  old  and  ill.  I  waited  for  him 
on  the  landing,  where  he  noticed  some  books  in  my  hand  which  I 
was  carrying  away  for  a  professional  purpose.  'How  hard  you 
work,'  he  said ;  then  added,  with  pathos,  <  so  did  I  at  your  age.' 

His  tone  and  manner  recalled  to  me  those  of  another  and 
greater  writer  on  an  occasion  when  I  was  instancing  to  him  Walter 
Scott's  inability  in  his  old  age  to  compose  when  he  wished  to  do 
so,  and  his  bursting  into  tears  in  consequence,  as  the  most  pathetic 
incident  in  the  annals  of  literature.  '  For  God's  sake  don't  talk 
of  it,'  he  said,  '  it  is  what  we  must  all  come  to.'  But  he  never 
did  come  to  it,  nevertheless. 

Lever  I  met  very  seldom,  and  never  when  he  was  at  his  best. 
He  had  fallen  into  ill  health  and  premature  old  age.  Yet  at  times 
he  was  a  charming  companion ;  not  a  conversationalist,  but  an  ad- 
mirable raconteur.  When  once  set  a-going  he  fairly  bubbled  over 
with  good  stories ;  but  they  were  for  the  most  part  Irish  and  con- 
nected with  old  times.  He  had  lived  so  long  out  of  England  that 
he  was  not  en  rapport  with  people  and  things  of  the  day.  His 
nature  was  genial  and  careless  as  that  of  the  heroes  of  his  earlier 
books,  and  he  had  no  notion  of  practical  affairs  even  when  con- 
nected with  his  own  calling.  He  told  me,  only  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  that  he  had  never  received  sixpence  from  the  sale  of  his 
advanced  sheets  anywhere.  To  me,  whom  circumstances  compelled 
to  look  after  such  matters  pretty  keenly,  and  who,  if  I  had  not 
6  surveyed  mankind  from  China  to  Peru  '  with  an  eye  to  advanced 
sheets,  had  *  placed '  them  on  occasion  even  in  Japan  (at  Yoko- 
hama), this  neglect  appeared  inexplicable. 

It  is  probable  that  his  publishers  made  these  outside  arrange- 
ments for  him,  and  took  them  into  account  in  their  transactions 
with  him.  In  Trollope's  case,  who  told  me  almost  the  same  thing — 
'  I  never  got  a  farthing  from  the  Americans,'  he  said,  (  save  501.  for 
"  Ayala's  Angel"'— it  seems  certain  that  he  laboured  under  the 
same  mistake,  a  far  more  extraordinary  one  for  him  to  make,  who 
plumed  himself  upon  his  business  habits,  than  for  Lever.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  public  (as  it  certainly  will  be  to  the  budding 
novelist)  to  learn  that  the  serial  works  of  our  popular  writers 
appear  coincidently  not  only  in  America,  but  in  many  of  our 
colonies.  Australia  is  the  most  liberal  and  enterprising  in  this 
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respect,  and  Canada  (a  fact  which  is  partly  explained  by  its  being 
overshadowed  by  the  great  republic)  the  least.  The  works  of  our 
story-tellers  are  also  to  be  found  in  every  European  tongue  :  with 
Eussia,  Holland,  and  Sweden  there  is,  however,  no  international 
copyright,  so  that  nothing  is  to  be  got  out  of  them  but  thanks 
and  fame ;  and  with  France  and  Italy,  although  there  is  a  treaty, 
there  might  almost  as  well  not  be  one,  so  far  as  any  material 
benefit  to  the  English  author  is  concerned.  Germany,  however, 
though  poor,  is  honest,  and  sends  some  slight  contribution  to  the 
British  author's  purse  in  return  for  the  right  of  translation. 

The  edition  of  Baron  Tauchnitz,  which  is  of  course  in  English,  is 
quite  another  affair.  There  is  a  notion  abroad — or  rather  at  home 
— that  the  Baron  does  not  purchase  the  works  he  publishes  in  his 
Continental  series.  This  is  a  gross  mistake.  He  did  so  even  when 
there  was  no  necessity  (i.e.  when  there  was  no  copyright  treaty,  as 
he  does  now  in  the  case  of  American  authors),  and  I  have  always 
found  him  not  only  an  honourable  but  a  most  liberal  paymaster. 

Trollope  was  the  least  literary  man  of  letters  I  ever  met; 
indeed,  had  I  not  known  him  for  the  large-hearted  and  natural 
man  he  was,  I  should  have  suspected  him  of  some  affectation  in  this 
respect.  Though  he  certainly  took  pleasure  in  writing  novels  I 
doubt  whether  he  took  any  in  reading  them ;  and  from  his  con- 
versation, quite  as  much  as  from  his  own  remarks  on  the  subject 
in  his  autobiography,  I  should  judge  he  had  not  read  a  dozen, 
even  of  Dickens's,  in  his  life.  His  manners  were  rough  and,  so 
to  speak,  tumultuous,  but  he  had  a  tender  heart  and  a  strong 
sense  of  duty.  He  has  done  his  literary  reputation  as  much  harm 
by  the  revelation  of  his  method  of  work  as  by  his  material  views 
of  its  result.  He  took  almost  a  savage  pleasure  in  demolishing 
the  theory  of  '  inspiration,'  which  has  caused  the  world  to  deny  his 
'  genius ; '  but  although  he  was  the  last,  and  a  long  way  the  last,  of 
the  great  triumvirate  of  modern  novelists  (for  Bulwer  is  not  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath,  and  George  Eliot  stands  per  se)  he 
hangs  '  on  the  line '  with  them. 

If  I  may  venture  to  express  my  own  opinion  upon  a  matter 
to  which  I  have  at  least  given  more  attention  than  most  people, 
there  seems  to  me  this  noteworthy  difference  between  the  above- 
named  three  authors  and  our  present  novelists:  the  characters 
the  former  have  drawn  are  more  individualised.  Dick  Swiveller, 
Colonel  Newcome,  and  Mrs.  Proudie,  for  example,  are  people  we 
know  and  speak  of  as  having  had  a  real  existence.  The  works  of 
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our  living  storytellers  are  (with  certain  exceptions,  however,  for 
who  does  not  recall  Count  Fosco  ?)  known  by  their  names  rather 
than  by  the  characters  they  have  created. 

I  take,  merely  as  a  specimen  (and  I  trust  Mr.  Blackmore  will 
forgive  me  for  so  doing),  that  admirable  romance  '  Lorna  Doone  ;' 
none  of  the  three  men  we  are  considering  could  have  written  it 
to  save  their  lives,  yet  I  doubt  whether  ten  of  the  thousands  of 
readers  who  have  delighted  in  it  could  give  the  names  of  its 
dramatis  personce.  There  is  nothing  so  cheap  (and  nasty)  as 
detraction ;  and  in  stating  this  opinion,  detraction  is  the  last  thing, 
Heaven  knows,  which  I  wish  to  convey.  I  have  the  heartiest  con- 
tempt for  that  school  of  '  criticasters '  (as  Charles  Keade  called 
them)  who  are  always  praising  the  dead  at  the  expense  of  the 
living ;  and  there  are  probably  few  readers  who  take  such  pleasure 
in  the  works  of  living  writers  as  I  do.  There  is,  I  readily  admit, 
more  poetry  and  natural  truth  in  some  of  them  than  in  Dickens ; 
more  dramatic  interest  than  in  Thackeray ;  more  humour  and 
pathos  than  in  Trollope ;  but,  to  my  mind,  the  individualism  of 
character  is  much  less  marked  than  in  those  three  authors. 

I  first  saw  Thackeray  at  the  house  of  my  brother-in-law,1  with 
whom  I  was  then  staying  in  Gloucester  Place ;  they  had  lived 
together  as  young  men  at  Weimar,  but  had  never  seen  one 
another  since,  and  their  meeting  was  very  interesting.  Their 
lines  in  life  had  been  different,  but  the  recollection  of  old 
times  drew  them  together  closely.  A  curious  and  characteristic 
thing  happened  on  the  occasion  in  question.  There  were  a  dozen 
people  or  so  at  dinner,  all  unknown  to  Thackeray,  but  he  was  in 
good  spirits  and  made  himself  very  agreeable.  It  disappointed 
me  excessively,  when,  immediately  after  dinner,  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  a  most  particular  engagement  and  was  about  to  wish 
good  night  to  his  host.  « But  will  you  not  even  smoke  a  cigar 
first  ?  '  I  inquired.  « A  cigar  ?  Oh,  they  smoke  here,  do  they  ? 
Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that  was  my  engagement,'  and  he 
remained  for  some  hours.  There  was  an  ancient  gentleman  at 
table  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  half  a  century  ago  at 
college,  by  whom  the  novelist  was  much  attracted,  and  especially 
when  he  told  him  that  there  was  nothing  really  original  in  modern 
literature;  everything,  he  said,  came  indirectly  more  or  less 
from— I  think  he  said— Pindar. 

*  But  at  all  events  Pindar  did  not  write  "  Vanity  Fair," '  I  said. 

1  Major  Prower.  At  his  home,  Purfcon  House,  in  Wiltshire,  I  spent  many  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  early  life ;  would  that  his  eye  could  note  the  acknowledgment. 
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'  Yes,  sir,'  answered  the  old  gentleman  confidently,  '  he  did. 
In  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  Pindar  did  write  it.' 

This  view  of  affairs,  which  was  quite  new  to  him,  delighted 
Thackeray,  who  was  so  pleased  with  his  evening  that  he  invited 
the  whole  company — fourteen  in  all — to  dine  with  him  the  next 
day.  I  mention  the  circumstance  not  only  as  being  a  humorous 
thing  in  itself,  but  as  illustrative  of  a  certain  boyish  and  im- 
pulsive strain  that  there  was  in  his  nature.  He  told  me  after- 
wards that  when  he  subsequently  went  to  the  club  that  night  he 
had  felt  so  dangerously  hospitable  that  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
prevent  himself  '  asking  some  more  people  ; '  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  did  ask  two  other  guests.  He  had  been  very  moderate 
as  to  wine-drinking,  and  was  only  carried  away  by  a  spirit  of 
geniality,  which  now  and  then  overmastered  him.  The  guests  who 
had  so  much  taken  his  fancy — or  perhaps  it  was  only  the  ancient 
Classic,  whom  he  could  not  well  have  invited  without  the  others — • 
were  of  course  delighted  with  their  invitation,  but  many  of  them 
had  scruples  about  accepting  it.  They  called  the  next  afternoon, 
in  pairs,  to  know  '  what  we  were  going  to  do  about  it,'  and 
6  whether  we  thought  Mr.  Thackeray  had  really  meant  it.'  For 
my  part  I  said  I  should  go  if  I  went  alone ;  and  go  we  did.  An 
excellent  dinner  we  got,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the 
notice ;  nor  in  our  kind  hostess's  manner  could  be  detected  the 
least  surprise  at  what  must  nevertheless  have  seemed  a  somewhat 
unlooked-for  incursion. 

Trollope  has  been  hard  on  Thackeray — -just  as  the  public  have 
been  hard  on  Trollope — because  his  mode  of  composition  did  not 
chime  in  with  his  own,  and  was  indeed  diametrically  opposite. 
Thackeray's  habits  were  anything  but  methodical,  and  he  found 
the  duties  of  editorship  especially  irksome.  Communications  from 
his  contributors,  and  especially  the  would-be  ones,  annoyed  and 
even  distressed  him  to  an  almost  incredible  degree.  I  remember 
his  complaining  of  one  of  them  with  a  vigour  and  irritation  which 
amused  me  exceedingly.  A  young  fellow  had  sent  him  a  long 
story,  for  which  he  demanded  particular  attention  'from  the 
greatest  of  novelists,'  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  a  sick  sister 
entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  support.  Thackeray  was  touched 
by  the  appeal,  and,  contrary  to  his  custom,  wrote  his  corre- 
spondent a  long  letter  of  advice,  enclosing  also  (which  was  by  no 
means  contrary  to  his  custom)  some  pecuniary  assistance.  '  I  feel 
for  your  position,'  he  said,  *  and  appreciate  your  motive  for  ex- 
ertion ;  but  I  must  tell  you  at  once  that  you  will  never  do  any- 
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thing  in  literature.  Your  contribution  is  worthless  in  every  way, 
and  it  is  the  truest  kindness,  both  to  her  for  whom  you  are 
working  and  to  yourself,  to  tell  you  so  outright.  Turn  your  mind 
at  once  to  some  other  industry.' 

This  produced  a  reply  from  the  young  gentleman  which 
astonished  Thackeray  a  great  deal  more  than  it  did  me.  It  was 
couched  in  the  most  offensive  terms  conceivable,  and  ended  by 
telling  <  the  greatest  of  novelists '  that,  though  he  had  attained  by 
good  luck  <  the  top  of  the  tree,  he  would  one  day  find  himself, 
where  he  deserved  to  be,  at  the  bottom  of  it.' 

'  For  my  part,'  said  Thackeray  (upon  my  showing  some  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  suffocation),  'I  see  little  to  laugh  at. 
What  a  stupid,  ungrateful  creature  the  man  must  be  !  and  if  ever  I 
waste  another  half-hour  again  in  writing  to  a  creature  of  that  sort 
"call  me  .horse,"  or  worse.'  He  was  not  so  accustomed  to  the 
vagaries  of  rejected  contribiitors  as  I  was. 

Though  the  views  of  life  entertained  by  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray were  as  different  as  the  poles,  it  has  always  been  the  fashion 
to  draw  comparisons  between  them ;  some  disciples  of  the  latter 
have  even  thought  they  did  their  master  honour  by  speaking  of 
Dickens  as  his  rival  and  then  depreciating  him.  I  wonder 
whether  these  gentry  knew  what  Thackeray  really  thought  of 
Dickens's  genius.  They  certainly  could  hardly  have  read  what  he 
wrote  of  it,  and  especially  of  the  pathetic  side  of  it. 

*  And  now,'  says  Thackeray  (I  think  in  his  '  Box  of  Christmas 
Books '),  <  there  is  but  one  book  left  in  the  box,  the  smallest  one ; 
but  oh,  how  much  the  best  of  all !  It  is  the  work  of  the  master 
of  all  English  humourists  now  alive — the  young  man  who  came 
and  took  his  place  calmly  at  the  head  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  who 
has  kept  it.  Think  of  all  we  owe  him — the  store  of  happy  hours 
that  he  has  made  us  pass ;  the  kindly  and  pleasant  companions 
whom  he  has  introduced  to  us ;  the  harmless  laughter,  the  genial 
wit,  the  frank,  manly  love  he  has  taught  us  to  feel.  Every  month 
of  these  years  has  brought  us  some  kind  token  from  this  delight- 
ful genius.  .  .  .  What  books  have  appeared  that  have  taken  so 
affectionate  a  hold  of  our  English  public  as  his  ?  ' 

Of  the  <  Carol'  he  wrote,  <  Who  can  listen  to  objections  regard- 
ing such  a  book  as  this  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  national  benefit,  and 
to  every  man  and  woman  who  reads  it  a  personal  kindness.  The 
last  two  people  I  heard  speak  of  it  were  women ;  neither  knew  the 
other,  or  the  author,  and  both  said  by  way  of  criticism,  «  God 
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bless  him  !  "...  As  for  Tiny  Tim,  there  is  a  certain  passage  in  the 
book  regarding  that  young  gentleman  about  which  a  man  should 
hardly  speak  in  print,  or  in  public,  any  more  than  he  would  of 
any  other  affliction  of  his  private  heart.  There  is  not  a  reader  in 
England  but  that  little  creature  will  be  a  bond  of  union  between 
author  and  him;  and  he  will  say  of  Charles  Dickens,  as  the 
women  did  just  now,  "  Grod  bless  him  !  "  What  a  feeling  is  this 
for  a  writer  to  be  able  to  inspire,  and  what  a  reward  to  reap ! ' 

Lest  it  may  be  imagined  that  this  opinion  of  Thackeray's 
respecting  the  merits  of  his  great  contemporary  was  extorted  by 
his  admiration  of  his  {  Christmas  Books  '  alone,  or  was  expressed 
upon  his  earlier  writings  only,  I  append  a  much  later  and  less 
known  criticism  to  the  same  effect. 

'As  for  the  charities  of  Mr.  Dickens,  multiplied  kindnesses 
which  he  has  conferred  upon  us  all,  upon  our  children,  upon 
people  educated  and  uneducated,  upon  the  myriads  who  speak 
our  common  tongue,  have  not  you,  have  not  I,  all  of  us,  reason 
to  be  thankful  to  this  kind  friend  who  so  often  cheered  so  many 
hours,  brought  pleasure  and  sweet  laughter  to  so  many  homes, 
made  such  multitudes  of  children  happy,  endowed  us  with  such  a 
sweet  store  of  gracious  thoughts,  fair  fancies,  soft  sympathies, 
hearty  enjoyments?  I  may  quarrel  with  Mr.  Dickens's  art  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times ;  I  delight  and  wonder  at  his 
genius.  I  recognise  it — I  speak  with  awe  and  reverence — a 
commission  from  that  Divine  Beneficence  whose  blessed  task  *we 
know  it  will  one  day  be  to  wipe  every  tear  from  everji  eye. 
Thankfully  I  take  my  share  of  the  feast  of  love  and  kindness 
which  this  noble  and  generous  and  charitable  soul  has  contributed 
to  the  happiness  of  the  world.  I  take  and  enjoy  my  share,  and 
say  a  benediction  for  the  meal.' 

I  should  especially  recommend  this  criticism  to  '  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  the  clubs ' — the  people  who  don't  think  and  the  people 
who  don't  feel — when  they  are  inclined  to  speak  of  Dickens's 
4  morbid  sentimentality.' 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  a 
word  or  two  about  the  insolence,  not  of  the  critics — for  I  have 
already  expressed  my  high  opinion  both  of  their  ability  and  their 
appreciativeness — but  of  a  certain  class  of  amateur  critic  in  rela- 
tion to  fiction.  *  Everyone  can  poke  a  fire  and  drive  a  gig,'  and, 
it  would  also  seem,  can  criticise  a  novel.  '  Although,'  says  Miss 
Austen,  speaking  of  her  own  trade,  ( our  productions  have  afforded 
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more  extensive  and  unaffected  pleasure  than  those  of  any  other 
literary  corporation  in  the  world,  no  species  of  composition  has 
been  so  much  decried.  From  pride,  ignorance,  and  fashion  our 
foes  are  almost  as  many  as  our  readers,  and  while  the  abilities  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  abridger  of  the  History  of 
England  are  eulogised  by  a  thousand  pens,  there  seems  a  general 
agreement  to  slight  the  performances  which  have  only  genius, 
wit,  and  taste  to  recommend  them.' 

Novelists  are  certainly  not  '  slighted '  now,  but  '  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-ninth  abridger,'  or  anyone  else  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  quite  another  line  of  literature,  thinks  him- 
self qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  genius  of  Dickens.  Only 
a  few  months  ago  I  read  a  criticism  (as  I  suppose  he  would  call 
it)  from  a  person  of  this  kind,  to  whom  no  one  ever  imputed  the 
possession  of  a  single  grain  of  humour  or  pathos,  which  may  well 
serve  as  a  warning  to  all  such  trespassers  upon  a  domain  of  which 
they  know  absolutely  nothing.  *  I  could  never  read  Dickens  with 
any  pleasure,'  he  candidly  confesses,  without  the  least  conscious- 
ness of  writing  himself  down  an  ass ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  his  works.  Of  course  there  are  many  intelligent  persons 
to  whom  the  power  of  appreciating  fiction  of  any  kind  is  denied  ; 
what  is  amazing  is  that  they  should  rush  into  print  to  say  so. 
Their  opinion  should  be  entertained  in  silence,  or  expressed  to 
their  friends  as  it  were  in  camera,  so  that  the  fact  of  their  in- 
tellectual incompetency  should  be  concealed.  What  Thackeray — 
a  well-qualified  critic  indeed— wrote  of  Dickens  he  also  certainly 
felt.  I  had  once  a  long  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject : 
it  was  before  the  shadow  (cast  by  a  trivial  matter  after  all)  had 
come  between  them,  but  I  am  sure  that  would  not  have  altered 
his  opinion.  Of  course  there  were  some  points  on  which  he  was 
less  enthusiastic  than  on  others :  the  height  of  the  literary  pedestal 
on  which  Dickens  stood  was,  he  thought,  for  some  reasons,  to  be 
deplored  for  his  own  sake.  *  There  is  nobody  to  tell  him  when 
anything  goes  wrong,'  he  said  :  <  Dickens  is  the  Sultan,  and  Wills 
is  his  Grand  Vizier  ;'  but,  on  the  whole,  his  praise  was  as  great  as 
it  was  generous. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  remember  that  our  two  great 
novelists  became  friends  again  before  death  took  all  that  it  could 
take  of  one  of  them  away.  I  walked  back  with  the  survivor  from  the 
other's  funeral  at  Kensal  Green,  and  from  what  Dickens  said  on  that 
occasion— though  the  touching  <  In  Memoriam '  from  his  pen  in  this 
very  Magazine  was  proof  sufficient— I  can  bear  witness  to  the  fact. 
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WHEN  Grarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  on  the  completion  of  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  the  country,  was  leaving  Peru  for  Spain,  he  was 
allowed,  by  favour,  to  pay  a  last  solemn  visit  to  the  remains  of  his 
ancestors  in  the  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Cuzco.  There  they  sat,  the  illustrious  Incas  of  the  past  three 
hundred  years,  each  in  his  imperial  robes  and  splendid  ornaments, 
his  hands  crossed  in  front  of  him,  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast,  as 
though  in  profound  thought  over  some  state  problem.  Eight  and 
left,  like  knights  in  their  stalls,  reposed  the  dusky  remnants  of 
departed  majesty,  as  they  had  sat  in  life  in  their  magnificent 
palaces,  as  they  had  been  carried  in  their  gorgeous  progresses  and 
exhibited  to  their  adoring  subjects. 

Now  their  feasting  was  over  and  their  palaces  dismantled. 
The  last  of  the  mysterious  Children  of  the  Sun  had  been  trea- 
cherously assassinated,  and  the  very  emblem  of  their  power  and 
sacred  origin,  the  wondrous  shield  of  gold  that  represented  the 
luminary  and  hung  in  the  temple,  had  been  played  for  and  lost  at 
cards  by  a  dissolute  soldier  of  fortune.  Nothing  now  remained 
but  to  rifle  the  revered  persons  of  the  mummies  themselves,  and 
turn  their  resting-place  into  a  stable  for  Almagro's  horse. 

It  may  be  that  at  this  day,  in  some  obscure  convent  garden 
corner,  among  broken  images  and  forgotten  lumber,  there  may  lie 
unrecognised  the  brown  and  shrivelled  frame  of  one  of  those  mild 
despots ;  whose  empire  penetrated  to  the  eternal  snows  of  the 
Cordilleras ;  to  whom,  and  to  whom  alone,  a  well-ordered  people 
looked  for  protection,  for  sustenance,  for  advice  ;  the  grave  accents 
of  whose  authority  echoed  even  over  the  threshold  of  life,  even 
after  their  last  summons  home  to  the  mansions  of  their  father,  the 
Sun ;  for,  yearly,  the  brittle  air- dried  corpse  was  borne  to  the 
scene  of  its  former  splendour,  there  to  receive  the  acclamations  of 
subjects  that  had  forgotten  neither  their  fear  nor  their  affection. 

The  embalmer  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  not  the  man  he 
was  in  those  days.  He  has  none  of  the  sacred  personality  of  the 
Egyptian,  nor  the  dutiful  character  of  the  Hebrew.  He  is  but 
rarely  called  upon  to  exercise  his  art,  such  as  it  is,  on  the  remains 
of  emperors,  nor  even  to  fix  the  traits  of  remarkable  commoners. 
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He  thinks  himself  fortunate  if  twice  or  thrice  in  the  year  his  services 
are  required  to  give  something  like  permanence  to  those  who,  in 
life,  did  little  towards  it  for  themselves.  Once  it  was  father 
Jacob,  reverently  transported  to  his  last  rest  in  the  Cave  of 
Hebron  by  the  side  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Kebecca ;  once  the 
mighty  Alexander,  lying  in  honey;  once  Poppsea,  the  wife  of 
Nero,  for  whom  Octavia  was  divorced  and  murdered ;  once  the 
sublime  Founder  of  our  religion,  lovingly  cared  for  by  Joseph  and 
Nicodemus;  once  kings,  queens,  high-priests,  and  statesmen. 
And  now — a  few  Americans,  surprised  by  death  while  amusing 
themselves  in  Europe ;  an  occasional  Roman  Catholic  dignitary  ; 
a  rare  foreign  ambassador  or  exiled  emperor,  to  treat  whom  a 
hospital  porter  goes  down  by  train  with  his  apparatus  in  a  black 
bag:  these  are  all  that  remain  of  the  immense  and  splendid 
clientele  of  the  embalmers  of  the  past. 

It  is  no  office  now  of  affection  or  of  pity,  but  a  simple  business 
transaction:  the  embalmer  is  no  longer  an  artist,  he  is  only  a 
nice  hand.  Where  the  ancients  thought  and  worked  for  three 
months,  it  is  all  over  in  half  an  hour,  beginning  with  the  femoral 
artery  and  ending  with  the  great  toe ;  on  which — his  surgical 
imprimatur — the  operator  makes  a  final  cross-slash  to  see  that 
the  preservative  fluid  has  completely  done  its  penetrating  duty. 

No  wonder,  as  was  pathetically  remarked  to  us  by  a  modern 
professor  of  the  art,  there  is  nowadays  no  relish  to  be  found  in 
the  work. 

Only  two  thousand  years  ago — and  what  is  that  in  the  history 
of  an  art  ? — when  death  visited  an  Egyptian  household,  the  rela- 
tives at  once  took  steps  to  place  the  corpse  in  that  condition  in 
which  alone  it  could  be  sure  of  enjoying  its  immortality ;  for  it 
was  their  belief  that  the  soul,  on  quitting  the  body,  ran  a  solitary 
course  of  trial  and  temptation,  and,  that  course  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  not  till  then,  returned  and  reanimated  its  old 
companion. 

Their  future  life  would  be,  it  was  held,  very  much  as  their  past 
had  been :  they  eat,  drank,  and  made  merry,  and  Kemains  ineffi- 
ciently treated  would  enter  immortality  (if  one  may  say  so  without 
flippancy)  heavily  handicapped.  Unless  the  most  punctilious  care 
were  exercised,  there  would  be  every  chance  of  a  realisation  of 
that  terrible  curse  of  Carlyle— that  Satan  had  his  weak  stomach  to 
digest  with  to  all  eternity. 

It  is  from  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  alone,  we  believe, 
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that  anything  is  known  of  the  process  the  body  underwent ;  but, 
as  this  paper  is  an  account  rather  of  the  embalmer  than  of  em- 
balming, and  as  the  curious  can  find  the  information  for  them- 
selves by  looking  into  the  86th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the 
first  author,  and  the  91st  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  second, 
we  do  not  propose  to  set  it  out  here. 

The  remains  once  more  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  familiar  to  most  of  us,  they  were  often 
suffered,  for  reasons  that  are  not  always  specified,  to  rest  some 
time  in  the  house  unburied.  The  rock  tomb  might  be  full,  or 
possibly  not  ready ;  the  deceased,  for  past  misconduct,  might  have 
been  refused  burial  by  the  terrible  Judges  of  the  Dead ;  the  family 
might  be  poor  and  choose  to  keep  their  dead  at  home,  tied  in  a 
sense  to  their  apron  strings  ;  or,  perhaps,  fully  aware  of  the  valu- 
able security  they  represented,  prefer  to  have  them  at  hand  against 
a  rainy  day. 

For,  in  those  days,  there  was  no  surer  way  of  raising  an  Egyp- 
tian loan  than  by  offering  a  relative  in  pledge  as  security ;  since 
the  feeling  of  the  country  was  so  extraordinarily  strong  against 
the  impiety  of  those  who  suffered  their  ancestors  to  go  for  any 
length  of  time  unburied,  that  they  were  forced,  on  the  earliest 
opportunity,  to  redeem  them. 

Charles  Surface  knocking  down  the  family  portraits  has  here  a 
prototype  in  the  scapegrace  of  the  Nile  selling  up  the  family  dead. 

Once  buried,  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter ;  once  laid  with 
the  singing  of  hymns  in  the  rock  tomb,  no  one  ever  thought  of 
entering  the  hermetically  sealed  chamber,  or  even  of  visiting  the 
spot. 

The  dead  man  had  everything  he  could  possibly  want  till  the 
soul  returned  ;  food,  money,  clothes,  while  under  his  head  lay  the 
viTOKsfyakaiov  to  revive  his  vital  warmth  when  the  time  came  for 
immortality.  Amulets  lay  on  his  bosom  to  protect  him  against 
the  liers-in-wait  that  plotted  his  downfall,  and  round  his  head 
hung  the  papyri  of  the  inspired  Ritual  of  the  Dead,  by  the  study 
and  observance  of  which  he  worked  his  passage  in  the  Bark  of  the 
Sun,  until  he  was  finally  assimilated  by  the  luminary  and  entered 
into  his  rest. 

In  the  mysterious  language  of  Thoth,  the  divine  scribe,  who 
reveals  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the  mysterious  nature  of  things 
to  man,  « he  went  in  like  a  hawk  and  came  out  like  a  phoenix, 
entering  the  celestial  gate.' 
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The  Roman  occupation  ruined  the  calling  by  taking  the  money 
out  of  the  country,  and  only  a  few  years  after  the  Christian  era, 
the  art,  in  the  completer  sense,  was  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Nor  did  it  appear  in  Europe  for  more  than  four  hundred  years. 

In  the  meantime  there  sprang  up  a  curious  trade  in  mummy 
as  a  medicine  that  deserves  to  be  noticed,  if  only  for  its  absurdity : 
a  trade  that  progressed  in  secrecy  from  Arab  retailer  to  Jew  whole- 
sale merchant,  until,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
it  was  openly  sold  in  the  shops  and  quoted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

It  relieved  headache,  megrims,  palsy,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  drow- 
siness ;  it  was  invaluable  against  poisons  and  the  bites  of  animals, 
spitting  of  blood,  rupture  of  vessels,  wounds ;  worn  round  the 
neck,  with  a  mixture  of  pulverised  rhubarb,  it  protected  the 
fortunate  possessor  against  any  kind  of  danger  or  disaster,  and, 
constantly  carried  as  it  was  by  Francis  L,  it  must  have  been  acci- 
dentally left  at  home  on  the  morning  of  the  defeat  of  Pavia,  since 
it  did  not  save  the  monarch  from  capture  and  imprisonment. 

But  with  the  trade  came  of  course  the  forgery,  and  so  careless 
were  the  manufacturers  in  their  selection  of  material,  that  patients 
were  being  continually  upset  by  doses  of  a  compound  that  instead 
of  curing  the  megrims  generally  produced  them. 

6  Let  them  see  to  iV  says  the  sagacious  Grew,  '  that  dare  to 
trust  to  old  gums  which  have  long  since  lost  their  virtue.' 

And  again,  Penicher  utters  the  general  and  necessary  warning 
that '  those  bodies  are  not  mummies  which  are  dried  by  the  sands 
of  Libya,  nor  those  buried  and  preserved  beneath  the  snow ;  nor 
those  bodies  submerged  by  the  sea,  thrown  up  and  dried  on  the 
coast,  even  to  the  last  degree  of  blackness ;  nor  of  criminals  hung 
and  dried  in  the  sun — for  these  are  of  no  use.'  But— if  the 
invalid  is  really  anxious  to  learn  what  is  the  appearance  of  the 

true  article  that  will  suit  his  complaint  and  do  him  good why, 

it  is  <  reddish,  light,  greasy,  and  with  some  odour ' — which  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  in  any  great 
favour  or  demand  in  Europe,  though  we  are  told  that  to  this  day 
the  Arabs  use  it,  mixed  with  .butter. 

European  embalming  dates  from  the  fourth  century,  when  we 
find  St.  Augustine  referring  to  the  practice  as  common  among  his 
fellow-Christians,  who  kept  their  dead  for  seven  days  before  final 
deposition  in  the  catacombs. 

But  beyond  the  fact  that  the  art  in  one  form  or  another 
was  not  entirely  lost,  little  is  known  of  the  practitioner  or  his 
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method,  though  he  exercised  it  on  Edward  I.,  who  450  years  after 
death  was  viewed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  found  in  excellent 
preservation,  measuring,  as  a  Longshanks  should,  six  feet  four 
from  crown  to  heel ;  on  Canute,  reported  to  be  very  fresh  when 
last  seen  in  1776;  and  on  William  the  Conqueror  and  Queen 
Matilda,  who  were  entire  at  Caen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
no  doubt  are  so  still. 

Even  the  author  of  so  illustrious  a  piece  of  work  as  the 
embalming  of  Charles  I.  is,  we  believe,  unknown,  whose  coffin, 
opened  in  1813  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  Kegent,  showed  the 
eye  of  the  martyred  king  still  bright  and  fresh,  though  after 
a  moment's  exposure  to  the  air  it  wheeled  round  and  crumbled 
into  dust.  The  long  oval  face  and  pointed  beard  and  moustache, 
says  Sir  Henry  Halford,  who  was  also  present,  were  perfect  in 
shape  and  preservation  as  when  Vandyke  painted  them ;  the  com- 
plexion was  dark  and  discoloured,  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  gone, 
and  the  head  when  lifted  showed  the  marks  of  the  axe  and  the 
hair  clumsily  cut  behind  by  the  executioner. 

The  first  names  to  be  found  in  the  profession  have  a  strange 
Dutch  and  quasi-learned  Latin  air  about  them — De  Bils  and 
Clauderius,Euysch  and  Swammerdam — apothecaries,  amateurs,  and 
physicians ;  each  boasting  of  his  own  particular  process  and  con- 
temptuous of  the  other,  and  each  with  his  own  cabinet  where  he 
kept  his  specimens,  and  whence  he  jealously  excluded  his  rivals. 

Of  these,  Ruysch,  the  anatomist,  was  the  most  celebrated  and 
the  most  successful.  Up  to  his  day,  the  Egyptian  process,  sim- 
plified and  modified  but  not  materially  departed  from,  had  chiefly 
continued  in  repute,  and  it  was  he  who  introduced  an  important 
change  of  detail,  and  conceived  and  executed  the  plan  of  injecting 
preservative  fluids  into  the  dead  body  by  the  blood-vessels. 

A  contemporary  of  Peter  the  Great,  he  carried  the  art  to  such 
perfection  that  his  specimens  were  the  wonder  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived,  and  it  is  even  recorded  that  the  Czar,  on  seeing 
the  body  of  a  child  which  he  had  preserved,  did  not  detect  it  was 
dead,  and  kissed  it. 

But  he  died  with  his  secret  undisclosed,  jealous  of  it  to  the 
last,  as  they  all  were ;  De  Bils,  too,  departed  uncommunicative ; 
though  Clauderius,  on  one  occasion  admitted  to  his  cabinet  on  the 
strict  understanding  that  he  touched  nothing,  managed  to  wet 
his  finger  and  apply  it  secretly  to  a  specimen,  and  tasting  it 
detected  the  presence  of  salt. 
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In  England,  William  Hunter  followed  the  process  of  Kuysch, 
making  a  well-known  use  of  it  with  the  wife  of  the  eccentric 
Martin  van  Butchell,  who  reposes  to  this  day  in  the  Museum  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons ;  to  whose  receptions  after  death  many 
of  the  most  learned  and  fashionable  of  the  London  world  flocked 
in  curiosity. 

Madame  van  Butchell  is  no  longer  the  attraction  she  once 
was.  She  lies,  or  rather  stands,  in  an  upright  case  with  a  glass 
lid  in  a  far-off  locked-up  room,  among  odd  bones  and  dusty  picture- 
frames.  Her  eyes  are  sunk  and  the  mouth  is  drawn ;  her  hair  is 
frowsy  and  the  limbs  wofully  pinched  and  shrivelled;  but  the 
general  outline  of  the  head  and  features  is  distinct  enough  for 
recognition,  and  the  nose  retains  a  certain  archness  and  piquancy 
very  remarkable  in  a  lady  who  should  have  been  dust  any  time 
these  hundred  and  ten  years  past. 

Next  to  her,  in  a  similar  case,  stands  a  person  embalmed  by 
Sheldon.  She  died  of  consumption,  just  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  is  not  at  all  a  pleasant  sight. 

The  method  of  William  Hunter  was  practised  by  succeeding 
anatomists  and  embalmers,  and  with  certain  modifications  is  the 
method  of  to-day.  Those  modifications  for  the  most  part  came 
from  France. 

For  those  curious  on  the  subject  they  will  be  found  set  forth 
with  minute  particularity  in  the  work  by  the  celebrated  Grannal, 
the  leader  of  the  French  school,  who  in  1835  gained  the  Monthyon 
prize  for  his  contributions  to  the  science. 

He  was  for  many  years  entrusted  with  the  principal  cases  of 
embalming  in  Paris,  his  system  being  a  combination  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  methods,  and,  moreover  (if  we  may  trust  his  own 
account,  for  we  have  elsewhere  found  it  contradicted),  issued  vic- 
torious from  what  we  should  call  nowadays  a  tournament;  in 
which  contest,  conducted  with  great  good  humour  and  fairness  on 
all  sides,  each  competitor  buried  his  specimen,  and  on  exhumation 
Gannal  managed  to  distance  them  all  in  freshness,  suppleness,  and 
lifelike  charm. 

He  makes  frequent  reference  to  those  who  had  worked  before 
him  in  the  same  field,  sometimes  with  respect,  more  often  with 
contempt.  To  M.  Eiqueur,  apothecary  to  the  king,  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  embalmed  Madame  la  Dauphine 
with  all  the  disinterestedness,  ability,  and  prudence  that  could 
be  desired;'  to  a  certain  hog-butcher,  who  treated  in  the  slashing 
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style  a  young  man  lately  deceased  of  a  hectic  fever ;  to  the  success- 
ful operator  on  Colonel  Morland,  killed  in  one  of  the  German 
campaigns  and  brought  to  Paris  by  his  old  comrade,  M.  le  Baron 
Larrey,  to  be  placed  in  his  library ;  and  seriously  as  he  views  an 
art  that  '  offers  consolation  to  a  family  who  lament  a  painful  loss,' 
no  one  can  be  surprised  to  find  him  write  that  'it  is  a  grave 
subject  of  discussion  whether  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary 
should  take  precedence  in  the  honours  of  operation.' 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life  an  amateur,  it  was  not  till  1831 
that,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friend,  M.  Strauss,  Gannal  began  to 
labour  professionally.  He  was  drawn  to  the  decision  by  the  lamen- 
table state  of  embalming  affairs,  for  notwithstanding  that  the 
remains  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  in  1824  been  preserved  in  the  most 
satisfactory  style,  yet  the  art  had  none  of  that  scientific  accuracy 
which  alone  could  make  its  practice  lucrative  or  agreeable.  There 
must  certainly  have  been  something  very  much  more  of  the 
amateur  than  the  professional  in  the  accomplishments  of  those 
who  prepared  a  certain  L.D.C.D.  for  England,  when  the  empirical 
process  the  remains  underwent  set  all  the  assistants  coughing ; 
and  something  very  grossly  ignorant  in  their  method  when  in 
the  same  year  the  incautious  use  of  deutochloride  of  mercury 
destroyed  all  the  gilding  of  the  vast  saloon  where  the  body  lay. 

Even  after  Gannal  had  been  for  some  time  earnestly  at  work, 
and  had  really  begun  to  produce  results,  he  reports  a  fellow- 
artist,  Dr.  Poirson,  as  having  been  *  exceedingly  incommoded  at 
the  embalming  of  two  generals.'  Speaking  for  himself,  he  cannot 
understand  it,  for  there  never  was  anything  unpleasant  where  he 
was  concerned.  On  the  contrary,  he  expressly  states  the  odour  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  diffusing  was  that  of  smoked  ham. 

Successful  as  he  was,  however,  and  much  as  he  was  already  in 
request,  he  frankly  confesses  he  had  many  disappointments  to 
suffer  and  <  disgusts  to  surmount ; '  in  recognition  and  part-pay- 
ment of  which,  1'Academie  des  Sciences,  who  appreciated  and 
followed  his  work  with  interest,  voted  him  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  francs. 

But  Gannal  was  a  true  artist,  and  cared  more  for  the  thoughtful 
notice  and  respect  of  his  judicious  fellows  than  for  their  money, 
and  esteemed  a  thousand  times  more  the  lively  gratitude  of  be- 
reaved parents  than  even  the  subsidies  of  1' Academic  de  Medecine. 

Anything  like  distrust  or  suspicion  stung  him  to  the  soul, 
where  nonpayment  of  an  account  could  not  move  him. 
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There  was,  for  instance,  a  worthy  architect,  on  whose  son, 
aged  ten,  he  had  lavished  all  the  resources  of  his  art,  and  who, 
spurred  by  the  malice  of  unemployed  rivals,  rashly  took  upon  him- 
self to  doubt  the  success  of  the  operation. 

With  the  sublime  confidence  of  genius  Gannal  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  pass  over  in  silence  the  odious  accusation  as  one  entirely 
unworthy  of  him;  but  the  architect,  in  proportion  to  the  other's 
reticence  and  self-control,  grew  so  vehement  and  abusive,  that,  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  friends,  Gannal  accompanied  his  tra- 
ducer  to  the  grave  and  exhumed  the  child,  buried  eighteen  months 
before. 

Only  those  whose  powers  have  been  similarly  doubted  or  reviled 
can  conceive  his  decorous  sense  of  triumph,  his  secret  rapture  of 

soul- expansion,  when  lejeune  H was  discovered  as  fresh  and 

agreeable  as  though  he  were  merely  asleep,  and  giving  off  the 
proper  delicate  odour  of  smoked  ham. 

The  worthy  father  and  architect  (who  appears  to  have  been 
weak  and  easily  led,  rather  than  wicked)  was  deeply  touched  at  this 
proof  of  good  workmanship,  and  embraced,  with  repentant  effusion, 
then  and  there,  the  man  he  had  so  foully  wronged ;  and  further,  in 
token  of  his  renewed  and  complete  confidence,  extracted  from  him 
a  promise  to  treat  him  one  day  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
And  the  generous  artist — who  bore  no  malice — by  the  open  grave 
swore  that  he  would. 

Gannal  pere  was  succeeded  by  Gannal  file,  who  for  many 
years  drove — if  I  may  respectfully  say  it  of  so  quiet  a  calling — a 
roaring  trade  among  archbishops,  ecclesiastics,  and  religieuses. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  supplemental  history  to  his  father's  larger 
work,  in  which,  after  a  rapid  survey  of  the  practices  in  use  with 
the  ancients,  of  none  of  whom  he  appears  to  think  or  know  much, 
and  a  complete  exposition  of  the  modern  method,  he  concludes 
with  an  interesting  account  of  the  exhuming  of  three  several  per- 
sons embalmed  by  his  father  many  years  before,  and  who  were 
still  in  a  condition  to  give  pleasure  to  all  who  saw  them. 

Whether  Gannal  fits  be  still  an  authority  and  at  work  in  Paris 
we  cannot  say ;  but  even  if  he  be  not,  he  is  so  frank  and  liberal  in 
communicating  his  process  (in  that,  totally  unlike  his  illustrious 
predecessors)  that  we  feel  confident  anyone  of  moderate  intelligence 
might,  by  closely  following  his  directions,  fairly  hope  for  the 
happiest  results. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  names  not  noticed  here  of  those  who 
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in  their  day  did  much  for  the  art ;  but,  as  the  country  newspapers 
say  of  local  amateur  theatricals,  '  where  all  are  so  good  it  would 
be  invidious  to  select  any  for  special  praise ; '  and  by  that  just 
principle  we  are  glad  to  bind  ourselves. 

We  may  j  ust  mention,  however,  as  deserving  of  a  word  of  com- 
mendation, Suchet,  Bobierre,  Marchal,  Boitard,  Kibes,  Falconi, 
Boudet,  Tranchina,  Dupre,  Berzelius ;  men  who  all  laboured  in 
suggestion  and  practice,  and  whose  labours  and  suggestions,  if  they 
did  not  often  come  to  much,  at  least  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  modern  usage  ;  whose  examples  have  served  now  to  warn,  and 
now  to  guide. 

For  the  most  part  experimentalists,  with  systems  of  their  own 
which  they  would,  and  often  did,  die  rather  than  divulge,  they 
write  at  one  time  with  all  the  extravagance  of  complete  success, 
at  another  with  all  the  despondency  of  outrageous  failure. 

With  one  it  is  wood  vinegar,  with  another,  sulphate  of  alumi- 
nium ;  with  one,  chloride  of  zinc,  with  another,  liquid  ammonia ; 
with  one,  bichloride  of  mercury,  with  another,  arsenic  ;  and  what 
one  gains  the  other  loses,  for  while  the  specimens  of  one  are 
supple  as  in  life,  they  do  not  last,  and  the  specimens  of  another 
that  shows  staying  qualities  are  unhappily  black  as  ebony. 

It  is  the  tiresome  story  of  ars  longa,  vita  brevis ;  and  so  the 
world  yet  looks  for  that  perfect  corpse  which  shall  unite  the  appear- 
ance of  life  with  the  indisputable  fact  of  death ;  for  at  present  it 
exists  only  in  tradition. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  American  effort  and 
enterprise. 

Before  us  lies  a  number  of  '  The  Casket,'  an  illustrated  paper 
published  at  Kochester  N.Y.,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
funeral  directors.  It  is  the  holiday  number  for  1884.  It  is  bound 
in  a  handsome  cover  and  full  of  interesting  and  agreeable  matter, 
with  numerous  spirited  illustrations  of  the  newest  styles  of  casket, 
from  the  'Favourite'  to  the  'Mayflower.'  On  the  outside  a  pursy 
mortuary  cupid  presides  over  a  wreath  of  funereal  blossoms,  while 
at  the  corners  classical  figures  grieve  on  either  side  of  a  distant 
view  of  Calvary  against  a  sunset  sky.  We  mention  these  facts  to 
correct  the  careless  reader's  hasty  conclusion,  that  in  a  holiday 
number  there  must  necessarily  be  found  any  of  the  familiar 
characteristics  of  our  own  illustrated  journals.  There  is  neither  a 
yule-log,  nor  Christmas  morning  in  church,  nor  even  the  boiling 
of  the  pudding  in  the  galley  of  a  fishing  smack  in  the  North  Sea, 
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but  there  is  a  splendid  anatomical  chart,  with  every  artery,  vein, 
and  muscle,  a  great  deal  more  highly  coloured  and  distinct  than 
(thank  Heaven !)  they  are  ever  permitted  to  be  in  life. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  number  is  a  contribution  from 
Professor  Renouard  on  embalming,  a  practice  apparently  in  greater 
vogue  with  our  cousins  than  with  us  ;  for  the  professor  says  :— 

« The  large  majority  of  our  first-class  undertakers  have  taken 
the  matter  in  hand ;  they  vie  with  each  other  in  trying  to  perfect 
themselves  in  an  art  which  is  growing  daily  into  favour/ 

Though  in  America  embalming  be  on  the  increase,  and  even 
bids  fair  to  be  one  day  popular,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  us 
the  practice  does  not  gain  ground.  We  are  a  sensible  rather  than 
a  sensitive  people,  and,  unable  to  grasp  any  very  definite  reason 
for  encouraging  the  art,  we  scarcely  notice  it.  We  have,  in  fact, 
no  desire  to  have  our  dead,  like  our  poor,  always  with  us.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  are  in  each  year  a  certain  number  of  cases  of 
tolerably  regular  occurrence,  and,  to  meet  that  demand,  a  small 
supply  of  practitioners,  authorities  on  the  subject,  employed  by 
the  undertaker,  who,  as  a  rule,  is  the  person  first  consulted.  Com- 
pared with  the  ancient,  the  modern  method  is  rapid  and  simple ; 
with  the  Egyptians,  the  process  was  a  question  of  months,  with 
us  it  is  one  almost  of  minutes. 

Here  it  is,  as  practised  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  the  eminent 
authority  on  health,  who  has  probably  had  a  wider  and  longer 
experience  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 

*  A  large  artery  is  exposed  and  opened,  and  into  the  vessel  a 
hollow  needle  is  inserted.  The  needle  is  firmly  tied  in  its  place. 
Through  the  needle  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  is  injected  slowly 
until  it  has  found  its  way  over  every  part.  The  principal  art  that 
is  required  in  this  process  is  to  be  very  careful  not  to  use  too 
much  force  in  driving  the  fluid  into  the  tissues,  and  in  not  using 
too  much  fluid.  The  fluid  which  answers  best  is  made  as  follows  : 
to  two  pints  of  water,  at  50°  Fahr.,  add  chloride  of  zinc  slowly, 
until  the  water  just  refuses  to  take  up  any  more  of  the  salt.  Then 
add  one  pint  of  water  more,  and  two  pints  of  methylated  spirit. 
The  five  pints  so  produced  are  a  sufficient  quantity  for  embalming 
an  adult  body.  The  solution  can  be  injected  quite  cold,  and  it  will 
find  its  way  readily  over  the  vessels.  If  expense  be  not  considered, 
pure  alcohol  may  be  used  instead  of  the  methylated  spirit.  The 
effect  of  the  solution  is  shown  by  its  making  the  surface  of  the 
skin  white,  firm,  and,  for  a  short  time,  slightly  mottled.' 
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We  have  this  eminent  authority's  permission  to  add  that  the 
latest  improvement  (a  discovery  of  his  own  and  not  yet  published 
to  the  world)  is  that  of  injecting  through  the  optic  foramen,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  long  subcutaneous  needle  into  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium  from  behind  the  eyeball.  This  method,  which  will  no 
doubt  supersede  all  others,  was  discovered  rather  by  accident  than 
direct  experiment,  and  dates  from  researches  conducted  by  Dr. 
Richardson  on  the  best  modes  of  restoring  animation  after  sudden 
dissolution  from  chloroform  and  other  lethal  substances.  Thus 
in  original  work  it  often  happens  that,  in  carrying  out  a  design 
which  has  been  most  carefully  projected,  the  original  intention  is 
not  consummated,  but  some  other  result  which  was  never  thought 
of;  and  thus  Columbus,  in  search  of  the  golden  lands  of  Marco 
Polo,  accidentally  lighted  on  the  continent  of  America. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  modern  system  nothing  of  the 
ancient  survives.  There  is  no  exenteration,  no  steeping  in  palm- 
wine,  no  filling  of  the  cavities  with  myrrh  and  cassia,  no  swathing 
with  bandages  a  thousand  yards  long,  which  nowadays  the 
pilfering  Bedouin  use  for  clothes  and  sell  for  paper.  Nor  is  there 
any  need  for  the  Trapao-^ia-Tijs,  that  low-caste  official  whose  hateful 
duty  it  was  to  make  the  first  incision,  and  who  must  needs  have 
been  as  nimble  of  foot  as  he  was  quick  of  hand,  since  (all  in 
Egypt  being  held  in  abomination  who  mutilated  the  dead)  on  the 
completion  of  the  operation  he  had  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
into  the  country  pursued  with  sticks,  stones,  and  curses.  There, 
in  a  date-grove,  he  panted  till  the  storm  had  blown  over.  He 
was  the  original,  they  say,  of  the  familiar  phrase  to  cut  and  run. 

Nor  in  our  civilisation  is  the  attendant  expense  in  any  degree 
as  great.  It  ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty  guineas,  varying  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  survivors.  Mr.  Whiteley,  whom  we 
have  consulted,  will  undertake  an  adult  for  42L  10s.,  while  the 
best  workmanship  of  the  Nile  could  not  be  secured  for  less  than 
a  talent,  243Z.  15s. 

In  a  sketch  of  this  rapid  character,  in  which  we  have  striven  to 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  all  unpleasant  details  and  tiresome  techni- 
calities, there  is  necessarily  much  omitted  that  is  historically 
interesting,  though  more  perhaps  to  the  student — if  any  such 
there  be — than  to  the  general  reader. 

There  is  that  Guinea  tribe  for  instance,  who  by  some  myste- 
rious process  reduce  their  relatives  to  a  liquid  condition  and  drink 
them  down ;  and  so,  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  the  saying  that 
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the  society  of  certain  individuals  is  refreshing.  There  is  the 
desiccation  practised  by  the  Palermitans,  who  put  their  friends 
aside  in  a  chamber  underground  to  dry,  where  they  may  still 
be  seen  in  all  the  dreadful  contortions  of  the  process.  There 
is  Marshall's  system  of  puncturing  the  surface  of  the  body 
and  brushing  it  over  with  acetic  acid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
1-048 — <  two  days'  application  in  this  way  will  beautify  any  sub- 
ject.' There  is  the  tadpole  arrangement  (though  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  this  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  human  frame)  by  which  a 
subject,  suspended  in  water  and  left  free  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
suction-mouths  of  these  little  creatures,  is  in  a  short  time  stripped 
of  all  those  parts  which  would  otherwise  decay.  There  are  the 
natural  mummies  of  the  sands  and  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and  the  lost  travellers  of  the  Alps,  in  a  sense  preserved 
by  cold ;  and,  not  to  be  tedious,  there  is  that  buried  secret  of  the 
Florentine  physician  Segato,  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  could 
reduce  the  dead,  Medusa-like,  to  stone. 

By  this  process  of  Segato's  the  head  of  the  patriot  Mazzini  was, 
we  believe,  successfully  treated,  and  still,  no  doubt,  is  in  existence, 
the  cherished  treasure  and  pride  of  some  Italian  municipality; 
and  though,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  dead,  the  method  was 
never  widely  known  or  popular,  yet  it  found  its  way  into  England ; 
for  we  have  been  told,  indeed,  by  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
mummies,  that,  many  years  ago,  when  present  at  a  conversazione 
in  London  where  several  specimens  of  the  Florentine's  art  were 
exhibited,  he  discovered  among  them  a  table  inlaid,  apparently 
with  strange  and  curious  marbles,  but  which  on  closer  inspection 
resolved  themselves  into  the  interiors  of  dead  friends. 

This  paper  does  not  pretend  to  be  either  an  apology  for,  or  an 
argument  in  favour  of,  embalming.  Writing  quasi-judicially,  after 
the  examination  of  a  mass  of  evidence,  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  does  not  exist  a  practitioner  who  can  guarantee  the 
personal  appearance,  in  any  great  degree  as  in  life,  twelve  months 
after  death.  For  temporary  purposes  the  modern  process  is 
admirably  adapted,  and  we  have  known  a  case  where  nine  months 
have  made  no  great  change,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  not  so  great 
as  was  expected.  But  if  there  exists  a  belief  that  there  is,  or 
indeed  has  ever  been,  a  process  known  by  which  the  features  of 
the  dead  can  be  fixed  and  remain  as  in  life  for  any  length  of  time, 
•—of  that,  at  the  risk  of  destroying  an  illusion,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  there  is  no  complete  or  satisfactory  evidence.  That  decay 
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can  be  arrested  is  indisputable,  but  that  it  can  be  arrested  so  far 
as  in  any  way  to  mitigate  grief  by  the  sight  of  a  face  long  wept 
over  and  beloved,  we  believe  to  be  a  myth,  or  at  least  a  gross 
exaggeration. 

Better,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  form  of  consolation  adopted  by 
Henrietta  Marlborough,  who,  from  the  affection  and  admiration 
she  bore  to  Congreve,  spent  many  an  evening  after  his  death  in 
the  society  of  a  model,  fashioned  and  dressed  in  the  exact  manner 
of  the  master,  down  even  to  the  gout. 

Speaking  humbly  for  ourselves,  we  may,  in  conclusion,  say 
that  our  desires  completely  coincide  with  those  of  Cyrus,  the 
Persian  king,  who  very  wisely  and  manfully  says : — 

6  When  I  have  ceased  to  live,  place  my  body  neither  in  silver 
nor  in  gold,  nor  in  any  other  coffin,  but  return  it  immediately  to 
the  earth ;  for  how  can  it  be  more  happily  and  more  desirably 
disposed  than  to  be  returned  to  that  which  produces  and  nourishes 
most  excellent  things  ? ' 
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ON  TAKING   OFFENCE. 

IN  a  social  point  of  view  when  you  have  said  that  a  man  is  an 
offensive  fellow  you  have  said  the  worst  of  him,  or  that  can  be 
said.  He  may  be  in  his  private  capacity  a  forger  or,  as  is  much 
more  likely,  a  murderer ;  but,  so  far  as  his  attitude  to  society  is 
concerned,  the  revelation  of  that  circumstance  would  put  him  in 
no  worse  position ;  on  the  contrary,  while  his  character  would  in  no 
wise  be  deteriorated,  it  would  invest  him  with  a  certain  dramatic 
interest,  and,  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  see  him  hanged. 

Everyone  knows  an  offensive  fellow  at  the  first  glance  :  he  can 
no  more  conceal  his  disposition  than  the  skunk  can  deodorize 
himself;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  indeed  it  is  evident  in  his  face, 
the  expression  of  which,  like  a  tavern-sign,  unfortunately  frank, 
informs  us  that  sour  wine  is  sold  within ;  but  if  not,  he  has  only 
to  open  his  mouth  and  out  flies  the  truth  about  him ;  for  this 
hateful  creature  always  prefers  to  say  a  disagreeable  thing  to  you 
instead  of  an  agreeable  one,  and  cannot  hold  his  tongue. 

To  this  class  belong  bullies  and  backbiters,  in  whose  favour  no 
one  has  a  word  to  say,  and  at  whose  decease  the  very  ingrates  move 
their  tardy  lips  in  thankfulness.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  strange  that  the  adjective  '  inoffensive  '  should  not  carry 
more  praise  with  it ;  whereas  when  applied  to  one's  fellow- 
creatures  it  has  rather  a  contemptuous  significance.  The  term 
*  good-natured '  is  not  very  eulogistic ;  as  the  poet  most  familiar 
to  my  boyhood  rather  abruptly  observes, 

Oh  !  what  is  mere  Goodnature  but  a  Fool  ? 

but  '  Inoffensiveness  '  if  personified  and  described  in  song  would 
probably  come  off  even  worse.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  no 
doubt,  that  everyone,  it  is  felt,  should  have  what  isr  called  '  a  kick 
in  him ; '  the  capability,  not  indeed  of  giving  offence,  but,  if  it  is 
offered  to  us,  of  giving  it  back  again.  There  are  degrees  between 
the  hornet  and  the  humble-bee,  and  everyone  should  have  a  sting 
in  his  tail,  ready  for  use  on  occasion. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  there  is  another  reason 
for  the  depreciation  of  inoffensive  folk.  They  have  such  a  want 
of  self-assertion  that  they  never  give  the  least  ground  for 
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quarrel.  And  though  it  is  only  the  morose  and  evil  disposed  who 
like  a  grudge,  there  are  a  good  many  of  us  who  like  a  grievance. 
To  take  offence  where  no  offence  is  meant,  and  where  they  know 
none  is  meant,  is  also  a  great  joy  to  some  natures ;  and  these 
naturally  resent  a  state  of  things  wherein  even  by  the  utmost 
ingenuity  the  intention  of  hurting  their  feelings  cannot  be 
imputed. 

To  the  grievance-monger  there  is  nothing  so  objectionable  as 
an  explanation.  It  is  putting  out  the  fire  beside  which  he  nurses 
his  wrath  and  keeps  it  warm.  In  the  atmosphere  of  his  discontent 
his  wrong  has  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and  it  is  very  dis- 
agreeable to  see  it  melt  away  in  the  wholesome  air  of  common- 
sense.  When  we  see  a  play  on  the  stage  built  up  on  some 
misunderstanding  which  three  words  would  dissipate,  we  exclaim 
c  How  absurd !  How  unnatural ! '  but  these  people  weave  a  life- 
drama  for  themselves  out  of  these  very  materials,  and  take  their 
pleasure  in  a  maze  of  feelings  warranted  of  their  own  manufacture. 
They  are  always  on  the  look-out  for  slights ;  a  depreciatory  obser- 
vation, a  glance  which  can  be  construed  to  imply  contempt,  is  at 
once  furnished  with  a  personal  application,  and  provides  them 
with  their  desideratum ;  even  silence  has  been  known  to  furnish 
it.  The  '  Hurt '  family,  to  which  they  belong,  has  many  branches, 
but  the  type  is  the  same  throughout.  If  fortune,  so  far  from 
being  '  outrageous,'  has  neither  stings  nor  arrows,  there  are  at 
least  nettles  to  be  found,  and  they  proceed  to  divest  themselves 
of  their  last  garment  and  roll  in  them.  Nothing  is  more  amusing 
than  to  see  these  people  unexpectedly  confronted  with  a  real 
grievance :  some  elephantine  person  who  is  accustomed  to  put  his 
foot  down,  and  is  not  particular  where  he  puts  it.  They  are  like 
boys  who,  *  ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare,'  come  on  a  sudden 
upon  a  fierce  old  bear,  who  c  lies  amid  bones  and  blood.'  The 
homoeopathic  remedy  which  the  schoolmaster  applies  to  whining 
children — the  ( giving  them  something  to  cry  for' — is  most 
efficacious.  It  must  be  said,  however,  for  this  class  of  persons, 
that  they  are  ready  enough  to  accept  an  apology ;  which  indeed 
does  them  no  harm,  since  they  can  discover  a  new  cause  of  offence 
within  the  next  five  minutes. 

A  much  more  contemptible  variety  is  to  be  found  in  those 
who  refuse  to  be  conciliated ;  who  will  not  take  those  words,  alike 
gentle  and  simple,  <  I  am  sorry,'  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
uttered.  This  generally  arises  from  petty  egotism  ;  the  sense  of 
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quarrel  seems  to  invest  them  with  a  certain  importance,  which 
they  have  no  other  means  of  attaining;  they  prefer  to  be  un- 
reasonable, and  therefore  to  some  extent  extraordinary,  rather  than 
to  return  to  their  original  position  of  insignificance. 

There  is  still  a  worse  class,  who  seek  in  discord  a  channel  for 
their  evil  temper,  which  is  always  at  the  flood.  They  have  a 
bad  word  for  everybody,  but  a  particularly  bad  one  (which  is  also 
generally  a  falsehood)  for  the  object  of  their  private  rancour. 
The  Corsican,  ignorant,  idle,  and  venomous,  is  the  head  of  this 
charming  family.  The  art  of  taking  offence  in  his  case  is  not 
only  carried  to  the  most  delicate  perfection,  but  is  hereditary. 

Nevertheless,  a  certain  King  of  Scotland  must  needs  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  profession,  inasmuch  as  he  took  offence  by 
proxy.  Perceiving  one  of  his  courtiers  to  have  lost  an  eye,  he 
inquired  the  reason.  <  It  was  put  out  by  accident  by  a  fencing 
master,'  was  the  reply. 

1  And  is  that  man  alive  ?  '  inquired  his  majesty  significantly. 

Whereupon  the  courtier,  recalled  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  himself  as  a  nobleman  and  a  Christian,  at  once  went  and  mur- 
dered the  innocent  offender. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  charity  that  accidents  of  birth  and 
blood,  or  even  family  misfortunes,  make  people  quick  to  take  offence. 
When  one's  father  has  been  hanged,  an  allusion  to  a  rope,  even  by 
one  who  has  never  heard  of  the  deplorable  occurrence,  is  apt  to  grate 
on  the  ear.  A  personal  blemish  or  deformity  will,  in  a  sensitive 
nature,  have  the  same  unfortunate  effect.  One  of  the  kindest 
men  I  ever  knew,  and  certainly  the  very  last  to  give  offence  to 
any  human  being,  was  once  a  victim  to  this  circumstance.  When 
a  boy,  he  was  on  the  Chain  Pier  at  Brighton  with  his  mother,  a  lady 
also  of  exceptionally  gentle  nature,  when  an  umbrella  blown  inside 
out  chanced  to  excite  their  mirth.  A  woman  sitting  next  to  them 
at  once  arose  and  favoured  them  with  this  amazing  speech,  *  An 
ill-bred  woman,  and  a  worse  taught  child  I '  They  then  perceived 
for  the  first  time  that  she  had  what  is  called  a  port- wine  stain  on 
her  cheek,  to  which,  I  suppose,  as  in  the  case  of  Byron  and  his 
club  foot,  this  poor  lady  imagined  that  everyone  was  directing  their 
attention.  An  apology  was  out  of  the  question  ;  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  the  child  and  his  parent  suffered  far  more  than  the 
injured  party. 

Misunderstandings  which  might  easily  be  rectified  are  often 
followed,  in  the  mean  time,  by  actions  which  admit  of  no  remedy. 
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In  a  country  town,  where  I  once  lived  as  a  boy,  the  virulence 
with  which  two  men  hated  one  another  was  quite  a  proverb.  Mr. 
A.  and  Dr.  B.  had  once  been  intimate  friends,  and  though  one  was 
a  Tory  and  the  other  a  Eadical,  had  agreed  to  differ :  they  could 
even  afford  to  rally  one  another  upon  the  vehemence  of  their 
respective  opinions. 

'  For  all  your  high  and  dry  principles,'  said  B.,  when  the  news 
came  of  Queen  Caroline's  acquittal,  <  you  will  have  to  illuminate 
your  house  to-night.' 

6  There  shall  not  be  a  candle,'  returned  A.,  defiantly. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  B.,  met  his  friend,  and  congratulated 
him,  since  the  violence  of  the  mob  had  been  very  great,  that  he 
had  thought  better  of  his  resolution,  and  taken  the  prudent  course 
of  lighting  up  his  house. 

'  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,'  said  A. 

6  Then  I  don't  know  what  you  call  lighting  up ;  it  was  so  well 
done  however,  that  I  hear  the  mob  gave  you  three  cheers.' 

6  That  is  false,'  replied  A.  excitedly,  and — not  to  go  into  painful 
details — a  blow  was  given  and  returned. 

The  fact  was  that  A.  had  gone  out  to  dinner,  and  his  wife,  in 
spite  of  his  injunctions,  and  preferring  unbroken  windows  to 
principles  intact,  had  lit  up  the  house,  without  his  knowledge. 
A.  and  B.  went  to  their  graves  without  exchanging  another  word 
with  one  another. 

After  all,  those  who  speak  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
giving  offence — the  *  Eoughs '  of  polite  society — are  not  numerous. 
Some  women  will,  however,  <  say  things  '  to  persons  of  their  own  sex 
which  to  our  ears  sound  outrageous,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment  by  men  from  a  man.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  though 
women  have  a  reputation  for  badinage  (as  they  have,  less  deservedly, 
for  '  tact ')  they  shrink  from  all  retort,  save  *  the  retort  courteous.' 
They  cannot  reply  when  a  disagreeable  thing  is  said,  <  Well,  upon 
my  word,  you're  a  nice  agreeable  ladylike  person,  you  are ; '  or 
even  'Do  you  really  think  that  remark  of  yours  exhibits  the 
desire,  so  insisted  on  by  moralists,  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
the  human  family?'  There  are  many  ways  of  stopping  the 
mouth  of  a  disagreeable  male,  besides  putting  your  fist  in  it, 
which  are  denied  to  the  gentler  sex. 

The  consciousness  of  this — of  there  being  no  remedy  in  case 
of  the  thing  going  too  far — is  perhaps  the  reason  why  women  do 
not  rally  one  another,  as  men  do  :  with  the  latter  a  certain  good- 
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humoured  chaff,  among  old  friends,  is  as  the  bread  of  life  to  social 
intercourse :  women  chaff  the  other  sex,  but  not  their  own. 
They  say  £  our  tempers  will  not  stand  it ;  we  are  less  good-natured 
to  one  another  than  you  are ;'  but  the  real  cause  is,  I  believe,  as  I 
have  stated  it. 

He  who  has  the  wish  to  please  need  never  fear  giving  offence ; 
those  who  take  it  under  such  circumstances  mistake  egotism  for 
self-respect,  moroseness  for  dignity,  and  are  among  the  chief  ob- 
structives to  human  enjoyment. 
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THE    GIANTS  ROBE. 

BY     THE     AUTHOR     OF     'VICE     VERSA. 

'  Now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief.' — Macbeth. 


CHAPTER   XL. 

THE   EFFECTS   OF   AN   EXPLOSION. 

RS.  FEATHERSTONE  made 
no  attempt  to  detain  Mark 
and  Mabel  as  they  took 
leave  of  her  shortly  after 
that  scene  in  the  Gold 
Room,  though  her  attitude 
at  parting  was  conceived  in 
a  spirit  of  frosty  forgive- 
ness. 

In  the  carriage  Mark 
sat  silent  for  some  time, 
staring  straight  before  him, 
moodily  waiting  for  Mabel's 
first  words.  He  had  not  to 
wait  long ;  she  had  laid 
her  hand  softly  upon  his, 
and  as  he  turned,  he  saw 
thatjaer  eyes  were  wet  and 
shining.  *  Mark,'  she  said,  '  it  is  you  I  love,  not  that  book,  and 
now,  when  I  know  all  it  has  cost  you — oh,  my  dear,  my  dear — 
did  you  think  it  would  make  me  love  you  less  ?  ' 

He  could  not  answer  her  by  words,  but  he  drew  her  nearer  to 
him  till  her  head  rested  upon  his  shoulder,  and  so  they  sat,  silent 
with  hands  clasped,  until  they  reached  home. 

Seldom  again,  and  only  under  strong  compulsion,  did  Mabel 
make  any  reference  to  *  Illusion,'  nor  was  it  till  long  after  that  he 
suspected  the  depth  and  reason  of  her  resentment  against  Vincent 
— he  was  content  to  feel  that  her  love  for  himself  was  unchanged. 
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But  though  she  strove,  and  successfully,  to  hide  it  from  her 
husband,  this  lowering  of  her  ideal  caused  her  a  secret  anguish  ; 
it  had  always  been  difficult  to  reconcile  Mark  as  his  nature  seemed 
revealed  in  private  life,  with  the  Mark  who  had  written  « Illusion.' 
One  of  her  dreams  had  been  that,  as  their  intimacy  grew,  all 
reserve  would  vanish,  and  he  would  speak  to  her  of  his  inmost 
thoughts  and  fancies,  which  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  thought  her 
unable  to  appreciate  as  yet. 

Now  all  this  was  over,  there  were  no  hidden  depths  to  fathom 
in  his  mind,  no  sublime  heights  to  which  she  could  rise ;  such  as 
she  knew  him  now,  he  was  and  must  remain — not  a  strong  and 
solitary  genius  with  lofty  thoughts  of  which  he  feared  to  speak 
freely,  not  a  guide  on  whom  she  could  lean  unquestioning  through 
life,  only  a  man  with  a  bright  but  shallow  nature,  impulsive  and 
easily  led.  Even  the  Quixotic  honour  which  had  led  him  to 
entangle  himself  in  complications  at  another's  bidding  showed  a 
mind  incapable  of  clear  judgment — or  he  would  have  renounced 
the  rash  promise  when  it  began  to  involve  others.  Sadly  enough 
she  realised  the  weakness  implied  in  this,  and  yet  it  only  infused 
a  new  element  of  pity  and  protection  in  the  love  she  felt  for  him, 
and  she  adapted  herself  bravely  to  the  changed  conditions  of  her 
life. 

After  Holroyd  had  spoken,  she  had  never  questioned  that  his 
version  was  the  true  one  and  Caflyn's  charge  an  infamous  fabrica- 
tion— whatever  she  might  have  been  driven  to  think  in  that  one 
instant  of  sickening  doubt. 

To  a  more  suspicious  nature,  perhaps,  some  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  Vincent's  visit  to  Laufingen  might  even  then  have 
presented  difficulties,  but  if  Mabel  had  remembered  all  that  had 
occurred  there  more  clearly  than  she  did,  she  would  have  attached 
but  little  importance  to  it.  The  loyal  faith  she  had  in  her  hus- 
band's honour  would  have  accepted  as  obvious  a  far  less  plausible 
explanation. 

On  the  day  following  the  rehearsal  Messrs.  Chilton  and 
Fladgate  were  made  aware  of , the  facts  relating  to  the  authorship 
of  'Illusion,'  whereupon  they  both  expressed  a  not  unnatural 
annoyance  at  having  been,  as  they  considered,  made  the  victims 
of  a  deception.  Mr.  Fladgate  especially,  who  had  always  prided 
himself  immensely  upon  the  sagacity  which  had  led  him  to  detect 
Mark  at  once,  and  who  had  never  wearied  of  telling  the  story, 
indulged  in  some  strong  observations. 
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Vincent  vindicated  as  well  as  he  could  the  scheme  in  which  he 
was  the  most  guiltless  of  accessories  after  the  fact,  and  Mark  kept 
in  the  background  and  said  as  little  as  possible ;  he  felt  distinctly 
uncomfortable,  however,  when  Mr.  Chilton  drily  inquired  whether 
the  same  mystification  attached  to  '  Sweet  Bells  Jangled,'  and  on 
being  reassured  as  to  this,  observed  that  it  was  a  little  unfortunate 
that  the  matter  had  not  been  explained  before  the  latter  book 
had  been  brought  out.  '  If  you  think  you  are  prejudiced  in  any 
way,'  Mark  said,  flushing  angrily, '  we  can  easily  come  to  some  other 
arrangement ! '  '  Oh,'  said  Mr.  Chilton,  6 1  was  not  thinking  of  it 
from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  exactly — we  shall  not  lose  much— 
as  far  as  money  is  concerned,  I  dare  say  ! ' 

4  My  partner,'  explained  Mr.  Fladgate,  '  was  thinking  of  the 
results  this  will  have  upon  our  reputation  in  the  trade ; '  on  which 
Vincent  tried  to  appease  him  by  promising  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  firm  were  no  parties  to  the  concealment,  and  as 
soon  as  the  partners  understood  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  disturb 
any  existing  arrangements  respecting  '  Illusion,'  beyond  disclosing 
the  truth,  and  having  some  necessary  revisions  inserted  in  any 
future  edition,  they  parted  amicably  enough,  though  Mark  was 
made  to  understand  his  altered  standing  in  the  most  unmistakable 
manner. 

And  in  a  few  days,  by  means  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
particularise  here,  the  version  of  the  affair  given  by  Vincent  at 
Grrosvenor  Gardens  was  made  known  to  all  those  who  might  find 
it  of  interest. 

The  announcement,  when  it  became  generally  known,  caused 
a  certain  amount  of  surprise  and  remark,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Hawthorne,  in  his  preface  to  the 
6  Scarlet  Letter,'  has  remarked  the  utter  insignificance  of  literary 
achievements  and  aims  beyond  the  narrow  circle  which  recognises 
them  as  important  and  legitimate,  and  the  lesson  the  discovery  of 
this  is  to  the  man  who  dreams  of  literary  fame.  If  Vincent  needed 
to  learn  that  lesson,  he  learnt  it  then ;  no  fresh  laurels  were 
brought  out  for  him— and  the  old  one  had  withered  already ;  people 
were  beginning  to  feel  slightly  ashamed  of  their  former  raptures 
over  *  Illusion,'  or  had  transferred  them  to  a  newer  object,  and 
they  could  not  be  revived  in  cold  blood,  even  for  the  person  legi- 
timately entitled.  Jacob  had  intercepted  the  birthright,  and  for 
this  Esau  there  was  not  even  the  rechauffe  of  a  blessing. 

The  people  who  had  lionised  Mark  were  enraged  now,  and 
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chiefly  with  Holroyd  ;  the  more  ill-natured  hinted  that  there  was 
something  shady  on  both  sides— or  why  should  all  that  secrecy 
have  been  necessary  ?— but  the  less  censorious  were  charitably 
disposed  to  think  that  Ashburn's  weak  good- nature  had  been  un- 
scrupulously abused  by  his  more  gifted  friend. 

Vincent's  conduct,  if  it  showed  nothing  more  than  a  shrinking 
from  notoriety,  was  sufficiently  offensive,  such  distaste  being  ne- 
cessarily either  cynical  or  hypocritical.  So,  upon  the  whole,  the 
reaction  which  attends  all  sudden  and  violent  popularity,  and 
which  had  already  set  in  here,  was,  if  anything,  furthered  by  the 
disclosure. 

But  this  did  not  greatly  distress  him.  Neglect  and  fame  were 
alike  to  him,  now  that  his  lady  had  withdrawn  her  countenance 
from  him.  He  had  resigned  himself  to  the  loss  of  the  fairest 
dream  of  his  life,  but  it  had  been  a  consolation  to  him  in  his 
loneliness  to  feel  that  he  might  be  her  friend  still,  that  he  might 
see  her  sometimes,  that  though  she  could  never  love  him,  he 
would  always  possess  her  confidence  and  regard — not  much  of  a 
consolation,  perhaps,  to  most  men,  but  he  had  found  a  sort  of 
comfort  in  it.  Now  that  was  all  over,  and  his  solitude  was  left 
more  desolate  still ;  he  knew  there  was  no  appeal  for  him,  and 
that,  so  long  as  Mabel  believed  that  he  had  sacrificed  her  husband 
to  his  deliberate  selfishness,  she  would  never  relent  towards  him. 
There  were  times  when  he  asked  himself  if  he  was  bound  to  suffer 
all  this  misconception  from  the  one  woman  he  had  ever  loved — 
but  he  knew  always  that  in  clearing  himself  he  would  lay  her 
happiness  in  ruins,  and  resolved  to  bear  his  burden  to  the  end, 
sustained  by  the  conviction,  which  every  day  became  clearer,  that 
he  would  not  have  to  bear  it  much  longer. 

As  for  Mark,  the  announcement  of  the  true  authorship  of 
4  Illusion'  brought  him  nothing  short  of  disaster,  social  and 
financial.  It  produced  a  temporary  demand  for  '  Sweet  Bells 
Jangled  '  at  the  libraries,  but  now  that  things  had  been  explained 
to  them,  the  most  unlikely  persons  were  able  to  distinguish  the 
marked  inferiority  of  the  later  book. 

Those  reviews  which  had  waited  at  first  from  press  of  matter 
or  timidity  now  condemned  it  unanimously,  and  several  editors 
of  periodicals  who  had  requested  works  from  Mark's  pen  wrote  to 
say  that,  as  the  offer  had  been  made  under  a  misapprehension,  he 
would  understand  that  they  felt  compelled  to  retract  the  com- 
missions. 
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Mark's  career  as  a  novelist  was  ended  ;  lie  had  less  chance  than 
ever  of  getting  a  publisher's  reader  to  look  at  his  manuscript ;  the 
affair  had  associated  his  name  with  ridicule  instead  of  the  scandal 
which  is  a  marketable  commodity,  and  might  have  launched  him 
again;  his  name  upon  a  book  now  would  only  predestine  it  to 
obscurity. 

Mabel  was  made  aware  in  countless  little  ways  of  her  husband's 
descent  in  popular  estimation;  he  was  no  longer  forced  into  a 
central  position  in  any  gathering  they  happened  to  form  part  of, 
but  stood  forlornly  in  corners,  like  the  rest  of  humanity.  Perhaps 
he  regretted  even  the  sham  celebrity  he  had  enjoyed,  for  his  was 
a  disposition  that  rose  to  any  opportunity  of  self-display  ;  but  in 
time  the  contrast  ceased  to  mortify  him,  for  most  of  the  invita- 
tions dropped ;  he  was  only  asked  to  places  now  as  the  husband 
of  Mabel,  and  in  the  height  of  the  season  most  of  their  even- 
ings were  passed  at  home,  to  the  perfect  contentment  of  both, 
however. 

Mrs.  Featherstone  had  given  up  her  theatricals,  in  spite  of 
Vincent's  attempts  to  dissuade  her;  she  had  lost  some  of  the 
principal  members  of  her  little  company,  and  it  was  too  late  to  re- 
cruit them,  but  her  chief  reason  was  a  feeling  that  she  would  only 
escape  ridicule  very  narrowly  as  it  was,  and  that  the  safest  course 
was  to  allow  her  own  connection  with  the  affair  to  be  forgotten  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

But  she  could  not  forgive  Mark,  and  would  have  dropped  the 
acquaintance  altogether,  if  Gilda  had  not,  in  the  revival  of  her 
affection  for  Mabel,  done  all  in  her  power  to  keep  it  alive. 

Mr.  Langton,  deeply  as  he  had  resented  the  misrepresentation 
which  had  cost  him  his  daughter,  was  not  a  man  to  do  anything 
which  might  give  any  opening  for  gossip ;  he  repressed  his  wife's 
tendency  to  become  elegiac  on  her  daughter's  account,  and  treated 
Mark  in  public  as  before.  But  on  occasions  when  he  dined  there 
en  famille,  and  sat  alone  with  his  father-in-law  over  dessert,  there 
was  no  attempt  to  conceal  from  him  that  he  was  only  there  on 
sufferance,  and  those  were  terrible  after-dinner  sittings  to  the  un- 
fortunate Mark,  who  was  catechised  and  lectured  on  his  prospects 
until  he  writhed  with  humiliation  and  helpless  rage. 

At  Malakoff  Terrace  the  feeling  at  the  discovery  of  Mark's 
true  position  was  not  one  of  unmixed  sorrow — the  knowledge  that 
he  was,  after  all,  an  ordinary  being,  one  of  themselves,  had  its 
consolations,  particularly  as  no  lustre  from  his  glorification  had 
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shone  on  them.  Mr.  Ashburn  felt  less  like  an  owl  who  had 
accidentally  hatched  a  cherub,  than  he  had  done,  lately,  and  his 
wife  considered  that  a  snare  and  a  pitfall  had  been  removed  from 
her  son's  path.  Cuthbert  thought  his  elder  brother  a  fool,  but 
probably  had  never  felt  more  amiable  towards  him,  while  Martha 
wondered  aloud  how  her  sister-in-law  liked  it — a  speculation 
which  employed  her  mind  not  unpleasantly.  Only  Trixie  felt  a 
sincere  and  unselfish  disappointment ;  she  had  been  so  proud  of 
her  brother's  genius,  had  sympathised  so  entirely  with  his  early 
struggles,  and  heard  of  his  triumphs  with  such  delight,  that  it  was 
hard  for  her  to  realise  that  the  book  which  had  done  so  much  for 
him  was  not  his  work  after  all.  But  the  blow  was  softened  even 
to  Trixie,  for  '  Jack '  had  been  making  quite  an  income  lately,  and 
in  the  autumn  they  were  going  to  be  married  and  live  in  Bedford 
Park.  And  of  course  Mark  had  done  nothing  wrong,  she  told 
herself,  and  he  knew  all  the  time  what  was  coming,  so  she  need 
not  pity  him  so  very  much,  and  she  was  sure  '  Sweet  Bells '  was 
nicer  than  *  Illusion,'  whatever  people  chose  to  say,  and  ever  so 
much  easier  to  understand. 

Several  days  had  passed  since  the  announcements. with  regard 
to  '  Illusion '  had  appeared  in  the  literary  and  other  periodicals, 
and  still  Uncle  Solomon  made  no  sign — a  silence  from  which 
Mark  augured  the  worst.  One  afternoon  Mr.  Humpage  came  to 
see  Mabel :  he  had  heard  of  the  whole  affair  from  the  Langtons, 
and  reproached  himself  not  a  little,  now  that  he  knew  how  utterly 
without  foundation  had  been  his  bitterness  against  Mark.  Mr. 
Humpage  did  not  approach  the  question  from  the  Langton  point 
of  view,  and  was  not  concerned  that  Mabel  should  have  married  a 
man  who  had  turned  out  to  be  a  nonentity.  He  had  done  all  he 
could  to  prevent  the  marriage  in  his  resentment  at  finding  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend  engaged  to  the  author  who  had  carica- 
tured him,  and  his  only  feeling  now  was  of  complete  reaction ; 
the  young  man  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  his  nephew  Harold 
had  suspected  it  all  this  time  and  never  said  a  word  to  enlighten 
him.  So  now  the  old  gentleman  came  in  a  spirit  of  violent  re- 
pentance which  would  not  allow  him  to  rest  until  he  had  re-esta- 
blished his  old  relations  with  his  favourite  Mabel.  She  was  only 
too  glad  to  find  the  coolness  at  an  end,  and  he  was  just  expressing 
his  opinion  of  the  part  his  nephew  had  taken,  when,  to  Mabel's 
dismay,  Mr.  Lightowler  was  announced. 

She  wished  with  all  her  heart  that  Mark  had  not  happened  to 
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be  out,  as  she  glanced  apprehensively  at  her  second  visitor's  face, 
and  yet,  as  she  saw  almost  at  once,  he  came  in  peace — there  was 
none  of  the  displeasure  on  his  big  face  which  she  had  expected  to 
see  there ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  expanded  with  a  sort  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Humpage  rose  as  soon  as  the  other  had  seated  himself. 
6  Well,  my  dear,'  he  said,  lowering  his  voice  as  he  eyed  his  enemy 
with  strong  disfavour,  '  it's  time  I  went,  I  dare  say.  As  to  what  I 
was  saying  about  my  scamp  of  a  nephew — I  only  hope  I  did  nothing 
to  encourage  him  in  the  disgraceful  way  he  chose  to  act ;  I  never 
meant  to,  I  assure  you.  But  he  won't  trouble  you  any  more  for 
a  little  time,  for  I  understand  he's  on  his  way  with  one  of  these 
theatrical  companies  to  America,  and  I  hope  he'll  stay  there — he'll 
get  nothing  out  of  me,  I'm  ashamed  of  the  fellow,  and  heartily 
glad  his  poor  mother  was  taken  when  she  was.' 

He  had  spoken  rather  louder  in  his  excitement,  and  Uncle 
Solomon  overheard  it,  and  struck  in  immediately.  *  What,  has 
that  nephew  of  yours  been  turning  out  bad,  hey  ?  '  he  cried :  he 
was  quite  a  child  of  nature  in  his  utter  freedom  from  all  conven- 
tional restraints,  as  may  have  been  perceived  before  this.  '  You 
don't  say  so,  Humpage  ?  Now  I'm  sorry  to  year  it ;  I  really  am 
sorry  to  year  that !  Not  but  what,  if  you  look  into  it,  you'll  find 
there's  been  a  backwardness  in  doing  one's  duty  somewhere  about, 
yer  know.  P'raps,  if  you'd  been  more  of  an  uncle  to  him,  now, 
if  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  he'd  have  turned  out  different. 
You  should  have  kept  a  tighter  hand  on  him,  and  as  likely  as  not 
he  wouldn't  have  felt  the  temptation  to  go  wrong.' 

'  I  was  speaking  to  Mrs.  Ashburn,  Mr.  Lightowler,'  said  the 
other,  turning  round  with  a  rather  ugly  snarl. 

4 1  'eard  you,'  replied  Uncle  Solomon,  calmly ;  « that  was  why 
I  spoke.  Come,  come,  'Umpage,  don't  be  nasty — we've  been 
neighbours  long  enough  to  drop  nagging.  It's  no  reason  because 
I've  got  a  nephew  myself,  who  knows  his  duty  and  tries  to  be  a 
pride  to  an  uncle  who's  behaved  handsomely  towards  him — it's  no 
reason,  I  say,  why  I  can't  feel  for  them  that  mayn't  be  able  to  say 
as  much  for  themselves.' 

<  I'm  much  obliged,'  said  Mr.  Humpage,  '  but  I  don't  ask  you 
or  anybody  else  to  feel  for  me.  I  am  perfectly  well  able  to  do 
everything  that's  necessary  in  that  way  for  myself.' 

4  Oh,  certainly;'  was  the  retort,  'no  one  can  say /ever  intruded 
on  anyone.  I  shan't  take  the  liberty  of  feeling  for  you  any  more 
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after  that,  not  if  you  had  twenty  nephews  and  all  of  'em  in  the 
"  Police  News,"  I  promise  you.  And,  talking  of  nephews,  Mabel, 
I  wonder  if  you  came  across  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  "  Chigbourne 
and  Lamford  Gazette,"  a  week  or  so  back — I  meant  to  send  you  a 
copy,  but  I  forgot — I  forgot.5 


m-w          ™>  make  anyfch«g  of  this  extraordinary 

mildness, '  I  didn't  see  it.' 

<  Didn't  yon  now  ? '  he  rejoined  complacently ;  '  and  yet  it  got 
copied  into  some  of  the  London  papers,  too,  I  was  told.  Welf,  I 
brought  a  cutting  with  me,  in  case-wonld  you  like  to  hear  it? 

1  made  some  assent-she  always  felt  more  or  less  paralysed 
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in  the  presence  of  this  terrible  relative — and  he  drew  out  a  folded 
slip,  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  proceeded  to  read : — 

' "  To  the  Editor. — Sir — I  write  you  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
you  right  with  respect  to  a  point  on  which  you  seem  to  have  got 
hold  of  an  unaccurate  version  of  a  matter  which  I  may  say  I  have 
some  slight  connection  with.  In  your  issue  of  the  — th  inst.,  I 
note  that  your  London  letter  prints  the  following  paragraph : 

' "  Society  here  is  eagerly  anticipating  the  coming  performance, 
at  one  of  the  most  recherche  mansions  in  Belgravia,  of  a  dramatic 
version  of  Mrs.  Ashburn's  (nee  Ernstone)  celebrated  romance  of 
'  Illusion."  I  have  been  favoured  ivith  an  opportunity  of  assisting 
at  some  of  the  rehearsals,  and  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  the 
representation  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  even  the  most  ardent  of  the 
many  admirers  of  the  book.  The  guests  will  include  all  the 
leaders  of  every  phase  of  the  beau  monde,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
play  will  probably  be  found  necessary.  By  the  way,  it  is  a 
somewhat  romantic  circumstance,  that  the  talent  displayed  by 
the  young  authoress  has  already  been  the  means  of  procuring 
her  a  brilliant  parti,  which  will  remove  all  necessity  for  any 
reliance  upon  her  pen  for  a  subsistence  in  the  future. 

' "  Now,  sir,  allow  me  to  correct  two  glaring  errors  in  the  above. 
To  start  with,  the  author  of  '  Illusion '  is  not  an  authoress  at  all — 
his  real  name  being  Mark  Ashburn,  as  I  ought  to  know,  considering 
I  happen  to  occupy  the  position  of  being  his  uncle.  Next,  it  is 
quite  true  that  my  nephew  has  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance, 
which  some  might  call  brilliant;  but  I  was  not  aware  till  the 
present  that  the  party  brought  him  enough  to  allow  him  to  live 
independent  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  under  the  impression 
that  there  would  have  been  no  match  of  any  sort  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  near  relative  (who  shall  be  nameless  here)  on  the 
author's  side  coming  forward  and  offering  to  make  things  com- 
fortable for  the  young  couple.  But  he  will  have  to  rely  on  his 
pen  for  all  that,  as  he  is  quite  aware  that  he  is  not  expected  to 
lay  on  his  oars,  without  doing  anything  more  to  repay  the  sacrifices 
that  have  been  wasted  on  him.  Kindly  correct,  and  oblige 
yours, 

*  "  SOLOMON  LIGHTOWLER  (the  author's  uncle)." ' 

'  You  see,'  he  observed  when  he  came  to  the  end,  '  it  doesn't  do 
to  let  these  sort  o'  stories  go  flying  about  without  contradicting 
them — but  I  put  it  very  quietly  and  delicately,  you  see.' 
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Mabel  bit  her  lip.  Was  it  possible  that  this  dreadful  old  man 
knew  nothing — how  was  she  ever  to  break  it  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Humpage  had  listened  to  the  letter  with  a  grim  apprecia- 
tion. <  You  don't  write  a  bad  letter,  Lightowler,  I  must  say,'  he 
remarked,  with  an  irrepressible  chuckle,  '  but  you're  a  little  behind 
the  day  with  your  facts,  ain't  you  ? ' 

6  What  d'ye  mean  by  behind  the  day  ? '  demanded  Uncle 
Solomon. 

6  Oh,  Uncle  Antony,'  cried  Mabel,  '  you  tell  him — I  can't ! ' 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Humpage  was  by  no  means 
sorry  to  be  entrusted  with  such  a  charge.  But  if  he  was  not 
naturally  kinder  hearted,  he  was  more  acquainted  with  the  ameni- 
ties of  ordinary  society  than  Mr.  Lightowler,  and  some  considera- 
tion for  Mabel  restrained  him  then  from  using  his  triumph  as  he 
might  have  done.  He  explained  briefly  the  arrangement  between 
Vincent  and  Mark  as  he  understood  it,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  lately  been  made  known.  When  he  had  finished,  Uncle 
Solomon  stared  stupidly  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then,  with  a 
voice  that  had  grown  strangely  thick,  he  said,  *  I'll  trouble  you  to 
say  that  all  over  again  slowly,  if  you've  no  objection.  My  head 
began  buzzing,  and  I  couldn't  follow  it  all.' 

Mr.  Humpage  complied,  and  when  he  finished  for  the  second 
time,  his  hearer's  face  was  purple  and  distorted,  and  Mabel  pitied 
him  from  her  own  experience. 

4  Dear  Mr.  Lightowler,'  she  said,  '  you  mustn't  blame  Mark ; 
he  had  no  choice,  he  had  promised.'9 

<  Promised  ! '  Uncle  Solomon  almost  howled ;  <  what  business 
had  he  got  to  make  a  promise  like  that  ?     See  what  a  fool  he's 
made  o'  me — with  that  letter  of  mine  in  all  the  London  papers  !     I 
heard  those  Manor  House  girls  gigglin'  and  laughin'  when  they 
drove  by  the  other  day,  and  thought  it  was  just  because  they  were 
idjits.  ...  I  wish  to  Grod  I'd  let  him  starve  as  a  City  clerk  all 
his  days  before  I  let  him  bring  me  to  this.     I've  lived  all  this 
time,  and  never  been  ridiclous  till  now,  and  he's  done  it.     Ah ! 
and  that's  not  the  only  thing  he's  done  either — he's  swindled  me, 
done  me  out  o'  my  money  as  I've  earned.     I  could  'ave  him  up 
at  the  Old  Bailey  for  it— and  I've  a  good  mind  to  say  I  will,  too. 

<  Stop,'  said  Mabel,  <  you  have  gone  quite  far  enough.     I  know 
this  is  a  great  disappointment  to  you,  but  I  am  his  wife— you 
have  no  right  to  say  such  things  to  me.' 
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*  No  right ! '  he  stormed,  *  that's  all  you  know  about  it.  No 
right,  haven't  I  ?  Let  me  tell  you  that  ever  since  I  was  made  to 
think  that  feller  was  a  credit  to  me  at  last,  I've  bin  allowing  him 
at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  a  year  ;  d'ye  think  I'd  'a  done  that  for 
kindly  lending  his  name  to  another  feller's  book  ?  D'ye  think  he 
didn't  know  that  well  enough  when  he  took  the  money  ?  Trust 
him  for  takin'  all  he  could  get  hold  of !  But  I'll  ?ave  it  back ;  I'll 
post  him  as  a  swindler,  I'll  shame  him!  Look  'ere;  d'ye  see 
this  ? '  and  he  took  out  some  folded  sheets  of  blue  foolscap  from 
his  inner  pocket.  '  I  was  goin'  to  take  this  to  Ferret  on  my  way 
home — and  it's  the  codicil  to  my  will,  this  is.  I  was  goin'  to 
take  it  to  get  it  altered,  for  I've  not  been  feelin'  very  well  lately, 
I've  not  been  feelin'  very  well.  This  was  made  when  I  thought 

Mark  was  a  nephew  to  be  proud  of — d n  him — and  I  can  tell 

yer  I  left  him  a  pretty  tidy  plum  under  it.  Now  see  what  I 
do  with  it.  No  fire,  isn't  there  ?  Well,  it  doesn't  make  any 
odds.  There  .  .  .  and  there  .  .  .  and  there ; '  and  he  tore  the 
papers  passionately  across  and  across  several  times.  '  There's  an 
end  of  your  husband's  chances  with  me.  And  that  don't  make 
me  intestit  neither ;  there's  the  will  left,  and  Mark  and  none  of 
his  will  ever  get  a  penny  piece  under  it ;  he  can  make  his  mind 
easy  over  that,  tell  him.' 

His  coarse  violence  had  something  almost  appalling  in  it,  and 
at  first  Mabel  had  blanched  under  its  force,  but  her  own  anger 
rose  now. 

'  I  am  glad  to  think  we  shall  owe  nothing  to  you  in  future,' 
she  said.  '  If  Mark  has  really  taken  your  money,  it  was  because 
— because  he  had  this  secret  to  keep  ;  but  he  will  give  it  all  back. 
Now  leave  the  house,  please.  Uncle  Antony,  will  you  get  him  to 
go  away  ? ' 

Uncle  Solomon,  white  and  shaking,  almost  shrunken  after  his 
outburst  of  passion,  was  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  litter  of 
torn  paper,  looking  like  a  tree  which  has  shed  its  last  leaves  in  a 
sudden  gust. 

4  Don't  you  touch  me,  'Umpage,  now,'  he  said  hoarsely  ;  '  I'm 
quite  capable  of  going  by  myself.  I — I  dessay  I  let  my  temper  get 
the  better  o'  me  just  now,'  he  said  to  Mabel,  rather  feebly.  '  I 
don't  blame  you  for  taking  your  husband's  part,  though  he  is  a— 
ah,  I  shall  go  off  my  'ead  if  I  speak  any  more  about  it.  I'll  go — 
Where's  your  door  got  to  ?  Let  me  alone  ;  I'll  find  my  way.  I 
shall  get  rid  of  this  dizziness  out  in  the  air  ;'  and  he  stumbled  out 
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of  the  room,  a  truly  pitiable  sight,  with  the  fondest  ambition  of 
his  later  life  mortally  wounded. 

<  Dear  Uncle  Antony,'  cried  Mabel,  who  felt  almost  sorry  for 
him,  '  go  after  him,  do.  Oh,  I  know  you're  not  friends,  but  never 
mind  that  now — he  ought  not  to  go  home  alone.' 

6  Hot-headed  old  ass  !'  growled  Mr.  Humpage  ;  <  but  there,  there, 
my  dear,  I'll  go.  I'll  keep  him  in  sight  at  the  stations,  and  see 
he  comes  to  no  harm.' 

Mark  had  to  hear  of  this  when  he  came  home  that  evening. 

'  And  you  really  did  take  his  money  ?  '  cried  Mabel,  after  hear- 
ing his  account.  '  Oh,  Mark,  what  made  you  do  that  ? ' 

Mark  hardly  knew  himself ;  he  certainly  would  not  have  done 
it  if  he  had  ever  imagined  the  truth  would  be  known  ;  perhaps  his 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  had  become  rather  mixed,  or  perhaps  he 
persuaded  himself  that  if  he  did  not  exactly  deserve  the  money 
yet,  he  would  not  be  long  in  doing  so. 

'  Well,  darling,'  he  replied,  '  he  would  have  been  bitterly 
offended  if  I  hadn't,  you  know,  and  I  didn't  know  then  that  it 
was  all  done  on  account  of  "  Illusion."  But,  after  all,  I've  only  had 
one  year's  allowance,  and  I'll  give  him  back  that  to-morrow.  He 
shan't  say  I  swindled  him.' 

'  I  think  you  ought  to  do  that,  dear,'  said  Mabel.  But  in  her 
heart  she  felt  a  heavy  wonder  that  he  should  ever  have  consented 
to  take  the  money  at  all. 

Mark  had  received  a  fairly  large  sum  for  his  second  book, 
out  of  which  he  was  well  able  to  refund  the  allowance,  and  the 
next  day  he  went  down  to  Woodbine  Villa,  where,  instead  of  the 
violent  scene  of  recrimination  he  had  prepared  himself  to  go 
through,  a  very  different,  if  not  less  painful,  experience  awaited 
him.  Uncle  Solomon  had  reached  his  house  safely  the  day 
before,  but  in  relating  what  he  had  heard  to  his  sister  had  given 
way  to  a  second  burst  of  passion,  which  had  culminated  in  a  seizure 
of  some  kind. 

Mark  was  allowed  to  see  him,  on  his  own  earnest  entreaty, 
and  was  struck  with  remorse  when  he  saw  the  lamentable  state 
to  which  his  own  conduct  had  had  no  small  share  in  reducing  the 
old  man.  Were  the  consequences  of  that  one  act  of  folly  and 
meanness  never  to  cease?  he  wondered,  wretchedly,  as  he  stood 
there.  His  uncle  allowed  his  hand  to  be  shaken ;  he  even  took 
Mark's  cheque  with  his  stiff  hand,  and  made  a  sign  that  his  sister 
was  to  take  charge  of  it.  He  could  speak,  but  his  brain  had  lost 
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all  command  over  his  tongue,  and  what  he  said  had  a  ghastly  in- 
appropviateness  to  the  occasion.  He  saw  this  dully  himself,  and 
gave  up  the  attempt  at  last,  and  began  to  cry  piteously  at  his 
inability  to  convey  his  meaning  ;  whether  he  wished  for  a  recon- 
ciliation then  or  nursed  his  rage  to  the  last,  Mark  never  knew. 
He  went  down  on  several  other  occasions  during  his  uncle's 
lingering  illness,  but  always  with  the  same  result.  Mr.  Light- 
owler  suffered  all  the  tortures  of  perfect  consciousness,  combined 
with  the  powerlessness  to  express  any  but  the  most  simple  wish  ; 
if  he  desired  to  undo  the  past  in  any  way,  no  one  divined  his 
intention  or  helped  him  to  carry  it  out;  and  when  the  end 
came  suddenly,  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  died  intestate, 
and  the  will,  after  giving  a  certain  annuity  to  the  sister  who  had 
lived  with  him,  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  go  in  founding 
Lightowler  scholarships  in  the  School  for  Commercial  Travellers' 
Orphans.  The  Ashburn  family  were  given  trifling  legacies  ;  Mark, 
however,  '  having  seen  fit  to  go  his  own  way  in  life,  and  render 
useless  all  the  expense  to  which  I  have  been  put  for  his  advance- 
ment,' was  expressly  excepted  from  taking  any  benefit  under  the 
will. 

But  Mark  had  expected  nothing  else,  and  long  before  his  anti- 
cipations were  verified  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  consider  seriously 
how  he  was  to  support  himself  for  the  future.  Literature,  as  has 
been  said,  was  now  out  of  the  question  ;  in  fact,  its  fascinations 
for  him  had  faded.  Mabel  had  a  fair  income  settled  upon  her,  but 
in  ordinary  self-respect  he  could  not  live  upon  that,  and  so  he 
sought  about  for  some  opening.  At  first  he  had  firmly  resolved 
never  to  go  back  to  his  old  school  life,  after  having  done  so 
much  to  escape  from  it;  but  as  he  began  to  see  that  any  pro- 
fession that  required  capital  was  closed  to  him,  and  business  being 
equally  impossible,  he  was  forced  to  think  of  again  becoming 
a  schoolmaster.  And  then  he  heard  by  accident  that  old 
Mr.  Shelford  was  about  to  resign  his  post  at  St.  Peter's,  and  it 
occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  worth  his  while  to  go  and  see 
him,  and  find  out  if  the  vacancy  was  unfilled,  and  if  there  was  any 
chance  for  himself.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  do,  for  he  had 
not  seen  the  old  'gentleman  lately,  and  dreaded  equally  innocent 
congratulations  and  brusque  irony,  according  to  the  state  of  his 
information.  He  went  up  to  St.  Peter's,  timing  his  arrival  after 
school,  when  the  boys  would  all  have  left,  except  the  classes  which 
remained  an  hour  longer  for  extra  subjects.  Mr.  Shelford  always 
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lingered  for  some  time,  and  he  would  be  very  certain  to  find  him. 
Mark  went  along  the  dark  corridors,  rather  shrinking  as  he  did  so 
from  the  idea  of  being  recognised  by  a  passing  member  of  the 
staff,  till  he  came  to  the  door  he  knew. 

Mr.  Shelford  was  still  in  cap  and  gown,  dictating  the  week's 
marks  to  his  monitor,  who  was  entering  them,  with  a  long- 
suffering  expression  on  his  face,  into  a  sort  of  ledger.  '  Now  we 
come  to  Kobinson,'  the  old  gentleman  was  saying ;  '  you're  sure 
you've  got  the  right  place,  eh  ?  Gro  on  then.  Latin  repetition, 
thirty-eight;  Latin  prose,  thirty-six — if  you  don't  take  care, 
Master  Maxwell,  Kobinson  '11  be  carrying  off  the  prize  this  term, 
he's  creeping  up  to  you,  sir,  creeping  up  ;  Eoman  History ' — and 
here  he  saw  Mark,  and  dismissed  the  monitor  unceremoniously 
enough. 

He  evidently  knew  the  whole  story  of  '  Illusion,'  for  his  first 
words  after  they  were  alone  together  were,  '  And  so  you've  been  a 
sort  of  warming-pan  all  this  time,  eh  ? ' 

1  That's  all,'  said  Mark  gloomily. 

'Well,  well,'  the  old  gentleman  continued,  not  unkindly, 
'  you  made  a  rash  promise  and  kept  it  like  a  man,  even  when  it 
must  have  been  uncommonly  disagreeable.  I  like  you  for  that, 
Ashburn.  And  what  are  you  thinking  of  turning  to  now  ?  ' 

Mark  explained  his  errand,  not  very  fluently,  and  Mr.  Shelford 
heard  him  out  with  his  mouth  working  impatiently,  and  his  eyes 
wrinkled  till  Mark  thought  how  much  he  had  aged  lately. 

*  Well,'  he  said,  pushing  back  his  cap  and  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,  'have  you  thought  this  out,  Ashburn  ?  You  were  rid  of  this 
life  a  short  time  back,  and  I  was  glad  of  it,  for  you  never  were  fit 
for  it.  And  now  you're  coming  back  again !  I  make  no  doubt 
they'll  be  very  willing  to  have  you  here,  and  if  a  word  from  me  to 
the  Council — but  is  there  really  nothing  else  but  this?  Why, 
I'm  counting  the  days  to  my  own  deliverance  now,  and  it's  odd  to 
find  someone  asking  me  to  recommend  him  for  my  oar  and  chain ! 
No,  no,  a  dashing  young  fellow  like  you,  sir,  can  do  better  for 
himself  than  a  junior  mastership  for  his  final  goal.  Take  warn- 
ing by  me,  as  I  used  to  tell  you— do  you  want  to  come  to  this 
sort  of  thing?  sitting  from  morning  to  noon  in  this  stifling 
den,  filled  with  a  rabble  of  impident  boys— d'ye  think  they'll 
have  any  respect  for  your  old  age  and  infirmities  ?  not  they— 
they'll  call  you  «  Old  Ashes  "—for  they're  a  yumorous  race,  boys 
are— they'll  call  you  "  Old  Ashes,"  or  "  Cinders  "  to  your  nose,  as 
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soon  as  they  think  you're  old  enough  to  stand  it.  Why,  they 
don't  put  any  more  kittens  in  my  desk  now — they've  found  out  I 
like  cats.  So  they  put  blackbeetles— do  you  like  blackbeetles, 
eh?  Well,  you'll  come  to  beetles  in  time.  It's  a  mistake, 
Ashburn,  it's  a  mistake  for  impulsive,  hot-tempered  men  like 
you  to  turn  schoolmaster — leave  it  to  cold  impassive  fellows 
who  don't  care  enough  about  the  boys  to  be  sensitive  or  partial 
— they're  the  men  to  stand  the  life  ! ' 

Here  a  demon  voice  shrilled,  <  'Ullo,  Shellfish,  Old  Shells, 
yah ! '  through  the  keyhole,  and  his  footsteps  were  heard  down 
the  flags  outside  running  for  dear  life.  The  old  gentleman, 
crimson  with  rage,  bounded  to  the  door :  '  Stop  that  scoundrel, 
that  impident  boy,  bring  him  back ! '  but  the  boy  had  gone, 
and  he  came  back  panting  and  coughing  :  '  That's  a  commentary 
on  what  I've  been  saying,'  he  said ;  '  I'm  an  old  fool  to  show 
I  care — but  I  can't  help  it,  and  they  know  it,  confound  'em ! 
Well,  to  come  back  to  you,  Ashburn,  you're  married  now  I  hear ; 
you  won't  find  a  mastership  much  support  as  time  goes  on, 
unless  you  started  a  boarding-house — the  idea  of  never  escaping 
from  these  young  ruffians,  ugh  !  No,  no,  didn't  you  tell  me 
once  you  were  called  to  the  Bar  ?  ' 

6  Not  called,'  corrected  Mark ;  '  I  have  passed  the  examination, 
though,  there  is  only  the  ceremony  to  be  gone  through.' 

4  Why  not  go  through  it,  and  try  your  fortune  as  a  barrister, 
then  ;  you're  just  the  man  for  a  jury  ?  We  shall  have  you  taking 
silk  in  ten  years.' 

Mark  laughed  bitterly.  '  How  am  I  to  live  till  I  get  a 
practice  ?  '  he  said.  '  I've  only  a  couple  of  hundred  or  so  left  in 
the  world,  and  that  would  scarcely  pay  for  my  fees  and  chambers 
for  more  than  a  year.' 

'  Ah,  is  that  so  ?  I  see,'  said  the  old  gentleman.  *  Yes,  yes — 
but,  see  here,  Ashburn,  start  all  the  same  with  what  you've  got ; 
who  knows  how  soon  you  may  get  work — can't  your  father-in-law 
do  anything  for  you  ?  And  while  you're  waiting,  why  not  take 
some  pupils  under  the  rose,  eh  ?  I  was  asked  the  other  day  to 
recommend  a  coach  to  two  young  rascals  who  want  to  be  forked 
into  the  Civil  Service.  You  could  do  that  for  them  if  you  liked, 
and  they'd  bring  you  others.  And — and  I'm  going  to  take  a 
liberty  very  likely,  but  I've  put  by  a  little  money  in  the  course 
of  my  life,  and  I've  no  one  to  leave  it  to.  I  don't  know  how  it 
is,  but  I  feel  an  interest  in  you,  Ashburn ;  perhaps  I  want  some- 
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body  to  be  sorry  for  me  when  I'm  gone ;  anyway,  I— I  wish  you'd 
let  me  see  you  through  any  money  difficulties  till  you're  fairly 
started— it  won't  be  long  now,  I'll  wager ;  you  can  treat  it  as  a 
loan  if  you  prefer  it.  I  want  you  to  give  yourself  a  chance  at 
the  Bar.  Don't  refuse  me  now,  or  I  shall  take  it  unkindly.' 

Mark  was  deeply  touched,  he  had  not  suspected  Mr.  Shelford 
of  really  caring  about  him,  and  the  kindness  and  sympathy  of 
this  offer  made  him  feel  how  little  he  deserved  such  friendship ; 
and  then  the  familiar  class-rooms,  dusty  and  stuffy  at  the  close 
of  a  summer  day,  had  brought  back  all  his  old  weariness  of 
school  routine.  He  had  outlived  his  yearning  for  literary  fame, 
but  he  still  wished  to  make  a  figure  somewhere,  somehow — why 
might  not  he  do  so  at  the  Bar,  in  that  line  where  solid  learning  is 
less  necessary  than  the  fluent  tongue  and  unfailing  resource,  which 
he  felt  he  could  reckon  upon. 

He  shook  the  other's  hand  gratefully.  <  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you,'  he  said  ;  '  you've  put  some  heart  in  me  again.  I  will 
try  my  luck  as  you  advise  ;  perhaps  with  coaching  and  the  money 
I  have  by  me  I  need  not  take  advantage  of  all  your  kindness, 
but  there  is  no  one  I  would  come  to  for  help  like  you  when  I 
can  keep  up  no  longer.  I'll  take  my  call  at  Michaelmas ! ' 

And  they  walked  out  together,  Mr.  Shelford  taking  his  arm 
affectionately  through  the  streets.  Mark,  as  has  been  said  already, 
had  a  certain  knack  of  attracting  interest  and  liking  without  doing 
anything  either  to  excite  or  deserve  them  in  the  slightest,  and 
the  old  gentleman  felt  now  almost  as  if  he  had  gained  a  son. 

He  was  anxious  to  prevent  Mark  from  returning  to  the  old 
life,  because  he  had  observed  his  unfitness  for  it ;  he  himself, 
however,  in  spite  of  his  diatribes  against  boys  and  scholastic  life, 
was  far  fonder  of  both  than  he  would  have  confessed,  and  would 
miss  them  as  a  few  who  knew  him  best  would  miss  him  when  the 
time  came  for  parting. 

From  that  day  he  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Campden  Hill, 
where  he  found  with  Mabel  the  appreciation  and  tender  regard 
which  he  had  never  expected  to  have  again  on  this  side  of  the 
grave. 

Mark  carried  out  his  resolve,  of  which  his  father-in-law 
approved,  allowing  him  to  use  his  chambers  during  the  Long 
Vacation.  The  pupils  came  there,  and  the  coach's  manner 
captivated  them  from  the  first,  and  made  the  work  easy  for  both ; 
they  came  out  high  on  the  list,  and  were  succeeded  by  others, 
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whose  fees  paid  the  rent  of  the  chambers  he  took  in  the  Temple 
shortly  after.  Call-night  came,  and  as  he  stood  with  the  others 
at  the  Benchers'  table  and  listened  to  the  Treasurers  address,  he 
felt  an  exultant  confidence  in  himself  once  more ;  he  had  been 
promised  a  brief  from  Mr.  Ferret,  who  took  this  form  of  dis- 
approving of  Uncle  Solomon's  testamentary  caprices,  and  this 
time  Mark  did  not  shrink  from  it — he  had  read  hard  lately, 
and  with  better  results.  He  knew  that  he  should  be  at  no  loss 
for  words  or  self-possession ;  he  had  been  a  brilliant  and  effective 
speaker,  as  the  Union  debates  had  frequently  proved,  and  he 
looked  forward  now  to  entering  the  legal  arena  as  the  field  for 
retrieving  his  lost  name.  Mabel  should  be  proud  of  him  yet ! 

He  was  deceiving  no  one  now ;  Vincent  was  not  injured  by  the 
fraud — for  he  had  his  book  back  ;  it  was  true  that  Mabel  did  not 
suspect  the  real  history  of  the  transaction,  but  it  would  do  her 
no  good  to  know  that  he  had  once  made  a  false  step.  Caffyn  was 
over  in  America,  and  harmless  wherever  he  might  see  fit  to  go — 
his  sting  was  drawn  for  ever. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  he  seemed  to  look  round  upon  a 
cloudless  horizon — but  that  had  been  the  case  with  him  so  many 
times  since  he  had  first  complicated  his  life  by  that  unhappy 
act  of  his,  and  each  time  the  small  cloud,  the  single  spy  of 
serried  battalions,  had  been  slowly  creeping  up  all  the  while. 

He  forgot  that — he  generally  did  forget  unpleasant  reminis- 
cences— it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  cloud  might  be  rising 
yet  again  above  the  level  haze  on  the  sky  line,  and  the  hurricane 
burst  upon  him  once  more. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

A   FINAL  VICTORY. 

WAS  an  afternoon  in 
January,  soon  after  the 
courts  had  begun  to  sit 
again,  and  Mark  was 
mounting  the  staircase 
to  his  new  chambers 
with  a  light  heart — he 
had  made  his  debut  that 
day  ;  the  burden  of  the 
work  had  fallen  on  him 
in  the  absence  of  his 
leader,  and  he  felt  that 
he  had  acquitted  him- 
self with  fair  success. 
His  father-in-law,  too, 
had  happened  to  be  at 
Westminster,  and  in  a 
Common  Law  court 
that  day ;  and  the  altered  tone  of  his  greeting  afterwards  showed 
Mark  that  he  had  been  favourably  impressed  by  what  he  had 
heard  while  standing  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  gangway.  And  now, 
Mark  thought,  he  would  go  back  to  Mabel  at  once  and  tell  her  how 
Fortune  had  begun  to  smile  once  more  upon  him.  But  when  he 
entered  his  chambers  he  found  a  visitor  waiting  for  him  with 
impatience — it  was  Colin.  Mark  was  not  exactly  surprised  to  find 
the  boy  there,  for  Mr.  Langton,  judging  it  well  to  pad  the  family 
skeleton  as  much  as  possible,  had  lately  sent  him  to  his  son- 
in-law  to  be  coached  for  a  school  scholarship;  and,  as  he  was 
probably  aware,  he  might  have  chosen  a  worse  tutor. 
*  What  a  time  you  have  been,'  said  Colin. 
'It's  not  your  day,'  said  Mark;  'I  can't  take  you  now,  old 
fellow.' 

'  I  know,'  said  the  boy,  fidgeting  restlessly ;  <  I  didn't  come 
after  that — it  was  something  else.' 

Mark  laughed.     '  You've  been  getting  into  another  row,  you 
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young  rascal,'  he  said,  *  and  you  want  me  to  get  you  out  of  it — 
isn't  that  it  ?  ' 

*  No,  it  isn't,'  said  Colin.     '  I  say,'  he  went  on,  blurting  out  the 
question  after  the  undiplomatic  manner  of  boyhood,  *  why  have 
you  got  Mabel  to  cut  poor  old  Vincent  ?     I  call  it  a  shame  ! ' 

Mark  stopped  half-way  in  taking  off  his  coat.  *  It  would  be 
no  business  of  yours  if  I  had,  you  know,'  he  replied ;  *  but  who 
told  you  I  had  done  anything  of  the  sort  ?  ' 

4  Nobody :  I  can  see  for  myself.  Mabel  told  mother  she  would 
rather  not  come  to  dinners  and  things  when  Vincent  was  coming, 
and  once  she  did  meet  him,  and  she  only  just  spoke  to  him.  And 
now,  when  he's  so  ill,  she  won't  go  near  him — he  told  me  himself 
that  it  was  no  use  asking  her,  she  would  never  come  !  She  used 
to  like  him  before,  so  it  must  be  all  your  fault,  and  I  call  it  a 
beastly  shame,  and  I  don't  care  what  you  say  ! ' 

All  of  this  was  quite  new  to  Mark.  Mabel  had  studiously 
avoided  all  allusion  to  Vincent,  and  it  had  never  occurred  to  Mark 
to  speculate  on  the  light  in  which  she  chose  to  regard  his  expla- 
nation— that  was  all  over,  and  he  was  little  enough  inclined  to 
revive  the  subject.  He  began  to  be  strangely  troubled  now.  '  I 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about,'  he  said.  4  Is  Holroyd  ill  ? 
it — it  is  nothing  serious,  is  it  ?  '  For  he  had  seen  very  little  of 
him  lately,  his  obligation  being  too  deep  and  too  humiliating  to 
make  repeated  visits  at  all  desirable. 

*  He  looks  all  right,'  said  Colin,  *  but  I  heard  mother  say  that 
he's  very  ill  really,  and  she  should  have  to  put  a  stop  to  Dolly 
going  to  sit  with  him  every  day  as  she  does,  because — because  he 
might  die  quite  suddenly  at  any  time — it's  something  wrong  with 
his  heart,  she  said,  I  believe.     And  yet  he  seems  well  enough. 
But  oh,  Mark,  if — if  it's  that,  you  ought  to  let  Mabel  make  it  up 
with  him,  whatever  he's  done.     You  might  let  her  go  and  see  him 
— he  would  like  it  so,  I  know  he  would,  though  he  wouldn't  own 
it  when  I  asked  him.     Only  suppose  he  died !     I  know  Mabel 
would  be  sorry  then ! ' 

Every  word  the  boy  said  cut  Mark  to  the  heart — he  had  never 
suggested  to  Mabel  that  she  should  avoid  Vincent,  and  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  now  until  he  had  found  out  why  she  had  done  so ; 
his  insight  not  being  nearly  keen  enough  to  discover  the  reason  for 
himself. 

'  Give  me  his  address,'  he  said,  for  he  did  not  even  know  where 
Holroyd  was  living,  and  as  soon  as  the  boy  had  gone  Mark  drove 
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to  the  place  he  had  mentioned,  a  house  in  Cambridge  Terrace, 
instead  of  returning  home  at  once  as  he  had  previously  intended. 

He  did  not  believe  that  the  illness  was  as  serious  as  Colin  had 
implied;  of  course  that  was  exaggerated  ;  but  he  could  not  be  quite 
easy  until  he  had  reassured  himself  by  a  visit,  and  some  lingering 
feeling  of  self-reproach  drove  him  to  make  this  atonement  for  his 
long  neglect. 

The  Langtons'  carriage  was  at  the  door  when  he  arrived ;  and 
as  he  came  into  the  sitting-room  on  the  second  floor,  he  heard 
Dolly's  clear  little  voice  and  paused,  hidden  by  the  screen  at  the 
door.  She  was  reading  to  Vincent,  who  was  lying  back  in  an  arm- 
chair; it  was  Hans  Andersen's  <  Story  of  the  Shadow,'  a  choice  to 
which  she  had  been  guided  by  pure  accident. 

Mark  heard  her  read  the  half-sad,  half-cynical  conclusion  as 
he  stood  there  unseen : 

«  "  The  Princess  and  the  Shadow  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  to 
show  themselves,  and  to  receive  one  cheer  more.  But  the  learned 
man  heard  nothing  of  all  these  festivities — for  he  had  already 
been  executed." 

'How  horrid  of  that  wicked  Shadow!'  was  Dolly's  indignant 
comment  as  she  finished.  '  Oh,  Vincent,  aren't  you  very,  very  sorry 
for  the  poor  learned  man  ?  ' 

6  Much  sorrier  for  the  Shadow,  Dolly,'  he  replied :  a  reply  of 
which  Dolly  would  have  insisted  upon  an  explanation,  had  not 
Mark  then  come  forward. 

He  murmured  some  confused  sentence  accounting  for  his 
visit. 

'  I  have  been  wondering  whether  I  should  see  you  again,'  said 
Vincent.  *  Dolly,  you  had  better  go  now,  dear,  it  is  getting  late 
— you  will  come  and  read  me  another  story  to-morrow  ? ' 

4 If  mother  will  let  me,'  said  Dolly  ;  'and  I  tell  you  what,  next 
time  I  come  I'll  bring  Frisk ;  you  want  amusing,  I  know,  and  he's 
a  nice  cheerful  dog  to  have  in  a  room  with  you.' 

When  Mark  returned  from  putting  her  into  the  carriage, 
Vincent  said,  '  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  say  to  me,  Ash- 
burn?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mark,  <  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  you.  I 
know  you  can  never  really  forgive  me.' 

4 1  thought  so  once,'  said  Vincent,  « but  I  have  done  with  all 
that.  I  forgave  you  long  ago.  Tell  me  if  I  can  help  you  ?  ' 

'  I  have  just  heard  for  the  first  time,'  said  Mark,  <  that — that 
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my  wife  has  not — has  not  treated  you  very  kindly  lately.  And  I 
came  here  to  ask  you  if  I  am  the  cause.' 

Vincent  flushed  suddenly,  and  his  breath  was  laboured  and 
painful  for  a  moment.  '  What  is  the  use  of  bringing  that  up 
now?  '  he  asked;  *  is  it  a  pleasant  subject  for  either  of  us  ?  Let 
it  rest.' 

4 1  had  no  intention  of  paining  you,'  said  Mark,  <  I  ought  not 
to  have  asked  you.  I — I  will  ask  Mabel  herself.' 

4  You  must  not  do  that ! '  said  Vincent,  with  energy  ;  '  you 
might  have  spared  me  this — you  might  have  guessed.  Still  I 
will  tell  you — it  may  do  good.  Yes,  you  are  the  cause,  Ashburn; 
the  lie  I  told  on  that  evening  of  the  rehearsal  has  borne  its  penalty, 
as  lies  will,  and  the  penalty  has  fallen  upon  me  heavily.  Ask 
yourself  what  your  wife  must  think  of  the  man  I  made  myself 
appear ! ' 

4  Good  God  ! '  groaned  Mark,  who  saw  this  now  for  the  first  time. 

'  You  see,'  Vincent  pursued,  '  I  am  dying  now,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  I  shall  never  see  her  face  again ;  that  when  I  am  gone 
she  will  not  spare  me  a  single  regret,  that  she  will  make  haste  to 
lose  my  very  memory.  I  don't  complain,  it  is  for  her  good,  and  I 
am  content.  Don't  imagine  I  tell  you  this  as  a  reproach.  Only 
if  you  are  ever  tempted  again  to  do  anything  which  may  put  her 
happiness  in  danger,  or  weaken  the  confidence  she  has  in  you, 
remember  what  it  has  cost  another  man  to  secure  them,  and  I  think 
you  will  resist  then.' 

'  Vincent ! '  cried  Mark  brokenly,  '  it  can't  be  ;  you  are  not — 
not  dying ! ' 

<  My  doctor  tells  me  so,'  said  Vincent.  <  I  have  been  prepared 
for  it  a  long  time,  and  it  must  be  coming  near  now — but  there, 
we  have  talked  enough  about  that.  Don't  fancy  from  anything 
I  have  said  that  I  have  lost  all  faith  in  you — you  will  find,  very* 
soon,  perhaps,  how  little  that  is  so.  ...  Are  you  going  already  ?  ' 
he  added,  as  Mark  rose  hastily.  «  Good-bye,  then  ;  come  and  see 
me  when  you  can,  and — if  we  are  not  to  meet  again — you  will  not 
forget,  I  know.' 

4  No,  I  shall  not  forget,'  was  all  Mark  could  say  just  then,  and 
left  the  house.  He  could  not  trust  himself  to  bear  any  longer 
the  expression  of  confidence  and  regard  which  he  saw  once  more 
upon  his  friend's  face. 

As  he  walked  home  his  mind  was  haunted  by  what  he  had  just 
heard.  Vincent  dying,  his  last  hours  embittered  by  Mabel's 
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coldness.  Mark  could  not  suffer  that— she  must  see  him  once 
more,  she  must  repair  the  horrible  injustice  she  had  shown—he 
would  urge  her  to  relent ! 

And  yet,  how  could  she  repair  it,  unless  her  eyes  were  opened  ? 
Gradually  he  became  aware  that  a  final  crisis  had  come  in  his  life> 
just  as  he  thought  all  was  well  with  him.  He  had  said  to  himself, 
4  Peace,  peace  ! '  and  it  had  only  been  an  armistice.  Would  the 
results  of  that  shameful  act  always  rise  up  against  him  in  this 
way  ?  What  was  he  to  do  ? 

He  had  felt  as  deep  a  shame  and  remorse  for  his  past  conduct 
as  he  was  capable  of,  but  hitherto  he  had  supposed  that  the  wrong 
had  been  comfortably  righted,  that  he  himself  was  after  all  the 
chief,  if  not  the  sole  sufferer. 

That  consolation  was  gone  now;  he  knew  what  Mabel  had 
been  to  Vincent,  and  what  it  must  be  to  him  now  to  feel  that  he 
must  bear  this  misconception  to  the  end.  Could  Mark  accept 
this  last  sacrifice?  More  and  more  he  felt  that  he  stood  where 
two  paths  met :  that  he  might  hold  his  peace  now,  and  let  his 
friend  go  down  misunderstood  to  the  grave,  but  that  all  his 
past  baseness  would  be  nothing  to  that  final  meanness.;  that  if  he 
paltered  this  time,  if  he  chose  the  easy  path,  he  might  indeed  be 
safe  for  ever  from  discovery,  but  his  soul  would  be  stained  with  a 
dishonour  that  nothing  would  ever  cleanse ;  that  he  would  have 
done  with  self-respect  and  peace  of  mind  for  ever.  And  yet  if  he 
took  the  other  path,  the  right  one,  where  would  it  lead  him  ? 

And  so  he  reached  his  house  in  miserable  indecision,  driven 
this  way  and  that  by  contending  impulses,  loathing  the  prospect 
of  this  crowning  infamy,  yet  shrinking  from  the  sole  alternative. 
He  found  Mabel  sitting  alone  in  the  firelight. 

*  How  did  you  get  on  ? '  she  asked  eagerly ; 4  you  won  your  case  ?  * 
4  My  case  ?  '  he  repeated  blankly,  so  far  away  did  all  that  seem 

now.     '  Oh  yes,  my  case — the  Lord  Chief  sums  up  to-morrow.     I 
think  we  shall  get  a  verdict.' 

*  Sit  down  and  tell  me  all  about  it,'  she  said.     <  I  will  ring  for 
the  lamp.     I  can't  see  your  face.' 

'  No,'  said  Mark,  <  don't  ring ;  it  is  better  as  it  is.' 
She  was  struck  by  something  in  his  voice. 

*  You  are  tired,  dear,'  she  said. 

'  Very  tired,'  he  confessed,  with  a  heavy  sigh ;  and  then, 
with  one  of  his  sudden  promptings,  he  said,  <  Mabel,  I  have  just 
seen  Vincent — he  is  verv  ill.' 
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< 1  know,'  she  said.     <  Is  he — worse  ?  ' 

<  Dying,'  he  answered  gloomily.     '  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion— is  it  true  that  you  have  been  thinking  very  harshly  of  him 
lately?' 

'  I  cannot  think  well  of  him,'  she  replied. 

<  Will  you  tell  me  why  ?  '  he  demanded.    Even  then  he  tried  to 
cherish  the  faint  hope  that  her  resentment  might  have  another 
cause. 

<  Cannot  you  guess  ? '  she  asked.      <  Ah,  no,  you  are  too  gene- 
rous to  feel  it  yourself.     How  can  I  feel  kindly  towards  the  man 
who  could  let  you  sacrifice  your  name  and  your  prospects  for  a 
caprice  of  his  own,  who  persuaded  you  to  entangle  yourself  in  a 
manner  that  might,  for  all  he  knew  or  cared,  ruin  you  for  life  ? ' 

6  Even  if  that  were  so,'  said  Mark,  *  he  is  dying,  remember. 
Think  what  it  would  be  to  him  to  see  you  once  more — Mabel, 
will  you  refuse  to  go  to  him  ?  ' 

6  He  should  not  have  asked  this  of  me,'  cried  Mabel.  6  Oh, 
Mark,  you  will  think  me  hard,  unchristian,  I  know,  but  I  can't  do 
this — not  even  now,  when  he  is  dying  ...  he  ought  not  to  have 
asked  it.' 

4  Mabel,'  he  cried,  <  he  did  not  ask  it — you  do  not  know  him 
if  you  think  that.  Do  you  still  refuse  ?  ' 

'  I  must,  I  must,'  repeated  Mabel.  *  Oh,  if  it  had  been  I  who 
was  the  injured  one,  I  do  not  think  I  should  feel  like  this ;  it  is  for 
you  I  cannot  forgive.  If  I  went  now,  what  good  would  it  do  ? 
Mark,  it  is  wicked  of  me,  but  I  could  not  say  what  he  would 
expect — not  yet,  not  yet — you  must  not  ask  me.' 

Mark  knew  now  that  the  decisive  moment  had  come :  there 
was  only  one  way  left  of  moving  her ;  there  was  no  time  to  lose  if 
he  meant  to  take  it. 

Must  he  speak  the  words  which  would  banish  him  from  his 
wife's  heart  for  ever,  just  when  hope  had  returned  to  his  life,  just 
when  he  had  begun  to  feel  himself  worthier  of  her  love  ?  It  was  so 
easy  to  say  no  more,  to  leave  her  in  her  error,  and  the  shadow 
would  pass  away,  and  his  happiness  be  secure.  But  could  he  be 
sure  of  that  ?  The  spectre  had  risen  so  many  times  to  mock  him, 
would  it  ever  be  finally  laid  ?  And  if  Mabel  learnt  the  truth  when 
it  was  too  late  ? — no,  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  what  would 
happen  then ! 

And  yet  how  was  he  to  begin — in  what  words  could  he  break  it 
to  her  ?  His  heart  died  within  him  at  the  duty  before  him,  and  he 
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sat  in  the  firelit  room,  tortured  with  indecision,  and  his  good  and 
bad  angel  fought  for  him.  And  then,  all  at  once,  almost  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  words  came  : 

4  Mabel,'  he  cried, «  Holroyd  has  done  nothing— do  you  hear  ? 
—nothing  to  call  for  forgiveness  ...  oh,  if  you  could  under- 
stand without  my  saying  more  ! ' 

She  started,  and  her  voice  had  an  accent,  first  of  a  new  hope, 
then  of  a  great  fear. 

<  Is  Vincent  better  than  he  seemed  ?  But  how  can  that  be  if 
— tell  me,  Mark,  tell  me  everything.' 

Mark  shrank  back ;  he  dared  not  tell  her. 

4  Not  now,'  he  groaned.  'My  (rod!  what  am  I  doing? 
Mabel,  I  can't  tell  you  ;  have  pity  on  yourself— on  me ! ' 

She  rose  and  came  to  him.  *  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  me, 
tell  me  now,'  she  said.  '  I  am  quite  strong  ;  it  will  not  hurt  me. 
You  must  not  leave  me  in  this  uncertainty — that  will  kill  me ! 
Mark,  if  you  love  me,  I  entreat  you  to  save  me  from  being  unjust 
to  Vincent.  Kemember,  he  is  dying — you  have  told  me  so  ! ' 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  sideboard ;  there  was  water  there, 
and  he  poured  some  out  and  drank  it  before  he  could  speak. 
Then  he  came  back  to  the  fireplace,  and  leaned  against  the  mantel- 
board. 

4  You  will  hate  me  before  I  have  finished,'  he  said  at  last, 
6  but  I  will  tell  you.' 

And  then  he  began,  and  painfully,  with  frequent  breaks  and 
nervous  hurrying  at  certain  passages,  he  told  her  everything — the 
whole  story  of  his  own  shame  and  of  Holroyd's  devotion.  He  did 
not  spare  himself;  he  did  not  even  care  to  give  such  excuses  as 
might  have  been  made  for  him  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  fraud. 
If  his  atonement  was  late,  it  was  at  least  a  full  one. 

She  listened  without  a  word,  without  even  a  sob,  and  when  he 
had  come  to  the  end  she  sat  there  silent  still,  as  if  turned  to  stone. 
The  stillness  grew  so  terrible  that  Mark  could  bear  no  more. 

*  Speak  to  me,  Mabel,'  he  cried  in  his  agony,  «  for  God's  sake, 
speak  to  me  ! ' 

She  rose,  supporting  herself  with  one  trembling  hand,  even 
in  the  firelight  her  face  was  deathly  pale.  «  Take  me  to  him  first,' 
she  said,  and  the  voice  was  that  of  a  different  woman  ;  <  after  that 
I  will  speak  to  you.' 

6  To  Vincent  ? '  he  asked,  half  stupefied  by  what  he  was 
suffering.  <  Not  to-night,  Mabel ;  you  must  not ! ' 
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6 1  must,'  she  replied ;  '  if  you  will  not  take  me  I  shall  go  alone 
— quick,  let  us  lose  no  time  ! ' 

He  went  out  into  the  main  road  and  hailed  a  cab,  as  he  had 
done  often  enough  before  for  one  of  their  journeys  to  dinner  or 


the  theatre ;  when  he  returned  Mabel  was  already  standing  cloaked 
and  hooded  at  the  open  door. 

6  Tell  him  to  drive  fast — fast,'  she  said  feverishly,  as  he  helped 
her  into  the  hansom,  and  she  did  not  open  her  lips  again  till  it 
stopped. 
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He  glanced  at  her  face  now  and  then,  when  the  shop-lights 
revealed  her  profile  as  she  lay  back  in  her  corner ;  it  was  pale  and 
set,  her  eyes  were  strained,  but  she  had  shed  no  tears ;  he  sat 
there  and  recalled  the  merry  journeys  they  had  had  together  side 
by  side  on  evenings  like  this,  when  he  had  been  sorry  that  the 
drive  should  ever  end— how  long  this  one  was  ! 

The  cab  reached  Cambridge  Terrace  at  last.  Mark  instinc- 
tively looked  at  the  upper  windows  of  the  house — they  were  all 
dark.  '  Stay  here,  till  I  have  asked,'  he  said  to  Mabel  before  he 
got  out ; c  we  may — we  may  be  too  late.' 

Vincent  had  been  moved  to  his  sleeping-room,  where  he  was 
sitting  in  his  arm-chair ;  the  trained  nurse  who  had  been  engaged 
to  wait  upon  him  had  left  him  for  a  while,  the  light  was  lowered, 
and  he  was  lying  still  in  the  dreamy  exhaustion  which  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  his  normal  state. 

Some  months  before  he  had  received  his  death-warrant :  the 
harassing  struggles  against  blight  and  climate  in  Ceylon,  the 
succession  of  illnesses  which  had  followed  them,  and  the  excitement 
and  anxiety  that  he  underwent  on  his  return,  had  ended  in  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  which  by  the  time  he  thought  it  sufficiently 
serious  to  need  advice,  was  past  all  cure. 

He  had  heard  the  verdict  calmly,  for  he  had  little  to  make  him 
in  love  with  life ;  but  while  the  book  in  which  he  had  already  begun 
to  find  distraction  was  unfinished,  there  was  still  work  for  him  to 
do,  and  he  was  anxious  to  leave  it  completed.  The  efforts  he  made 
to  effect  this,  if  they  shortened  his  life,  at  least  prevented  him 
from  dwelling  upon  its  approaching  end,  and  his  wish  was  gratified. 
He  fixed  his  mind  steadily  on  his  task,  and  though  each  day  saw 
less  accomplished  and  with  more  painful  labour,  the  time  came 
when  he  reached  the  last  page  and  threw  down  his  pen  for  ever. 

Now  he  was  on  the  brink  of  the  stream,  and  the  plash  of  the 
ferryman's  oar  could  be  heard  plainly  ;  the  world  behind  him  had 
already  grown  distant  and  dim  ;  even  of  the  book  which  had  been 
in  his  mind  so  long,  he  thought  but  little— he  had  done  with  it 
all ;  whether  it  brought  him  praise  or  blame  from  man,  he  would 
never  learn  now,  and  was  content  to  be  in  ignorance. 

The  same  lethargy  had  mercifully  deadened  to  some  extent  the 
pain  of  Mabel's  injustice,  until  Mark's  visit  had  revived  it  that 
afternoon.  He  had  come  to  think  of  it  all  now  without  bitterness  ; 
it  might  be  that  in  some  future  state  she  would  « wake,  and  re- 
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member,  and  understand,'  and  the  wrong  be  righted — but  it  had 
always  seemed  to  him  that  in  another  existence  all  earthly  mis- 
understandings must  seem  too  infinitely  pitiful  and  remote  to  be 
worth  unravelling,  or  even  recalling,  and  so  he  could  not  find  much 
•comfort  there. 


But  at  least  he  had  not  been  worsted  in  the  conflict  with  his 
lower  nature.  Mabel's  happiness  was  now  secure  from  the  worst 
danger,  the  struggle  was  over,  and  he  was  glad,  for  there  had  been 
times  when  he  had  almost  sunk  under  it. 

So  he  was  thinking  dreamily  as  he  sat  there,  while  now  and 
then  a  cloud  would  drift  across  his  thoughts  as  he  lost  himself  in 
a,  kind  of  half-slumber. 
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He  was  roused  by  sounds  on  the  stairs  outside,  and  presently 
he  heard  a  light  step  in  the  farther  room.  ' I  am  not  asleep,'  he 
said,  believing  the  nurse  had  returned. 

« Vincent,'  said  a  low  tremulous  voice,  '.it  is  I — Mabel.' 

Then  he  looked  up,  and  even  in  that  half-light  he  saw  that 
the  figure  standing  there  in  the  open  doorway  was  the  one  which 
had  been  chief  in  his  thoughts. 

Unprepared  as  he  was  for  such  a  visitor,  he  felt  no  surprise- 
only  a  deep  and  solemn  happiness  as  he  saw  her  standing  before 
him. 

'  You  have  come  then,'  he  said  ;  '  I  am  very  glad.  You  must 
think  less  hardly  of  me — or  you  would  not  be  here.' 

She  had  only  obtained  leave  to  see  him  on  her  earnest  entreaties 
and  promises  of  self-restraint,  but  his  first  words  sorely  tried  her 
fortitude ;  she  came  to  his  chair  and  sank  down  beside  it,  taking 
his  hands  in  both  hers.  'Vincent,'  she  cried,  with  a  sob  that 
would  not  be  repressed,  '  I  cannot  bear  it  if  you  talk  so.  ...  I 
know  all,  all  that  you  have  suffered  and  given  up  ...  he  has  told 
me — at  last ! ' 

Vincent  looked  down  with  an  infinite  pity  upon  the  sweet  con- 
trite face  raised  to  his.  '  You  poor  child,'  he  said,  'you  know  then  ? 
How  could  he  tell  you  I  Mabel,  I  tried  so  hard  to  spare  you  this 
— and  now  it  has  come  !  What  can  I  say  to  you  ? ' 

'  Say  that  you  forgive  me — if  you  ever  can ! '  she  said,  '  when 
I  remember  all  the  hard  things  I  said  and  thought  of  you,  when 
all  the  time — oh,  I  was  blind,  or  I  must  have  seen  the  truth  !  And 
I  can  never,  never  make  it  up  to  you  now ! ' 

'  Do  you  think,'  he  asked,  '  that  to  see  you  here,  and  know  that 
you  understand  me  at  last,  would  not  make  up  for  much  harder 
treatment  than  I  ever  had  from  you,  Mabel  ?     If  that  were  all — 
but  he  has  told  you,  you  said,  told  you  the  whole  sad  story., 
Mabel — what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  ' 

She  put  the  question  aside  with  a  gesture  of  heartsick  pride  : 
4  What  does  it  matter  about  me  ?  I  can  only  think  of  you  just 
now — let  me  forget  all  the  rest,  while  I  may  ! ' 

'Dying  men  have  their  privileges,'  he  said, ''and  I  have  not 
much  more  time.  Mabel,  I  must  ask  you  :  What  have  vou  said 
to  Mark?' 

'  Nothing,'  she  said,  with  a  low  moan :  '  what  Was  there  to  say? 
He  must  know  that  he  has  no  wife  now.' 

'  Mabel,  you  have  not  left  him ! '  he  cried. 
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6  Not  yet,'  she  said,  turning  away  wearily ;  *  he  brought  me  to 
this  house — he  is  here  now,  I  believe.  .  .  .  You  are  torturing 
me  with  these  questions,  Vincent.' 

<  Answer  me  this  once,'  he  persisted.  '  Do  you  mean  to  leave 
him?' 

She  rose  to  her  feet.  '  What  else  can  I  do,'  she  demanded, 
6  now  that  I  know  ?  The  Mark  I  loved  has  gone  for  ever — he  never 
even  existed !  I  have  no  husband  beyond  the  name.  I  have  been 
in  a  dream  all  this  time,  and  I  wake  to  find  myself  alone !  Only 
an  hour  ago  and  Mark  was  all  the  world  to  me — think  what  he 
must  be  to  me  from  this  time  !  No,  I  cannot  live  with  him.  I 
could  not  breathe  the  same  air  with  him.  I  am  ashamed  that  I 
could  ever  have  loved  him.  He  is  all  unworthy  and  mean  and 
false,  and  I  thought  him  so  noble  and  generous  ! ' 

*  You  are  too  hard,'  said  Vincent ;  '  he  is  not  all  bad,  he  was 
weak — not  wicked ;  if  I  had  not  felt  that,  I  should  never  have 
tried  to  keep  his  secret,  and  forced  him,  against  his  will,  to 
keep  it  himself.  And  now  he  has  confessed  it  all  to  you,  when 
there  was  no  fear  of  discovery  to  urge  him,  only  because  he  could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  my  bearing  your  displeasure  to  the  end. 
He  did  not  know  that  that  was  so  till  this  afternoon,  and  I  told 
him  without  thinking  it  would  have  that  effect  on  him — I  did 
him  an  injustice  there.  He  must  have  gone  back  and  accused 
himself  at  once.  Think,  Mabel,  was  there  nothing  unselfish  and 
brave  in  that  ?  He  knew  what  you  would  think  of  him,  he  knew 
that  he  was  safe  if  he  kept  silence — and  yet  he  spoke,  because  he 
preferred  the  worst  for  himself  to  allowing  me  to  bear  the  penalty 
for  his  sins.  Is  a  man  who  could  act  thus  utterly  lost  ? ' 

'  Lost  to  me  ! '  she  said  passionately.  *  The  confession  came  too 
late ;  and  how  could  any  confession  atone  for  such  a  sin !  No, 
he  is  too  unworthy  :  I  can  never  trust  him,  never  forgive  him ! ' 

4 1  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  him  now,'  he  urged ;  *  he  has  done 
you  a  great  wrong,  your  love  and  faith  have  received  a  cruel  shock ; 
and  you  cannot  act  and  feel  as  if  this  had  never  been.  I  under- 
stand all  that.  Only  do  not  close  the  door  on  forgiveness  for  ever, 
do  not  cut  him  off  from  all  chance  of  winning  back  something 
of  the  confidence  he  has  lost.  The  hope  of  that  will  give  him 
strength  and  courage  ;  without  that  hope  to  keep  him  up,  without 
your  influence,  he  will  surely  lose  heart  and  be  lost  for  ever.  His 
fate  rests  with  you :  have  you  thought  of  that  ? ' 

She  was  silent,  but  her  face  was  still  unconvinced. 
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6  You  think  your  love  is  dead,'  he  went  on,  <  and  yet,  Mabel, 
something  tells  me  that  love  will  not  die  easily  with  you.  What 
if  you  find  this  is  so  at  some  future  time,  when  the  step  you  are 
bent  upon  has  been  taken,  and  you  cannot  retreat  from  it  ?  What 
if,  when  you  call  him  back,  it  is  too  late ;  and  he  will  not,  or  can- 
not, return  to  you  ? ' 

'  I  shall  never  call  him  back,'  she  said. 

<  You  will  have  no  pity  on  him  for  his  sake  or  your  own,' 
Vincent  pleaded ;  '  will  you  not  for  mine  ?  Mabel,  let  me  say 
something  to  you  about  myself.  I  have  loved  you  for  years 
— you  are  not  angry  with  me  for  telling  you  so  now,  are  you  ? 
I  loved  you  well  enough  to  put  your  happiness  before  all  other 
things ;  it  was  for  that  I  made  any  sacrifices  I  have  made ;  it 
was  for  that  I  was  willing  even  that  you  should  think  hardly 
of  me.' 

'  For  me  ! '  she  cried :  *  was  it  for  me  you  have  done  all  this  ? 
How  I  have  repaid  you ! ' 

*  I  was  repaid  by  the  belief  that  it  secured  your  happiness,' 
he  answered.  « I  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  I  was  justified 
in  deceiving  you  for  your  own  good.  But  now  you  are  taking 
away  all  this  from  me,  Mabel !  I  must  die  with  the  sense  of 
having  failed  miserably,  when  I  thought  I  was  most  successful, 
with  the  knowledge  that  by  what  I  have  done  I  have  only  in- 
creased the  evil !  Must  I  leave  you  with  your  happy  home 
blighted  past  recovery,  with  nothing  before  you  but  a  lonely, 
barren  existence?  Must  I  think  of  you  living  out  your  life, 
proud  and  unforgiving,  and  wretched  to  the  end  ?  I  entreat  you 
to  give  me  some  better  comfort,  some  brighter  prospect  than  that 
— you  will  punish  me  for  my  share  in  it  all  by  refusing  what  I 
ask :  but  will  you  refuse  ? ' 

She  came  back  to  him.  *  No,'  she  said  brokenly,  '  I  have  given 
you  pain  enough,  I  will  refuse  you  nothing  now,  only  it  is  so  hard 
— tell  me  what  I  am  to  do ! ' 

4  Do  not  desert  him,  do  not  shame  him  before  the  world ! '  he 
said;  'bear  with  him  still,  give  him  the  chance  of  winning  back 
what  he  has  lost.  Peace  may  be  long  in  coming  to  you — but  it 
will  come  some  day,  and  even  if  it  never  comes  at  all,  Mabel,  you 
will  have  done  your  duty,  there  will  be  a  comfort  in  that.  Will 
you  promise  this,  for  my  sake  ?  ' 

She  raised  her  face,  which  she  had  hidden  in  her  hands.  '  I 
promise — for  your  sake,'  she  said,  and  at  her  words  he  sank  back 
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with  a  sigh  of  relief — his  work  was  over,  and  the  energy  he  had 
summoned  up  to  accomplish  it  left  him  suddenly. 

'Thank  you!'  he  said  faintly;  'you  have  made  me  happier, 
Mabel.  I  should  like  to  see  Mark,  but  I  am  tired.  I  shall  sleep 
now.' 

'  I  will  come  to-morrow,'  she  said,  and,  bending  over  him,  she 
kissed  his  forehead.  She  had  not  kissed  him  since  the  time  when 
she  was  a  child  and  he  an  undergraduate,  devoted  to  her  even 
then  ;  and  now  that  kiss  and  the  touch  of  her  hand  lingered  with 
him  till  he  slept,  and  perhaps  followed  him  some  little  way  into 
the  land  of  dreams. 

Mark  had  been  waiting  in  a  little  dark  sitting-room  on  a  lower 
floor ;  he  had  not  dared  to  follow  Mabel.  At  last,  after  long  hours, 
as  it  seemed,  of  slow  torment,  he  heard  her  descending  slowly, 
and  came  to  meet  her ;  she  was  very  pale  and  had  been  weeping, 
but  her  manner  was  composed  now. 

*  Let  us  go  home,'  was  all  she  said  to  him,  and  they  drove  back 
in  silence  as  they  had  come.     But  when  they  had  reached  their 
home  Mark  could  bear  his  uncertainty  no  longer. 

'  Mabel,'  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook,  '  have  you  nothing  to 
say  to  me,  still  ? ' 

She  met  his  appealing  gaze  with  eyes  that  bore  no  reproach, 
only  a  fixed  and  hopeless  sadness  in  their  clear  depths. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  '  let  us  never  speak  again  of — of  what  you  have 
told  me  to-night — you  must  make  me  forget  it,  if  you  can.' 

The  sudden  relief  almost  took  away  his  breath.  *  You  do  not 
mean  to  leave  me  then ! '  he  cried  impulsively,  as  he  came  towards 
her  and  seemed  about  to  take  her  hand.  '  I  thought  I  had  lost  you 
— but  you  will  not  do  that,  Mabel,  you  will  stay  with  me  ? ' 

She  shrank  from  him  ever  so  slightly,  with  a  little  instinctive 
gesture  of  repugnance,  which  the  wretched  man  noted  with  agony. 

'  I  will  not  leave  you,'  she  said,  '  I  did  mean — but  that  is  over, 
you  owe  it  to  him.  I  will  stay  with  you,  Mark — it  may  not  be  for 
much  longer.' 

Her  last  words  chilled  him  with  a  deadly  fear;  his  terrible 
confession  had  escaped  him  before  he  had  had  time  to  remember 
much  that  might  well  have  excused  him,  even  to  himself,  for 
keeping  silence  then. 

*  My  (rod  ! '  he  cried  in  his  agony  when  she  had  left  him,  '  is 
that  to  be  my  punishment  ?  Oh,  not  that — any  shame,  any  disgrace 
but  that ! ' 
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And  he  lay  awake  long,  struggling  hard  against  a  terror  that 
was  to  grow  nearer  and  more  real  with  each  succeeding  day. 

Vincent's  sleep  was  sweet  and  sound  that  night,  until,  with 
the  dawn,  the  moment  came  when  it  changed  gently  and  painlessly 
into  a  sleep  that  was  sounder  still,  and  within  the  plain  common- 
place bedroom  '  the  shadow  of  white  Death '  spread  apace. 


CHAPTEE  XLIL 

FROM  THE  GRAVE. 

HE  days  went  by ;  Mark 
had  followed  Vincent  to- 
the  grave,  with  a  sorrow 
in  which  there  was  no- 
feigning,  and  now  the 
Angel  of  Death  stood  at 
his  own  door,  and  Love 
strove  in  vain  to  keep 
him  back.  For  the  fear 
which  had  haunted  Mark 
of  late  had  been  brought 
near  its  fulfilment — 
Mabel  lay  dangerously 
ill,  and  it  seemed  that 
the  son  she  had  borne 
was  never  to  know  a 
mother's  care. 

Throughout  one  ter- 
rible week  Mark   never 

left  the  house  on  Campden  Hill,  while  Mabel  wavered  between- 
life  and  death.  He  was  not  allowed  to  see  her;  she  had  not 
expressed  any  wish  as  yet  to  see  him,  he  learnt  from  Mrs. 
Langton,  who.  had  cast  off  all  her  languor  before  her  daughter's- 
peril,  and  was  in  almost  constant  attendance  upon  her.  Mabel 
appeared  in  fact  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  life,  and  the  natural 
desire  for  recovery  which  might  have  come  to  her  aid  was 
altogether  wanting,  as  her  mother  saw  with  a  pained  surprise,  and 
commented  upon  to  the  conscience-stricken  Mark. 
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Day  after  day  he  sat  in  the  little  morning-room,  which  looked 
as  if  she  had  but  left  it  for  an  instant,  even  while  he  knew  that 
she  might  never  enter  it  again ;  sat  there  listening  and  waiting 
for  the  words  which  would  tell  him  that  all  hope  was  at  an  end. 

The  doctors  came  and  went,  and  there  were  anxious  inquiries 
and  whispered  answers  at  the  cautiously  opened  front-door,  while 
from  time  to  time  he  heard  on  the  stairs,  or  in  the  room  above, 
hurried  footsteps,  each  of  which  trod  heavy  upon  his  aching  heart. 

People  came  sometimes  to  sit  with  him.  Trixie,  for  instance, 
who  had  married  her  artist,  and  was  now  comfortably  established 
in  a  decorative  little  cottage  at  Bedford  Park,  came  daily,  and  as 
she  had  the  tact  to  abstain  from  any  obviously  unfounded  assump- 
tion of  hopefulness,  her  presence  did  him  good,  and  perhaps 
saved  him  from  breaking  down  under  the  prolonged  strain. 

Martha,  too,  even  though  she  had  never  been  able  to  feel 
warmly  towards  her  sister-in-law,  cast  aside  some  of  her  prejudice 
and  held  aloof  no  longer. 

Martha  was  inclined  to  take  a  serious  view  of  things,  having 
caught  something  of  her  mother's  gloomy  Puritanism,  which  her 
own  unhappy  disposition  and  contracted  life  had  done  nothing  to 
sweeten,  and  not  a  little  to  embitter.  She  was  not,  perhaps,  in- 
capable of  improving  the  occasion  for  her  brother's  benefit  even 
then,  by  warnings  against  devotion  to  perishable  idols,  and  hints 
of  chastenings  which  were  intended  as  salutary. 

But  somehow,  when  she  saw  his  lined  and  colourless  face,  and 
the  look  of  ghastly  expectation  that  came  and  went  upon  it  at  the 
slightest  unexpected  sound  without,  she  lost  hold  of  the  conviction 
that  his  bereavement  would  work  for  his  spiritual  benefit;  her 
words  in  season  died  unspoken  on  her  lips,  and  she  gave  way  at 
parting  to  tears  of  pity  and  sympathy,  in  which  the  saint  was 
completely  forgotten  in  the  sister  and  the  woman. 

And  now  it  was  evening,  and  he  was  alone  once  more,  pre- 
tending to  read,  and  thinking  drearily  of  what  was  coming ;  for 
the  doctor  had  just  left,  and  his  report  had  been  less  encouraging 
than  ever — a  change  must  come  before  long,  he  had  said,  and 
from  his  manner  it  was  too  clear  what  he  thought  that  change 
would  be. 

Mark  let  his  thoughts  wander  back  to  his  brief  married  life, 
doomed  to  be  cut  short  by  the  very  fraud  which  had  purchased  it. 
They  had  been  so  happy,  and  it  was  all  over — henceforth  he  would 
be  alone. 
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She  was  leaving  him  after  all,  and  he  could  not  even  feel  that 
her  love  would  abide  with  him  when  she  had  gone.  Oh,  the  un- 
speakable agony  of  knowing  that  she  welcomed  death  as  a  release 
from  him ! 

Never  now  could  he  hope  to  regain  the  heart  he  had  lost :  she 
despised  him — and  she  was  dying. 

No,  she  must  not  die,  he  cried  wildly  in  his  extremity :  how 
could  he  live  without  her  ?  Oh,  that  she  might  be  given  back  to- 
him,  even  though  he  could  never  make  the  dead  love  live  in  her 
heart  again  !  Had  he  not  suffered  enough — was  not  this  a  punish- 
ment beyond  his  sin  ? 

And  yet,  as  he  looked  back,  he  knew  that  he  himself  had 
brought  about  this  punishment,  that  it  was  but  the  stern  and 
logical  sequence  of  his  fraud. 

There  was  a  low  tap  at  the  door,  and  he  started  to  his  feet. 
The  summons  had  come ;  no  need  to  question  the  messenger  who 
brought  it.  He  heard  the  first  words  and  passed  her  hastily. 

He  entered  the  room  where  Mabel  was  lying,  and  fell  on  his 
knees  by  her  bedside,  bowing  his  head  upon  the  quilt  in  agonised 
despair,  after  one  glance  at  her  pale  sweet  face. 

'  My  darling — my  darling ! '  he  cried,  <  don't  leave  me.  .  .  you 
promised — oh,  remember.  .  .  this  is  not — not  good-bye  \ ' 

She  laid  a  weak  and  slender  hand  on  his  dark  hair  in  a  caress 
that  was  more  in  pity  than  in  love.  '  They  have  not  told  you  ? 9 
she  said,  '  I  asked  nurse  to  prepare  you.  I  knew  you  would  be  so 
anxious.  No,  dear,  it  is  not  good-bye.  I  feel  much  better ;  I  am 
quite  sure  now  that  I  am  going  to  get  well.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
so  myself.  I  must  live  for  baby's  sake — I  can't  die  and  leave  him 
alone ! ' 

And  even  in  the  ecstasy  of  relief  which  Mark  felt  at  her  words 
there  was  a  spasm  of  sobering  jealousy :  she  only  cared  to  live  for 
the  child's  sake — not  for  his. 
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Ill 


CONCLUSION. 

HOSE  who  know  Mark  now  are  inclined  to 
envy  his  good  fortune.  His  literary  mistakes 
are  already  beginning  to  be  forgotten ;  the 
last  breath  of  scandal  was  extinguished  when 
it  became  known  that  Vincent  Holroyd  had 
dedicated  his  posthumous  work  to  his  college 
friend,  to  whom  he  also  confided  the  duties 
of  editor — duties  which  Mark  accepted 
humbly,  and  discharged  faithfully. 

His  name   is    becoming    known  in   legal 
circles — not  as  a  profound  lawyer,  which  he 
will  never  be  to  the  end  of  his  career,  but  as 
a  brilliant  advocate,  with  a  plausibility  that  is 
effective  with  the  average  juryman,  and   an 
acquaintance  with  legal   principles   which   is   not   too   close   to 
prevent  a  British  unconsciousness  that  a  cause  can  ever  be  lost. 

Society  has,  in  a  great  measure,  forgiven  the  affront  he  put 
upon  it,  and  receives  him  to  its  bosom  once  more,  while  his  home 
life  can  hardly  fail  to  be  happy ;  with  his  young  and  charming 
wife,  and  the  only  child,  to  whom  she  devotes  herself. 

If  the  story  of  his  life  were  better  known  than  it  will  ever  be 
now,  he  would  certainly  be  thought  to  have  escaped  far  more  easily 
than  he  deserved. 

And  yet  his  punishment  still  endures,  and  it  is  not  a  light  one. 
It  is  true  that  the  world  is  prospering  outwardly  with  him,  true 
that  the  danger  is  over,  that  Harold  Caffyn  has  not  been  heard  of 
for  some  time,  and  that,  whether  alive  or  dead,  he  can  never  come 
between  Mabel  and  her  husband  again,  since  she  knows  already 
e  worst  that  there  is  to  tell. 

But  there  are  penalties  exacted  in  secret  which  are  scarcely 
preferable  to  open  humiliation.  The  love  which  Mark  feels  for  his 
young  wife,  by  its  very  intensity,  dooms  him  to  a  perpetual  penance. 
For  the  barrier  between  them  is  not  yet  completely  broken 
down ;  sometimes  he  fears  that  it  never  will  be,  though  nothing 
in  her  manner  to  him  gives  him  any  real  reason  to  despair.  But 
he  is  always  tormenting  himself  with  the  fancy  that  her  gentleness 
is  only  forbearance,  her  tenderness  pity,  and  her  devotion  comes 
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from  her  sense  of  duty — morbid  ideas,  which  even  hard  work  and 
constant  excitement  can  only  banish  for  a  time. 

Whether  he  can  ever  fill  the  place  he  once  held  in  his  wife's 
heart  is  a  question  which  only  time  can  decide  :  '  Le  denigrement 
de  ceux  que  nous  aimons,'  says  the  author  of  '  Madame  Bovary,' 
4  toujours  nous  en  detache  quelque  peu.  II  ne  faut  pas  toucher 
aux  idoles :  la  dorure  en  reste  aux  mains ; '  and  in  Mabel's  case  the 
idol  had  been  more  than  tarnished,  and  had  lost  rather  its  divinity 
than  its  gilding. 

But  in  spite  of  all  she  loves  him  still,  though  the  character 
of  her  love  may  be  changed ;  and  loves  him  more  than  he  dares 
to  hope  at  present ;  while  the  blank  that  might  have  been  in  her 
life  is  filled  by  her  infant  son,  her  little  Vincent,  whom  she  will 
strive  to  arm  against  the  temptations  that  proved  too  strong  for  his 
father. 

Vincent  Holroyd's  second  book  was  received  with  cordial  ad- 
miration, though  it  did  not  arouse  any  extraordinary  excitement. 

It  cannot  be  said  to  possess  the  vigour  and  freshness  of 
*  Illusion,'  and  betrays  in  places  the  depression  and  flagging  energy 
of  the  writer's  condition ;  but  it  has  certainly  not  lessened  the 
reputation  which  he  had  won  by  the  earlier  work,  to  which  it  is 
even  preferred  by  some  who  are  considered  to  be  judges. 

And  there  is  one  at  least  who  will  never  read  it  without  a 
passion  of  remorseful  pity,  as  its  pages  tell  her  more  of  a  nature 
whose  love  was  unselfish  and  chivalrous,  and  went  unrewarded  to 
the  end. 


THE   END. 
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HE  was  so  frail  and  small  that  the 
country  squires  who  came  in  at 
the  one  stopping-place  and  left 
the  train  at  the  next,  and  talked 
of  petty  sessions  and  highway- 
boards  in  a  strong  slow  way,  like 
men  with  a  tight  grasp  of  a 
slippery  subject,  felt  fatherly  to- 
wards her ;  and  so  fair  that  their 
sons  found  out  new  and  painful 
ways  of  sitting  which  hid  dirty 
boots,  and  strange  modes  of 
propping  their  guns  which  em- 
ployed hands  suddenly  gifted  with 
a  sense  of  over-abundance ;  and 
so  dainty,  yet  withal  bright  of  eye 
and  lip,  that  a  gentleman  who 
got  in  one  stage  from  Stirhamp- 
ton,  and  knew  her,  was  tormented  by  his  fancy :  which  pictured 
her  as  a  sparkling  gem  in  its  nest  of  jeweller's  satin.  Altogether 
so  frail  and  fair  and  dainty  was  this  passenger ;  and  yet  in  the 
flush  of  her  young  beauty  and  fearless  nature,  there  was  about  her 
so  imperious  a  charm  that  they  all,  though  they  might  travel  with 
her  but  three  miles — it  was  a  dreadful  train — and  exchange 
with  her  not  three  words,  became  her  slaves.  And  the  gentleman 
who  knew  her  grovelled  before  her  in  spirit  to  an  extent  un- 
becoming in  a  man,  much  more  in  a  clergyman  and  a  curate. 
VOL.  in. — NO.  H,  N.  s.  6 
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She  was  popular,  too.  For  though  she  parted  from  him  at  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  she  fell  in  almost  at  once  with  another  who 
knew  her.  His  business,  as  far  as  any  save  chatting  with  her  was 
apparent,  seemed  to  be  about  the  book- stall.  And  after  she  had 
gone  laughing  from  him,  and  the  servant  who  met  her— and  was 
equally  her  slave  with  all  the  others,  though  he  was  more  like  a 
bishop  and  a  father  of  the  Church  than  they  promised  ever  to  be — 
had  taken  her  luggage  in  charge,  she  met  yet  another,  who  blushed, 
and  bowed,  and  smiled,  and  stammered  before  her  after  his  kind. 
With  him  she  was  very  merry  until  their  roads  diverged — if  he 
had  any  road  which  was  not  of  the  nature  of  the  last  one's  business. 
And  then  she  tripped  on  just  as  gaily  with  a  very  tall  acquaintance — 
they  were  all  of  one  sex — and  after  him  with  another,  who  took  up 
the  walking  where  his  predecessor  left  off,  just  for  all  the  world  as 
if  she  were  a  royal  letter,  and  they  were  those  old  Persian  post- 
runners,  who  made  so  little  of '  parasangs,'  and  whose  roads  seemed 
always  to  be  through  '  Paradises.'  But  this  last  one  brought  her 
to  the  rectory  gates,  and — much  lamenting — left  her. 

There  was  only  Granny  in  the  drawing-room  when  Dorothy 
ran  up  stairs.  Granny,  who  was  eighty-seven,  and  with  a  screen 
at  her  back  and  a  wood-fire  toasting  her  old  toes,  could  tell 
wonderful  tales  of  the  great  war.  Who  had  heard  '  Clarissa '  read 
aloud  coram  puellis,  and  at  times  shocked  a  mealy-mouthed 
generation  by  pure  plain-speaking.  She  was  the  Archdeacon's 
grandmother ;  but  to  Dorothy  what  relation  she  was,  or  whether 
she  was  any  relation,  not  all  Stirhampton  could  tell — though  it 
spent  itself  in  guessing,  and  dallied  to  some  extent  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  she  was  Dorothy's  great-great  aunt ;  not,  however, 
committing  itself  to  this,  nor  altogether  breaking  with  a  rival 
theory,  that  they  were  first  cousins  three  times  removed. 

Whatever  she  was,  Dorothy  hugged  her  a  score  of  times,  and 
the  tiny  old  lady  said,  *  G-od  bless  you,  my  dear,'  half  as  many,  and 
was  going  on  to  her  full  number,  when  the  Archdeacon  himself 
came  in.  He,  too,  smiled  upon  seeing  the  girl,  and  smoothed  his 
ruffled  brow,  and  tried  to  be  as  if  the  drawing-room — when  he 
was  in  it — were  all  his  world.  For  this  was  a  part  of  the  Arch- 
deacon's system,  and  he  was  of  note  through  four  dioceses  as  a 
man  of  system.  So  he  patted  the  girl's  hair,  and  said  kindly  : 

6  Well,  my  dear,  I  trust  you  have  had  a  pleasant  visit  ?  ' 

<  Oh,  charming !  and  yet  I  am  so  glad  to  be  at  home  again  ! 
But,  guardian,  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 
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The  Archdeacon  was  vexed  and  pleased.  Vexed  that  his 
attempt  had  not  succeeded,  and  pleased  that  he  could  now  tell  his 
trouble.  'The  matter,  my  dear  ?  '  he  said,  taking  a  turn  up  and 
down  the  room  ;  '  why,  I  am  greatly  annoyed  and  put  out.  I 
never  knew  such  a  thing  happen  before.' 

Granny  clasped  her  hands  upon  the  arms  of  her  chair  in 
sudden  excitement.  '  It  isn't  overdrawn,  George,  is  it  ?  '  she  said, 
nervously. 

6  Overdrawn  ! '  he  replied,  cheerfully,  6  not  at  all.'  There  had 
been  a  time  when  he  was  not  an  archdeacon,  or  a  rector,  or  even 
in  orders,  but  only  a  hard-reading  undergraduate,  when  Granny's 
banking  account  had  been  with  great  difficulty  kept  above  zero. 
Then  it  was  her  bugbear ;  now  the  family  fortunes  were  as  solidly 
substantial  as  the  comfortable  red  brick  rectory  itself;  but  Granny 
found  some  difficulty  in  laying  her  bogey.  *  Not  at  all.  Not  so 
bad  as  that,'  he  said,  cheerfully;  '  but  very  annoying,  nevertheless. 
I  was  writing  my  Sunday  evening  sermon  this  afternoon — as  I 
always  do,  you  know,  on  Friday — when  Whiteman  came  running 
in  to  me  at  five  minutes  after  four,  and  said  there  was  no  one  at 
the  church  to  take  the  four  o'clock  service.  Of  course  I  had  to 
break  off  and  go.  The  congregation  had  to  wait  fully  ten  minutes. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  inroad  upon  my  time,  though  that  is  not 
unimportant,  as  the  lack  of  system,  that  I  deplore.  Maddy  and 
Moser  ' — they  were  the  married  curates,  and  took  charge  of  the  two 
chapels  of  ease — '  are,  of  course,  engaged  elsewhere  ;  but  surely 
one  of  the  other  five  might  have  been  there.  It  is  a  piece  of  gross 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  some  one.' 

Dorothy  nodded  and  looked  gravely  into  the  teapot.  '  And  I 
saw  Mr.  Gray  on  my  way  from  the  station  ! '  she  said. 

'  Ah,  just  so.     You  did  not  meet  any  of  the  others  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  did,'  she  replied,  with  a  great  show  of  candour. 
*  Of  course,  I  saw  Mr.  Bigham  by  the  Church  Club,  and  Mr.  Brune 
in  Wych  Street.' 

6  Brune  is  the  culprit,  I  expect.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
Charles  Emerson's  fault,  because  he  is  unwell.' 

'  Unwell ! '  cried  the  girl,  impulsively.  *  Indeed,  he  is  quite 
ill ;  I  never  saw  anyone  look  so  bad.' 

'  Oh  !  and  where  may  you  have  seen  him  ?  '  asked  the  Arch- 
deacon, stopping  suddenly  in  his  promenade  of  the  room,  and 
facing  her. 

Dorothy  bit  her  tongue  to  punish  it.  There  is  nothing  so 

6—2 
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dangerous  as  a  half-confidence.     It  so  often  leads,  will-he-nill-he, 

to  a  whole  one.     <  He  got  into  the  train  at  Bromfield.     He  had 

walked  out  there,'  she  said,  meekly.     Surprisingly  meekly  for  her. 

6  Quite  so.   And  may  I  ask  whereabouts  you  met  his  brother  ? ' 

<  Met  his  brother  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  my  dear,'  said  the  Archdeacon,  suavely.  'Met  his 
brother,  Mr.  Philip  Emerson  ? ' 

<  Let  me  see,'  murmured  Dolly,  with  a  vast  pretence  of  con- 
sidering, though  her  little  ears  were  scarlet  by  this  time.    '  Where 
did  I  meet  Mr.  Philip  ?     Of  course,  I  met  him  at  the  station. 
But   however  did  you    know?'    she    asked,    with    the   utmost 
effrontery. 

'  When  one  sheep,  Dorothy,  jumps  over  a  gap,  all  the  flock 
follow.  Four  of  my  curates  being  so  busily  engaged  meeting  my 
ward,  I  had  little  doubt  but  that  the  fifth  was  as  well  occupied.' 

Unseen  by  him,  she  made  a  face  at  Granny,  who  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  boys  would  be  boys. 

'  And  sheep,  sheep  ! '  retorted  the  Archdeacon,  with  sharpness. 

'  They  did  not  tell  me  that  they  had  come  to  meet  me,'  said 
Dolly,  rebelliously.  She  did  not  like  that  proverb — or  whatever 
it  was — about  sheep. 

The  Archdeacon  frowned.  *  No,'  he  said,  severely,  '  but  I  do 
not  doubt  that  you  would  have  been  better  pleased  with  them  if 
they  had.  Let  me  speak  to  you  seriously,  Dorothy.  I  cannot — I 
really  cannot — have  you  distracting  these  young  men  in  this  way. 
I  observed  before  you  left  several  little  matters  of  this  kind — little 
laxities,  and  a  want  of  energy  and  punctuality,  on  their  part  that 
were  due,  I  fear,  to  your  influence.' 

*  Little  laxities ! '  murmured  she,  '  I  never  heard  of  such 
things.'  But  he  put  her  aside  with  a  grand  wave  of  his  hand. 

6 1  am  not  inclined  to  say  it  is  altogether  your  fault.  You 
cannot  help  your  looks  or  your  youth,  but  you  can  avoid  being  a 
hindrance  instead  of  an  assistance  in  the  parish.  I  must  not 
suffer  ' — he  was  working  himself  into  a  well-regulated  passion — 
'  my  arrangements  to  be  disorganised  even  by  you.  I  will  not 
and  I  cannot  say,  were  this  to  go  on,  what  steps  it  might  not  be 
my  duty,  however  painful,  to  take.' 

After  uttering  this  tremendous  threat  the  Archdeacon  walked 
hastily  across  the  room,  and,  turning,  looked  to  see  what  effect 
it  had  had  upon  his  ward.  She  was  playing  with  her  tea-spoon, 
tapping  petulantly  with  her  foot,  reddening,  and  pouting,  and 
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glancing  for  sympathy  at  Granny;  behaving  altogether  like 
a  naughty  school-girl  under  reproof.  He  took  another  turn, 
feeling  that  he  did  well— thoroughly  well,  to  be  angry  ;  and  looked 
again.  She  had  risen,  and  was  leaving  the  room.  He  could  only 
see  her  back.  I  don't  know  what  it  was — perhaps  he  could  not 
tell  himself— in  the  pose  of  her  little  head  and  her  shoulders,  or 
whether  it  was  something  quite  outside  her — which  made  him 
step  after  her,  and  touch  her  shoulder  gently. 

<  There,  there  ! '  he  said,  staying  her  kindly.  '  My  scolding  has 
not  been  very  dreadful,  Dorothy.  We  must  be  good  friends  again. 
Will  you  please  to  give  me  my  second  cup,  and  then  I  will  go 
back  and  finish — my  other  sermon.' 

Granny  looked  surprised,  and  Dorothy  laughed  as  brightly  as 
if  there  were  not  and  never  had  been  in  the  world  such  a  thing  as 
a  tear.  For  the  Archdeacon  rarely  made  a  joke,  even  a  little  one. 
Jokes  cannot  be  made  upon  system,  and  Archdeacon  Holden  had 
found  system  so  good  a  thing  that  any  pursuit  which  did  not 
admit  of  it  was  apt  to  be  out  of  favour  with  him.  He  was  gifted 
with  great  powers  of  organisation,  and  these  he  had  used  well, 
and  found  sufficient,  so  that  by  their  means,  without  being  a  great 
preacher  or  a  small  controversialist,  without  inventing  a  new 
doctrine,  or  reviving  an  old  garment,  he  had  risen  to  preferment. 
He  was  little  more  than  thirty  when  he  was  presented  to  the  living 
of  Stirhampton ;  and  though  the  parish  was  over-populated  and 
under-churched,  he  reduced  it  in  ten  years  to  such  a  condition 
that  it  ranked  as  a  model  and  its  rector  as  a  great  man,  often  con- 
sulted by  the  heads  of  the  Church  upon  parochial  matters.  More- 
over, men  talked  of  him  as  of  one  likely  to  rise  higher. 

In  person  he  was  a  tall,  well-favoured  man,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  hair  just  beginning  to  be  flecked  with  grey.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  ascetic  in  his  appearance,  though  his  manners  were 
cold  and  reserved ;  but  he  was  liberal,  and  had  good  nature  and 
good  temper,  as  well  as  good  parts.  These  qualities,  however,  the 
strict  formality  of  his  habits,  and  his  rigid  adherence  to  rule, 
hid  in  a  great  measure  from  all  who  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  man. 

To  Dorothy  he  had  been  almost  a  father ;  and  would  perhaps 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  entirely  in  that  light,  but  that  he 
was  betrayed  from  time  to  time  by  little  things.  For  instance, 
what  do  fathers — ordinary  allowance-making,  bill-paying  fathers — 
know  of  their  girl's  dresses  ?  The  smallest  chit  in  the  nursery 
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will  tell  you,  nothing.  And  Carrie  and  Edie  are  so  persuaded  of  this 
that  they  will  flaunt  their  new  seal-skins— which  have  not  been 
paid  for,  and  are  absurdly  inconsistent  with  papa's  allowance — 
under  his  very  nose,  without  the  slightest  tremor;  and  Flo  will 
wear  three  new  dresses  in  a  quarter  with  as  little  chance  of  being 
prematurely  found  out  in  her  extravagance,  as  if  they  were  three 
new  pairs  of  mittens.  But  in  this  respect  the  Archdeacon  was  not 
Dorothy's  father.  For  not  only  did  he  observe  during  the  few 
days  which  followed  his  scolding  that  she  had  not  forgotten  it ; 
that  she  went  sadly — or  seemed  to  go  sadly— about  the  house, 
and  shunned  his  visitors  with  a  pensive  air,  leaving  Mr.  Maddy, 
who  was  over  fifty,  and  had  seven  children,  to  pour  out  his  own 
tea.  Not  only  did  he  note  this,  but  when  Dorothy  appeared  at 
breakfast  upon  the  fourth  morning  with  a  demure  face  and  down- 
cast eyes,  he  marked  the  novelty  of  her  quaker-like  grey  dress, 
with  its  plain  collar  and  cuffs,  as  quickly  as  did  Granny. 

6  That  is  very  becoming,  Dorothy,'  he  remarked,  pleasantly. 
He  wished  to  be  upon  the  old  footing  with  her.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  he  was  tired  of  that  going  sadly.  The  house  seemed  as 
soberly  dull  as  when  she  was  away.  And  of  late  he  had  come  to 
think  it  was  rather  a  dull  house.  She  had  been  away  a  good 
deal. 

« Becoming ! '  cried  Dolly,  to  his  surprise,  in  a  piteous  voice. 
6  And  I  had  thought  that  this  would  do.' 

'  Would  do,  my  dear  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  So  it  does.  It 
seems  to  me  to  do  excellently.'  He  was  slightly  taken  aback. 

'  But  I  thought  you  said  it  was  becoming  ?  '  she  cried,  queru- 
lously. «  You  did,  too.  I  heard  it  quite  plainly.' 

<  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  more  would  you  wish  me  to  say  ? 
It  is — it  is  very  becoming.' 

He  tried  to  speak  in  a  tone  at  once  critical  and  archidiaconal, 
such  a  tone  as  the  paleontologist  adopts  when  he  admires  a  bone 
of  the  pliocene  mammoth  in  the  case  of  a.  rival  collector,  or  as 
paterfamilias  uses  when  praising— to  order— his  girls'  bonnets. 
He  did  not  altogether  succeed.  The  ribs  of  that  primitive  animal, 
though  they  have  pretty  curves  enough,  do  not  preen  themselves 
before  a  mirror  with  a  little  fluttering  blush,  and  bright  backward 
glances,  and  quick-straying  dainty  fingers  adjusting  here  and  defin- 
ing there ;  nor  do  they  form  together  a  picture  such  as  none  but 
paterfamilias  himself— no  locum  tenens,  for  instance— can  look  on 
with  a  perfectly  even  pulse-beat.  The  Archdeacon  felt  that  his 
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tone  was  not  quite  the  tone  he  had,  so  to  speak,  commissioned, 
and  swallowed  half  a  cup  of  hot  coffee  at  a  gulp. 

'  Oh,  dear  ! '  he  cried,  hastily. 

'  Oh,  dear ! '  echoed  the  girl,  stamping  her  foot  in  a  pet.  '  Then 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.  I  am  sure  I  thought  this  would  please 
you,  and  I  should  not  be  likely  to — to  do  what  you  said  I  did  in 
this.  But  now  I  shall  not  know  what  to  do.' 

And  she  ran  out  of  the  room,  leaving  her  guardian  in  a  state 
of  much  doubt  as  to  whether  she  were  laughing  or  crying ;  and 
perplexed,  too,  by  uncertainty  whether  that  grey  dress  sprang  from 
a  conscientious  endeavour  after  sedateness,  a  real  desire  to  improve 
— for  oft  the  habit  doth  proclaim  the  mind — or  from  a  freakish, 
wicked,  contrary,  wilful,  teasing  spirit,  such  as  old  Mrs.  Fretchett 
had  told  him  inhabited  the  bodies  of  young  girls. 

Alas  !  he  was  soon  driven  to  be  of  old  Mrs.  Fretchett's  opinions. 
There  was  no  more  sedateness,  no  more  going  sadly,  after  this  ; 
nor  ever  did  scolding  seem  more  entirely  thrown  away  than  that 
extempore  sermon  upon  the  day  of  Dolly's  return.  She  was  gayer, 
prettier,  more  heedless,  more  flighty  than  of  old.  The  drawing- 
room  was  never  free  from  curates  now,  whose  business  might 
indeed  be  with  the  Archdeacon ;  but  by  the  time  he  was  ready  to 
talk  it  over,  to  audit  their  accounts,  or  sign  their  cheques,  the 
gentlemen  were  always  upstairs,  and — difficilis  descensus  Olympi. 
There  were  rumours  of  disagreements  among  the  black-coated 
ones.  The  parish  districts — and  especially  their  lady  visitors — 
declared  that  they  were  neglected ;  the  rector  never  got  a  quiet 
cup  of  tea  in  his  own  house,  nor  even  a  quiet  placid  moment ;  for 
the  sounds  of  young  people  laughing  and,  as  Mrs.  Fretchett  called 
it,  '  fribbling '  upstairs  would  float  down  to  him  working  in  his 
study,  and  then  he  would  pish  and  pshaw,  and  move  his  chair  im- 
patiently. And  no  wonder.  It  meant  that  the  parish  was  taking 
its  chance;  it  meant  that  his  system  was  breaking  down.  He 
knew  it  did.  He  told  himself  he  did  well  to  be  angry.  And  he 
did  thoroughly  well ;  but  after  all  it  gave  him  small  satisfaction. 
He  began  to  feel  more  sore,  and  think  more  seriously  about  the 
matter  every  day.  He  could  not  have  the  work  of  ten  years  and 
more  undone  in  this  absurd  fashion.  Some  remedy  must  be  found. 
He  might  get  rid  of  all  the  curates  in  a  body,  for  violent  diseases 
call  for  violent  remedies  ;  but  that  might  not  turn  out  a  remedy. 
Or  Dorothy  might  be — well,  not  dismissed  exactly — but  disposed 
of  out  of  the  way  in  some  sort  or  other.  The  more  Archdeacon 
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Holden  thought  it  over,  the  more  he  was  forced  to  the  opinion 
that  his  duty  lay  in  this  direction.  And  then  something  happened 
which  brought  matters  to  a  head. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  Grammar  School  sports,  which  were 
held  by  his  permission  in  the  large  field  at  the  back  of  the  rectory, 
where  the  old  town  wall,  running  round  two  sides  of  the  enclosure, 
afforded  a  capital  place  of  vantage  for  such  spectators  as  did  not 
wish  to  enter  the  ground.  It  was  past  five  o'clock,  and  the  sports 
were  over.  Of  course  the  Archdeacon  had  attended  them ;  and 
then  he  had  retired  to  his  study,  and  was  thinking  of  going 
upstairs  to  tea,  when  a  renewal  of  the  shouting  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  attracted  his  attention.  Wondering  what  this  might  be  he 
mounted  to  the  drawing-room,  and  finding  only  Granny  there, 
fenced  in  as  usual  with  her  screen,  walked  to  the  further  window 
which  overlooked  the  field.  The  sports,  to  all  appearance,  had 
been  resumed,  late  as  it  was ;  for  though  the  ground  was  almost 
clear,  a  crowd  was  fast  collecting  upon  the  wall,  and  he  could  make 
out  figures— it  was  just  growing  dusk — moving  quickly  round  the 
ropes,  which  had  not  been  taken  away.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five 
black  figures  moving  swiftly  in  single  file. 

'  I  am  afraid  this  won't  do.  I  don't  think  that  this  can  be 
allowed,'  he  was  beginning,  shaking  his  head  slowly,  under  the 
impression  that  the  town  boys  had  taken  advantage  of  the  place 
and  occasion  to  get  up  a  little  impromptu  competition  of  their  own. 
6 1  don't  think — good  heavens  ! ' 

Granny  awoke  upon  the  instant,  the  Archdeacon's  voice  rang 
out  so  loud  in  anger  and  reprobation.  '  What  is  it  ?  '  the  old  lady 
said,  weakly,  feeling  for  her  stick.  '  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  I  hope 
it  is  not  much.  You  know  it  is  very  near  quarter  day,  George, 
very  near,  and  some  money  will  be  paid  in  then.  Dear  me, 
dear  me ! ' 

Even  in  his  wrathful  astonishment  the  Archdeacon  tried  to  say 
gently,  <  It  is  not  that,  Granny.  It  is  nothing  of  any  consequence. 
I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment.' 

And  then  he  ran  downstairs.  *  Nothing  of  any  consequence,' 
indeed;  three  steps  at  a  time,  and  so,  bare-headed  and  his 
skirts  flying  behind  him,  reached  the  terrace,  taking  no  notice 
of  a  couple  of  maids  in  the  hall,  who  were  looking  through  a 
window  and  giggling,  and  who  fled  at  his  approach.  On  the  ter- 
race, with  a  charming  hood  over  her  head,  was  Dorothy,  looking 
down  into  the  field,  and  now  laughing  and  now  clapping  a  pair  of 
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little  gloved  hands  in  great  delight,  a  white  rose  on  the  wall  before 
her.  He  scarce  looked  at  her,  but  peered  into  the  dusk.  Yes, 
his  eyes  had  not  played  him  false.  The  five  athletes  speeding 
round  the  roped  circle  were  his  five  curates,  and  none  others. 

( Isn't  it  fun  ?  '  cried  Dorothy  at  his  side,  all  unconscious  of  his 
feelings.     4  The  boys  were  nothing  to  them,  they  look  so  funny 


in  their  long  coats.     They  are  walking  a  mile,  and  the  winner  is 
to  have  this  rose.     Don't  you  think  Mr.  Bigham  is  gaining  ?  ' 

The  Archdeacon  was  speechless.  He  glared  at  this  mocker, 
and  then  at  the  crowd  upon  the  wall  opposite — the  cheering, 
shouting,  growing  crowd — and  breathed  hard.  Funny  !  Fun  ! 
Had  the  girl  lost  all  sense  of  decorum  ?  He  would  waste  no  words 
upon  her ;  but  he  ran  down  the  steps  and  strode  across  the  grass 

6—5 
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as  swiftly  as  his  dignity,  a  little  impaired  by  haste  and  passion, 
would  permit.  Fortunately  the  competitors  were  just  then  at  the 
near  side  of  the  circle.  But,  for  that  very  reason,  by  the  time  he 
approached  the  ropes,  the  walkers,  who  had  only  eyes  for  one 
another  and  that  slender  figure  on  the  terrace,  had  passed  the 
point  nearest  to  him,  and  were  speeding  away  quite  unconscious 
of  their  superior's  presence.  He  thought  he  should  cut  off  the  last 
man,  and  increased  his  pace.  He  called  to  him  and  waved  his 
hand.  But  Mr.  Brune,  intent  upon  the  business  before  him,  and 
going  steadily  like  a  machine  heel  and  toe,  his  elbows  well  in,  and 
his  eyes  upon  the  small  of  his  predecessor's  back,  neither  saw  nor 
heard  him.  The  Archdeacon  was  excited  and  provoked.  In  the 
heat  of  the  moment  he  followed,  still  calling  to  him ;  and,  being 
quite  fresh,  began  to  overhaul  Mr.  Brune.  He  did  not  hear  a 
louder  shout  rise  from  the  crowd  upon  the  wall ;  he  did  not  hear 
his  ward  clapping  her  hands  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight ;  he 
did  not — indeed  he  could  not — hear  the  giggling  of  the  maids  at 
the  hall  window.  But  all  these  people  and  everybody  else  thought 
that  he  had  joined  in  the  « parsons'  race.'  Some,  like  Dorothy, 
thought  it  was  very  nice  '  and  liberal '  of  him ;  and  more,  like 
Mrs.  Fretchett,  who  had  a  fine  view  from  her  window,  thought 
it  very  odd  of  him.  And  the  faster  he  pressed  on  to  catch  Brune, 
becoming  with  every  stride  more  and  more  angry,  the  more  the 
crowd  upon  the  wall  shouted,  and  Dolly  clapped,  and  Brune 
increased  his  speed,  and  the  maids  giggled ;  until  at  length  the 
Archdeacon,  beginning  to  suspect  that  his  own  position  was  far 
from  dignified,  and  a  glimmer  of  the  light  in  which  he  was  being 
viewed  by  others  dawning  upon  him,  broke  into  a  run,  and  the 
crowd  into  a  shout  of  reprobation  of  his  unfairness  ;  and  then  at 
last  he  laid  his  hand  upon  Mr.  Brune's  shoulder. 

'  Stop,  Mr.  Brune,'  he  gasped  ;  « stop !  This  is  most  unseemly. 
Do  you  hear  ?  Most  unseemly !  I  exceedingly  disapprove  of 
this — this  disgraceful  exhibition.  Do  you  see  the  people,  sir  ?  ' 

This  at  last  brought  Mr.  Brune  to  a  standstill.  He  was  a 
pitiable  object  as,  hot,  dishevelled,  and  panting,  his  tie  awry  and 
his  collar  rumpled,  he  stared,  dumbfounded,  into  his  superior's 
flushed  and  indignant  face.  He  tremulously  wiped  his  brow,  and 
by  a  tremendous  effort  recovered  his  eyeglasses  from  between  his 
shoulders,  where  they  had  been  swinging  rhythmically.  He  put 
them  on  and  looked  round.  Then  he  became  aware  of  the  spec- 
tators who  had  gathered  since  he  and  his  fellows  had,  in  quite 
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a  private  way,  started  on  their  little  frolic,  and  the  affair  be- 
came apparent  to  him  in  its  true  colours.  For,  left  to  themselves, 
and  unperverted  by  Dolly  and  unreasoning  rivalry,  there  were  no 
curates  anywhere  of  more  proper  ideas  than  the  Archdeacon's. 
Brune  dropped  his  glasses,  quite  crushed ;  but,  seeing  the  neces- 
sity for  action,  revived.  He  did  what  the  Archdeacon  should  have 
done  at  first.  He  jumped  over  the  ropes  and  ran  across  to  stay 
the  others. 

Their  rector  did  not  wait  to  speak  with  them  then,  but,  still 
frowning,  stalked  back  to  the  terrace,  striving  to  recover  his  self- 
possession  upon  his  way.  With  but  partial  success,  for  as  he 
mounted  the  steps,  t  Oh,  guardian ! '  cried  a  merry  laughing  voice 
from  above  him,  <  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why  did  you  stop  ?  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  beaten  them  all  if  you  had  gone  on  as 
well  as  you  started.  You  walked  capitally.  And  why  have  they 
all  stopped  ? ' 

'  Because  they  have  come  to  their  senses,'  he  said,  hoarsely, 
striving  vainly  to  repress  his  passion.  '  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
Circe,  girl  ? ' 

Dolly  only  stared.  This  tone  at  any  rate  she  had  never  heard 
before. 

'  Because  my  parish  is  not  large  enough  to  contain  her  foolish 
rout  and  their  senseless  tricks.  They  were  walking  for  a  rose,  were 
they  ? '  he  continued,  bitterly.  What  he  had  said  already  seemed 
to  have  hurt  the  girl  not  one  whit,  only  surprised  her;  and  he  was 
terribly  exasperated.  '  I  suppose  that  is  but  a  pretty  figure  of 
speech,  and  stands  for  yourself.  I  am  surprised  you  have  so  much 
modesty.  It  is  fitting  and  maidenly  in  my  ward  to  offer  herself  as 
the  prize  of  a  public  walking  match.' 

Her  face  turned  white  in  the  dusk.  <  How  dare  you  ?  '  she 
cried,  starting  back  as  if  he  had  struck  her.  He  had  hurt  her  at 
last,  if  that  was  what  he  wished  to  do.  '  How  dare  you  ?  '  she 
cried,  passionately.  But  this  time  there  came  a  quiver  in  her 
voice  and  a  catching  of  her  breath,  and  before  he  could  be  ready 
for  this  change  of  front  she  was  gone,  and  he  heard  her  sobbing 
bitterly  as  she  passed  through  the  hall.  Only  the  white  rose  lay 
where  she  had  flung  it. 

He  went  into  his  study  and  sat  down  very  miserably,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  over  the  state  of  the  parish,  and  of  what  Mrs.  Fretchett 
would  say,  and  took  no  tea  that  evening.  Only  at  one  time  or 
another,  before  nine  o'clock  prayers,  he  saw  all  the  five  curates. 
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At  dinner  he  was  very  silent,  looking  from  time  to  time  curiously 
at  Dolly,  who  was  silent  too,  attending  chiefly  to  Granny's  wants, 
and  avoiding  his  eyes  with  a  conscious  shrinking,  new  in  her  and 
strangely  painful  to  him. 

But  the  Archdeacon  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  before  twenty- 
four  hours  were  over  had  put  it  before  Dorothy.  First,  however, 
he  had  asked  her  pardon  quite  formally  for  what  he  had  said  in 
his  haste ;  and  the  strange  look  which  pained  him  had  passed 
from  the  girl's  face,  as  melts  a  shadow  cast  by  a  cloud  that  was 
before  the  sun,  and  suddenly,  even  as  we  look  up,  is  not.  And 
then  he  had  gone  on  to  speak  seriously  to  her  of  the  state  of  his 
parish,  touching  upon  the  report  of  the  previous  day's  doings, 
which  was  already  abroad,  and  which  Dolly,  with  some  temper  and 
as  much  justice,  set  down  to  Mrs.  Fretchett. 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  the  Archdeacon  answered  pleasantly,  though 
in  a  tone  which  made  her  look  sharply  at  him,  '  she  and  I  are — 
well,  old  enough  to  remember  that  you  are  young,  and,  as  Granny 
says,  young  folks  will  be  young.  Still  I  am  bound  to  take  care 
that  the  interests  of  my  parish  come  first.  It  must  not  suffer 
through  anyone,  even  through  you.  And  suffer  it  does,  Dolly ; 
which  brings  me  to  the  other  matter.  An  opportunity  offers — I 
may  say,  three  opportunities — of  solving  our  difficulty.  I  have 
told  you  that  you  are  too  thoughtless  for  a  clergyman's  daughter, 
but  I  think  you  would  make  a  good  and  true  clergyman's  wife.' 

Crash!  Dorothy  had  dropped  the  paper-weight  with  which 
she  was  playing.  He  let  her  stoop  to  pick  it  up,  which  she  did 
clumsily,  and  was  long  about  it,  and  then  he  went  on.  ' 1  have 
had  three  proposals  for  your  hand,  my  dear.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  embarras  de  richesses  is  altogether  to  your  credit,  but  so  it 
is.  Three  of  your  fellow-culprits  of  yesterday,  Philip  Emerson, 
Mr.  Bigham,  and  Mr.  Brune  are  anxious  to  press  their  suits.  They 
all  have  some  means,  and  are  young  men  of  whom,  notwithstanding 
that  little  affair,  I  can  approve.' 

She  was  drawing  outlines  on  her  work-table  with  one  white 
forefinger.  « I  don't  think  I  want  to  marry  either  of  them,'  she 
murmured  with  much  indifference,  considering  the  effect  of  an 
imaginary  landscape  with  her  head  on  one  side. 

The  Archdeacon  frowned.  <  They  think  that  you  have  given 
them  reason  to  hope.' 

4  They  cannot  all  think  that ! '  she  retorted,  pouting  scornfully. 
And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  he  could  not  controvert  this. 
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4  Philip  Emerson,  Dorothy,  seemed  in  particular  to  fancy  he 
had  received  some  encouragement. 

<  Oh,'  said  Dolly,  *  I  should  like  to  ask  him  what  he  meant ;  I 
don't  think  he  would  dare  to  say  it  to  my  face.  Perhaps  he 
meant  this  ! '  She  went  on  contemptuously,  rummaging  in  her 
work-basket — 

*  For  all  I  can  remember  he  may  have  given  it  to  me.     One  of 
them  did,  I  know.     Isn't  it  nonsense  ?  ' 

She  held  a  crumpled  scrap  of  paper  towards  her  guardian,  and 
he  took  it  with  the  air  of  a  man  accepting  service  of  a  writ.  *  Am 
I  to  read  it  ? '  he  asked  stiffly. 

( Of  course — I  suppose  he  intended  it  to  be  read.' 
And  the  Archdeacon  holding  it  gingerly,  just  as  if  it  were  the 
royal  invitation  before  mentioned,  read  a  few  lines — 

'  Ah,  great  grey  eyes,  that,  in  my  true  love's  face, 

Tell  of  the  pure  and  noble  soul  within 
One  look  in  your  calm  depths  I  fain  would  trace, 
I  fain  would  win.' 

and  threw  it  down  with  a  contemptuous  '  pshaw ! '  He  looked 
through  the  window  for  a  moment  before  he  spoke  again ;  then 
with  a  great  show  of  cheerfulness  he  said,  '  Now,  my  dear,  let  us 
be  serious,  which  of  them  would  you  like  to  see  yourself? ' 

'  Which  of  them  ! '  she  answered  impatiently.  '  None  of 
them — ever  !  I  hate  them  !  That  is,  I  mean  that  I  don't  want  to 
marry  them.' 

4 1  shall  not  let  you  give  that  answer  without  thought.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  must  have  encouraged  one  or  the  other  of 
them.  You  must  take  a  fortnight  to  think  it  over.' 

'  I  won't  have  a  minute  ! '  she  cried  angrily. 

*  A  clear  fortnight,'  he  repeated  with  some  sternness.    *  If  you 
are  then  resolved,  I  shall  be  the  last  to  force  you  to  marry  against 
your  will.     I  have,  indeed,  no  legal .  power  over  you.     I  am  not 
your  father.' 

'  No,  you  are  not,'  she  replied  sullenly. 

That  pained  the  Archdeacon  more  than  all  that  had  gone 
before.  It  was  not  only  thoughtless,  it  was  ungracious,  it  was 
ungrateful,  and  it  hardened  his  heart  so  that  he  spoke  out  what 
was  in  his  thoughts. 

*  Quite  so,'  he  began.     '  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  if  at  the 
end  of  the  time  you  found  yourself  unable  to  embrace  ' — 

4 1  am  a  woman,  if  I  am  your  ward,'  suddenly  and  spitefully. 
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<  —to  embrace  this  opportunity,'  shot  out  the  clergyman,  very 
red  in  the  face,  <  then  I  should  have  to  make  an  alteration  in 
my  household ;  in  what  direction,  you  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to 
guess.' 

She  bent  over  her  work  and  made  no  reply,  so  that  he  felt  a 
cruel  satisfaction  that  he  had  at  last  managed  to  cow  her.  Then, 
as  there  seemed  no  more  to  be  said,  the  Archdeacon  went  down- 
stairs and  tried  to  feel  content  with  his  partial  success.  One  way 
or  another  the  difficulty  would  now  be  settled.  And  this  being 
so,  if  he  sighed  over  the  consideration  of  this  comfortable  fact,  we 
may  presume  that  the  sigh  was  one  of  relief. 

The  gravity  which  on  a  sudden  fell  upon  the  rectory  folk  was 
not  unmarked  by  Stirhampton.  But  Stirhampton  felt  no  surprise 
at  it.  Stirhampton  well  understood  the  cause  of  it.  What 
wonder,  asked  Stirhampton,  if  the  Archdeacon  looked  perplexed, 
and  Miss  Dorothy  gloomy,  and  the  curates  anxious?  What 
wonder,  indeed,  when  as  sure  as  eggs  were  what  they  seemed  to 
be — and  there  they  generally  were — the  Court  of  Arches  had  its 
eyes  upon  Stirhampton,  and  sentences  of  suspension  were  in  the 
air,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  unfrocking  !  so  that  much  discus- 
sion was  raised  in  town  circles  as  to  the  details  of  that  ceremony, 
and  whether  a  cook's  cleaver  did,  or  did  not,  figure  in  it,  and  if  it 
did,  in  what  particular  way  it  was  used  ?  What  wonder,  indeed  ? 
though  those  who  knew  best  whispered  that  the  race  for  the  girl's 
hand  (oh,  those  giggling  eaves-dropping  maids  !),  disgraceful  as  it 
was  in  men  of  their  calling  and  the  Archdeacon's  age,  might — 
observe — might  have  been  overlooked.  '  But  when  it  came,'  said 
these,  '  to  the  Archdeacon,  in  his  chagrin  at  being  outstripped  by 
younger  men,  striking  Mr.  Brune,  and  knocking  his  own  curate 
over  the  ropes,  so  that  the  very  crowd  cried  shame !  that  was 
indeed  going  a  little  too  far.  There  could  be  no  winking  at  that, 
be  the  authority  ever  so  favourable  to  him.' 

Still  there  are  always  froward  people  who  will  have  no  fire 
where  others  have  been  the  first  to  espy  the  smoke.  There  were 
these  at  Stirhampton,  men  who  were  rude  and  said  it  was  all 
fiddle-de-dee  when  Mrs.  Fretchett  said  it  was  scandalum  mag- 
natum — a  plain  and  unmannerly  contradiction — and  made  them- 
selves otherwise  unpleasant.  But  even  these  grew  silent  after  a 
time,  when  a  very  weighty  fact  came  to  be  known.  Two  official 
letters — missives  were  the  more  proper  word— of  most  threatening 
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appearance  had  been  delivered  at  the  rectory.  Their  envelopes 
had  been  stamped  with  the  name  of  an  august  street,  and  bore 
also  in  the  left-hand  bottom  corner  a  distinguished  title.  On  one 
had  been  a  twopenny  stamp.  Timid  people  scanned  the  rector 
with  curious  pity,  and  such  upon  the  whole  was  the  effect  of  this 
postal  intelligence  that  the  doctrine  of  scandalum  magnatum 
gained  almost  universal  credence ;  even  the  froward  ones  grew 
serious  and  thought  it  over. 

It  was  probably  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  that  they  refrained 
from  carrying  their  surmises  to  the  Archdeacon.  To  the  curates 
some  hints  were  given,  but  what  with  their  obtuseness — they 
scarcely  seemed  to  understand — and  a  fretful  touchy  disposition, 
noticeable  in  young  men,  nothing  came,  of  these  hints. 

Of  all  the  rectory  folk,  it  was  Dolly  only  who  (oh,  those 
giggling,  tattling  maids  ! )  came  to  hear  of  the  rumour.  It  dis- 
tressed her  beyond  measure.  She  could  not  feel  sure  that  it  was 
untrue.  Nay,  she  knew  that  one  part  was  true,  for  had  she 
not  seen  the  Archdeacon  read  one  and  the  other  of  the  letters 
mentioned,  and  immediately  thereafter  fall  into  deep  thought. 
Ever  since  he  had  been  grave  and  preoccupied.  Her  ideas 
upon  unfrocking — though  the  cleaver  was  not  one  of  them — 
were  sufficiently  terrible,  and  grew  more  and  more  vivid  and 
daunting  the  longer  she  dwelt  upon  them.  Yet  there  was  not 
between  herself  and  her  guardian  such  an  amount  of  confidence 
as  made  it  easy  for  her  to  speak  to  him  upon  such  a  subject. 

So  poor  Dorothy  knew  not  what  to  think.  She  had  her  own 
little  distresses,  we  know ;  but  they  were  forgotten  in  this  greater 
apprehension  that  she  had  brought  grief  and  disgrace  upon  the 
Archdeacon.  And  when,  about  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  he 
bade  her  come  to  his  study,  she  thought  of  them  only  as  of 
matters  of  be  put  aside,  if  mentioned,  as  quickly  as  possible,  as 
matters  to  no  importance  in  the  face  of  the  blow  she  felt  was 
about  to  fall. 

Archdeacon  Holden  was  writing  steadily.  He  looked  up  at 
her  entrance  to  point  with  a  faint  smile  to  a  chair,  and  then  went 
on  with  his  work.  She  fancied  that  there  was  something  strange 
and  new  in  his  air ;  she  marked  under  the  paper-weight  the  letters 
about  which  all  the  town  was  talking ;  at  her  elbow  she  spied  an 

envelope  addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  W ,  the 

patron  of  the  living,  and  Dorothy  felt  sick  at  heart. 

Whether  he  was  or  was  not  aware  of  the  direction  of  her 
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thoughts,  he  folded  his  letter  slowly,  willing,  perhaps,  to  put  off 
as  long  as  possible  the  evil  day  when  something  must  be  told.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  risen  and  approached  the  fireplace,  so  that 
his  back  was  towards  her,  that  he  said  pleasantly  : 

<  Well,  Dorothy,  we  will  talk  of  your  affairs  first." 

<  They  will  not  occupy  you  long,'  was  her  quiet  answer  ;  what 
were  these  things  to  her  now  ?     '  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  or 
rather  it  is  unchanged.     If  I  have  thoughtlessly  caused  pain  to 
Mr.  Emerson  and  the  others,  I  am  sorry ;  but  I  cannot  marry  any 
of  them.' 

He  did  not  speak  for  a  moment.  Perhaps  his  thoughts  had 
gone  off  to  his  own  matters,  for  his  hand  shook  a  little  as  he 
adjusted  the  date-case  over  the  mantelpiece.  '  You  are  quite 
sure,  my  dear  ?  '  he  said  at  last.  There  was  no  displeasure  in  his 
tone. 

'  I  am  quite  sure.' 

'  Well,  that  would  have  been  an  embarrassing  answer,  Dorothy, 
if  things  still  stood  as  they  were,'  he  said.  '  But  they  do  not ; 
and  any  change  I  am  going  to  make  will  be  the  result  of  another 
cause.  I  have  some  news  for  you.  I  am  going  to  leave  Stir- 
hampton,  and  you  are  the  first  person  to  whom  I  have  told  the 
fact.  You  will  not  do  my  parish  much  more  harm,  my  dear,  for 
in  a  few  weeks  at  most  I  shall  be  without  one.' 

His  back  was  towards  her,  and  so  he  could  not  see  the  current 
of  grief  and  trouble  that  flashed  from  Dolly's  heart  to  Dolly's  face. 
He  waited  for  the  eager,  happy  words  of  congratulation  that  should 
have  come ;  for  the  touch  at  which  he  should  turn  to  meet  the 
bright,  animated  face  that  would  smile  on  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  flit  joyfully  upstairs  to  Granny.  He  waited  for  these  things, 
wondering  if  his  elevation  could  bring  him  any  other  pleasure  to 
compare  with  this.  And  then,  instead,  he  heard  behind  him  a 
quick,  low  sob,  and  turned,  with  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  to  find,  the 
girl  crying  bitterly,  her  face  cast  forward  in  utter  self-abandonment 
upon  her  arms,  and  her  whole  frame  quivering  with  the  sharpness 
of  her  sorrow. 

His  heart  sank  with  a  natural  foreboding.  But  surely  it  must 
have  been  a  singularly  affectionate  one,  or  where  otherwise  lay 
hidden  the  source  of  that  deep  feeling  which  welled  up  in  the 
simple  words  wrung  from  him  by  the  sight  of  her  distress.  '  My 
darling,  my  darling,  only  tell  me  what  it  is  ! '  he  cried,  stroking 
her  fair  hair  and  striving  to  comfort  her.  <  Tell  me  your  trouble. 
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Don't  you  know  I  would  give  my  life  to  save  you  pain,  Dolly  ? 
Don't  hurt  me  like  this,  but  look  up  and  tell  me.  What  is  it,  my 
darling  ? ' 

But  for  a  time,  though  she  heard  him,  she  would  not  be  com- 
forted, and  his  words  even  seemed  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  her 


grief.  At  last,  amid  half-stifled  sobs,  with  her  face  still  hidden, 
Dolly  made  him  understand  what  she  had  heard  and  what  she  had 
feared,  and  what  she  had  supposed  him  to  mean  when  he  said  he 
was  about  to  leave  Stirhampton ;  and  poured  out,  too,  her  own 
self-reproach,  while  he  stood  over  her  and  listened,  and  now 
touched  the  bowed  head,  and  now  smiled  grimly  at  the  rumour  of 
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that  unfrocking.  And  when  he  came  to  answer  her,  he  did  it  in  a 
score  of  words  that  dried  her  eyes  effectually,  and  made  her  turn 
her  flushed,  pitiful,  tear-stained  face  upon  him,  a  glorious  smile  of 
pure  happiness  irradiating  it  that  somehow  made  his  heart  leap 
up  like  a  boy's— and  then  ache  as  those  deserve  to  ache  who  play 
the  boy  when  old  enough  to  know  better. 

'  It  is  a  mistake,'  was  all  he  had  said ;  <  I  am  leaving  here,  but 
not  in  disgrace,  Dolly.  I  have  accepted  the  Bishopric  of  the 
new  see  of  Deringham.  What  a  silly,  loving,  little  girl  it  is ! 
You  may  read  the  letter,  my  dear.'  And  while  Dolly,  in  radiant 
dishevelment,  was  striving  to  tell  him  her  pleasure,  he  took  an 
envelope  from  his  pocket  and  held  it  out.  Dolly  seized  it  eagerly 
and  opened  it,  and  found  within  it  not  at  all  what  the  Archdeacon 
had  thought  was  in  it.  The  envelope  contained  no  statesman's 
autograph,  or  courtly  to-apron-inviting  note  from  Downing  Street, 
but  only  a  white  rose,  a  dried  rose,  flattened,  but  still  sweet  and 
fragrant.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  girl's  fingers  touched  it  the 
Archdeacon  was  aware  of  his  mistake — surely  a  very  curious  mis- 
take— and  snatched  it  from  her  with  some  confused  words  and  a 
reddening  brow.  But  Dolly  had  seen  it — had  certainly  seen  it ; 
and  somehow  it  brought  back  to  her  memory  the  day  of  the 
curates'  race ;  so  that  when  the  Archdeacon  brusquely  put  another 
letter  into  her  hand,  she  read  it  with  her  eyes,  and  not  her  mind. 
As  for  the  Archdeacon,  he  sought  the  window,  and  hemmed  and 
hawed,  and  at  last  said,  hastily,  without  turning,  *  There,  there, 
my  dear,  I  think  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  Will  you  kindly  go 
and  tell  Granny  ?  '  and  so  affected  to  select  a  volume  from  a  shelf 
of  the  Early  Fathers. 

But  Dorothy  did  not  move.  She  sat  stooping  forward,  pass- 
ing the  hem  of  her  much-bedabbled  handkerchief  through  her 
fingers. 

6  Are  you  sure  that  you  have  told  me  all  you  wish  to  tell  me  ?  ' 
she  asked,  slowly. 

Her  guardian  started.  c  I  think  so,'  he  answered,  and  plunged 
recklessly  at  a  volume  of  Origen,  or  it  might  be  St.  Anthony, 
perhaps. 

'  Then  why,'  cried  Dolly,  starting  up  and  facing  him,  with 
crimson  cheeks,  <  why  did  you  call  me  your  darling  just  now  ? 
You  had  no  right  to  do  it — no  right,  though  you  are  my  guardian, 
to  say  that— if  you  are  going  to  say  nothing  more  !  If  you  want 
me,  why  don't  you  ask  for  me  ?  Philip  could,  and  Mr.  Brune,  and 
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the  other!  I  hate  a  coward.  Why  cannot  you  say,  if — you — 
want  me  ? ' 

There  are  men  who  have  seen  Deans  in  their  shirt-sleeves, 
playing  billiards.  And  there  is  one  still  living — chiefly  on  the 
fact — who  once  was  last  in  a  three-legged  race  in  double  harness 
with  a  Duke.  So  it  is  undeniable  that  great  men  do  unbend 
at  times  to  a  surprising  extent.  But  that  the  Archdeacon  at 
the  point  of  the  story  we  have  reached  unbent  in  the  manner 
much  hinted  at  in  Stirhampton,  I  shall  ask  no  reader  to  believe. 
The  more  as  the  real  facts  which  have  been  told  fully  explain  the 
disorder  of  lace  and  neck-ribbon,  the  softness  of  eye,  and  crimson 
of  cheek  which  Granny  noticed  about  the  girl  when  she  ran  in 
upon  her,  all  smiles  and  tears,  knocking  down  the  screen,  and 
hugging  the  little  old  lady  into  a  state  of  deep  alarm. 

Which  took,  of  course,  the  old  direction.  But  the  Archdeacon 
came  upstairs  in  time  to  anticipate  the  usual  question.  '  No,'  he 
said,  putting  his  hand  on  the  kneeling  girl's  head,  «  the  balance  is 
all  right,  Granny — except  in  years.  There  is  a  heavy  overdraft  of 
those  against  me.' 

*  And  I  will  honour  it,'  said  Dolly,  gravely,  and  took  his  hand 
and  kissed  it.  As  for  what  followed — we  had  better  put  up 
Granny's  screen  again.  This  the  man  of  system,  who  had  no  taste 
for  jests?  But  then  it  is  just  possible  that  Dolly  did  not  mean 
it  for  a  jest.  The  curates  ?  Mr.  Philip  Emerson,  Mr.  Brune,  and 
Mr.  Bigham  ?  Indeed  I  cannot  say  what  became  of  them.  I  should 
suppose  they  died  prematurely  of  broken  hearts.  But  the  next 
time  that  I  visit  Deringham  I  will  call  at  the  Palace  and  ask  the 
Bishop. 
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THE  author  of  two  comedies  which  have  been  for  a  century 
among  the  most  popular  in  the  whole  range  of  French  dramatic 
literature  was  the  son  of  a  struggling  Paris  watchmaker,  named 
Caron.  His  business  was  a  small  and  never  a  very  successful 
one,  but  the  watchmaker  himself  was  a  person  of  considerable 
scientific  attainments,  of  refined  manners,  and  of  cultivated  taste. 
His  family  consisted  of  five  daughters  and  one  son,  Pierre  Augustin, 
who  was  born  on  January  24,  1732.  The  boy's  education  was 
principally  conducted  at  home,  though  for  a  short  time  he  at- 
tended a  school  at  Alfort,  where  he  appears  to  have  shown  no 
marked  proficiency.  Of  his  character  and  pursuits  during  these 
early  years  we  get  some  glimpses  in  the  letters  of  his  sisters. 
Here  he  is  described  as  overflowing  with  fun,  frolic,  and  high  animal 
spirits  ;  the  life  of  the  household  ;  always  in  mischief ;  no  sooner 
out  of  one  scrape  than  into  another ;  passionately  fond  of  music,  but 
the  reverse  of  industrious  at  his  scholastic  studies.  Of  course  an 
only  boy  of  this  disposition  was  an  object  of  perfect  adoration  to  a 
fond  mother  and  five  sisters,  by  whom,  accordingly,  he  was  petted 
and  worshipped  and  spoiled.  But  fortunately  his  father  was  not 
equally  inclined  to  indulgence,  and  kept  the  curb  on  him  pretty 
tightly.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  began  to  learn  the  art  of  watch- 
making, wherein  he  seems  to  have  soon  attained  considerable  skill. 
This,  however,  must  have  been  the  result  rather  of  natural  quick- 
ness and  ingenuity  than  of  steady  application,  for  his  love  of  gaiety 
and  amusement  was  by  no  means  extinguished  by  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness. At  length,  after  having  administered  countless  ineffectual 
warnings  and  reproofs  to  his  son  on  the  subject  of  his  dissipation 
and  neglect  of  business,  M.  Caron  had  recourse  to  the  strong 
measure  of  turning  the  young  scapegrace  out  of  doors ;  taking 
care,  however,  to  arrange  for  his  reception  into  the  house  of  an 
old  family  friend,  through  whose  mediation  a  treaty  of  peace  was, 
after  a  short  time,  patched  up.  The  articles  were  of  the  most 
stringent  character,  and  were  formally  signed  by  the  high  con- 
tracting parties.  The  son  engaged  not  to  make,  sell,  or  repair 
anything  whatever  except  on  his  father's  account ;  to  get  up  at 
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six  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  at  seven  in  the  winter,  and  to  work 
till  supper-time  ;  to  go  to  no  more  supper  parties  ;  and  when,  by 
special  permission,  allowed  to  dine  with  his  friends  on  Sundays, 
always  to  be  in  by  nine  o'clock  ;  and,  finally,  to  give  up  his  music, 
except  the  flute  and  violin,  which  he  was  to  be  permitted  to  play 
after  supper.  On  the  other  hand,  his  father  engaged  to  allow  him 
his  board  and  eighteen  francs  a  month,  and  to  credit  him  with  a 
quarter  of  any  business  which  he  might  bring  in.  After  this 
matters  went  on  more  smoothly.  Pierre  Augustin  applied  himself 
more  steadily  to  business,  with  the  result  that,  before  reaching 
his  twentieth  year,  he  had  invented  a  new  kind  of  escapement 
for  watches,  which  was  a  considerable  improvement  on  any  of 
those  previously  in  use.  In  his  delight  at  his  success  and  with 
the  generous  confidence  of  youth  he  showed  his  invention  to  a 
M.  Lepaute,  a  brother -watchmaker,  who  forthwith  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  <  Mercure,'  explaining  the  new  principle  and  claiming  it  as 
his  own.  All  the  vehement  pugnacity  of  Caron's  disposition  was 
aroused  by  this  dishonest  conduct  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
trusted.  He  immediately  replied  to  Lepaute's  letter  in  the 
6  Mercure,'  and  requested  the  public  to  suspend  its  judgment 
until  a  decision  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
to  whose  arbitration  he  had  referred  the  matter.  In  1754  the 
Academy,  after  mature  consideration  of  the  evidence  by  which 
the  rival  claims  were  supported,  emphatically  confirmed  Caron's 
title  to  the  invention.  This  affair  brought  him  into  some  promi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  he  received  orders  for  watches  on  his 
new  principle  from  the  King,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  many 
of  the  highest  personages  about  the  Court. 

One  of  his  customers  was  a  certain  Madame  Franquet,  wife  of 
one  of  the  <  Controleurs  clercs  d'office  de  la  maison  du  roi,'  or  clerks 
of  the  royal  pantry.  This  lady,  who  was  young  and  married  to  a 
husband  considerably  older  than  herself,  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
handsome  young  watchmaker.  She  introduced  him  to  her  hus- 
band, with  whom,  as  Caron  was  longing  to  relinquish  the  watch- 
making business  and  push  his  fortunes,  and  M.  Franquet  was 
just  as  anxious  for  rest  and  freedom  from  his  official  duties,  an 
arrangement  was  come  to,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annuity  to  his  predecessor,  Caron  succeeded  to  the 
clerkship.  M.  Franquet  did  not  survive  his  retirement  many 
months,  and  on  his  death  Caron  married  the  widow.  His  happi- 
ness was  not,  however,  of  long  duration,  for  in  less  than  a  year 
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after  the  marriage  the  lady  died  of  typhus  fever.  This  was  a 
severe  blow  not  only  to  his  affections  but  to  his  worldly  fortunes, 
as  all  that  he  was  able  to  retain  of  his  wife's  property  was  the 
empty  title  of  Beaumarchais,  which,  in  the  year  1757,  he  had 
assumed  from  a  small  fief  belonging  to  her.  All  the  actual 
property  reverted  to  her  relations,  and  Caron  was  left  dependent 
solely  on  the  meagre  income  of  his  Court  appointment. 

Among  the  customers  whom  Caron,  or,  as  we  must  now  call 
him,  Beaumarchais,  had  supplied  with  watches  were  the  daughters 
of  Louis  XV.,  Mesdames  Victoire,  Adelaide,  Sophie,  and  Louise. 
The  princesses  were  much  taken  with  his  manners  and  appear- 
ance, and,  on  learning  that  he  was  skilled  in  the  management  of 
the  harp,  desired  to  take  lessons  from  him.  Here  was  indeed  an 
opportunity  to  push  his  fortune  at  Court.  He  entered  heartily 
into  the  scheme,  and  used  all  his  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  his  royal  pupils.  Carefully  repudiating  the  position  of  a 
mere  paid  music-master,  he  would  receive  no  remuneration  for 
his  services,  and  often  incurred  considerable  expense  in  purchasing 
instruments  and  music  for  which  he  was  not  very  promptly  repaid. 
He  soon  became  the  chief  director  and  performer  at  the  weekly 
concerts  given  by  the  princesses,  which  were  attended  by  the 
King,  the  Queen,  the  Dauphin,  and  a  few  favoured  courtiers. 
He  was  thus  brought  into  close  contact  with  all  the  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  soon  came  to  be  regarded  by  them  as  a 
privileged  individual ;  so  much  so  that  on  one  occasion  the  King, 
wishing  to  hear  him  play  the  harp,  obliged  him  to  sit  down  in  the 
royal  chair  ;  and  that  the  Dauphin,  whose  frank,  blunt  disposition 
Beaumarchais  respected  and  appreciated,  used  to  say,  *  He  is  the 
only  person  who  speaks  the  truth  to  me.'  Such  a  high  degree  of 
favour  shown  to  one  who  had  so  recently  occupied  a  very  humble 
position  naturally  excited  much  ill-feeling  and  brought  down  on 
Beaumarchais  all  sorts  of  insults  from  the  jealous  courtiers.  He 
was  perpetually  being  annoyed  by  covert  sneers  at  his  lowly  origin 
and  connection  with  trade,  and  on  one  occasion,  as  he  was  leaving 
the  royal  apartments,  a  nobleman  insultingly  asked  him  to  repair 
a  watch  that  had  stopped.  Beaumarchais  politely  replied  that  it 
was  a  long  time  since  he  had  given  up  all  work  of  that  kind,  and 
that  he  had  consequently  lost  his  skill.  When,  however,  the 
other  continued  to  press  the  matter,  he  took  the  watch,  which 
was  a  very  valuable  one,  and  opening  it  as  if  to  examine  the 
works,  let  it  fall.  Turning  to  the  disconcerted  nobleman  he 
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said,  *  I  warned  you,  sir,  that  I  was  now  very  unskilful,'  and,  with 
a  bow,  walked  off.  He  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  strong  measures  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  frequent 
insults  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and  he  challenged  one  of  his 
tormentors.  The  duel  took  place  at  Meudon,  without  seconds, 
and  Beaumarchais  wounded-  his  opponent  mortally.  This  might 
have  been  a  very  serious  matter,  for  victor  as  well  as  for  vanquished, 
but  for  the  generosity  of  the  dying  man,  who,  during  the  few 
days  he  survived,  firmly  refused  to  disclose  the  name  of  his 
antagonist. 

After  having  made  himself  useful  to  the  princesses  for  some 
years  without  reward,  Beaumarchais  at  last  found  an  opportunity 
of  turning   his   Court  favour  to   profitable   account.     Paris   du 
Verney,  one  of  the  four  brothers  who,  sprung  from  a  very  humble 
origin,  played  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  financial  affairs  of 
France  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
determined   to   immortalise  his  name  by  connecting  it  with   a 
national  institution  for  the  education  of  officers  for  the  French 
army.     He  had  interested  Madame  de  Pompadour  in  the  scheme, 
and   had   obtained   the  King's  sanction  for   the  erection  of  the 
building  which  at  present  adorns  the  Champ  de  Mars.     In  1760, 
however,  the  credit  at  Court  both  of  the  mistress  and  the  financier 
was  at  a  low  ebb;  the  buildings  were  still  uncompleted;  and, 
though  the  establishment  contained  a  few  students,  it  was  in  a 
languishing  and  unsatisfactory  condition.     In  order  to  add  prestige 
and  attract  pupils  to  the  college  Du  Verney  had  for  some  time 
been  using  every  means  in  his  power  to  induce  the  King  to  visit 
it  in  state,  but  he  had  never  as  yet  been  able  to  attain  this  favour. 
It  now  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  possible  to  compass  his 
end  through  the  medium  of  the  princesses'  young  protege.     He 
sounded  Beaumarchais  on  the  subject,  who  was  only  too  delighted 
to  be  of  use  to  a  man  who  had  such  facilities  for  returning  a 
kindness.     The  princesses  made  no  difficulty  about  granting  the 
only  favour  which  Beaumarchais  had  yet  asked  of  them  and  readily 
consented  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  college.     This  they  did,  and  so 
favourably   did   they  report  on  what  they  saw  that   soon   after 
Louis  XV.  followed  their  example.    Du  Verney  was  not  ungrateful. 
He  set  about  making  the  fortune  of  Beaumarchais,  as  many  years 
before  he  had  made  the  fortune  of  Voltaire.     He  gave  him  a  share 
in  several  lucrative  contracts  and  other  commercial  speculations. 
He  lent  him  money  and  assisted  him  with  advice.     The  son  of 
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the  watchmaker  was  rising  fast  in  the  world,  and  now  began  to  think 
of  adding  to  his  name  the  magic  monosyllable  which  is  the  hall- 
mark of  French  nobility.  With  this  object  he  purchased  the 
place  of  King's  secretary,  which  carried  with  it  the  right  of  pre- 
fixing to  his  name  the  much-coveted  '  De.'  He  then  entered  into 
treaty  for  a  more  important  place — one  of  the  rangerships  of  the 
rivers  and  forests  ;  but  here  he  met  with  a  violent  opposition  from 
the  other  rangers,  who  objected  to  his  admission  on  the  ground 
of  his  humble  origin.  This  opposition  was  successful,  although 
in  his  plea  for  himself  Beaumarchais  showed  that,  of  these  haughty 
nobles  who  were  so  afraid  of  being  contaminated  by  association 
with  the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  one  was  the  son  of  a  hairdresser, 
another  of  a  wool-winder,  another  of  a  button-maker,  and  another 
of  a  Jew  dealer  in  second-hand  jewellery.  Besides  thus  exposing 
the  absurdity  of  such  an  objection  to  his  appointment  coming 
from  such  opponents,  he  gave  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  statement 
that  he  was  not  noble.  6 1  am  a  noble,'  he  said,  with  a  consummate 
impudence  worthy  of  Figaro  himself ;  *  I  can  prove  it,  for  I  have 
the  receipt ! '  However,  to  compensate  for  this  disappointment 
he  purchased,  in  1763,  the  important  place  of  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Captainry  of  the  Warren  of  the  Louvre,  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  1785.  His  duties  in  this  office  consisted  in 
presiding  over  the  tribunal  specially  appointed  to  deal  with  offences 
against  the  game  laws  throughout  a  space  of  some  fifteen  leagues 
around  Paris  over  which  the  King  enjoyed  the  sole  sporting 
rights. 

In  1764  Beaumarchais  made  a  journey  to  Madrid,  where 
he  stayed  over  a  year.  The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to 
avenge  an  affront  which  had  been  offered  to  one  of  his  sisters, 
who  during  a  residence  in  the  Spanish  capital  had  become  engaged 
to  a  young  Spaniard  named  Joseph  Clavijo.  This  gentleman, 
after  the  engagement  had  lasted  some  time,  suddenly  repudiated 
it.  But  the  lady's  friends  were  not  people  to  see  her  wronged 
with  impunity.  Her  brother  instantly  set  out  for  Madrid,  and 
after  forcing  the  fickle  lover  to  sue  for  a  renewal  of  the  engage- 
ment, contrived  to  have  him  turned  out  of  a  place  which  he  held 
under  the  government  and  expelled  from  the  Court.  Mile.  Caron, 
probably  disgusted  with  the  ways  of  Spanish  suitors,  married  one 
of  her  own  countrymen. 

This  little  domestic  affair  being  satisfactorily  settled,  Beau- 
marchais turned  his  attention  to  other  matters.  He  was  now  fairly 
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launched  in  a  career  of  gigantic  mercantile  speculation,  and  had 
determined  to  turn  his  Spanish  visit  to  account.  Du  Verney 
furnished  him  with  a  sum  of  200,000  francs  and  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  several  of  the  most  influential  personages  in  the 
country.  His  plans  were  on  the  grandest  scale,  including  such 
projects  as  the  acquisition  of  a  concession  of  the  sole  right  of 
trading  with  Louisiana  and  of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies 
with  negroes  ;  a  scheme  for  the  colonisation  of  the  Sierra  Morena ; 
and  a  contract  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  army  with  provisions. 
However,  all  these  magnificent  conceptions  proved  veritable 
6  Chateaux  en  Espagne,'  as  none  of  them  came  to  maturity, 
though  the  negotiations  for  the  last  were,  at  one  time,  very  nearly 
being  successful.  In  the  intervals  of  business  Beaumarchais 
plunged  into  all  the  gaieties  of  the  Spanish  capital.  He  obtained 
entrance  into  the  best  society  and  soon  became  the  most  popular 
man  in  Madrid.  He  took  part  in  concerts  and  amateur  theatricals, 
wrote  words  to  the  national  seguidillas,  and  possessed  an  inex- 
haustible flow  of  sparkling  and  witty  conversation.  After  more 
than  a  year's  stay  in  Spain  he  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  behind 
him  a  reputation  for  brilliant  talents  and  amiable  social  qualities. 

We  now  come  to  another  phase  in  this  busy  life.  Hitherto  we 
have  seen  Beaumarchais  as  the  schoolboy,  the  apprentice,  the 
courtier,  the  speculator,  and  the  man  of  fashion.  We  are  now  to 
witness  his  entrance  upon  that  literary  career  by  his  success  in 
which  his  name  has  been  preserved  to  posterity.  In  1767  he 
brought  out  (  Eugenie,'  a  drama  whereof  the  scene  is  laid  in 
England  and  the  plot  hinges  upon  a  sham  marriage.  It  is  a  very 
mediocre  performance  and  contains  little  of  the  sparkling  wit 
which  distinguishes  its  author's  later  works.  However,  it  had  for 
a  time  a  fair  share  of  success  and  was  even  taken  as  the  ground- 
work of  an  English  play — <  The  School  for  Rakes ' — in  which 
Garrick  sustained  the  leading  part. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  venture  Beaumarchais 
followed  it  up  in  1770  with  <Les  deux  Amis,'  a  play  of  a  similar 
character,  but  which  did  not  meet  with  the  good  fortune  of  its 
predecessor  and  was  effectually  and  deservedly  damned.  Never- 
theless, if  not  witty  in  itself,  the  piece  was  certainly  the  cause  of 
wit  in  others,  for  it  provoked  quite  a  storm  of  bons  mots,  epigrams, 
and  satirical  verses.  Some  wag,  who  probably  bore  a  grudge 
against  Beaumarchais,  wrote  on  the  bill  announcing  the  repre- 
sentation of  '  Les  deux  Amis,'  (  Par  un  auteur  qui  n'en  a  aucun, 
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and  during  the  performance  of  the  play,  whose  plot  derives  its 
chief  interest  from  the  difficulties  of  a  merchant  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  one  of  the  '  gods '  shouted  out,  <  II  s'agit  ici  d'une 
banqueroute ;  j'y  suis  pour  mes  vingt  sous,'  that  being  the  price 
of  admission  to  the  theatre.  The  following  verses,  too,  had  a  con- 
siderable circulation  and  could  hardly  have  afforded  pleasant 
reading  to  the  unfortunate  author  : — 

J'ai  vu  de  Beaumarchais  le  drame  ridicule, 

Et  vais,  en  un  mot,  vous  dire  ce  que  c'est : 

C'est  un  change  ou  1'argent  circule, 

Sans  produire  aucun  interet. 

In  the  interval  between  these  two  literary  ventures  Beaumarchais 
married  a  second  time.    Again  he  chose  a  widow,  a  certain  Madame 
1'Eveque,  who  brought  him  a  large  fortune.     But  his  married  life 
in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  was  destined  to  be  of  but  brief  dura- 
tion.   His  wife  died  in  childbed  within  three  years  of  the  marriage. 
She  left  a  son,  who  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave.     As  a  large 
portion  of  her  fortune  consisted  in  an  annuity,  the  widower  lost 
the  benefit  of  it ;  but  this  was  not  of  so  much  consequence  to  him 
at  the  time,  as  he  was  making  large  sums  of  money  from  the  sale 
of  timber  from  the  forest  of  Chinon,  which,  in  partnership  with 
Du  Verney,  he  had  purchased  from  the  State.     In  spite,  however, 
of  this  successful  speculation  the  year  1770  was  an  unfortunate  one 
for  Beaumarchais  ;  as  in  January  he  brought  out  his  unsuccessful 
play,  in  November  he  lost  his  wife,  and  in  July  Du  Verney  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.     The  old  financier  left  the  whole  of 
his  fortune  of  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs  to  his  grand 
nephew,  the  Count  de  la  Blache,  between  whom  and  Beaumarchais 
there  had  long  been  a  bitter  enmity.     In  April  1770  a  settlement 
of  affairs  had  taken  place  between  Du  Verney  and  Beaumarchais, 
and  a  formal  document,  signed  by  both  parties,  had  been  drawn 
up,  regulating  the  transactions  between   them.     By  this  agree- 
ment Beaumarchais  returned  bills  to  the  amount  of  160,000  francs 
to  Du  Verney,  who,  on  his  part,  withdrew  from  the  partnership  in 
the  forest  of  Chinon,  acknowledged  that  he  was  indebted  to  his 
partner  in  the   sum  of  15,000  francs,  and  engaged  to  lend  him 
75,000  francs  for  eight  years  without  interest.     At  Du  Verney 's 
death  the  two  last  items  were  still  unsettled  and  his  heir  at  once 
determined  to  contest  the  matter.     A  long  series  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings  ensued,  which  lasted  with  varying  results  during  eight 
years.     Finally,  in  1773,  after  gaining  his  case  in  the  first  instance 
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and  afterwards  losing  it  on  appeal,  Beaumarchais  obtained  a 
decision  in  his  favour  on  all  the  points  of  his  claim. 

During  the  course  of  this  long  litigation,  however,  the  warfare 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  courts  of  law.  The  advocate  of 
the  Count  de  la  Blache  bespattered  the  defendant  with  the  most 
vehement  abuse,  insinuating  that  he  had  farged  the  agreement 
with  Du  Verney  and  had  swindled  the  old  man  in  every  way ;  and 
these  accusations  were  industriously  spread  abroad  in  every  direc- 
tion by  pamphleteers  and  other  writers  whom  the  Count  employed, 
and  who  added  various  pleasant  little  fictions  drawn  from  their 
own  fertile  imaginations.  Of  these  stories  the  one  most  frequently 
and  most  confidently  asserted  and  reasserted  was  to  the  effect  that 
Beaumarchais  had  poisoned  both  his  wives. 

During  the  progress  of  the  second  of  his  law-suits  with  the 
Count  de  la  Blache,  Beaumarchais  had  the  bad  fortune  to  be  sent 
to  '  For-1'Eveque  '  as  a  punishment  for  a  fracas  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  the  Due  de  Chaulnes  on  account  of  an  actress  who, 
after  living  under  the  Duke's  protection,  had  betrayed  a  preference 
for  his  rival.  Beaumarchais'  confinement  lasted  two  months  and 
a  half,  but  he  was  allowed  to  go  out  during  the  day-time  in  the 
charge  of  a  police  agent  to  conduct  his  law-suit.  This,  however, 
the  first  of  the  appeals  in  the  La  Blache  case,  was  decided  against 
Beaumarchais  in  April  1773.  The  matter  had  been  remitted  to 
a  councillor  of  the  Parliament  named  Groezman,  and,  on  his  report, 
the  decision  of  the  court  below  was  overruled  and  judgment  given 
in  favour  of  the  Count  for  56,300  livres  with  interest  for  five  years 
and  costs.  This  was  a  crushing  blow ;  for,  besides  the  actual  loss 
in  money  which  he  suffered,  Beaumarchais  was  indirectly  branded 
with  the  ignominy  of  having  tampered  with,  if  not  absolutely 
forged,  the  agreement  with  Du  Verney.  The  Count  seized  his 
goods ;  and,  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  he  now  became  involved  in 
another  and  still  more  serious  law-suit  which  originated  from  the 
following  circumstances.  The  councillor,  G-oezman,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  report  to  the  Parliament  on  the  action  between  Beau- 
marchais and  the  Count  de  la  Blache,  was  an  elderly  man  married 
to  a  young  wife.  The  lady  had  somewhat  extravagant  tastes,  but 
unfortunately  her  husband's  income  was  not  a  large  one.  In  order 
to  make  both  ends  meet  she  was  in  the  habit  of  accepting  presents 
from  the  suitors  who  wished  to  procure  favourable  reports  on  their 
cases  from  the  husband.  Beaumarchais  had  endeavoured  to  pro- 
pitiate the  judge  through  his  wife,  to  whom  he  presented  100 
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louis  and  a  watch  set  with  diamonds.  It  was  agreed  that  these 
presents  were  to  be  returned  should  an  unfavourable  judgment  be 
pronounced.  Madame  Goezman  afterwards  demanded  an  addi- 
tional fifteen  louis  for  her  husband's  secretary  ;  and  this  sum  also 
was  given  her,  without,  however,  in  this  case  any  stipulation  as  to 

its  return. 

If  the  defendant's  terms  were  liberal,  the  plaintiff's,  to  judge 
by  the  result,  must  have  been  lavish.  The  councillor's  report  and 
consequently  the  judgment  were,  as  already  stated,  unfavourable 
to  Beaumarchais,  and  Madame  Goezman  at  once  returned  the 
100  louis  and  the  watch.  This  done,  she  probably  considered 
that  she  had  played  her  part  in  the  little  drama  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  most  rigid  rules  of  morality  and  honourable  dealing. 
As  to  restoring  the  other  fifteen  louis  she  would  probably  have 
asked  with  Shylock,  *  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ?  '  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  other  party  to  the  transaction  was  in  that 
position  in  which  as  a  rule  a  man  does  not  recognise  that  'the 
pleasure  is  as  great  of  being  cheated  as  to  cheat.'  He  was  irritated 
at  the  loss  of  his  suit,  and,  suspecting  that  he  had  been  duped,  he 
had  what  Madame  Goezman  doubtless  considered  the  impertinent 
curiosity  to  inquire  of  the  secretary  as  to  what  had  become  of  the 
fifteen  louis.  The  result  of  his  inquiries  proved  how  well  grounded 
was  his  suspicion  that  the  money  had  never  reached  its  destina- 
tion in  the  pocket  of  the  secretary  but  had  remained  in  that  of  the 
lady.  He  instantly  demanded  its  return.  Madame  Goezman  was 
naturally  much  disgusted  at  the  bad  taste  shown  in  such  a  demand, 
and  not  only  denied  the  receipt  of  the  fifteen  louis,  but,  on  the 
strength  of  having  returned  the  other  presents,  complained  to  her 
husband  that  Beaumarchais  had  offered  her  a  bribe  which  she  had 
indignantly  refused.  Goezman  brought  before  the  Parliament  a 
criminal  action  against  Beaumarchais  for  libelling  a  councillor's 
wife.  The  proceedings  took  place  with  closed  doors,  before  a 
tribunal  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  himself  a  member,  and  which 
was  strongly  biassed  against  the  defendant. 

In  order  to  understand  the  extraordinary  amount  of  interest 
which  this  trial  excited  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with 
certain  facts  connected  with  the  Parliament  of  which  Goezman 
was  a  member.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
a  violent  struggle  for  power  had  been  going  on  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Parliaments.  The  incidents  were  almost  invariably  the 
same  in  each  fresh  dispute.  The  Crown  issued  an  ordinance ;  the 
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Parliament  refused  to  register  r  the  members  were  summoned 
to  a  '  Lit  de  Justice '  presided  over  by  the  King  in  person,  and 
were  ordered  to  register;  they  protested  and  suspended  their 
judicial  functions,  thereby  throwing  the  whole  country  into  con- 
fusion. If  they  continued  obstinate  they  were  exiled.  Finally 
some  concessions  were  made  on  both  sides  and  the  members  were 
reinstated.  At  last,  in  1770,  the  Chancellor,  Maupeou,  took  the 
extreme  course  of  confiscating  the  offices,  all  of  which  had  been 
obtained  by  purchase  and  were  supposed  to  be  held  for  life,  of  the 
members  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  of  constructing  a  new 
Parliament  out  of  different  materials.  Public  sympathy  was  on 
the  side  of  the  old  Parliament  in  the  struggle  and,  in  substantiat- 
ing a  charge  of  bribery  against  a  member  of  the  new  one,  Beau- 
marchais  was  regarded  as  a  man  who  was  maintaining  a  gallant 
fight  against  a  corrupt  and  unpopular  institution.  The  inquiry 
was  conducted  with  closed  doors,  but  the  real  battle  took  place 
outside  ;  for,  knowing  that  the  tribunal  before  which  his  case  was 
on  trial  was  unfavourable  to  him,  Beaumarchais  determined  to 
appeal  to  the  public.  He  therefore  published  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet  the  memorial  in  which  he  had  set  forth  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  court  the  facts  connected  with  the  case.  This 
document  instantly  attracted  attention,  not  merely  from  the 
interest  of  the  matter  itself,  but  from  the  sparkle  and  brilliancy 
of  the  style  in  which  it  was  written.  A  host  of  eager  combatants 
at  once  took  up  the  gage  of  battle  thus  thrown  down.  Pamphlet 
after  pamphlet  appeared  in  answer  to  the  memorial — all  teeming 
with  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  Beaumarchais — raking  up  and 
misrepresenting  the  incidents  of  his  private  life,  and  accusing 
him  of  having  poisoned  his  wives,  cheated  Du  Verney,  and  '  belied 
a  lady.'  Nothing  daunted,  he  defended  himself  gallantly  against 
his  numerous  assailants  with  all  the  most  deadly  weapons  in  the 
controversial  armoury,  from  delicate  irony  to  slashing  sarcasm. 
In  the  four  other  memorials  which  he  issued  at  intervals,  Groezman 
and  all  his  aiders  and  abettors  were  covered  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  All  Paris  read  and  laughed.  Like  Byron,  Beaumar- 
chais woke  to  find  himself  famous.  In  April  1773  his  fortunes 
had  been  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb.  He  was  known  only  as  a 
man  of  pleasing  manners  in  society,  as  a  speculator,  or  as  the 
writer  of  a  couple  of  very  poor  plays  ;  he  had  just  lost  a  law-suit, 
by  which  he  was  completely  ruined  in  his  fortune  and  seriously 
compromised  in  his  honour  ;  he  was  in  prison  on  account  of  a  not 
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very  creditable  squabble  about  an  actress.     By  the  end  of  the 
same  year  he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  France. 

The  sentence  of  the  Parliament  was  pronounced  on  February  6, 
1774.  The  penalty  in  the  case  of  Beaumarchais  was  that  of 
6  blame,'  or  civil  degradation,  which  debarred  him  from  all  the 
ordinary  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  On  Madame  Goezman 
a  similar  punishment  was  inflicted  and  she  was  ordered  to  restore 
the  fifteen  louis,  which  were  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor. 
G-oezman  himself  had  to  resign  his  office.  In  order  to  complete 
the  sentence  it  should  have  been  pronounced  on  Beaumarchais  in 
open  court,  where  he  should  have  been  declared  '  infamous  '  by 
the  President.  But  this  was  an  extreme  to  which  his  popularity 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Parliament  to  proceed  and  it  was 
not  enforced.  On  the  morning  following  the  judgment  all  Paris 
called  on  him.  Instead  of  a  humiliation  the  result  of  the  trial 
was  a  brilliant  triumph. 

Nevertheless  he  was  left  in  a  very  uncomfortable  position  and 
felt  it  a  serious  necessity  to  get  the  sentence  annulled.  Luckily, 
just  at  this  juncture,  fortune  threw  in  his  way  the  means  of 
making  himself  useful  to  the  King,  who  promised  in  return  to 
afford  him  protection  and  to  extend  the  time  during  which  he 
could  bring  an  appeal.  The  matter  happened  in  this  wise.  A 
person  named  Theveneau  de  Morande  was  carrying  on  in  London 
a  profitable  trade  in  libels  on  prominent  persons  in  France ;  his 
plan  being  to  extort  blackmail  from  his  victims  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  calumnies  which  he  threatened  to  publish.  His  last 
effort  in  this  peculiar  branch  of  literature  had  taken  the  form  of 
a  series  of  highly-spiced  anecdotes  concerning  Madame  du  Barri, 
under  the  title  of  *  Memoires  secrets  d'une  femme  publique.' 
Three  thousand  copies  of  this  interesting  work  had  been  printed, 
and  both  Louis  XV.  and  the  lady  were  particularly  anxious  that 
the  publication  should  be  suppressed.  The  King  suggested  that 
Beaumarchais  should  go  over  to  London  and  negotiate  with 
Morande  on  the  subject.  His  mission  was  successful,  but  his  run 
of  bad  luck  was  not  yet  exhausted,  as,  when  he  returned  to 
France  expecting  to  reap  his  reward,  he  found  the  King  dying. 
However,  the  trade  in  libels  was  a  flourishing  one  and  his  services 
were  soon  again  called  into  requisition.  This  time  it  was  a  Jew, 
named  Angelucci,  who  had  printed  two  large  editions  of  a  libel 
on  the  new  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  one  in  London  and  another 
in  Amsterdam.  Beaumarchais  soon  came  to  terms  with  him  and , 
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after  destroying  the  English,  proceeded  to  Holland  to  destroy  the 
Dutch  edition.  When  this  was  done,  however,  he  found  to  his 
dismay  that  the  wily  Israelite  had  kept  back  one  copy  and,  with 
it  and  the  money  he  had  received  from  Beaumarchais,  had  set 
out  for  Nuremberg,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  out  a  new 
edition  there.  In  hot  haste  and  with  threats  of  direst  vengeance 
Beaumarchais  followed  in  pursuit.  He  came  up  with  Angelucci 
in  a  forest  a  short  distance  from  Nuremberg,  seized  him  and 
secured  the  precious  volume,  but,  when  returning  to  his  post- 
chaise,  he  was  himself  attacked  by  two  robbers,  who  demanded 
his  money  and,  on  meeting  with  a  refusal,  set  upon  him  with 
their  knives.  Beaumarchais  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  was 
wounded  and  would  have  been  killed  had  not  his  enemies  taken 
to  flight  on  the  approach  of  the  servants  and  postillion.  He  now 
proceeded  to  Vienna  with  the  object  of  procuring  an  order  for  the 
arrest  of  Angelucci,  and  contrived  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
the  empress,  Maria  Theresa,  but  his  story  was  thought  so  im- 
probable that  he  was  detained  until  information  as  to  the  truth  of 
his  statements  was  received  from  France.  On  his  release  he  was 
offered  a  thousand  ducats  as  compensation  for  the  inconvenience 
he  had  suffered,  but  he  contemptuously  rejected  the  offer  and 
set  off  for  France  in  a  state  of  great  indignation. 

This  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  Beaumarchais'  efforts  in  the 
character  of  a  secret  agent,  for  we  soon  find  him  engaged  in  a 
still  more  strange  affair.  The  negotiation  which  he  now  under- 
took was  with  no  less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated  Chevalier 
d'Eon.  This  extraordinary  individual  had  commenced  his  career 
as  an  advocate ;  had  then  exchanged  the  gown  for  the  sword  and 
served  in  the  army  with  considerable  distinction;  and  finally, 
turning  his  attention  to  diplomacy,  had,  after  being  employed 
in  missions  to  Kussia  and  Austria,  come  to  London  in  1761  as 
Secretary  of  Embassy,  from  which  post  he  had  been  promoted  to 
that  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary.  His  services  had  been  rewarded 
with  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  So  far  his  career  had  been  dis- 
tinguished, but  by  no  means  remarkable.  Now,  however,  an 
extraordinary  rumour  had  spread  throughout  London  society  to 
the  effect  that  D'Eon  was  a  woman.  The  excitement  which  the 
report  naturally  produced  was  kept  alive  by  the  persistence  with 
which  he  himself  declined  to  impart  any  information,  and  the 
studied  mystery  with  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject.  D'Eon  evi- 
dently rejoiced  in  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  maintain 
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the  notoriety  he  had  acquired,  and  large  sums  were  betted  on  the 
question  of  his  sex.  During  his  residence  in  London  he  had 
lived  very  extravagantly  and  contracted  debts  to  a  large  amount, 
and  he  was  now  trying  to  extort  money  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment by  threatening  to  dispose  of  certain  important  political 
papers  in  his  possession.  Beaumarchais  undertook  the  negotia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Court,  and  managed  to  bring  it  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion.  D'Eon  was  contented  with  a  much  smaller 
sum  than  he  had  at  first  demanded  for  the  delivery  of  the  docu- 
ments, and  agreed  to  assume  the  dress  of  what  was  believed  to  be 
his  real  sex.  He  accordingly  wore  petticoats  during  the  remaining 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  although  an  examination  of  his  body  after 
his  death  in  1810  showed  that  he  was  actually  a  man. 

By  this  last  service  Beaumarchais  had  well  earned  the  reward 
for  which  he  had  worked  so  energetically.  The  Maupeou  Parlia- 
ment had  been  dissolved  in  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign,  and 
the  old  Parliament  restored,  from  which,  in  September,  1776, 
he  obtained  a  reversal  of  his  sentence  and  the  restoration  of  his 
civil  rights. 

In  the  year  1772,  Beaumarchais  had  composed  both  the  words 
and  the  music  of  a  comic  opera — '  Le  Barbier  de  Seville  ' — which 
was  refused  by  the  Comedie  Italienne.  He  then  entirely  re- 
modelled his  work,  transformed  it  into  a  comedy,  and  offered 
it  to  the  Theatre  Francais.  Several  unfortunate  accidents, 
however,  delayed  the  production  of  the  play  for  some  years. 
All  the  preparations  for  its  representation  were  complete  in 
February  1773,  when  Beaumarchais  was  sent  to  For-1'Eveque 
in  consequence  of  the  quarrel  with  the  Due  de  Chaulnes.  At 
another  time  it  had  to  be  deferred  owing  to  the  Groezman  law- 
suit, and,  on  a  third  occasion,  shortly  before  the  day  fixed  for  the 
first  performance,  an  order  was  received  prohibiting  the  play,  as  a 
report  had  been  spread  that  it  was  full  of  political  allusion.  How- 
ever, on  February  23,  1775,  the  piece  was  produced  and — 
hissed !  No  one  had  a  word  of  praise  for  it.  The  disappointment 
was  excessive,  as,  from  the  author  of  the  celebrated  *  Memorials,' 
so  much  had  been  expected.  But  it  was  always  in  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  that  the  marvellous  elasticity  and 
energy  of  Beaumarchais'  character  were  peculiarly  conspicuous. 
The  piece  was  damned  on  Friday  night  and  all  Paris  was  talking 
of  the  author's  miserable  failure.  On  the  Sunday  it  was  played  a 
second  time  and  elicited  rapturous  applause.  In  the  interval 
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it  had  been  entirely  remodelled ;  scenes  transposed ;  compressed 
from  five  acts  into  four ;  and  the  whole  of  the  dialogue  revised 
and  improved.  From  that  day  to  this  there  has  never  again  been 
a  question  as  to  its  popularity  on  the  stage. 

Beaumarchais  was  certainly  not  an  ill-natured  man,  but  by 
some  unfortunate  fatality  his  whole  life  was  a  series  of  quarrels  ; 
and  even  the  brilliant  success  of  his  comedy  led  to  a  war  with  the 
actors  of  the  Theatre  Franpais.  By  the  rules  of  the  company  the 
remuneration  of  the  authors  of  the  pieces  played  by  them  was 
fixed  at  one-ninth  of  the  net  receipts  ;  but  if  on  any  one  night 
the  receipts  fell  below  a  certain  sum,  the  play  became  the  absolute 
property  of  the  company,  and  the  author  lost  all  further  right  and 
title  to  it.  This  system  was  palpably  unfair,  and  Beaumarchais 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  united  the  isolated  and 
generally  antagonistic  dramatic  authors  in  a  society  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights,  and  carried  on  for  many  years  a  spirited 
warfare  with  the  Theatre  Francais.  His  efforts  were  at  length 
crowned  with  victory,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  obnoxious  privileges 
of  the  company  abolished. 

It  would  have  been  thought  that  with  quarrels  and  law-suits, 
secret  missions  and  plays,  Beaumarchais'  hands  were  now  pretty 
full  and  even  his  superabundant  energy  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
but  it  was  not  so ;  for  in  June  1776  he  embarked  in  an  enter- 
prise of  gigantic  commercial  proportions  and  considerable  political 
importance.  During  his  various  visits  to  London  he  had  taken 
great  interest  in  the  quarrel  between  England  and  her  North 
American  Colonies,  and,  when  it  assumed  serious  proportions,  he 
began  to  urge  upon  the  French  King  and  his  Ministers  the 
advisability  of  assisting  the  Americans  with  money  or  warlike 
materials.  The  relations  between  England  and  France  were  at 
this  time  by  no  means  cordial,  and  the  French  Ministers  at 
length  determined  to  adopt  Beaumarchais'  advice.  As  they  had 
no  wish,  however,  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  England,  they 
hit  upon  a  plan  of  sending  their  assistance  to  the  Americans  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  compromise  themselves.  In  the  course 
of  the  years  1776  and  1777  the  French  Government  supplied 
Beaumarchais  with  two  millions  and  the  Spanish  Government 
with  one  million  of  francs  ;  wherewith  he  founded  the  mercantile 
house  of  Koderigue,  Hortalez  and  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  Americans  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  the  other  articles 
of  which  they  were  at  the  time  in  extreme  need.  He  was  to 
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receive  in  exchange  American  products — principally  tobacco.  He 
was  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  his  stores  from  the  French  arsenals, 
but  this  was  to  be  done  secretly  and  every  precaution  was  to  be 
taken  to  avoid  arousing  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  English 
Ambassador  as  to  the  firm  being  anything  more  than  an  ordinary 
trading  company.  The  first  consignment  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred cannons,-  twenty-five  thousand  guns,  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  powder,  and  clothing  and  tents  for  twenty-five  thousand 
men.  There  were  also  between  forty  and  fifty  engineer  and 
artillery  officers,  whom  Beaumarchais  had  enlisted  for  the  Ameri- 
can service.  The  expedition  sailed  early  in  1777,  and,  escaping 
the  English  cruisers,  arrived  safely  at  its  destination,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  Americans.  Many  other  ships  followed,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  Americans  were  indebted  to  the  house  of  Koderigue, 
Hortalez  and  Co.  for  a  very  large  amount.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  returning  American  produce  in  exchange 
for  the  consignments  of  arms  received  as  originally  agreed  upon, 
the  colonists  sent  the  ships  back  empty ;  for  they  persisted  in 
regarding  the  firm,  not  as  a  genuine  trading  company,  but  merely 
as  an  agent  for  distributing  the  gifts  of  the  French  Government. 
All  Beaumarchais'  remonstrances  were  in  vain.  After  a  long  time 
one  or  two  small  remittances  were  sent,  but  these  were  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness,  and  the  credit  of 
the  firm  was  only  supported  by  the  profit  on  transactions  with 
more  honest  customers,  and  by  grants  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  French  treasury.  Throughout  all  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  Beaumarchais  continued  to  urge  his  claims  on  the  American 
Government,  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1835,  long  after  his 
death,  that  the  account  was  finally  settled  by  the  payment  to  his 
heirs  of  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  was  but 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  debt. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  multifarious  labours  Beaumarchais  had 
found  time  to  write  another  comedy.  The  vein  which  he  had 
worked  with  such  success  in  <  Le  Barbier  de  Seville  '  was  not  yet 
exhausted.  '  Le  Mariage  de  Figaro  '  was  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  the  Theatre  Francais  in  1781,  and,  unlike  continuations  in 
general,  was  even  more  rapturously  applauded  than  its  predecessor. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle  that  the 
necessary  permission  for  its  representation  was  obtained.  The 
piece  was  studded  with  the  boldest  political  allusions,  and  scattered 
ridicule  broadcast  over  all  existing  institutions.  The  Church,  the 
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magistracy,  and  even  the  Crown  itself  were  made  the  subjects  of 
unsparing  raillery.  It  was  not  likely  that  a  play  of  this  kind 
would  be  readily  sanctioned  in  a  country  where  a  strict  censorship 
of  the  press  existed,  and  where  the  most  persistent  opponent  was 
the  King  himself.  Madame  Campan,  in  her  '  Memoirs,'  lets  us 
into  the  secret  of  this  opposition.  'One  evening,'  she  says,  'I 
received  a  note  from  the  Queen,  telling  me  to  be  with  her  at 
three  o'clock,  and  not  to  come  without  having  dined,  as  she  would 
keep  me  a  long  time.  When  I  arrived  I  found  her  Majesty  with 
the  King  in  her  inner  cabinet ;  a  seat  and  a  little  table  were 
already  placed  before  them,  and  on  the  table  was  an  enormous 
manuscript.  The  King  said  to  me :  "  It  is  Beaumarchais'  comedy 
which  you  are  to  read  to  us.  I  have  already  looked  through  it, 
but  I  want  the  Queen  to  know  the  work.  You  will  not  speak  to 
any  one  of  this  reading."  I  began ;  the  King  often  interrupted 
me  with  exclamations,  always  just,  either  of  praise  or  blame. 
Most  frequently  he  cried  out :  "  It's  bad  taste.  The  man  is  con- 
tinually bringing  on  the  scene  the  Italian  *  concetti.' "  At  the 
monologue  of  Figaro,  wherein  he  attacks  the  different  parties  in 
the  administration,  but  especially  at  the  tirade  on  the  prisons, 
the  King  sprang  up  and  said :  "  That's  detestable !  that  shall 
never  be  played.  It  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  the  Bastile,  to 
do  away  with  the  dangerous  inconsistency  of  the  piece :  the  man 
mocks  at  everything  that  ought  to  be  respected  in  a  govern- 
ment." "  Then  it  will  not  be  played  ?  "  said  the  Queen.  "  No, 
certainly,"  replied  Louis  XVI.,  "  you  may  be  sure  of  that." ' 

Such  was  the  King's  fixed  resolve,  and  as  he  was,  at  all  events 
in  theory,  an  autocrat,  it  would  seem  to  present  an  insuperable 
obstacle.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  was  brought  to  bear  a 
pressure  which  in  the  end  proved  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  the 
will  of  one  man,  however  obstinate,  or  however  powerful.  Beau- 
marchais possessed  unexampled  skill  in  forming  public  opinion 
and  employing  it  as  a  lever  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
purposes.  For  nearly  three  years  he  laboured  indefatigably  to 
arouse  in  all  the  ranks  of  society  an  ardent  curiosity  to  see  his  new 
work  brought  on  to  the  stage.  He  gave  numberless  readings  at 
the  houses  of  the  most  influential  persons,  '  so  that,'  says  Madame 
Campan,  '  every  day  one  heard  people  say,  "  I  was  present,"  or 
"I  am  going  to  be  present  at  the  reading  of  Beaumarchais' 
piece."  '  He  used  all  the  influence  which  he  had  acquired  from 
the  success  of  his  writings,  from  his  wealth,  from  his  extensive 
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connections,  and  from  the  delicacy  of  the  missions  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  on  behalf  of  the  Court,  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
in  his  path.  The  King  and  Queen  were  besieged  with  solicitations 
from  all  sides.  Several  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  succeeding. 
In  June  1782  the  piece  was  actually  announced  for  representa- 
tion, tickets  were  distributed,  the  theatre  was  half  filled  with  an 
eager  crowd,  and  it  was  only  at  the  last  moment  that  an  order 
was  received  under  the  King's  hand  forbidding  the  performance. 
In  September  1783  the  play  was  privately  acted  by  permission 
before  the  Count  d'Artois  and  a  brilliant  audience  at  the  country 
house  of  the  Count  de  Yaudreuil ;  and  at  last,  in  the  March  fol- 
lowing, the  resistance  of  the  King  was  broken  down  and  the  first 
public  representation  took  place  at  the  Theatre  Francais.  The 
crush  was  terrific,  and  several  persons  were  suffocated  at  the  doors 
of  the  theatre. 

The  high  expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  the  play 
were  not  disappointed.  It  was  a  brilliant  success  at  the  time  and 
has  retained  its  popularity  down  to  the  present  day ;  though, 
curiously  enough,  both  this  and  Beaumarchais'  previous  comedy 
— *  Le  Barbier  de  Seville ' — have  been  restored  to  the  operatic 
form  in  which  they  were  originally  intended  to  appear,  Mozart 
and  Kossini  having  supplied  music  of  a  very  different  class  from 
any  that  the  author's  own  skill  could  ever  have  produced. 

This  was  the  culminating  point  in  Beaumarchais'  career.  His 
unwearied  industry  and  perseverance  had  won  for  him  no  small 
share  of  fortune's  favours.  All  Paris  crowded  to  the  theatre  to 
listen  to  his  comedy  and  to  overwhelm  the  author  with  applause. 
His  society  was  eagerly  courted,  he  was  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations,  his  wealth  was  great  and  apparently  rested  on  an  assured 
foundation.  He  was  largely  blessed  with  fortune,  friends,  and 
fame.  But  from  this  time  his  undertakings  were  not  so  uni- 
formly crowned  with  success  as  heretofore,  and  during  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life  he  gradually  but  surely  declined  in  happiness 
and  prosperity.  Perhaps  with  advancing  years  there  was  some 
little  loss  of  energy ;  though,  even  to  the  last,  any  falling  off  in 
this  respect  was  hardly  perceptible,  and  he  was  as  ready  as  ever  to 
engage  in  any  new  enterprise,  or  to  rush  into  the  midst  of  a  fight 
whether  the  matter  in  dispute  concerned  him  or  not.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  Fortune  had  determined  to  bestow  no  more  of  her 
gifts  upon  him.  He  produced  two  more  plays,  both  of  which 
were  comparative  failures  and  have  sunk  into  well-deserved 
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oblivion ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  "a  false  charge  of  having 
uttered  words  disrespectful  to  the  King ;  he  was  engaged  in  a 
law- suit  in  which  another  person  played  the  popular  part  which  he 
himself  had  enacted  in  connection  with  the  Groezman  case  ;  and 
he  launched  into  an  unfortunate  speculation  to  supply  the  Revo- 
lutionary Government  of  France  with  guns,  which  involved  him 
in  innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers.  He  was  imprisoned, 
exiled,  deprived  of  his  property  and  reduced  to  extreme  distress  ; 
but  he  never  lost  his  courage  or  his  natural  gaiety,  nor  ever 
ceased  to  maintain  a  gallant  struggle  against  '  the  slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.'  Singularly  in  contrast  with  the 
restless  activity  of  this  busy  life  was  the  calm  of  its  closing  scene. 
There  was  no  long  and  weary  combat  with  disease  or  decay. 
Peacefully  and  unexpectedly  Beaumarchais  passed  away  in  the 
night  and  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
of  May  1799. 
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IX. 

I  WAS  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  written  many  books  and 
a  very  large  number  of  miscellaneous  articles,  before  I  made 
my  first  success  in  literature.  I  had  advanced,  I  think,  as 
regards  the  art  of  story- telling,  and  certainly  in  public  favour, 
but  only  in  a  moderate  way.  There  had  been  no  *  leaps  and 
bounds '  in  my  progress  ;  but  the  appearance  of  '  Lost  Sir  Massing- 
berd '  was  an  epoch  in  my  literary  life.  The  idea  (as  I  have 
mentioned  elsewhere)  occurred  to  me  on  the  top  of  a  coach ;  and 
it  was  the  best  day's  journey  I  ever  took.  The  story  appeared, 
of  course,  in  the  '  Journal,'  and  very  largely  increased  its  circula- 
tion. Its  proprietors — for  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  ungenerous 
to  dissociate  them — behaved  with  great  liberality  to  me.  I 
mention  the  matter  (though  some  may  consider  it  a  private  one) 
not  only  because  it  reflects  credit  on  the  firm  in  question,  but 
because  it  casts  some  light  on  the  relation  between  publishers 
and  authors  generally.  There  is  a  notion  abroad  that  the  latter 
are  almost  invariably  the  victims  of  the  former,  and  that,  while 
Justice  has  but  a  legal  foothold  in  Paternoster  Eow,  Generosity 
has  none  at  all.  My  experience,  which  on  such  matters  is  pro- 
bably as  large  as  that  of  any  man  alive,  is  to  the  contrary  of  all  this. 
There  are  bad  publishers  of  course,  skinflints  ('  scaly  varmints,' 
as  a  cab-driver  once  called  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  so  delighted 
with  the  term  that  he  at  once  gave  him  half-a-sovereign),  but  in 
what  other  profession  are  such  characters  unknown  ?  I  have  met 
with  some  sharp  practice  with  publishers  myself,  and  have  never 
hesitated  to  say  so,  or  to  give  piquancy  to  the  narrative  by  the 
disclosure  of  their  names ;  but  such  experiences  have  been  quite 
exceptional.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  convinced  that  I  have  been 
handsomely  treated. 

Talking  of  this  subject  upon  one  occasion  with  a  brother 
novelist,  he  gave  me  the  following  extract  from  his  literary  note- 
book. '"My  first  work,'  he  said,  '  was  published  by  Blank  &  Co., 
who  gave  me  a  decent  sum  for  the  first  edition,  not  one  half  of 
which  was  sold.  When  I  became  popular  I  disposed  of  the  copy- 
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right  of  the  volume  elsewhere,  and  feeling  indebted  to  them  for 
their  liberality,  and  also  sorry  for  their  loss,  I  sent  them  half  the 
money  I  received  for  the  book.  You  never  saw  such  a  letter  as 
Blank  sent  me.  One  would  have  thought  I  had  given  him  a  fortune 
instead  of  only  a  small  portion  of  what  I  had  lost  him.  He  could 
not  have  expressed  more  astonishment  if  it  had  dropped  from  the 
clouds.'  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Blank  was  very  much  astonished. 
And  yet  it  is  far  from  uncommon  for  publishers  to  give  very 
considerable  sums  to  successful  authors  beyond  what  they  have 
bargained  for.  Of  course  it  may  be  urged — for  there  are  some 
people  who  never  will  give  the  devil  his  due — that  this  has  been 
done  as  a  retaining  fee  in  order  to  keep  their  clients.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  known  cases  where  such  a  motive  could  not 
possibly  have  been  imputed,  and  as  they  have  happened — among 
others — to  myself,  I  may  venture  to  be  quite  positive  upon  the 
point. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  publishers,  I  will  narrate  a  story 
told  me  by  one  of  that  useful  and  innocuous  class  called  Readers. 
He  was  in  the  great  house  of  Paternoster,  Row  and  Co.,  but  (one 
cannot  but  think  fortunately  for  him)  Eow  was  dead.  One  day 
my  friend  received  one  of  those  charming  brochures  so  common 
nowadays,  full  of  ill-natured  gossip  about  literature  and  its  dis- 
ciples. Among  other  disagreeable  things,  it  said  that  that  eminently 
successful  work  c  Disloyala :  or  the  Doubtful  Priest,'  which  had 
run  through  fifty  editions,  had  been  rejected  by  his  house  some 
years  ago.  He  showed  this  libel  with  much  indignation  to  his 
friend  and  employer,  Mr.  Paternoster. 

*  Is  not  this,'  he  cried,  fi  an  infamous  statement  ? ' 

*  What  does  it  matter  ? '  was  the   quiet  reply ;  '  this  sort  of 
gentleman  will  say  anything.' 

4 But  I  really  can't  stand  it,'  persisted  the  Reader,  'It  is  a 
gross  libel  upon  us  both,  but  especially  upon  me ;  I  shall  write  to 
the  man  and  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind.' 

6 1  wouldn't  do  that  if  I  were  you,'  said  Mr.  Paternoster,  still 
more  quietly  than  before. 

'  But  why  not  ?     I  really  must — .' 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  Mr.  Paternoster's  eye,  and  a  smile  at 
the  extreme  corners  of  his  mouth,  which  attracted  the  other's 
attention,  and  interrupted  his  eloquence. 

*  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should  not  contradict  this  man  ? ' 
6  Well  yes,  the  fact  is  we  did  reject  the  book.' 
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6  What  ?     Do  you  mean  to  say  I  rejected  "  Disloyala  ?  " 

6 1  am  afraid  so ;  at  all  events  we  did  it  amongst  us.  I  don't 
blame  you ;  I  think  it  even  now  a  dullish  book.' 

6  And  you  never  told  me  ?  Never  let  fall  a  word  of  it  all  these 
years  ? ' 

4  Certainly  not.  I  thought  it  might  distress  you.  I  should 
not  have  told  you  now,  but  that  I  was  taken  unawares.' 

This  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  prettiest  stories  I  have  ever 
heard.  I  should  like  to  see  the  General  who  could  be  equally 
reticent,  when  the  Chief  of  his  Intelligence  Department  had 
omitted  a  precaution  that  would  have  secured  him  a  victory  ;  or 
the  Solicitor  who  had  lost  his  cause  through  the  neglect  of  his 
Counsel ;  or  the  Politician  who  had  missed  his  point  in  the  House 
through  the  shortcoming  of  his  Secretary.  Yet  Mr.  Paternoster 
was  a  publisher,  one  of  that  fraternity  who,  if  we  are  to  believe 
some  people,  are  incapable  of  a  generosity.  For  my  part  (who 
have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  anecdotes  of  the  human 
race)  I  have  never  heard  a  more  creditable  story,  even  of  a  Divine. 

Dissatisfaction  with  honest  publishers  indeed  rarely  takes  place, 
except  with  very  young  authors.  These  have  great  confidence 
in  their  own  work,  and  when  it  does  not  succeed  are  prone  to 
blame  everybody  but  themselves.  But  the  fact  is,  even  if  a  new 
book  is  a  good  book  it  is  very  rarely  successful.  To  make  it 
known  to  the  public  requires  advertising,  and  that  process  is 
expensive,  and  soon  swallows  up  a  small  profit,  even  if  profit 
is  made.  Upon  the  whole  it  behoves  the  young  author  to  look 
upon  his  first  venture  as  itself  an  advertisement,  and  not  reckon 
to  make  his  fortune  by  it.  And  yet  if  it  be  successful,  even  if  it 
does  not '  pay '  (for  the  things  are  quite  compatible),  it  may  really 
make  his  fortune ;  for  it  paves  the  way  (although  not  with  gold) 
for  its  successor.  My  own  experience  of  this  matter  has  been 
already  narrated.  I  had  very  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my 
first  production,  though  it  was  a  pecuniary  loss.  On  the  other 
hand  I  did  not  achieve  by  it  any  sudden  reputation. 

4  Lost  Sir  Massingberd '  was,  I  think,  my  fourth  book ;  from 
that  time  my  position  as  a  story-writer  was  secure,  and  I  began 
to  receive  considerable  sums  for  my  books.  Even  then,  how- 
ever, my  progress,  though  always  upward,  was  slow,  and  it  must 
have  been  at  least  ten  years  before  I  reached  those  « four  figures 
which  are  supposed  in  the  literary  market  to  indicate  the  position 
of  the  <  popular  author.'  After  that,  things  bettered  with  me,  and 
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much  more  rapidly ;  but  what  a  beggarly  account  do  the  profits 
of  literature  present  beside  those  of  successful  men  at  the  bar, 
in  medicine,  or  in  trade!  The  most  popular  novelist  alive  does 
not  realise  per  annum  what  is  every  year  pocketed  by  a  second- 
rate  barrister,  or  a  physician  in  moderate  practice.  His  term  of 
prosperity  is  also  shorter,  for  the  gift  of  imagination  generally 
fails  us  long  before  those  talents  which  are  sufficient  for  ordinary 
intellectual  toil.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
otherwise  sensible  people  talk  of  the  large  incomes  made  by 
popular  writers. 

Trollope  and  Scott  were  exceptionally  quick  workers,  but 
there  are  few  men  who  can  write  a  three-volume  novel,  worth 
reading,  under  nine  months  ;  in  the  same  time  a  popular  painter 
can  produce  at  least  three  pictures,  for  each  of  which  he  gets 
as  large  a  sum  as  the  popular  writer  for  his  entire  book.  Nor 
does  his  work  take  out  of  the  artist  as  it  does  out  of  the  author. 
Indeed,  if  a  man  looks  for  wealth,  the  profession  of  literature 
is  the  very  last  I  would  recommend  him  to  embrace.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  guerdon  as  the  novelist  does  receive  is  gained 
very  pleasantly  and  accompanied  by  many  charming  circum- 
stances. He  can  choose  his  society  where  he  likes,  for  all  doors 
are  open  to  him.  If  fool  enough  to  prefer  swelldom  to  comfort,  he 
has  no  need  to  struggle  for  it,  as  men  in  other  callings  with  ten 
times  his  income  must  needs  do.  At  the  tables  of  the  great  he  is 
not  placed  according  to  the  degrees  of  rank  (or  Heaven  knows  where 
he  would  be),  but  enjoys  a  status  of  his  own.  In  ordinary  society, 
too  (which  is  much  more  fi  particular '  than  the  '  best  circles '),  he 
is  regarded  with  an  exceptional  charity.  His  position,  indeed, 
among  the  most  respectable  people  always  reminds  me  of  a 
lunatic  among  the  Indians  :  '  the  Great  Spirit '  has  afflicted  him 
with  genius  they  think  (or  at  all  events  with  something  of  that 
nature),  and  it  behoves  them  to  wink  at  his  little  infirmities. 
Nobody  dreams  of  asking  whether  he  is  High  Church,  or  Low 
Church,  or  even  No  Church.  However  much  he  may  be  '  at  his 
ease  in  Zion,'  nobody  accuses  him  of  irreverence.  It  has  been 
said  of  a  certain  personage  that  a  great  many  more  people  know 

T.  F than  T.  F knows ;  but  the  number  of  people  who 

want  to  know  your  popular  novelist  is  almost  incredible.  His 
photograph  is  sighed  for  by  literary  maidens  beyond  the  seas, 
and  by  professional  photographers  (who  take  him  for  nothing)  at 
home ;  his  autograph  is  demanded  from  some  quarter  of  the 
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world  by  every  post.  Poems  are  written  on  him,  books  are  dedi- 
cated to  him,  paragraphs  about  his  failing  health  (often  when 
he  is  quite  well,  which  makes  it  the  more  pleasant)  pervade  the 
newspapers,  as  though  he  were  a  bishop  who  gives  hopes  of  a 
vacant  see.  If  vanity  is  his  ruling  passion  (a  circumstance  not 
altogether  unprecedented),  he  should  indeed  be  a  happy  man. 

What,  however,  he  is  really  to  be  congratulated  upon  is  his 
work  itself,  which,  always  delightful  to  him,  can  be  pursued 
anywhere  and  at  any  time  ;  he  is  tied  to  no  place,  and  can  take 
holiday  when  and  where  he  will ;  while  above  all,  the  nature  of  his 
occupation  brings  him  into  connection  with  the  pleasantest 
and  brightest  people.  In  this  last  respect,  if  in  no  other — for  my 
little  book,  though  a  successful  story,  made  no  great  noise  in 
the  world — I  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  'Lost  Sir  Massingberd.' 
It  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of  my  masters  in  the  art 
of  fiction,  and  among  them  that  of  my  friend  Wilkie  Collins. 
He  has  probably  long  forgotten  the  gracious  words  which  he 
bestowed  upon  it,  but  I  remember  them  as  though  they  were 
spoken  yesterday  instead  of  twenty  years  ago.  Accustomed  as 
was  the  author  of  '  The  Moonstone '  to  strike  at  the  root  of  a 
mystery,  he  told  me  that  he  could  not  guess  what  had  become  of 
my  missing  baronet — in  which  lies  what  dramatic  interest  the  book 
possesses — till  he  came  on  the  page  that  told  him.  My  old  friend 
at  *  The  Knoll '  of  course  wrote  to  congratulate  me,  though  my 
story,  she  said,  was  far  too  exciting  for  her,  and  in  her  failing 
health  had  given  her  more  discomfort  than  pleasure;  and  Dickens 
touched  my  trembling  ears  with  praise.  What  was  really  re- 
markable about  the  book  was  that  I  had,  of  course  unconsciously, 
taken  for  the  name  of  my  hero  the  very  name  (Massingberd)  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  missing  for  years,  and  to  this  day  (I 
believe)  has  never  been  heard  of  by  his  friends. 

Among  those  in  another  sphere  of  life  with  whom  literature 
has  brought  me  into  connection,  was  the  late  lamented  Duke  of 
Albany.  Years  ago,  long  before  he  took  that  title,  one  of  my  works 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  beguile  some  hours  of  pain,  and  led  to  my 
introduction  to  him.  I  visited  him  at  Boyton  Manor,  the  house  he 
had  in  Wiltshire,  and  subsequently  at  Claremont,  and  elsewhere. 
He  was  a  most  cordial  and  kindly  host,  and  never  could  have  been 
mistaken,  even  by  the  most  cynical  nature,  for  a  patron.  His  love 
of  literature  was  so  great  and  genuine,  as  to  excuse  my  mention 
of  him  in  this  place,  even  if  the  interest  attaching  to  his  memory 
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were  less  deep  and  general.  He  had  an  hereditary  talent  for 
languages,  and  the  passion  of  his  race  for  music.  These  things 
were  lost  upon  me  and  he  knew  it,  and  (as  if  I  had  been  the 
Prince  and  he  the  Courtier)  took  pains  to  avoid  those  topics 
in  my  company.  It  was  the  same  in  politics,  in  which  we  had 
not  an  opinion  in  common.  I  remember  visiting  him  at  the  time 
of  the  Turco-Eussian  war,  and  he  observed  on  receiving  me  (in 
playful  reference  to  my  wrongheadedness  in  other  matters)  '  I  do 
hope,  Payn,  you  are  at  least  a  good  Turk.'  And  when  I  was 
obliged  to  shake  my  head,  he  said,  'Well  then,  we  won't  talk 
about  it;'  and  we  never  did.  If  this  courteous  reticence  were 
more  generally  observed,  a  new  charm  would  often  be  given  to  hos- 
pitality. As  a  host,  indeed,  Prince  Leopold  was  almost  faultless. 
He  never  forgot,  however  great  might  be  the  interval  between 
their  visits,  the  little  peculiarities  of  his  friends.  In  royal  resi- 
dences the  early  hours  which  are  essential  to  my  private  comfort 
are  not  usual,  nor  is  it  customary  to  retire  before  the  master  of 
the  house.  But  long  before  it  grew  late,  he  would  make  some 
pleasant  observation  about  the  habits  of  those  who  were  not  night 
birds,  which  left  me  free  to  go  to  roost.  He  was  not  a  student  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  though  his  knowledge  of  science 
and  philosophy  was  probably  much  superior  to  mine,  but  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  lighter  branches  of  literature,  and  took 
great  pleasure  in  them.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  introducing  him 
to  the  works  of  Lefanu,  and  his  admiration  of  that  author  (so 
strangely  neglected  by  the  general  public,  notwithstanding  the 
popularity  of  some  of  his  imitators)  vied  with  my  own.  He  was 
fond  of  humour,  though  not  of  the  boisterous  kind  (which  perhaps 
requires  physical  health  for  its  appreciation),  and  his  favourite 
modern  author  was  Thackeray.  In  Scott,  too,  he  took  great  delight, 
and  pointed  out  to  me  with  pride  a  memento  which  had  been 
given  him  by  his  hostess  at  Abbotsford,  the  bog  oak  walking-stick 
which  Sir  Walter  brought  away  with  him  from  Ireland,  and  of 
which  he  made  such  constant  use.  He  had  had  his  choice  of 
richer  relics,  but  had  the  good  taste  and  sense  to  know  what  to 
choose. 

6  Lost  Sir  Massingberd '  (which  W.  Gr.  Clark  would  always 
call '  Found  Sir  Missing  Bird ')  was  published,  like  many  of  its 
successors,  anonymously,  an  example  which  I  would  earnestly 
dissuade  my  literary  brethren  from  following.  If  one  has  any 
personalty  belonging  to  one  (whether  it  is  spelt  with  an  i  or 
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not),  it  is  just  as  well  to  claim  it,  otherwise  some  one  is  sure  to 
do  so.  A  literary  gentleman  in  Glasgow,  upon  the  strength  of 
the  authorship  of  this  very  book  of  mine,  collected  money  from 
the  charitable  for  some  weeks.  He  said  that  the  writer  of  the 
work  in  question  had  been  very  ill  remunerated,  and  appealed 
with  confidence  to  the  spirit  of  fair  play  inherent  in  every  British 
breast.  Nay,  curiously  enough,  so  late  as  last  summer  there 
was  another  Eichmond  of  this  kind  in  the  field ;  for  my  friend 
Walter  Besant  writes  to  me  from  a  North-country  inn  as  follows : 
*  I  met  a  man  in  the  coffee-room  here  who  gave  me  many 
mysterious  hints  of  his  great  position  in  the  world  of  letters,  and, 
finding  him  very  anxious  to  be  interrogated,  took  care  not  to 
trouble  him  with  any  questions.  I  asked  the  landlady,  however, 
who  he  was.  "  Oh !  "  said  she,  "  he  is  quite  a  famous  literary  gent ; 
he  wrote  '  A  Confidential  Agent/  "  My  correspondent  concludes 
his  letter:  *I  have  always  suspected  this;  he  is  a  much  more 
distinguished-looking  fellow,  and  more  likely  to  have  done  it,  than 
you.'  Such  are  the  so-called  friendships  between  literary  men  in 
the  same  line  of  business. 

Speaking  of  impostors  reminds  me  of  two  very  fine  specimens 
with  whom,  about  this  time,  I  became  acquainted,  one  of  whom 
adorned,  and,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  may  still  adorn,  my 
own  profession.  One  evening  a  gentleman  called  at  my  house 
and  requested  to  see  me  upon  very  particular  business.  As  I 
was  absent  from  home,  he  asked  to  see  my  wife.  He  was  a 
gentlemanly-looking  person  of  delicate  appearance,  and  very  shy 
hesitating  manners.  '  It  is  most  unfortunate,'  h6  stammered,  '  for 
they  told  me  at  the  office  I  should  be  sure  to  find  Mr.  Payn  at 
home,  and  he  is  the  only  friend  in  London  on  whom  I  can  rely 
under  certain  circumstances — pressing  ones — in  which  I  find 
myself.' 

6  You  know  my  husband  then  ?  ' 

'  No,  Madam,  I  do  not ;  but  my  name — Henslow — would  not 
be  unfamiliar  to  him.  I  am  a  novelist,  and  the  author  of  a 
serial  now  running  in  the  "  Phoenix  Magazine." ' 

His  hostess  smiled  politely,  but  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  we  took  in  the  *  Phoenix.'  Could  she  give  any  message  for 
him  to  her  husband  ? 

He  shook  his  head.  <  The  fact  is,  Madam,  my  difficulty  is 
very  urgent ;  it  is  of  a  domestic  and  not  of  a  literary  character. 
I  came  up  to  town  from  Gloucestershire  this  morning  with  my 
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poor  sister  to  consult  a  London  physician  upon  her  account.  She 
is  dying,  but  there  are  hopes  of  alleviation  and  mitigation.  At 
Swindon  Station  I  got  out  to  get  her  some  refreshment,  and  left 
my  purse  on  the  counter.  We  are  absolutely  without  a  penny 
between  us.' 

'  Good  heavens !    But  where  is  your  sister? ' 

'  She  is  in  the  second  class  ladies'  waiting-room  at  Paddington 
Station.  She  has  been  there  for  eight  hours.  I  have  been  all 
day  waiting  for  the  only  acquaintance  I  had  in  town,  but  in  vain. 
Then  I  thought  of  your  husband,  who,  being  of  the  same  calling, 
and  knowing  me  at  least  by  name,  would,  I  felt  sure,  lend  me  a 
few  shillings.' 

The  question  to  have  asked,  no  doubt,  would  have  been, 
'Why  not  have  gone  to  the  Editor  of  the  "Phoenix"?'  But 
my  wife  was  touched  by  his  evident  distress  of  mind  and  the  idea 
of  the  invalid  in  the  waiting-room,  and  she  gave  him  a  sovereign 
on  loan. 

I  naturally  looked  upon  that  sovereign  as  lost.  It  might 
indeed  produce  interest  to  my  wife  in  Paradise,  where  all  good 
deeds  are  said  to  fructify ;  but  so  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  felt 
sure  I  should  never  see  either  it  or  Mr.  Henslow  again. 

The  next  morning,  however,  to  my  extreme  surprise  he  called. 
A  few  words  convinced  me  that  he  was  the  person  he  professed  to 
be,  and  made  me  ashamed  of  my  suspicions.  '  Your  wife's  kind- 
ness,' he  said,  'has  enabled  my  sister  to  procure  comfortable 
lodgings  ;  our  return  tickets  were  fortunately  not  in  my  lost  purse, 
and  now  we  are  going  back  again.' 

6  But  your  sister  has  not  seen  the  physician  ?  ' 

'No,'  he  said  with  a  faint  flush;  'we  must  come  up  again 
for  that.'  Of  course  I  understood  that  he  referred  to  his  want  of 
cash,  and  forgetting  in  my  turn,  for  the  moment,  that  he  might 
just  as  well  apply  to  the  '  Phoenix '  as  to  me,  I  advanced  him 
another  loan.  He  accepted  it  with  as  much  modest  hesitation  as 
would  have  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of  suspicion  had  any  still 
survived  within  me,  and,  promising  to  return  it  by  the  next  day's 
post,  took  his  departure — for  ever.  No  one  that  I  know  of  has 
seen  Mr.  Henslow  since.  A  week  or  so  afterwards  I  called  at  the 
'  Phoenix '  office,  and  found  that  I  had  not  been  imposed  upon  so 
far  as  his  identity  was  concerned.  He  had,  however,  been  paid 
beforehand  for  his  serial  story,  and  since  then,  as  many  callers 
testified,  had  levied  contributions  on  the  Charitable  upon  the 
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strength  of  that  literary  achievement.  If  these  lines  should 
meet  the  gentleman's  eye,  I  should  like  him  to  know  that  he  is 
forgiven,  and  that  if  he  will  only  sit  to  me  for  his  character  I 
should  like  to  have  further  pecuniary  dealings  with  him.  Such 
an  idiosyncrasy  as  his  must  be  would  be  well  worth  my  professional 
attention. 

The  next  greatest  impostor  I  ever  came  across  was  F ,  the 

famous  spiritualist.  Home  being  on  the  Continent  at  the  time 
(though  an  imperative  message  from  a  court  of  law  brought  him 

shortly  afterwards  to  England),  F was  then  at  the  head  of  his 

profession  in  London,  the  very  top  of  the  table-turners.  I  met  him 
for  the  first  time  at  a  large  party  where  there  were  many  persons 
distinguished  in  literature ;  not  a  few  of  whom,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, were  believers  in  him.  I  had  thoroughly  investigated  the 
spiritual  business  (for  copy),  and  knew  it  for  what  it  was ;  it  has 
long  been  exploded  among  all  persons  of  intelligence,  and  is  now 
only  represented  by  its  bastard  offspring,  thought-reading,  but  at 
that  time  it  enjoyed  considerable  credit.  As  I  was  known  to  be 

sceptical,  F undertook  to  tackle  me.  He  promised  that  any 

dead  friend  of  whom  I  should  think  should  indicate  his  presence  in 

the  usual  manner — like  a  postman.  F rapped  out  my  friend's 

surname  accurately  enough,  though  I  did  my  best  to  delude  him  by 
not  hesitating  at  the  proper  letter,  but  he  was  wrong  in  the  Christian 
name.  He  made  it  William  instead  of  Henry,  and  I  positively 
declined  to  hear  any  communication  from  a  departed  spirit  who  did 
not  know  the  name  given  to  him  by  his  godfathers  and  godmother. 
There  was  in  fact  a  bit  of  a  row.  The  next  day  I  mentioned  the 

circumstance  to  H ,  a  common  friend  of  mine  and  the  dead 

man's,  and  he  at  once  said,  '  But  you  were  wrong,  my  dear  fellow ; 
our  friend's  name  was  William.  It  was  his  brother  [whom  we  had 
also  known]  who  was  Henry.' 

The  circumstances  somewhat  staggered  both  of  us,  and  we 

thought  it  only  right,  injustice  to  F ,  to  let  him  know  how  the 

case  stood.  We  accordingly  called  upon  him  in  Seymour  Street, 
where  he  gave  his  seances,  and  I  made  my  apology.  He  was  very 
dignified  about  it,  and  not  at  all  triumphant.  *  I  have  no  power 
over  these  things  myself,'  he  said  ;  <  they  are  revealed  to  me ;  I 
am  merely  an  instrument '  (and  so  he  was,  a  stringed  one).  He 
condescended  so  far,  however,  to  combine  business  with  his 
« mission '  as  to  suggest  a  seance  then  and  there  at  a  guinea  a 
head,  to  which  proposition  we  acceded. 
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I  can  see  him  now,  a  very  fat,  white-skinned  man,  with  a  face 
something  like  that  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  I  should  think  as 
great  a  scoundrel.  His  mode  of  procedure  was  to  direct  us  to 
write  down  the  names  of  a  dozen  dead  friends  on  pieces  of  folded 
paper,  and  place  them  on  the  table.  Then  he  would  take  one  up 
in  his  large  white  hand,  and  inquire  whether  the  spirit  named 
therein  was  on  the  premises ;  and,  after  two  or  three  trials  (for 
success  was  never  achieved  the  first  time),  the  reply  came  in  the 
affirmative.  H -,  though  a  man  of  great  acquirements  and  intel- 
ligence, was  of  an  exceptionally  reverent  nature,  and  he  did  not  much 
like  dealing  with  his  dead  friends  so  lightly ;  but  eventually  he  did 
what  was  required  of  him.  He  wrote  down,  among  others,  the  name 
of  some  one  I  had  never  heard  of.  It  was  a  woman's  name — let  us 
call  it  Lucy  Lisle — and,  of  course,  I  was  unaware  that  he  had  done 
so.  Suddenly  the  table  at  which  we  sat  was  violently  perturbed — 

indeed,  it  was  almost  thrown  upon  us — and  F ,  in  something 

like  convulsions,  raised  his  sleeve  and  displayed,  written  in  letters 
of  blood  upon  his  arm,  the  words  Lucy  Lisle. 

H ,  greatly  agitated,  got  up  at  once,  and  we  left  the  house 

and  took  a  walk  together  in  Hyde  Park,  where  we  discussed  the 
matter.  As  luck  would  have  it,  there  we  met  W.  Gr.  Clark,  of 
Cambridge,  and  confided  to  him  what  had  occurred,  and  he 
agreed  to  take  a  guinea's  worth  of  supernatural  information  from 

F ,  in  my  company,  the  next  morning.     What  had  happened, 

as  we  both  agreed,  was  that  the  conjuror,  while  '  making  hay,'  as  it 
were,  of  the  dozen  pieces  of  paper,  had  contrived  to  possess  himself 
of  one  of  them,  and  afterwards  of  its  contents  (this  was  after- 
wards found  to  be  the  case,  but  he  had  also  a  blank  slip,  which  he 
dropped  when  he  took  up  the  other,  so  that  there  should  always 
be  the  right  number  upon  the  table).  What  puzzled  me,  and 
delighted  Clark,  were  the  letters  of  blood. 

The  very  same  thing  took  place  as  on  the    former  occasion. 

F pitched  upon  one  of  Clark's  friends,  and  produced  '  Henry 

James '  upon  his  naked  arm  in  gory  characters. 

6  That  is  very  curious,'  said  Clark  in  his  dulcet  tones.  'You 
have  reproduced  quite  accurately  the  name  that  I  wrote  down  ; 
but  I  see  that,  by  a  mistake,  no  doubt  arising  from  my  official 
position '  (he  was  Tutor  of  Trinity  at  the  time),  <  I  have  written 
it  with  the  surname  first ;  the  deceased  gentleman's  name  was 
James  Henry.  That  you  have  read  my  slip  of  paper  is  certain  ; 
for  that  Mr.  Henry,  even  in  his  disembodied  state,  should  not 
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know  his  surname  from  his  Christian  name  is  incredible.  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  say  what  has  happened  here  wherever  I 
go,  and  I  should  recommend  you  to  leave  London.' 

Y took  this  excellent  advice  within  twenty-four  hours.  It 

was  afterwards  found,  by  experiment,  that  letters  written  by  a 
stylus  upon  a  white  skin  will  remain,  and  apparently  in  blood, 
for  more  than  a  minute.  It  was  certainly  a  very  effective  per- 
formance. 

Among  other  eminent  individuals  imposed  upon  by  this  spe- 
cious personage  was  the  author  of  <  A  Strange  Story,'  who  was 
even  reported  to  have  said  that  'if  there  had  been  no  revela- 
tion, Mr.  F would  have  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of 

another  world.'  I  had  had  some  correspondence  with  Lord  Lytton 
concerning  Leitch  Kitchie's  pension,  his  claims  to  which  he  had 
(as  it  seemed  to  me  curiously  enough)  refused  to  advocate  upon 
the  ground  that  he  (his  Lordship)  was  in  opposition  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  but  the  first  time  I  met  him  was  at  the 
gathering  at  Knebworth  in  connection  with  the  Guild  of  Literature 
and  Art,  which,  though  intended  to  become  historical,  was,  to 
confess  the  truth,  little  short  of  a  failure. 

Some  houses  were  built  at  Stevenage  for  the  accommodation 
of  decayed  authors,  in  which  none  of  them  could  be  induced  to 
live,  even  rent  free.  They  pointed  to  the  local  train  bills,  and 
showed  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  their  proposed  homes  after 
the  performances  at  the  theatres.  This  difficulty  had  not  been 
taken  into  account  by  the  patrons  of  the  scheme,  and  there  were 
others  also — <  What  are  you  going  to  pay  us  for  being  buried 
alive  at  Stevenage  ? '  for  one. 

The  festival  which  was  to  inaugurate  this  new  Arcadia  of 
Literature  was  itself  not  a  promising  one.  It  was  emphatically 
'  a  scratch  entertainment ; '  almost  every  author  of  eminence  in 
London  was  invited  to  it,  and  a  great  many  others ;  and  <  the 
county'  were  asked  to  meet  them.  It  was  our  host's  idea  to 
introduce  these  two  classes  to  one  another,  so  that,  should  any  of 
the  authors  become  <  decayed '  (which  was  highly  probable),  they 
would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  their  landed  neighbours. 
The  two  parties  did  not  amalgamate.  I  was  talking  to  Charles 
Collins,  who  with  many  others  was  staying  in  the  house,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  fellow-guest  of  the  «  exquisite  '  type.  <  What  a 
dem'd  funny  set  of  people  ! '  he  said ;  "pon  my  life,  before  I  was 
told  who  they  were,  I  thought  it  was  the  Foresters: 
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Charles  Collins,  brother  of  the  novelist  of  that  name  and  son- 
in-law  to  Dickens,  was  himself  an  excellent  writer.  His  *  Cruise 
upon  Wheels '  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  of  travel  ever 
written,  and  his  short  sketches — notably  those  two  accounts  of  a 
visit  to  the  Docks,  one  supposed  to  be  written  under  local  influences, 
and  the  other  the  next  day  in  all  statistical  sobriety — testify  to  his 
great  powers  of  humour.  He  was  in  weak  health,  and  endured 
with  admirable  patience  more  physical  suffering  than  his  friends 
were  aware  of.  He,  however,  sometimes  exhibited  a  whimsical 
finicality.  4  No  one  gives  less  trouble  than  myself,'  he  once 
observed  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  his  host,  '  but  I  like  my  little 
tastes  consulted.  Your  bacon  at  breakfast  is  not  very  streaky, 
and  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  ask  your  man  to  hang  up  my 
great  coat  by  the  loop  ? ' 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  his  delight  at  the  following  little 
social  fiasco  which  took  place  at  the  house  of  a  dear,  but  some- 
what fastidious,  friend  of  ours  in  Westbourne  Terrace.  C , 

a  musical  critic  famous  for  his  good  dinners,  happened  to  be 
calling  at  the  same  time  as  ourselves;  he,  too,  was  fastidious 
but  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  our  host,  devoted  to  music, 
painting,  and  the  fine  arts,  despising  everyone  who  did  not 
come  up  to  his  standard  of  culture,  and  I  need  hardly  say,  there- 
fore, with  a  great  horror  of  boys.  Male  children  were  smuggled 
away  at  his  approach,  lest  they  should  put  the  accomplished  crea- 
ture out  of  tune.  He  was  not  in  general  very  affable  to  anybody, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  was  exceptionally  gracious,  and  especially 
to  our  host. 

'  My  dear  L ,'  he  exclaimed  with  effusion, '  are  you  engaged 

for  Thursday  week — Thursday,  the  twentieth  ?  If  not,  I  have  a 
nice  little  plan.'  L- dived  into  his  breast-pocket  for  his  en- 
gagement list.  He  scented  the  best  of  dinners,  and  also  excellent 
company,  none  the  worse  for  the  circumstance  that  the  host  would 
sometimes  retire  to  his  bed  to  compose  something  (or  perhaps 
himself)  and  leave  them  to  their  own  devices. 

6 1  am  happy  to  say,'  he  answered,  '  that  on  Thursday  week  I 
am  free.' 

6  That  is  capital.  Then  on  Thursday  week  I  will  come  and 
dine  with  you.' 

6  Very  good,'  returned  L ,  though  with  a  decided  falling 

off  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  manner. 

6  Yes,  I  will  come,  and  I  will  bring  with  me — what  do  you 
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think?  a  Bluecoat  boy.  The  fact  is,'  he  proceeded  to  explain 
with  an  air  of  great  relief  and  satisfaction,  <  that  I  have  promised 
his  friends  to  see  him  into  the  mail  train  at  Paddington,  which  is 
a  long  way  from  my  house  ;  while  from  Westbourne  Terrace,  you 
see,  it  would  be  no  trouble  to  me  at  all.' 

The  whole  scene,  much  embellished  by  the  chagrined  counte- 
nance of  our  host,  formed  one  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  genteel 
comedy  I  ever  saw  on  the  stage  of  real  life. 

A  still  droller  incident  of  by  no  means  a  '  genteel '  kind — since 
it  implicated  me  in  a  very  serious  criminal  offence — took  place 
about  this  time.  A  great  jewel  robbery  was  committed  at  the 
West  End  under  very  ingenious  circumstances.  A  gentleman 
and  lady  staying  at  a  fashionable  hotel  had  ordered  a  large  quan- 
tity of  valuable  goods — chiefly  diamonds — to  be  brought  to  them 
for  their  inspection.  They  drugged  or  chloroformed  (I  forget 
which)  the  jeweller's  assistant  who  brought  them,  and  got  clear 
away  with  all  the  swag.  It  so  happened  that  the  whole  adventure 
had  been,  as  it  were,  prefigured  in  *  Chambers's  Journal '  twelve 
months  before ;  a  contributor  had  imagined  and  written  the  in- 
cident just  as  it  afterwards  occurred,  and  the  story  had  so 
recommended  itself  to  some  member  of  the  criminal  class  that 
he  had  put  it  into  practical  execution.  The  jeweller  thereupon 
wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Journal '  (poor  me),  charging  him,  not 
indeed  with  actual  complicity  with  the  crime,  but  as  having  been 
accessory  to  it  before  the  fact.  <  Under  the  pretence  of  elevating 
the  masses,'  he  indignantly  observed,  '  you  suggest  to  them  in- 
genious methods  of  robbing  honest  tradesmen.'  My  answer  to  this 
gentleman  was,  I  flatter  myself,  complete.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  if  honest  tradesmen  would  only  read  the  respectable  periodical 
I  had  the  honour  to  edit — a  moral  duty  not  neglected,  it  seemed, 
even  by  the  lowest  classes— they  would  put  themselves  on  their 
guard  against  such  catastrophes.  My  position  compelled  me  to 
appear  to  sympathise  with  the  offenders,  but  I  have  always  thought 
that  they  showed  themselves  miserably  deficient  in  gratitude 
in  never  sending  my  contributor  the  least  acknowledgment— not 
even  one  of  the  rings  of  which  they  had  so  many— for  what  he 
had  done  for  them. 

Their  putting  into  practice  the  offspring  of  his  imagination  was 
certainly  a  curious  thing  to  do.  But  Nature  herself  does  not  scorn 
to  stoop  to  similar  acts  of  plagiarism.  We  story-tellers  are  often 
the  first  to  suggest  an  occurrence  which,  after  it  has  actually 
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happened,  goes,  most  unjustly,  to  strengthen  the  popular  supersti- 
tion that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 

Some  years  after  the  publication  of  '  Lost  Sir  Massingberd '  the 
following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  *  Philadelphia  Ledger : ' — 

'A  CURIOUS  DISCOVERY. — The  hurricane  which  passed  over  the  Miami  Valley 
on  July  4th  tore  down  a  number  of  old  trees,  and  amongst  them  a  large  oak.  The 
owner  of  the  property,  a  Mr.  Eogers,  on  examining  the  extent  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  storm,  discovered  in  the  hollow  of  the  fallen  oak  a  human  skeleton, 
with  some  brass  buttons  and  shreds  of  clothing,  and  among  other  things  a  pocket- 
book  with  a  number  of  papers.  A  communication  to  the  Miami  County  Democrat, 
signed  J.  F.  Clark,  relates:— "The  man's  name,  as  gathered  from  the  papers,  was 
Eoger  Vanderburg,  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  captain  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army.  He  was  an  Aid  to  Washington  during  the  retreat  across 
the  Jerseys,  and  served  a  time  in  Arnold's  headquarters  at  West  Point.  In  1791 
he  marched  with  St.  Clair  against  the  North-western  Indians,  and  in  the  famous 
outbreak  of  that  general  on  the  Wabash,  November  3,  of  the  year  just  written,  he 
was  wounded  and  captured.  But  while  being  conveyed  to  the  Indian  town  at 
Upper  Piqua  he  effected  his  escape,  but  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  his  savage 
foes.  He  saw  the  hollow  in  the  oak,  and  despite  the  mangled  arm,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  beech  that  grew  beside  the  giant  then,  he  gained  the  haven  and  dropped 
therein.  Then  came  a  fearful  discovery.  He  had  miscalculated  the  depth  of 
the  hollow,  and  there  was  no  escape.  0,  the  story  told  by  the  diary  of  the  oak's 
despairing  prisoner  I  How,  rather  than  surrender  to  the  torture  of  the  stake,  he 
chose  death  by  starvation  ;  how  he  wrote  his  diary  in  the  uncertain  light  and  the 
snows!  Here  is  one  entry  in  the  diary: — 'November  10. — Five  days  without 
food  !  When  I  sleep  I  dream  of  luscious  fruits  and  flowing  streams.  The  stars 
laiigJi  at  my  misery  !  It  is  snowing  now.  I  freeze  while  I  starve.  God. pity  me  ! ' 
The  italicised  words  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Rogers  as  the  trembling  hand  oft-times 
refused  to  indite  plainly.  The  entries  covered  a  period  of  eleven  days,  and  in 
disjointed  sentences  is  told  the  story  of  St.  Glair's  defeat.  Mr.  Rogers  has  written 
to  Lancaster  to  ascertain  if  any  descendants  of  the  ill-fated  captain  live  ;  if  so, 
they  shall  have  his  bones."  ' 

Again,  in  'Murphy's  Master,'  I  got  rid  of  a  great  number  of 
disagreeable  characters  on  an  island  in  the  Indian  Seas,  by  the 
simple,  though  startling,  device  of  submerging  the  island  itself ; 
the  few  respectable  persons  who  inhabited  it  (including  the 
hero  and  heroine)  being  most  properly  and  providentially  saved 
in  a  fishing-boat.  Some  critics  thought  it  audacious ;  but  Na- 
ture was  so  favourably  impressed  by  my  little  plan,  that  she  used 
it  herself  two  years  afterwards,  and  in  a  more  comprehensive 
way  than  I  should  have  dared  to  invent;  an  island  in  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  with  the  Kinshra  lighthouse  upon  it,  with  seven 
scientific  assistants,  being  submerged  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  Nature,  and,  without  giving 
details,  which  could  not  but  wound  her  amour  propre,  will  merely 
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remark  that  she  committed  a  similar  act  of  piracy  in  the  case  of 
my  novel '  Found  Dead.' 

Though  by  no  means  a  humorous  story  itself,  that  book,  by 
the  way,  was  the  cause  of  a  very  fine  stroke  of  humour.  It  was 
the  custom  with  the  very  respectable  firm  of  publishers,  with  whom 
I  did  business  at  that  time,  to  pay  my  cheques  to  the  names  of  my 
immortal  works,  instead  of  to  myself ;  and  since  it  suited  their  con- 
venience so  to  do,  I  never  complained  of  it,  though  it  sometimes 
put  me  in  rather  a  false  position,  when  I  presented  my  demands 
in  person,  as  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  <  Family  Scapegrace.' 
When  I  came  for  the  proceeds  of '  Found  Dead,'  it  was  too  much 
for  the  sense  of  (professional)  propriety  of  the  banker's  clerk,  who 
gravely  observed,  '  It  is  very  fortunate,  Sir,  that  this  cheque  is 
not  payable  "  to  order,"  or  it  would  have  to  be  signed  by  your 
executors.' 

This  incident,  I  remember,  delighted  Dickens,  who  remarked, 
however,  with  a  sudden  access  of  gravity,  <  I  should  not  like  to 
have  much  money  at  a  bank  which  keeps  so  clever  a  clerk  as  that.' 

He  was  himself  an  excellent  man  of  business,  though  in  early 
life  he  made  great  pecuniary  mistakes  by  an  impatience  of  dispo- 
sition, a  desire  to  get  things  settled  and  done  with,  which  is  shared 
by  many  men  of  letters  to  their  great  loss ;  he  was  painstaking, 
accurate,  and  punctual  to  a  fault ;  and  the  trouble  he  took  about 
other  people's  affairs,  especially  in  his  own  calling,  is  almost 
incredible.  Young  men  of  letters  are  especially  fortunate  as 
regards  the  sympathy  and  assistance  they  receive  from  members 
of  other  professions.  Almost  all  of  us  have  our  Dr.  Good- 
enough.  The  lawyers,  too,  are  always  ready  with  their  advice.  I 
remember  mentioning  a  legal  difficulty,  which  I  had  come  across  in 
the  plot  of  a  novel,  in  the  presence  of  one  who  is  now  perhaps  the 
foremost  man  at  the  English  bar.  The  next  morning,  though  at  that 
time  we  had  only  a  mere  club  acquaintance,  I  received  from  him 
half-a-dozen  clearly  written  pages  explaining  in  the  most  lucid 
manner  the  law  of  the  case  in  point.  The  chiefs  of  our  own  pro- 
fession are  always  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  their  juniors ; 
but  Dickens  looked  upon  it  as  an  imperative  duty  so  to  do.  Many 
a  time  have  young  would-be  contributors  called  upon  me,  and  pro- 
duced from  their  breast-pockets  as  passport  to  my  attention,  a 
letter  of  rejection,  torn  and  frayed,  and  bearing  tokens  of  having 
been  read  a  hundred  times,  from  the  Master. 

*  He  wrote  me  this  letter  himself,'  they  would  say,  as  though 
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there  were  but  one  '  He '  in  the  world.  It  was  generally  a  pretty 
long  one,  though  written  at  a  time  when  minutes  were  guineas  to 
him,  full  of  the  soundest  advice  and  tenderest  sympathy.  There 
was  always  encouragement  in  them  (for  of  course  these  were  not 
hopeless  cases),  and  often — whenever,  in  fact,  there  seemed  need 
for  other  help  besides  counsel — some  allusion,  couched  in  the  most 
delicate  terms,  to  '  the  enclosed.'  Dickens  not  only  loved  his 
calling,  but  had  a  respect  for  it,  and  did  more  than  any  man  to 
make  it  respected.  With  the  pains  he  took  to  perfect  whatever 
proceeded  from  his  own  pen  everyone  who  has  read  his  life  must 
be  conversant ;  but  this  minute  attention  to  even  the  smallest 
details  had  its  drawbacks.  When  an  inaccuracy,  however  slight, 
was  brought  home  to  him,  it  made  him  miserable.  So  conscious 
was  I  of  this,  that  I  never  liked  to  tell  him  of  a  mistake  in  *  Dom- 
bey  and  Son,'  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  '  readers  '  profes- 
sional and  otherwise,  in  every  edition.  The  Major  and  Cleopatra 
sit  down  to  play  piquet ;  but  what  they  do  play — for  they '  propose 
to '  one  another — is  ecarte. 

In  friendship,  which  in  all  other  points  must  needs  be  frank 
and  open,  this  problem  often  remains  unsolved — namely,  the  friend- 
ship of  one's  friend  for  some  other  man.  D  and  E  have  the  most 
intimate  relations  with  one  another,  but  for  the  life  of  him  E  cannot 
understand  what  D  sees  in  F  to  so  endear  him  to  him.  This  was 
what  many  of  D's  (Dickens's)  friends,  and  certainly  the  world  at 
large,  said  of  F  (John  Forster).  It  is  not  my  business,  nor  is  it  in 
my  power,  to  explain  the  riddle ;  I  rarely  met  them  together  without 
witnessing  some  sparring  between  them — and  sometimes  without 
the  gloves.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  Forster  pay  some 
compliments  to  '  the  Inimitable '  in  his  patronising  way,  which  the 
other  would  acknowledge  in  his  drollest  manner.  It  is  certain  that 
Forster  took  the  utmost  interest  in  Dickens,  even  to  the  extent  of 
seeing  everything  he  wrote  through  the  press,  and  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  Dickens's  regard  for  him  I  have  the  most  positive  proof.  I 
have  already  said  that  Dickens  once  wrote  to  me  spelling  the  word 
Foster  (in  Foster  Brothers)  with  an  r  '  because  I  am  always  think- 
ing of  my  friend  Forster.'  Long  afterwards,  in  acknowledging  a 
service,  which  I  had  been  fortunately  able  to  do  for  him,  in  terms 
far  more  generous  than  it  deserved,  he  actually  signed  the  letter, 
not  Charles  Dickens,  but  John  Forster. 

When  the  biography  of  the  former  appeared,  and  its  editor  was 
accused  of  representing  himself  as  standing  in  a  nearer  relation  to 
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Dickens  than  he  really  was,  I  thought  it  only  fair  to  Forster  to 
send  him  those  two  letters,  with  which— though,  of  course,  he  had 
no  need  of  the  corroboration  of  such  a  matter  from  without — he 
expressed  himself  greatly  pleased. 

In  1871  I  lost  my  old  friend  Eobert  Chambers,  and  with  it, 
after  a  short  interval,  the  editorship  of  the  '  Journal.'  My  sepa- 
ration from  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  My  relations  with 
the  surviving  proprietor — always  what  the  diplomatists  call 
'strained' — were  severed  within  twelve  months,  notwithstand- 
ing the  good  offices  of  his  nephew,  Kobert's  son.  My  late 
contributors  were  so  good  as  to  present  me  with  a  silver  ink- 
stand, suitably  inscribed,  which  I" value  beyond  any  possession 
I  have  in  the  world.  Their  spokesman  (a  humourist)  whispered 
as  he  handed  it  to  me,  *  Attenborough's  is  the  place,'  but  it  has 
never  gone  there. 

My  literary  life  from  that  time  has  gone  on  very  smoothly — 
perhaps  more  smoothly  than  I  deserve.  I  have  been  especially 
fortunate  in  finding  friendship  where  I  might  naturally  have  only 
looked  for  business  relations,  nor  do  I  believe  that  I  have  an 
enemy  in  my  own  calling,  nor  even  among  my  (  natural  foes,'  the 
critics.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  a 
good  many  people  who  dislike  me  very  cordially.  If  they  do  so 
for  a  good  reason,  I  exceedingly  regret  it ;  but  there  are  some  folks 
whose  animosity  is  the  highest  of  compliments.  There  is,  in  my 
opinion,  no  more  fatal  weakness  in  human  nature  than  the  desire 
to  be  thought  well  of  by  everybody. 

When  good  fortune  has  once  set  in,  the  record  of  a  man's  life 
(especially  a  literary  life)  is  apt  to  get  uninteresting,  and  for  that 
reason  alone  I  shonld  be  disposed  to  end  here,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  what  is  after  all  rather  a  string  of  literary  anecdotes 
(some  of  which,  however,  I  venture  to  think  have  some  interest) 
than  a  literary  autobiography.  Moreover  the  last  decade  of  the 
life  of  a  living  person  is  rather  a  delicate  matter  to  deal  with. 

It  will  be  observed  by  those  who  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
reading  them,  that  these  reminiscences  have  scrupulously  avoided 
all  mention,  beyond  a  passing  allusion,  to  authors  who  are  happily 
still  with  us.  I  should  have  had  nothing  but  good  to  say  of  them, 
which  would  have  sadly  disappointed  some  people,  but  in  omit- 
ting them  I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  deprived  my  narrative  of 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  its  chief  attraction.  It  is  unam- 
bitious enough,  Heaven  knows,  and  will  interest,  I  fear,  such  persons 
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only  as  are  interested  in  literary  matters,  and  those  but  of  the 
lighter  kind.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  literary  rather  than  the  general 
public  that  I  now  address — a  reflection  which  causes  me  to  add 
a  few  words  by  way  of  postscript. 

A  personal  experience  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  has 
taught  me,  '  by  harsh  evidence,'  that  young  persons  who  would 
embrace  the  literary  calling  are  very  prompt  to  see  its  attractions 
and  very  slow  to  understand  its  difficulties.  From  the  somewhat 
light  and  airy  tone  (of  which  no  one  can  be  more  conscious  than 
myself)  in  which  these  Eecollections  have  been  written,  they  may 
conclude  perhaps  that  the  profession  of  literature  requires  little 
pains  or  study,  and  that  such  a  moderate  success  at  least  as  has 
been  here  described  may  be  attained-by  a  small  amount  of  work. 
I  can  only  say,  for  my  part,  that  when  I  hear  what  are  held  to  be 
hard-working  men  in  other  callings  talk  of  '  work,'  I  smile.  I 
have  often  found  that  what  they  mean  by  work  (when  they  are 
not  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  more  or  less  long  vacation)  is  the  re- 
maining within  the  same  four  walls  for  a  certain  large  number  of 
hours  per  diem.  Even  when  they  do  work,  they  have  something 
to  work  upon  :  they  have  not  to  spin  the  very  threads  of  their  work 
out  of  their  own  brains  before  they  begin  business.  I  have  not 
indeed  been  so  close  a  prisoner  as  some  of  them,  for  the  necessities 
of  my  calling  (so  far  as  novel-writing  is  concerned)  have  often 
compelled  me  to  seek  change  of  scene,  for  '  local  colouring ; '  but 
for  the  last  fi ve-and-twenty  years  of  my  life  I  have  only  had  three 
days  of  consecutive  holiday  once  a  year ;  while  all  the  year  round 
(from  another  necessity  of  the  pen)  the  Sundays  have  been  as 
much  working  days  with  me  as  the  week  days. 

Such  from  day  to  day  labours,  though  not,  it  is  true,  extending 
to  long  hours,  would  perhaps  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  relief 
afforded  by  some  favourite  amusement ;  this,  in  my  case,  as  it  has 
been  in  that  of  much  greater  men,  has  been  the  noble  game  of 
whist,  which  I  have  played  regularly  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  It  does  not,  indeed,  much  matter  what 
it  is,  so  that  the  relaxation  is  an  attractive  one,  but  I  pity  that 
man  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  who  can  find  no  interest  in  a 
game.  It  is  not  everyone  who,  like  Sarah  Battle,  can  relax  their 
minds  over  a  book,  and  least  of  all  those  who  write  books.  I  have 
noticed  that  those  of  my  own  calling  who  read  the  most  are  not 
the  best  students  of  human  nature,  and  fall  most  often  into  the 
pit  of  plagiarism.  How  often  have  I  heard  it  said — too  late — by 
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those  who  have  most  certainly  earned  their  play  time,  <  How  I 
wish  I  had  an  amusement ! '  The  taste  for  such  things  must  be 
caught  early  (like  the  measles)  and  indulged  (like  the  patient)  ; 
what  position,  for  example,  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of  the 
man  who  has  only  played  whist  occasionally — say  once  a  week — 
and  '  makes  up  a  rubber  to  oblige  '  ?  In  a  partner's  eyes,  at  least, 
such  a  person  will  never  meet  his  obligations.  Mackworth  Praed 
must  have  been  a  whist-player,  or  he  never  could  have  depicted 

*  Quince.' 

Some  public  principles  he  had, 

But  was  no  flatterer  nor  fretter 
He  rapped  his  box  when  things  were  bad, 

And  said  <  I  cannot  make  the*m  better.' 
And  much  he  loathed  the  patriot's  snort, 

And  much  he  scorned  the  placeman's  snuffle, 
And  cut  the  fiercest  quarrel  short, 

With  'patience,  gentlemen, — and  shuffle.' 

Men  of  letters  are  rarely  good  card-players — Lord  Lytton  and 
Lever  are  almost  the  only  exceptions  I  can  call  to  mind — but  some 
of  them  have  been  fond  of  whist,  and  have  enlivened  it  by  their 
sallies.  A  few  of  these,  which  I  have  happened  myself  to  hear, 
seem  worthy  of  record. 

A  guest  being  asked  to  a  dinner  party,  which  was  to  precede 
an  evening  at  cards,  thus  apologised  for  coming  in  morning 
costume,  *  The  suit  is  surely  no  matter,  so  long  as  one  is  a  Trump.' 

A  man  who  had  his  foot  on  a  gout-rest  was  holding  very  bad 
cards,  and  complaining  alike  of  his  luck  and  his  malady.  Upon 
being  reproached  by  his  more  fortunate  adversary  for  his  irritation, 
he  suddenly  exclaimed,  { It's  all  very  well  for  you,  but  a  "  game 
hand  "  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  "  game  leg." 

On  another  occasion  the  same  gentleman  (whose  temper,  gout 
or  no  gout,  was  always  a  little  short)  jumped  up  from  the  seat 
where  he  had  been  losing  and  declared  that  he  would  play  no 
more.  <  But  you'll  break  up  the  table,'  pleaded  the  others  patheti- 
cally. '  If  it  is  broken  up  there  will  still  be  three  "  legs  "  left,'  was 
his  uncompromising  reply. 

A  whist-player,  who  even  though  he  was  a  loser,  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  have  jested  upon  such  a  tender  subject,  once 
remarked  with  reference  to  the  considerable  number  of  novels 
for  which  I  have  been  responsible,  '  Nobody  can  deny,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  you  have  great  "  numerical  strength."  ' l 

1  A  term  used  to  express  plenty  of  small  cards  without  an  honour. 
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I  remember  a  little  poem  called  4Dumby,'  written  by  a  brother 
novelist,  who  has  himself,  alas  !  left  a  vacant  place  at  the  four- 
square table  for  ever,  which  has  a  pathetic  singularity  about  it : 

I  see  the  face  of  the  friend  I  lost 

Before  me  as  I  sit, 
His  thin  white  hands,  so  subtle  and  swift, 

And  his  eyes  that  gleam  with  wit. 

I  see  him  across  the  square  green  cloth 

That's  dappled  with  black  and  red  ; 
Between  the  luminous  globes  of  light 

I  watch  the  friend  long  dead. 

It  is  only  I  who  can  see  him  there, 

With  victory  in  his  glance, 
As,  the  cross  ruff  stopped,  he  strides  along 

Like  Wellington  through  France. 

He  died  years  past  in  the  jungle  reeds, 

But  still  I  see  him  sit, 
Facing  me  with  his  fan  of  cards, 

And  those  eyes  that  beam  with  wit. 

In  that  excellent  poem  of  Thomas  Hood's  in  which  he  describes 
the  village  of  Bullock  Smithy,  he  exhibits  a  natural  disinclination 
to  come  to  the  workhouse. 

There  is  one  more  house, 
he  says, 

Which  we  have  not  come  to  yet,  and  I  hope  we  never  shall, 
And  that's  the  Parish  poorhouse. 

In  these  recollections  of  mine  I  feel  a  similar  reluctance  to 
allude  to  the  Playhouse,  for  the  fact  is  my  merits  have  never  been 
recognised  on  the  boards.  The  subject  is  a  sore  one,  and  I  will 
merely  say  that  when  I  think  of  a  certain  comedietta  called '  The  Sub- 
stitute,' and  the  way  in  which  it  was  treated  by  the  dramatic  critics, 
I  appreciate  Landor's  observation,  made  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  connection  with  his  4  Imaginary  Conversations,'  that 
he  would  bet  a  pint  of  porter  that  none  of  his  detractors,  even  if 
they  took  off  their  coats  to  it,  would  come  within  a  mile  of  them. 
The  '  Substitute '  ran  for  six  weeks  out  of  the  season,  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  and  then  I  suppose  ran  right  away,  for  I  have  never 
heard  of  it  since.  It  was  really  one  of  the  brightest — but  there, 
as  Tennyson  used  (rather  doubtfully)  to  be  ^advertised  to  say 
among  the  eulogistic  criticisms  on  '  Festus,'  '  I  dare  not  venture 
to  say  what  I  think  about  that  play.' 

8—5 
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If  I  have  not  been  appreciated  on  the  stage,  however,  I  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  respect  to  my  reception  off  the  boards. 

The  observation  of  a  great  writer  on  having  half-a-dozen  bottles 
of  brandy  sent  him  by  an  anonymous  admirer,  is  well  known. 
<  This,'  he  said  with  complacency,  « is  true  fame.'  For  my  part, 
as  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  proportion,  I  have  had 
to  be  content  with  much  inferior  liquor— mere  ginger-beer,  a 
drink  which  is  effervescent  no  doubt,  but  while  it  lasts  is  refreshing 
enough.  I  once  lost  a  Persian  cat,  which  (I  had  almost  written 
'  who ')  was  very  dear  to  me,  and  went  to  a  suburban  police  office 
for  professional  advice  as  to  handbills  and  rewards.  '  What  is  your 
name,  sir,'  inquired  the  intelligent  inspector.  (It  is  cynically 
observed  that  inspectors  are  always  called  in  the  newspapers 
'  intelligent ;'  but  this  one,  as  will  be  seen,  fully  deserved  the 
title.)  As  my  business  was  a  lawful  one,  I  of  course  gave  him  no 
alias. 

4  James  Payn  ? '  he  echoed.     *  Are  you  the  story-teller  ? ' 

I  modestly  murmured  that  I  was. 

'  Then  I  tell  you  what,'  he  said,  in  a  tone  in  which  generosity 
and  gratitude  were  finely  blended,  « you  are  out  of  my  district, 
but  Til  take  the  case.' 

And  he  took  it.     That  was  my  brandy. 

I  have  also  had  sums  of  money  borrowed  of  me  at  various 
times  by  admirers  of  my  genius— but  that  has  given  me  less 
satisfaction. 


THE   END. 
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6  THE  Atlantic  is  a  century,'  says  the  American  patriot.  A  man 
may  live  the  life  of  his  great-great-grandchildren  by  spending 
eight  days  at  sea,  but  he  can  do  something  yet  more  interesting, 
he  can  live  the  life  of  his  ancestors  in  the  middle  ages  by  taking 
a  shorter  journey,  merely  a  train  journey,  which  will  land  him  on 
the  platform  at  Lourdes.  In  the  former  case  it  is  the  future,  in 
the  latter  the  past  which  is  reduced  to  manageable  dimensions, 
The  noisy  steam  engine,  the  fussy  officials,  the  name  of  the 
Birmingham  builder  of  the  carriage  incidentally  catching  the  eye, 
serve  to  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
but  for  the  rest,  he  has  <  trundled  his  soul '  back  over  '  the  full- 
mouthed  centuries  '  to  the  ancient  world,  when  much  was  done  by 
miracle,  and  travel  was  a  pilgrimage. 

But  what  is  it  by  which  he  is  involuntarily  transported  ? 
What  is  that  which  so  fills  the  air  at  Lourdes,  that  even  the 
twentieth-century  American  would  perforce  forget  his  extra  cen- 
turies if  he  turned  up  there  during  last  summer  ?  It  is  no 
less  a  fact  than  that  1883  was  the  year  of  the  Silver  Wedding 
of  the  Virgin  of  Lourdes.  To  the  sober-minded  Protestant  the 
very  statement  seems  incongruous  and  indecorous,  but  not  so  to 
the  more  fanciful  French  Catholic,  to  whom  the  occasion  is  one 
for  burning  zeal,  self-sacrificing  devotion,  and  unusual  generosity. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Lourdes  was  a  simple  mountain  town, 
proud  of  a  castle  rich  in  historical  memories,  fond  of  its  moun- 
tains, which,  curtseying  aside,  allowed  it  to  peep  up  the  lovely 
Pyrenean  valley,  glad  of  its  fertilising  stream  and  its  lower  undu- 
lating hills,  ever  ready  to  yield  abundantly  under  the  neat  and 
laborious  cultivation  of  the  frugal  inhabitants.  But  a  girl  of  four- 
teen, one  Bernadette  Soubirous,  by  all  accounts  a  simple  guileless 
lassie,  was  to  revolutionise  the  life  of  the  quiet  market  town,  roll 
it  back  over  the  centuries,  and  make  it  a  world-wide  resort.  She 
was  what  is  called  a  pious  child,  and,  although  too  weakly  to 
attend  school,  was  of  good  health — and  upon  this  point  the 
believing  historians  of  the  subsequent  events  lay  not  unnecessary 
stress.  She  was  so  attached  to  her  beads  that  her  playfellows 
used  to  say,  '  Celle-la  n'est  bonne  que  pour  dire  des  chapelets.' 
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To  this  child's  credulous  eyes  the  Virgin  appeared  no  less  than 
eighteen  times.  The  tale  of  the  Vision  was  noised  abroad,  and 
on  the  last  occasion  10,000  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
came  to  see,  if  possible,  what  she  saw.  But  they  saw  nothing. 
To  their  eyes  the  consecrated  cave  was  but  a  common  cavern,  the 
holy  niche  wherein  the  Vision  appeared  only  a  plain,  ivy-grown 
rock,  with  a  beauty  common  enough  in  that  country  to  have 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest.  One  thing  though  they  saw, 
and  that  was  the  damsel  so  lost  in  ecstasy  at  what  she  saw  that 
she  seemed  not  to  feel  the  flame  of  a  burning  candle.  When  she 
rose  she  repeated  the  words  told  her  by  the  Virgin,  which  were, 
in  brief,  that  the  Virgin  wished  the  people  to  be  happy,  and  bade 
them  eat  the  herb  of  that  place,  and  wash  in  the  water.  '  I  am 
the  Immaculate  Conception,'  were  the  concluding  words,  and 
thereby  she  proclaimed  her  name.  Straightway  water  flowed  from 
the  cave,  and  although,  unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  sign  which 
the  incredulous  priest  had  told  the  child  to  require  as  the  condition 
of  his  belief,  it  is  the  water  and  the  words  which  have  made  the 
Lourdes  of  to-day. 

The  cave,  ivy-grown  and  grass-surrounded  still  (for  in  spite  of 
the  holy  command  the  pilgrims  are  begged  by  conspicuous  notices 
not  to  touch  the  grass),  is  no  longer  left  to  be  a  storm-sheltering 
grotto  for  little  Bernadettes  and  their  goats.  It  is  now  the  '  Holy 
Place '  of  hundreds  and  thousands,  the  place  where  prayer  is  wont 
to  be  made  by  pilgrims  from  all  lands. 

Across  its  wide  mouth  are  strong  iron  railings — not  unneces- 
sarily strong,  for  enthusiasm  lends  strength  to  crowds.  In  the 
centre  is  the  tawdry  altar.  Candle-stands  capable  of  carrying  some 
hundreds  of  candles  are  placed  at  intervals,  and  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  has  been  hoisted  on  to  a  natural  niche  outside. 

To  this  cave,  by  excellent  roads  from  all  directions,  stream 
masses  of  people.  '  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men '  kneel  before 
it  in  the  roadway.  We  notice  the  cultivated  man  side  by  side 
with  the  rough  peasant,  and  the  fashionable  lady  as  absorbed  as 
her  horny-handed  neighbour,  clothed  by  the  work  of  her  own 
distaff.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  it  was  a  pilgrimage  from  Nor- 
mandy which  had  arrived  :  peasant  women  in  their  stiff  white  caps 
(with  embroideries  which  set  the  feminine  mind  wondering  if  not 
coveting) ;  peasant  men  in  their  bright  blue  blouses ;  Breton  sea- 
men strong  with  patience,  unworldly  in  simplicity,  recalling  the 
'  Herve  Real'  of  Browning's  poem,  all  kneel  reverently  before  the 
cave,  respond  piously  to  the  monotonous  litany  which  a  priest 
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chants  from  the  rough  pulpit  in  their  midst,  or  bow  with  humility 
as  the  Host  (umbrella-covered  !)  passes  through  their  midst.  At 
a  given  word  the  gates  are  opened,  a  'Salvation  Army-like" 
chorus  started,  and  the  crowds  file  into  the  cavern. 

It  is  pathetic  beyond  description  to  see  them  with  greedy  eager- 
ness press  their  handfuls  of  rosaries — one  perhaps  well-worn,  the 
rest  new  to  take  to  friends — against  the  water  dripping  from  the 
walls  of  the  cave,  to  see  them  kiss  with  passionate  earnestness  the 
damp  rock,  to  watch  them  dip  corners  of  handkerchiefs  into  the 
little  pools  which  the  trickling  water  has  left,  to  hear  a  murmured 
hurried  prayer  that  this  may  cure  the  sick  child  far  away  at  home, 
or  give  the  long-desired  strength  to  the  father  too  weak  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  himself.     It  is  touching  to  see  the  gratitude  beaming 
in  the  face  of  the  poor  pale  body  who  has  entered  to  leave  her 
crutches,  which  are  not  wanted  now,  for  has  not  the  holy  water 
cured  her  ?  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  cave 
chapel  that  its  ornamentation  consists  not  of  banners,  pictures,  or 
mosaics,  but  of  crutches  hung  in  rows  from  the  ceilings,  of  surgical 
instruments,  of  spectacles,  invalid  chairs    and   other  appliances, 
fastened  to  the  walls — left  there  not  because  their  owners  think 
them  beautiful,  but  because  they  could  go  away  without,  and 
would  leave  them  to  serve  as  witness  that  the  ;  Mother  of  Grod ' 
had  smiled  on   them.     A   stone's-throw  from  the  cave   are  the 
curing-sheds,  to  which  the  sick,  halt,  maimed,  and    blind    are 
carried  to  be  bathed  and  rubbed  with  the  holy  water ;  kindly  by- 
standers are  pressed  into  their  service,  and  all  are  invited  to  join 
in  a  '  Litany  of  Pity '  for  their  sufferings,  or  a  '  Song  of  Jubilee  ' 
if  they  come  out  cured,  which  sure   enough  they  sometimes  do. 
Besides   the   sheds  are    rows    of  water-taps    over   which   are 
notice-boards  assuring  the  faithful  that  they  convey  the  water 
which  sprang  from  the  cave  after  the  wonderful  vision.   Eeminded 
by  the  very  prosaic  notice,  and  by  the  brass  taps  constructed  on 
the  best  patent  principle,  that  one  is  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
one  pauses  for  a  moment  to  criticise  ;  but  on  those  earnest  faces 
there  is  no  place  for  doubt,  and  one  is  swept  back   again  into 
sympathy  with  the  faith  of  the  times  that  are  gone,  but  which 
we  are  told  by  every  word  and  action  still  lives.     Before  us  are 
six  thousand  of  these  honest  working  folk  who  have  paid  their 
fifty  or  sixty  francs,  have  sat  the  long  weary  hours  in  the  jolting 
train,  have  put  up  with  rough  accommodation,  and  coarse,  if  ex- 
pensive food,  because  it  is  the  4  Silver  Wedding  of  the  Virgin,' 
and  because  his  Holiness  the  Pope  himself  has  promised  a  full 
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indulgence  to  all  who  do  her  honour  by  making  the  pilgrimage 
this  year,  which  indulgence— and  here,  doubtless,  in  many  cases, 
is  the  sufficient  moving  cause—4  may,  perhaps,  extend  to  those 
now  in  Purgatory.'  But  the  journey  does  not  of  itself  secure  this 
favour ;  the  pilgrim  must  pay  three  visits  to  the  grotto,  he  must 
confess  fully,  and  give  an  alms  to  the  extent  of  his  ability — and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  the  <  extent '  has  been  generously 
judged.  At  the  top  of  the  rocky  hill  in  which  the  cavern  is  hol- 
lowed, the  pilgrims'  alms  have  built  a  church,  a  handsome  modern 
Gothic  structure  containing  some  fourteen  chapels,  besides  the 
Lady  chapel,  and  supported  by  a  crypt  equally  well  proportioned. 
The  building  is  of  plain  white  stone,  wholly  undecorated.  Grati- 
tude has  been  the  sole  decorator,  and  its  ways  are  neither  sparse 
nor  mean.  Gratitude  has  given  banners,  rich  in  material,  beauti- 
ful in  workmanship,  to  the  number  of  600,  any  two  of  which  would 
make  bright  one  of  the  ugly  churches  in  a  poor  dull  neighbour- 
hood. The  healed  have  literally  lined  the  church  with  white 
marble,  put  up  in  small  tablets,  on  each  of  which  is  inscribed  in 
gilt  letters  the  malady,  the  date,  and  the  name  of  the  cured  donor ; 
and  thousands  of  gold  and  silver  hearts  form  on  the  walls  above 
texts  from  the  words  of  the  Lady  of  the  Grotto.  Gratitude,  too, 

made  General -  give  up  his  epaulettes,  and  the  young  matron 

what  she  valued  most — her  bridal  wreath.  Willing  hands  have 
worked  the  curtains  and  hangings  with  rare  embroidery,  and  wil- 
ling givers  have  hung  the  sacred  building  with  lamps  of  Venetian 
glass  or  fretted  brass  work.  It  is  gratitude  which  is  still  shower- 
ing into  large  coffers  the  money  to  build  yet  another  erection  on 
the  foundations  of  which  the  workmen  are  (not  waiting  for  a 
miracle)  already  busily  at  work  with  prosaic  tools  and  carefully 
laid  tramways.  It  is,  though,  the  gratitude  of  the  unquestioning 
middle  ages,  and  while  the  pilgrims  climb  in  long  and  solemn 
procession  the  winding  road  to  yonder  hill,  on  whose  summit  is 
the  ancient  cross  standing  in  bold  relief  against  the  southern  blue 
of  the  sky,  it  would  be  as  well  to  summon  the  nineteenth  century 
critical  spirit,  and  ask  what  it  all  means,  and  what  is  at  the  root 
of  all.  The  inquirer  will  be  told  a  story,  an  unseemly  story,  of 
the  credulity  of  the  country  girl  being  used  as  a  cover  for  an  un- 
lovely love  intrigue ;  he  will  be  told  of  priestly  trickery,  of  peasants' 
foolish  piety,  and  of  the  strength  of  self-deception.  He  will  hear 
all,  and  while  he  may  condemn  a  Church  which  fosters  such 
things,  he  will  still  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  phenomenon 
m  human  history  which  needs  further  consideration. 
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THE  present  generation  has  enjoyed,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable 
amount  of  prosperity.  Trade  and  industrial  production  have 
expanded  immensely  within  the  last  thirty  years ;  the  value  of 
labour  has  risen,  while  capital  has  found  highly  profitable  invest- 
ments. And  thus,  while  the  returns  of  the  income-tax  show  an 
enormous  increase  of  wealth  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
anyone  who  can  use  his  eyes  has  only  to  look  around,  either  in 
town  or  country,  to  see  how  great  and  cheering  has  been  the  im- 
provement alike  in  the  dwellings  and  in  the  general  condition  of 
the  working  classes.  As  a  happy,  and  indeed  natural  consequence 
of  this  general  prosperity,  and  partly  also  as  the  effect  of  sanitary 
legislation,  there  has  recently  set  in  a  marked  and  apparently 
steady  increase  in  the  duration  of  life  in  this  county,  which,  of 
itself,  and  still  more  with  respect  to  what  it  implies,  is  well 
worthy  of  notice  and  self-gratulation.  Is  it  not  worth  knowing, 
even  as  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  the  young  generation  now 
growing  up  around  us — to  speak  exactly,  those  born  since  1870 — 
are  likely  to  enjoy  better  health,  and  likewise  to  live  fully  two 
years  and  a  half  longer  than  their  parents,  or  at  least  than  the 
average  lifetime  of  the  generation  which  is  passing  away  ?  This 
is  taking  boys  and  girls  together ;  but,  as  usual,  the  chances  of 
life  are  in  favour  of  '  the  weaker  sex  ' — the  recent  increase  in  the 
average  duration  of  life  for  females  being  almost  three  and  a  half 
years,  and  two  years  for  males. 

A  very  important  portion  of  this  change  has  undoubtedly  been 
due  simply  to  the  remarkable  general  prosperity  which  began 
with  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  and  of  which  the  fruits  still 
so  largely  remain.  People  who  are  '  better  off '  can  and  do  take 
better  care  of  their  health,  and  have  more  time  for  holidays  and 
recreation.  And  that  such  a  change  has  occurred  is  plainly  shown 
by  the  shorter  hours  of  work  and  increased  habits  of  pleasure- 
taking  among  all  classes  of  our  people.  But  the  main  and  most 
manifest  cause  of  increased  longevity  must  be  ascribed  to  legisla- 
tion— to  the  Factory  Acts,  to  the  'inspectorship'  or  official  super- 
vision of  certain  kinds  of  industry,  the  additional  precautions  for 
personal  safety  in  the  working  of  coal-pits,  and  the  measures  taken 
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to  prevent  adulteration  of  the  articles  of  diet ;  also,  very  notably, 
the  Public  Health  Acts  of  1871  and  1875;  and,  not  least,  the 
great  works  of  sanitation  and  urban  improvements  undertaken  by 
many  of  the  municipal  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom,  of  which 
the  <  main  drainage '  works  of  London  (which  cost  about  twelve 
millions  sterling)  are  the  most  notable  example.  Concurrently,  and 
indeed  as  the  source  of  these  things,  there  has  been  a  strong 
public  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  which  gave  birth  to  the  <  Saturday 
half-holiday/  and  to  a  general  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
popular  recreation.  .Altogether,  there  has  been  a  marked  growth 
of  humane  and  generous  feeling ;  and  anyone  of  mature  years  has 
only  to  compare  his  own  boyhood  with  the  pleasanter  conditions 
of  life  which  now  surround  the  young,  to  see  how  great  and  happy 
has  been  the  wide  social  change  effected  during  his  own  lifetime. 
Nevertheless,  for  a  long  time  there  existed  great  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  new  sanitary  works  and  regulations  were  really 
efficient,  and  would  accomplish  their  beneficent  purpose.  The 
cost  was  heavy  as  well  as  obvious,  while  the  results  were  apparently 
nil.  Our  national  life-statistics  began  to  be  kept  in  1838  ;  and 
for  seventeen  years  thereafter  there  was  no  improvement — the 
death-rate  and  duration  of  life  remained,  on  the  average,  un- 
changed. It  seemed  as  if  the  conditions  of  human  longevity 
were  fixed  too  deeply  in  the  nature  of  things  to  be  appreciably 
altered  by  human  effort.  The  rate  of  mortality  was  at  its  highest 
in  the  years  1847  and  1849,  when  influenza  and  cholera  were 
epidemic — bad  years,  in  fact,  in  all  ways,  with  famine  in  Ireland, 
revolutions  on  the  Continent,  and  bad  trade  everywhere.  In  those 
two  years  the  annual  death-rate  was  respectively  24*7  and  25*1 
per  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  five  years  1841—5,  when 
on  the  whole  the  weather  was  fine  and  trade  good,  the  death-rate 
averaged  only  21-4;  and  in  the  year  1856,  with  its  beautiful 
summer,  the  rate  was  only  20-5.  But  still,  as  already  said,  taking 
the  whole  period  (1838-54),  people  in  Great  Britain  died  just  at 
the  same  rate  throughout ;  the  average  death-rate  for  the  period 
being  about  23  J  per  thousand  annually.  This  was,  no  doubt,  dis- 
appointing. But,  besides  the  fact  that  the  sanitary  works  and 
legislation  were  still  in  their  infancy,  and  also  that  new  conditions 
require  time  to  operate  upon  the  physical  frame,  acting  cumula- 
tively, it  needs  further  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  in 
progress  a  great  increase  of  town  life— a  shifting  of  population 
from  the  country  into  the  large  towns,  producing  an  aggregation  and 
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modes  of  life  much  less  favourable  to  health  than  the  open-air  life 
of  rural  districts.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that,  although,  owing 
to  a  combination  of  causes,  there  has  been,  for  a  generation  past, 
a  general  tendency  for  the  rural  population  to  stagnate,  and  in 
many  counties  to  diminish,  the  influx  from  the  country  into  the 
towns  is  greatest  in  bad  times.  In  the  following  statistics  of  the 
remarkable  growth  of  population  in  London  during  the  present 
century,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  percentages  of  increase 
occurred  in  the  two  decennial  periods,  1821-30  and  1841-50, 
when  the  industrial  condition  of  the  kingdom  was  at  its  worst, 
and  political  discontent  (as  usual)  was  peculiarly  rife : — 

Year.  Population  of  London.  Increase  per  cent,  in  decade. 

1801  958,863 

1811  1,138,815  18'7 

1821  1,378,947  21-1 

1831  1,654,994  20'0 

1841  1,948,217  17'7 

1851  2,362,236  21-2 

1861  2,803,989  18-8 

1871  3,254,260  16'1 

1881  3,816,483  17'3 
Increase  since  1801,  2,857,620. 

Accordingly,  although  the  sanitary  improvements  were  at  that 
time  inadequate  to  reduce  the  rate  of  mortality  throughout  the 
kingdom,  they  at  least  served  to  nullify  the  insalubrious  effects  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  town  life  then  in  progress. 

Thereafter,  however,  the  desired  and  expected  change  came 
quickly,  and  in  so  manifest  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
*  sanitation '  was  capable  of  doing  its  work  effectively.  In  the 
five  years  1871-75  the  death-rate  fell  perceptibly,  averaging  22 
per  thousand;  in  the  next  five  years  (1876-80)  it  fell  to  20-8; 
in  the  year  1881  it  fell  to  18-9;  in  1882  it  stood  at  only 
18-6;  and  in  the  autumnal  quarter  of  last  year  to  only  16*6  per 
thousand  of  the  population  of  England.  For  the  whole  of  last 
year,  the  death-rate  in  England  was  19'5,  and  if  the  great  towns 
be  excluded,  17*7  per  thousand.  Thus,  for  a  dozen  years  past,  the 
rate  of  mortality  has  been  steadily  and  greatly  on  the  decrease, 
and  when  the  cumulative  influence  of  sanitary  work  is  considered, 
it  may  fairly  be  expected  that  the  decline  of  the  death-rate  is  far 
from  having  reached  its  limits.1 

1  In  the  autumnal  quarter  of  last  year  the  death-rate  in  London  (where 
a  population  equal  to  that  of  all  Scotland  is  perilously  concentrated  within  an 
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The  stage  to  which  we  have  at  present  attained  may  be  stated 
thus.  Compared  with  the  period  1838-54  (the  earliest  for  which 
there  are  trustworthy  records),  the  average  duration  of  a  man's 
life  is  now  41-9  years  instead  of  39-9,  and  of  a  woman's  45-3 
instead  of  41-9  years,  an  addition  of  eight  per  cent,  to  the 
female  life  and  five  per  cent,  to  the  male.  Of  each  thousand 
males  born  at  the  present  day,  forty-four  more  will  attain 
the  age  of  thirty-five  than  used  to  be  the  case  previous  to 
1871.  For  the  whole  of  life,  the  estimate  now  is  that  of  one 
thousand  persons  (one-half  males  and  one-half  females),  35  sur- 
vive at  the  age  of  forty-five,  26  at  fifty-five,  9  at  sixty-five,  3  at 
seventy-five,  and  1  at  eighty-five.  To  put  the  case  in  another 
way,  every  thousand  persons  born  since  1870  will  live  about  2,700 
years  longer  than  before.  In  other  words,  the  life  of  a  thousand 
persons  is  now  equal  in  duration  to  that  of  1 ,070  persons  pre- 
viously; and  1,000  births  will  now  keep  up  the  growth  of  our 
population  as  well  as  1,070  births  used  to  do. 

This  is  equivalent  in  result  to  an  increase  of  our  population, 
and  in  the  best  form,  viz.  not  by  more  births  but  by  fewer  deaths, 
which  means  fewer  maladies  and  better  health.  What  is  more, 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  this  increase  of  life  takes  place  (or  is  lived) 
in  the  '  useful  period ' — namely,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
sixty.  Thus,  of  the  2,700  additional  years  lived  by  each  thousand 
of  our  population,  70  per  cent.,  or  1,890  years,  will  be  a  direct 
addition  to  the  working  power  of  our  people. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  might  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  births  in  a  country  with  little  addition  to  the  national 
working  power — nay,  with  an  actual  reduction  of  the  national 

area  only  a  few  miles  square)  was  only  18-8,  and  for  the  whole  year  20-4,  per 
1,000.  Yet,  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  how  much  may  yet  be  accom- 
plished, in  improving  the  health  of  our  modern  Babylon,  may  be  seen,  inter  alia, 
from  a  recent  report  of  Dr.  Little,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Whitechapel, 
who  denounces  a  large  nervly  erected  block  .of  buildings  containing  73  rooms  as 
4  totally  unfit  for  human  habitation.'  In  some  of  these  rooms  there  was  no  light 
even  on  a  bright  day  ;  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  quite  unsatisfactory,  and 
there  was  no  yard  or  open  space,  although  the  building  is  intended  for  200  people. 
Another  building  of  the  same  character  is  described  as  '  Plough  Street  Buildings,' 
Whitechapel,  having  in  one  block  83  rooms,  of  which  79  were  occupied  by  178 
persons,  91  of  whom  were. adults  and  87  children,  'the  lower  order  of  foreigners, 
and  very  dirty.'  As  in  the  other  case,  the  ground  floor  is  occupied  by  shops,  and 
>ugh  the  building  has  only  been  erected  about  four  years,  it  is  described  as 
m  part  'quite  unfit  for  habitation.'  As  the  public  are  now  aware,  such  cases 
may  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 
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wealth  and  prosperity — seeing  that,  regarded  as  '  economic  agents,' 
children  are  simply  a  source  of  expense,  and  so  also  are  a  majority 
of  the  elderly  who  have  passed  the  age  of  threescore.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  already  said,  only  one  quarter  of  the  longer  or 
additional  life  now  enjoyed  by  our  people  is  passed*  in  the  useless 
periods  of  childhood  and  old  age,  and  more  than  one-third  of  it  is 
lived  at  ages  when  life  is  in  its  highest  vigour,  and  most  produc- 
tive alike  of  wealth  and  of  enjoyment. 

This  lengthened  duration  of  life  has  been  achieved  in  the  face 
of  a  great  and  progressive  change  in  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
rural  and  urban  population — the  latter  of  which  has  risen  since 
1851  from  51  per  cent,  of  the  whole  to  59  per  cent.  No  correct 
comparison  of  death-rates  can  be  made  without  taking  into  account 
the  different  constitution  of  the  compared  populations  as  regards 
age  and  sex ;  and  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  town  and 
country  causes  the  urban  death-rate  to  appear  more  favourable 
than  it  really  is.  In  the  Census  Report  of  1881  the  important 
remark  is  made:  'If  we  take  the  mean  (1871-80)  death-rates  in 
England  and  Wales  at  each  age- period  as  a  standard,  the  death- 
rate  in  an  urban  population,  as  constituted  above,  would  be  20-40 
per  1,000,  while  the  death-rate  in  the  rural  population  would  be 
22-83.  Such  would  be  their  respective  death-rates  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  urban  districts  and  the  rural  districts  were  equally 
healthy.  We  know,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  urban 
death-rates  instead  of  being  lower  than  rural  death-rates  are  much 
higher.  The  difference  of  healthiness,  therefore,  between  the 
two  is  much  greater  than  the  difference  between  their  death-rates.' 
Dr.  Longstaff,  writing  upon  this  subject  in  March  last,1  proposes  to 
represent  the  true  death-rate  for  the  principal  towns  and  for  the 
rural  districts  by  the  numbers  '959097  and  1-073343  respectively. 
And  he  adds,  '  The  increased  mortality  from  cancer  and  several 
of  the  "  local  diseases,"  the  increase  in  lunacy  (though  this  is  not 
so  great  as  it  appears),  the  deterioration  of  eyesight,  the  un- 
questioned premature  decay  of  -the  teeth  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  to  a  much  smaller  extent  the  prevalence  of  premature  bald- 
ness, convince  me  that  there  are  conditions  attendant  on  life  in 
towns  which  no  hygienic  knowledge,  no  improved  administration, 
not  even  a  new  municipal  government  for  London,  can  wholly 
overcome.  Some  amount  of  degeneration  of  race  appears  inevit- 
able, and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  all  sociological 
1  Paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  March  18,  1884. 
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phenomena  are  seen  in  more  rapid  evolution  than  here,  it  is  said 
to  be  even  already  very  evident.' 

Dr.  Longstaff  also  gives  a  highly  interesting  analysis  of  the 

rates  of  mortality,  from  which  it  appears  that  while  several  kinds 

of  disease  are  on  the  decline,  others  are  distinctly  increasing  in 

fatality.    As  might  be  expected  under  improved  sanitation,  six  of 

the  <  zymotic  diseases  '—viz.  fever,  cholera,  diarrhoea,  small-pox, 

scarlet  fever,  and  measles — are  proving  less  fatal  than  they  were 

thirty  years  ago  ;  but  three  other  zymotic  diseases — viz.  diphtheria, 

croup,   and   whooping-cough — are    slightly   worse.      Coming   to 

another  class  of  diseases,  we  find  a  greatly  increased  mortality 

from  lung-diseases — equal  to  1,213  more  deaths  per  million  of 

the  population ;  and  an  equally  distinct  fall  in  the  mortality  from 

phthisis,  or  pulmonary  consumption  (now  known  to  be  a  specific 

disease,  not  an  ordinary  lung-complaint),  equal  to  694  less  deaths 

per  million.     Heart-disease  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  killing  as 

many  more  as  consumption  now  kills  less.     Eheumatic  fever  (a 

prolific  parent  of  heart-disease)  is  likewise  on  the  increase.     So 

also  are  cancer  and  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.     Finally, 

brain-diseases  (exclusive  of  convulsions)  are   increasingly  fatal; 

while  convulsions  and  hydrocephalus  are  less  fatal,  showing  that 

the  increase  of  brain-disease  occurs  in  mature  or  advanced  life, 

not  in  childhood — a  fact  doubtless  illustrative  of  the  mischief 

attending  the  '  high  pressure  '  under  which  life  nowadays  is  carried 

on.     Nevertheless,  as  we  have  shown,  there  is  on  the  whole  a 

distinct  and  remarkable  improvement  in  the   condition  of   our 

people  as  regards  health  and  longevity. 

A  mere  prolongation  of  life  is  not  necessarily  a  boon ;  indeed, 
if  life  be  prolonged  beyond  its  working  power,  it  is  apt  to  be  a 
weariness  to  its  possessor,  and  (like  childhood)  certain  to  be  a  loss 
or  waste  to  the  community.  Nevertheless  an  increased  duration 
of  life  carries  with  it  some  of  the  richest  treasures  of  existence. 
In  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  pigeon  shooting, 
one  of  the  champions  of  this  amusement  informed  the  House  that 
a  large  number  of  <  blue-rock '  pigeons  are  reared  expressly  for 
this  sport,  and  he  grotesquely  challenged  any  member  to  say,  <  if 
he  had  the  choice,  whether  he  would  not  rather  be  a  blue-rock  at 
Hurlmgham  than  nothing  at  all  ? '  Without  attempting  an  answer 
to  such  a  question  (which  certainly  taxes  the  conceivable  powers 
E  the  human  mind),  we  must  point  out  that  what  makes  an  in- 
creased duration  of  life  to  be  worthily  desired  is,  that  it  implies 
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or  involves  an  improvement  both  in  the  circumstances  of  life  and 
in  life  itself.  It  means  alike  more  health  and  more  comfortable 
and  agreeable  surroundings.  It  is  because  of  better  circumstances 
that  we  have  better  health,  and  it  is  only  through  better  health 
that  we  have  and  enjoy  longer  life.  And  health — more  health — 
how  much  happiness  is  packed  in  these  brief  words !  What  is 
health  but  the  perfection  of  life,  and  the  one  great  boon  which 
gives  the  means  of  enjoying  all  the  others?  It  is  the  portal 
through  which  life  can  enter  upon  its  natural  enjoyments.  With- 
out health,  the  salt  of  life  loses  its  savour ;  whereas  when  health 
is  in  its  prime,  the  troubles  and  reverses  of  life  weigh  not  more 
heavily  than  the  rain-drops  which  glide  off  the  duck's  back.  In- 
deed at  times — rare  times  it  may  be,  in  this  high-pressure  age — 
a  state  of  health  may  be  distinctly  felt  as  a  happiness  of  itself, 
being  the  perfection  of  that  rhythmic  and  harmonious  movement 
of  varied  powers  and  sensations  which  constitutes  existence. 

While  attributing  this  beneficial  change  to  the  co-operating 
effects  of  material  prosperity  and  sanitary  legislation,  it  would  be 
ungrateful  if  we  did  not  allow  some  share  in  the  good  work  to  the 
contemporaneous  improvement  of  the  healing  profession.  Medical 
physiology  has  fully  shared  in  the  brilliant  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions which  science  has  so  strikingly  achieved  during  the  last  forty 
years.  No  longer  can  it  be  said  of  the  physician  that  he  '  puts 
drugs  about  which  he  knows  little  into  a  body  about  which  he  knows 
less.'  It  seems  as  if  more  than  a  single  generation  must  have 
passed  since  Sir  Walter  Scott  described  the  country  doctor  as 
only  a  little  less  hardly  worked  than  his  horse,  and  carrying  as  his 
whole  stock  of  medical  appliances  a  lancet  in  his  pocket  and  a 
bottle  of  calomel  in  his  saddle-bags.  '  Do  what  you  think  best ; 
never  mind  what  people  say :  no  theory  can  overturn  the  facts  of 
the  dissecting-room/  was  the  maxim  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper ;  and 
since  then  it  would  be  long  to  tell  the  manifold  advance  which 
has  been  made  in  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  the  maladies  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  Chloroform  and  the  antiseptic  treatment  have  well- 
nigh  removed  the  terrors  and  have  greatly  reduced  the  dangers  of 
surgical  operations ;  while  science  has  worked  hard  to  supply 
appliances  for  discovering  the  germs  and  tracking  the  progress  of 
disease.  For  the  physician,  the  optician  now  grinds  his  most 
powerful  lenses ;  the  electrician  prepares  batteries  that  heat  the 
wire  by  which  bloodless  operations  are  performed ;  and  from  the 
workshops  of  the  cutler  and  mechanician  the  choicest  appliances 
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in  the  shape  of  instruments  are  put  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
formerly  considered  themselves  well  equipped  with  a  tourniquet, 
a  scalpel,  a  saw,  and  that  dreadful  lancet  which  used  to  let  out  so 
many  lives  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sangrado. 

One  very  striking  result  of  the  increased  health  and  better 
preserved  vitality  of  the  community  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  age 
at  which  our  public  men  continue  to  work  and  do  good  service.  A 
Palmerston,  a  Beaconsfield,  or  a  Gladstone  are  in  fullest  vigour  at 
seventy.  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  remarked  that  Canning  died  a 
boy,  yet  Canning  lived  to  fifty-seven  !  Pitt,  that  youthful  genius 
and  master-spirit—perhaps  the  greatest  statesman  whom  England 
has  ever  produced—died  ten  years  younger,  at  forty-seven !  In 
truth,  with  few  exceptions,  politicians  are  now  hardly  taken 
seriously  till  they  have  arrived  at  Thackeray's  <  age  of  wisdom,'  and 
often  they  do  not  hold  office  until  they  are  grandfathers.  Now,  too, 
it  is  becoming  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  our  leading  personages 
should  die  in  harness,  passing  away  with  no  twilight  of  existence ; 
full  of  years,  but  still  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame.  And  consider, 
since  such  is  the  casein  these  prominent  examples,  what  an  amount 
of  real  benefit  must  be  contemporaneously  occurring  among  the 
masses  of  our  people,  who  with  greater  health  work  more,  save 
more,  enjoy  more,  reaching  the  threescore  years  with  a  vigour  or 
vitality  less  shaken  by  illness  or  infirmity,  and  consequently  better 
able  to  maintain  themselves  in  face  of  the  ever-increasing  pace  at 
which  the  wheels  of  life  go  on  crushing  and  grinding. 

Esto  perpetua  !    May  this  happy  change  in  the  conditions  of 
human  life  continue  !    Verily,  each  generation  needs  to  be  stronger 
in  order  to  keep  equal  to  the  ever-increasing  strain  of  thought,  as 
well  as  of  commercial  rivalry  and  industrial  competition.     And 
this  much  we  may  venture  to  say  confidently,  that  if  there  be  a 
continuance  of  the  happily  improved  circumstances  which  have 
already  both   strengthened   and  lengthened  human  life  in  our 
country,  this  vital  improvement  will  likewise  continue,  and,  prob- 
ably, in  still  greater  proportion,  seeing  how  cumulative  in  their 
action  all  sanitary  improvements  are.      No  doubt  there  is  a  fixed 
or  tolerably  definite  term  for  human  life.    It  is  still  true,  as  in  the 
days  of  Moses,  that  threescore  and  ten  years  sum  up  the  ordinary 
life  of  man,  and  that,  if  it  run  to  fourscore  years,  the  prolongation 
is  rarely  to  be  envied  or  desired.    But,  within  these  old,  old  limits 
how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished !     Even  now,  the  average 
lifetime  is  only  one-half  of  what  physical  philosophers  regard  as 
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man's  *  natural  period,'  and  although  we  question  whether  any  ad- 
vantage or  additional  pleasure,  even  to  themselves,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  multiplying  of  the  aged— as  by  a  more  numerous  over- 
passing of  the  fourscore  years — how  vast  might  be  the  increase  of 
happiness  if  mankind  were  to  become  so  healthy  that  ordinarily, 
or  on  the  average,  they  were  comfortably  without  sickness  to 
complete  the  moderate  threescore  years  !  How  small,  compara- 
tively, would  then  be  the  waste  of  life  and  of  its  power  of  work  and 
enjoyment ;  and  how  much  would  the  sorrows  of  life  and  difficul- 
ties of  society  be  lightened  by  the  greater  ease  with  which  each 
family  would  be  able  to  provide  for  its  members  ! 

At  the  outset,  we  attributed  the  recent  increase  of  health  and 
longevity  largely  to  the  remarkable  prosperity  which  our  genera- 
tion has  enjoyed,  and  which  has  made  famous  the  third  quarter  of 
the  present  century — an  almost  millennial  period  in  our  own 
country,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  all  over  the  world.  The  improve- 
ment of  health,  we  have  said,  has  been  mainly  a  consequence  of 
that  prosperity  in  money-making  which  alike  prompted  and  ren- 
dered possible  the  lightening  of  labour,  the  State  education  of  the 
poor,  and  the  improved  sanitation.  And,  as  all  such  changes 
operate  slowly,  we  of  the  present  day  have  probably  not  yet 
reached  the  maximum  result  of  the  new  influences,  and  the  next 
generation  may  reap  a  harvest  where,  as  yet,  we  see  only  the  green 
corn. 

But,  alas  !  is  there  not  another  side  to  the  picture  ?  Human 
history  seems  divided  into  long  alternating  periods  of  prosperity 
and  adversity;  slow-moving  tides,  readily  noticeable  when  at 
their  full,  yet  the  beginning  and  end  of  which  is  almost  or  wholly 
inscrutable  to  the  keenest  on-looker.  And — how  can  we  hide  it  ? 
Is  there  not  too  much  ground  for  apprehension  lest  one  of  those 
bright  summer-times  is  now  wholly  past,  and  we  are  sliding  anew 
into  a  ( winter  of  discontent,'  another  <  glacial  period,'  chilling  and 
depressing  the  powers  of  industry  ?  And  the  thought  arises, '  Shall 
we  be  able  to  hold  through  the  winter  the  happy  fruits  which  we 
won  under  the  golden  summers  ?  '  The  shortening  and  lightening 
of  labour,  the  protection  of  women  and  children,  and  the  various 
beneficial  but  costly  restrictions  now  imposed  upon  dangerous  or 
unhealthy  trades,  and  in  shipping — all  these,  doubtless,  were  the 
outcome  of  a  fine  humanity,  of  a  greater  warmth  and  sensitiveness 
of  the  national  conscience.  Granted — cheerfully  granted.  We 
should  lament,  we  might  despair,  were  it  not  so.  Nevertheless, 
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it  was  the  golden  prosperity  which  co-inspired  and  alone  permitted 
or  rendered  practicable  these  popular  benefactions.  Without  that 
prosperity,  could  these  restrictions  upon  labour  and  money-making, 
even  if  made,  have  been  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  keen  and  grow- 
ing international  competition,  an  industrial  rivalry  with  peoples 
less  wealthy  than  we  are,  and  who  are  ready  to  work  without 
such  mitigating  limitations?  The  industrial  crisis  in  Paris  was 
attributed  by  one  of  the  chief  witnesses  before  the  Investigation 
Committee  (the  president  of  the  carpentering  trade)  to  the  high 
prosperity  which  had  till  recently  prevailed,  and  to  the  fact  'that 
the  average  rate  of  pay  had  increased,  since  1845,  from  3£  to 
7  francs,  whereas  it  was  now  impossible  to  compete  with  Germany 
and  other  foreign  countries  where  labour  is  cheaper ;  and  that, 
consequently,  of  the  twenty  thousand  workmen  in  his  trade  only 
ten  thousand  could  obtain  employment ; '  these  ten  thousand, 
doubtless,  being  the  elite  of  their  class,  whom  alone  it  was  profit- 
able to  employ  at  the  present  advanced  rate  of  wages. 

This  is  a  significant  fact  which  it  is  not  safe  to  overlook.  Here, 
as  in  Paris,  our  people,  while  accepting  the  new  holidays  and  the 
factory  and  oth  er  restrictions  in  their  favour,  have  hardly  realised 
that  such  changes  demand  something  upon  their  part,  and  that  if 
their  improvement  in  health,  comfort,  and  knowledge  is  to  be  a  safe 
possession,  that  improvement  must  have  some  equivalent  return 
to  the  community  in  steadier  and  better  labour.  Complaints  have 
now  become  rife  in  nearly  all  quarters  that  trade  cannot  hold  its 
own  against  the  increasing  industrial  competition  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, fettered  as  we  are  by  legislative  restrictions.  Surely  this 
ought  not  to  be  the  case.  Healthier,  and  happier,  and  educated 
workmen  ought  to  do  better  work,  and  thereby  compensate  the 
commonwealth  for  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  it  has  been  making 
on  their  behalf,  and  so  maintaining  for  themselves  a  continued 
enjoyment  of  the  social  benefits  accomplished  by  that  sacrifice. 
Our  national  prosperity  since  the  middle  of  the  century  has  been 
remarkable  and  truly  blessed ;  may  the  untoward  and  threatening 
features  of  the  present  hour  soon  pass  away,  and  our  whole  people 
continue  to  retain  and  advance  in  that  all-round  improvement  in 
their  condition  and  happiness  which  is  typified  by  and  has  its 
natural  outcome  in  '  Longer  Life.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE     OLD     SETTLE. 


ILLIAM  HENRY,  far  from 
sharing  his  father's  enthusiasm 
at  any  time,  was  on  this  occasion 
less  than  ever  inclined  to  applaud 
it.  If  Clopton  House  should  be 
found  full  of  Shakespearean 
MSS.,  it  would  not  afford  him 
half  the  pleasure  he  would  have 
derived  from  a  tete-a-tete  with 
his  cousin  Margaret ;  a  treat  which  it  seemed  was  to  be  thrown 
away  upon  Frank  Dennis.  Why  didn't  Mr.  Erin  select  Mm  to 
take  notes  for  him  from  the  musty  documents  ?  A  question  the 
folly  of  which  only  a  high  state  of  irritation  could  excuse.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  his  own  dexterity  and  promptness  in 
copying  had  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  for  the  undesirable 
task,  and  that  knowledge  irritated  him  the  more.  It  was  only 
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when  lie  could  be  of  some  material  use  to  him,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  that  his  father  took  the  least  account  of  him.  If  he 
could  bring  himself  to  steal  one  of  those  precious  documents,  was 
his  bitter  reflection,  and  secrete  it  as  some  wretched  slave  secretes 
a  diamond  in  the  mines  of  Golconda,  then,  perhaps,  and  then  only, 
he  might  be  permitted  to  marry  Margaret.  For  a  bit  of  parch- 
ment with  Shakespeare's  name  upon  it,  most  certainly  for  a  whole 
play  in  his  handwriting,  Mr.  Samuel  Erin  would  have  bartered  fifty 
nieces,  and  thrown  his  own  soul  into  the  bargain.  Our  young 
friend,  however,  was  quite  aware  of  what  a  poet  of  a  later  date 
would  have  told  him,  that  <  an  angry  fancy '  is  a  poor  ware  to  go 
to  market  with  :  so,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could,  he  put  on 
his  hat  and  accompanied  Mr.  Erin  and  his  cicerone  to  Clopton 
House,  which  was  but  a  few  yards  down  the  street. 

It  was  a  good-sized  mansion  of  great  antiquity,  but  had  fallen 
into  disrepair  and  even  decay.  Its  present  tenant,  Mr.  Williams, 
was  a  farmer  in  apparently  far  from  prosperous  circumstances. 
Half  of  the  many  chambers  were  in  total  darkness,  the  windows 
having  been  bricked  up  to  save  the  window-tax,  and  the  handsome 
old-world  furniture  was  everywhere  becoming  a  prey  to  the  moth 
and  the  worm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  were  not 
evidences  of  poverty.  Mr.  Williams  had  enough  and  to  spare  of 
worldly  goods,  only  of  some  of  them  he  did  not  think  so  much 
as  other  people  of  more  cultivated  taste  would  have  done.  A 
Warwickshire  farmer  of  to-day  would  have  considered  many  things 
as  valuable  in  Clopton  House  which  their  unappreciative  pro- 
prietor had  relegated  to  the  cock-loft.  It  was  to  that  apartment 
indeed  that  Mr.  Erin  was  led  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  his 
inquiries,  which  he  had  stated  generally,  and  to  avoid  suspicion 
of  his  actual  object,  to  be  concerning  antiquities  was  understood. 
The  room  was  filled  with  mouldering  household  goods  of  remote 
antiquity,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  in  whose  reign  the 
proprietor  of  the  house,  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  had  been  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  Among  other  things,  for  example,  there  was  an  em- 
blazoned representation  on  vellum  of  Elizabeth,  Henry's  wife,  as  she 
lay  in  state  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower,  where  she  died  in  child-birth. 

*  You  may  have  that  if  you  like,'  said  Mr.  Williams  to  his 
visitor  carelessly.     He  was  a  fat,  coarse   man,   but  very  good- 
natured.   <  For,  being  on  vellum,  it  is  no  use  to  light  the  fire  with.' 

*  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  light  your  fire  with  anything  I 
see  here? '  gasped  Mr.  Erin. 
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<  Well,  no,  there's  nothing  much  left  of  that  sort  of  rubbish  ; 
we  made  a  clean  sweep  of  it  all  about  a  fortnight  since.' 

<  There  were  no  old  MSS.,  I  hope  ?  ' 

*  MSS. !  Heaps  on  'em.  They  came  from  New  Place  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  you  see,  though  Heaven  knows  why  anyone  should  have 
thought  them  worth  saving.  They  were  all  piled  in  that  little 
room  yonder,  and  as  I  wanted  a  place  for  some  young  partridges 
as  I  am  bringing  up,  I  burnt  the  whole  lot  of  'em.' 

:  You  looked  at  them  first,  of  course,  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  nothing  of  consequence  ?' 

6  Well,  of  course  I  did.  I  hope  Dick  Williams  ain't  such  a  fool 
as  to  burn  law  documents.  No,  they  were  mostly  poetry  and  that 
kind  of  stuff.' 

6  But  did  you  make  certain  about  the  handwriting  ?  Else,  my 
good  sir,  it  might  have  been  that  of  Shakespeare  himself.' 

6  Shakespeare  !  well,  what  of  him  ?  Why,  there  was  bundles 
and  bundles  with  his  name  wrote  upon  them.  It  was  in  this  very 
fireplace  I  made  a  regular  bonfire  of  them.' 

There  was  a  solitary  chair  in  the  little  chamber,  set  apart  for 
the  partridges,  into  which  Mr.  Samuel  Erin  dropped,  as  though  he 
had  been  a  partridge  himself,  shot  by  a  sportsman. 

c  You — made — a — bonfire — of — Shakespeare's — poems  !  '  he 
said,  ejaculating  the  words  very  slowly  and  dejectedly,  like  minute 
guns.  '  May  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  your  miserable  soul ! ' 

c  I  say,9  cried  Mr.  Williams,  turning  very  red, <  what  the  deuce 
do  you  mean  by  talking  to  me  as  if  I  was  left  for  execution? 
Wrhat  have  I  done  ?  I've  robbed  nobody.' 

4  You  have  robbed  everybody — the  whole  world  !'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Erin  excitedly.  <  In  burning  those  papers  you  burnt  the 
most  precious  things  on  earth.  A  bonfire,  you  call  it  !  Nero, 
who  fiddled  while  Kome  was  burning,  was  guiltless  compared  to 
you.  You  are  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  Shakespeare  had  you  in 
his  eye,  sir,  when  he  spoke  of  "  a  marble-hearted  fiend."  ' 

Mr.  Samuel  Erin  had  his  favourite  bard  by  heart,  and  was 
consequently  in  no  want  of  '  base  comparisons,'  but  he  stopped  a 
moment  for  want  of  breath.  Annoyance  and  indignation  had  had 
the  same  effect  upon  Mr.  Williams.  He  had  never  been  6  bally- 
ragged  '  in  his  own  house  for  '  nothing ' — except  by  his  wife — 
before.  Purple  and  speechless,  he  regarded  his  antagonist  with 
protruding  eyes,  a  human  Etna  on  the  verge  of  eruption. 

Mr.  John  Jervis  knew  his  man.  Up  to  this  point  he  had 
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taken  no  part  in  the  controversy ;  but  lie  now  seized  Mr.  Erin  by 
the  arm,  and  led  him  rapidly  downstairs.  Their  last  few  steps 
were  accomplished  with  dangerous  velocity,  for  a  flying  body 
struck  both  of  them  violently  on  the  back.  This  was  William 
Henry,  who,  unable  to  escape  the  wild  rush  of  the  bull,  had  de- 
scribed a  parabola  in  the  air. 

<  If  there's  law  in  England,  you  shall  smart  for  this,'  roared  the 
infuriated  animal  over  the  banisters. 

6  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that  Mr.  Williams  was  of  a 
hasty  disposition,'  observed  Mr.  Jervis  apologetically,  when  they 
found  themselves  in  the  street. 

6  Hasty ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Erin,  whose  mind  was  much  too 
occupied  with  sacrilege  to  concern  himself  with  assault  ;  c  a  more 
thoughtless  and  precipitate  idiot  never  breathed.  The  idea  of  his 
having  burnt  those  precious  papers  !  I  suppose,  after  what  has 
happened,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire  just  now  whether  any 
scrap  of  them  has  escaped  the  flames ;  otherwise  my  son  can  go 
back ' 

'  I  am  sure  that  wouldn't  do,'  interposed  Mr.  Jervis  confidently. 

William  Henry  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  The  impressions  of 
Stratford-on-Avon  seemed  to  him  indelible ;  they  had  left  on  him 
such  '  local  colouring '  as  time  itself,  he  felt,  could  hardly  remove. 
Fortunately  for  his  amour  propre  not  a  word  was  said  by  his 
father  of  their  reception  at  Clopton  House.  His  whole  mind  was 
monopolised  by  the  literary  disappointment.  The  inconvenience 
that  had  happened  to  his  son  did  not  weigh  with  him  a  feather. 

The  whole  party  now  proceeded  to  Mr.  Jervis's  establishment, 
where  the  remains  of  the  famous  mulberry  tree  were  kept  in  stock. 
Mr.  Erin  was  haunted  by  the  notion  that  some  Shakesperean 
fanatic  might  step  in  and  buy  the  whole  of  it  before  he  could 
secure  some  mementoes,  whereas  the  birthplace  in  Henley  Street 
could  '  wait ; '  an  idea  at  which,  for  the  life  of  him,  the  proprietor 
of  the  sacred  timber  could  not  restrain  a  dry  smile.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  enough  tobacco  stoppers,  busts,  and  wafer 
seals  had  already  been  sold  to  account  for  a  whole  grove  of  mul- 
berry trees.  Mr.  Erin  was  very  energetic  with  his  new  acquaint- 
ance on  the  road,  about  precautions  against  fire  (insurance  against 
it  was  out  of  the  question,  of  course),  but  when  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  what  he  wanted,  and  the  matter  was  again  referred 
to  as  they  came  away,  it  was  noticeable  that  he  had  not  another 
word  to  say  upon  the  side  of  prudence. 
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'  He  declaimed  against  Mr.  Williams'  rashness,'  whispered 
William  Henry  to  Margaret ;  <  but  my  belief  is  that  he  would  now 
set  fire  to  that  timber  yard  without  a  scruple  in  order  to  render 
his  purchases  unique.' 

Maggie  held  up  her  finger  reprovingly,  but  her  laughing  eyes 
belied  the  gesture. 

Both  these  young  people  indeed  had  far  too  keen  a  sense  of  fun 
to  be  enthusiasts. 

To  Mr.  Hart  the  butcher  (who  at  that  time  occupied  the 
house  in  Henley  Street)  as  an  indirect  descendant  of  the  immortal 
bard,  through  his  sister,  Mr.  Erin  paid  a  deference  that  was 
almost  servile.  He  examined  his  lineaments,  in  the  hopes  of 
detecting  a  likeness  to  the  Chandos  portrait,  with  a  particu- 
larity that  much  abashed  the  object  of  his  scrutiny,  and  even 
tried  to  get  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  church  that  he  might 
compare  his  features  with  those  of  the  bust  of  the  bard  in  the 
chancel. 

But  it  was  in  the  presence  of  the  bust  itself  that  Mr.  Erin 
exhibited  himself  in  the  most  characteristic  fashion.  Standing 
on  what  was  to  him  more  hallowed  ground  than  any  blessed  by 
priests,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ashes  of  his  idol,  he  was 
nevertheless  unable  to  restrain  his  indignation  against  the  com- 
mentator Malone,  through  whose  influence  the  coloured  bust  had 
recently  been  painted  white.  Instead  of  bursting  into  Shake- 
spearean quotation,  as  it  was  his  wont  to  do  on  much  less  pro- 
vocation, he  repeated  with  malicious  gusto  the  epigram  to  which 
the  act  of  vandalism  in  question  had  given  birth :  — 

Stranger,  to  whom  this  monument  is  shown, 
Invoke  the  poet's  curses  on  Malone, 
Whose  meddling  zeal  his  barbarous  taste  displays, 
And  daubed  his  tombstone  as  he  marred  his  plays. 

His  rage,  indeed,  so  rose  at  the  spectacle,  that  for  the  present  he 
protested  that  he  found  himself  unable  to  pursue  his  investigations 
within  the  sacred  edifice,  and  proposed  that  the  party  should  start 
forthwith  to  visit  Aniie  Hathaway's  cottage  at  Shottery. 

There  was  at  present  no  more  need  for  Mr.  Jervis's  services, 
so  that  gentleman  was  left  behind.  Mr.  Erin  and  Frank  Dennis 
led  the  way  by  the  foot-path  across  the  fields  that  had  been  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  William  Henry  and  Margaret  followed.  It  was 
a  lovely  afternoon  ;  the  trees  and  grass,  upon  which  a  slight  shower 
had  recently  fallen,  emitted  a  fragrance  inexpressibly  fresh.  All 
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was  quiet  save  for  the  song  of  the  birds,  who  were  giving  thanks 
for  the  sunshine. 

<  How  different  this  is  from  Norfolk  Street,'  murmured  Mar- 
garet. 

<  It  is  the  same  to  me,'  answered  her  companion  in  a  low  tone, 
<  because  all  that  makes  life  dear  to  me  is  where  you  are.     When 
you  are  not  there,  Margaret,  I  have  no  home.' 

4  You  should  not  talk  of  your  home  in  that  way,'  returned  she 
reprovingly. 

'Yet  you  know  it  is  the  truth,  Margaret;  that  there  is  no 
happiness  for  me  under  Mr.  Erin's  roof,  and  that  my  very  presence 
there  is  unwelcome  to  him.' 

<I  wish  you  would  not  call  your  father  Mr.  Erin,'  she  ex- 
claimed reproachfully. 

*  Did  you  not  know,  then,  that  he  was  not  my  father  ? ' 
'  What  ? '     In  her  extreme  surprise  she  spoke  in  so  loud  a  key 
that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pair  before  them.     Mr. 
Erin  looked  back  with  a  smile.     '  Shakespeare  must  have  taken 
this  walk  a  thousand  times,  Maggie,'  he  observed. 

She  nodded  and  made  some  suitable  reply,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment she  was  thinking  of  things  nearer  home.  She  now  remem- 
bered that  she  had  heard  something  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr. 
Erin's  deceased  wife,  one  of  those  unpleasant  remarks  concerning 
someone  connected  with  her  which  a  modest  girl  hears  by  accident, 
and  endeavours  to  forget.  Until  Mr.  Erin  had  become  a  widower 
Margaret  had  never  been  permitted  by  her  mother  to  visit  Norfolk 
Street.  Mrs.  Erin  had  been  a  widow — a  Mrs.  Irwyn — but  she 
had  not  become  Mr.  Erin's  wife  at  first  because  her  husband  had 
been  alive.  It  was  probable  then  that  what  William  Henry  had 
said  was  true ;  he  was  Mrs.  Erin's  son,  but  not  Mr.  Erin's,  though 
he  passed  as  such.  This  was  doubtless  the  reason  why  her  uncle 
and  he  were  on  such  distant  terms  with  one  another,  and  why  he 
never  called  him  father.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  no  reason  why 
her  uncle  should  be  so  harsh  with  the  young  man,  and  treat  him 
with  such  scant  consideration.  Some  women  would  have  despised 
the  lad  for  the  misfortune  of  his  birth,  but  Margaret  was  incapable 
of  an  injustice  ;  her  knowledge  of  his  unhappy  position  served  to 
draw  him  closer  to  her  than  before. 

By  the  blush  that,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  repress  it,  spread 
over  her  face,  William  Henry  understood  that  she  gave  credit  to 
his  statement,  and  by  the  tones  of  her  voice  he  felt  that  it  had 
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done  him  no  injury  in  her  eyes.  It  was  a  matter,  however,  which, 
though  necessary  to  be  made  plain,  could  not  be  discussed. 

<  What  your  uncle  says  is  very  true,  Maggie,'  he  quietly 
remarked.  <  This  must  have  been  Shakespeare's  favourite  walk, 
for  love  never  goes  by  the  high  road  when  it  can  take  the  foot- 
path. The  smell  of  that  bean  field,  the  odour  of  the  hay  of  that 
very  meadow,  may  have  come  to  his  nostrils  as  it  comes  to  ours. 
His  heart  as  he  drew  nigh  to  yonder  village  must  have  beat  as 
mine  beats,  because  he  knew  his  love  was  near  him.' 

4  There  is  the  cottage,'  cried  Mr.  Erin  excitedly,  pointing  in 
front  of  him,  and  addressing  his  niece.  '  Is  it  not  picturesque, 
with  its  old  timbers  and  its  mossy  roof  ? ' 

4  It  will  make  an  excellent  illustration  for  your  book,'  observed 
Frank  Dennis  the  practical. 

'  It  has  been  illustrated  already  pretty  often,'  returned  the 
other  drily,  <  or  we  should  not  recognise  it  so  easily.' 

(  Let  us  hope  it's  the  right  one,'  muttered  William  Henry, '  for 
it  will  be  poor  I  who  shall  suffer  for  it  if  it  is  not.' 

Fortunately,  however,  there  was  no  mistake.  They  stepped 
across  the  little  brook,  and  stood  in  the  garden  with  its  well  and  its 
old-world  flowers.  Before  them  was  the  orchard  '  for  whispering 
lovers  made,'  and  on  the  right  the  low  vineclad  cottage  with  the 
settle,  or  courting-seat,  at  its  door. 

Here  Shakespeare  came  to  win  and  woo  his  wife  ;  whatever 
doubt  may  be  thrown  on  his  connection  with  any  other  dwelling 
that  much  is  certain.  On  the  threshold  of  the  cottage  'Mr.  Erin 
took  off  his  hat,  not  from  courtesy,  for  he  was  not  overburdened 
with  politeness,  but  from  the  same  reverence  with  which  he  had 
doffed  it  at  the  church.  He  entered  without  noticing  whether  he 
was  followed  by  the  others  or  not.  A  descendant  of  Anne  Hatha- 
way's,  though  not  of  her  name,  received  him ;  fit  priest  for  such 
a  shrine.  That  he  had  not  read  a  line  of  Shakespeare  in  no  way 
detracted  from  his  sacred  character.  Frank  Dennis,  himself  not 
a  little  moved,  went  in  likewise.  As  Margaret  was  following  him, 
William  Henry  gently  laid  his  hand  upon  her  wrist  and  led  her 
to  the  settle,  which  was  very  ancient  and  worm-eaten. 

'  Sit  here  a  moment,  Maggie ;  this  is  the  very  seat,  as  Mr. 
Jervis  tells  me,  on  which  Shakespeare  sat  with  her  who  became 
his  wife.  Here  on  some  summer  afternoon  like  this,  perhaps,  he 
told  her  of  his  love.' 

Margaret  trembled,  but  sat  down. 
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<  It  is  amazing  to  think  of  it,'  she  said  ;  <  he  must  have  looked 
on  to  those  same  trees,  and  on  this  very  well.' 

'But  he  did  not  look  at  them,  Maggie,'  said  the  young  man 
tenderly ;  <  he  looked  at  the  face  beside  him,  as  I  am  looking  now, 
and  I  will  wager  that  it  was  not  so  fair  a  face.' 

<  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Willie !     Why  do   you  not  give 
yourself  up  as  your— as  Mr.  Erin  does— to  the  associations  of  the 
place  ?     They  are  so  interesting.' 

<  It's  just  what  I  am  doing,  dear  Maggie.     It  was  here  they 
interchanged  their  vows;   a  different  pair,  indeed,  though  not 
altogether  so  superior,  since  to  my  mind  you  excel  Anne  Hathaway 
as  much  as  I  fall  short  of  her  marvellous  bridegroom.     That  I  am 
no  Shakespeare  is  very  true  ;  yet  it  seems  to  me,  Maggie,  that 
when  I  say  "  I  love  you,"  even  he  could  have  said  nothing  more 
true  and  deep.     I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I  love  you— do  you  hear 
me  ?  '  continued  the  young  man  passionately. 

'You  frighten  me,  Willie,'  answered  Maggie  in  trembling 
tones.  '  And  then  it  is  so  foolish,  you  know,  that  even  if  I  said — 
what  you  would  have  me  say — it  could  be  of  no  use.' 

<  But  you  think  it,  you  think  it  ?     That  is  all  I  ask,'  urged 
the  other  earnestly.     « If  matters  were  not  as  they  are ;  if  I  got 
Mr.  Erin's  consent ;  if  I  had  sufficient  means  to  offer  you  a  home 
— not  indeed  worthy  of  you,  for  then  it  must  needs  be  a  palace — 
but  comfort,  competence,  you  would  not  say  "Nay"?     Dearest 
Maggie,  my  own  dear  darling  Maggie,  give   me  hope.     "The 
miserable,"  as  Shakespeare  tells  us,  "  have  no  other  medicine : " 
and  I  am  very,  very  miserable  ;  give  me  hope,  the  light  of  hope.' 

'  It  would  be  a  will-of-the-wisp,  Willie.' 

'  No  matter ;  I  would  bless  it,  if  it  led  me  to  my  grave.  If  I 
had  it,  I  could  work,  I  could  win  fortune,  even  fame  perhaps. 
You  doubt  it  ?  Try  me,  try  me  ! '  he  continued  vehemently,  '  and 
if  after  some  time,  a  little,  little  time,  no  harvest  comes  of  it,  and 
my  brain  proves  barren,  why  then  I  will  confess  myself  a  dreamer ; 
only  in  the  meantime  be  mine  in  spirit ;  do  not  promise  yourself 
to  another ;  let  us  say  a  year ;  well  then  six  months  ;  you  can 
surely  wait  six  months  for  me,  Maggie  ? ' 

'  It  would  be  six  months  of  delusion,  Willie.' 

'  Let  it  be  so ;  a  fool's  paradise,  but  still  for  me  a  paradise. 
I  have  not  had  so  many  happy  hours  that  fate  should  grudge  me 
these.  I  know  I  am  asking  a  strange  thing ;  still  I  am  not  like 
those  selfish  lovers  who,  being  in  the  same  pitiful  case  with  me  as 
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to  means,  exact,  like  dogs-in-the-manger,  vows  of  eternal  fidelity 
from  those  whom  they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  never  in  a  position 
to  wed.  I  ask  you  not  for  your  heart,  Maggie,  but  for  the  loan 
of  it ;  for  six  months'  grace,  probation.  If  I  fail  to  show  myself 
worthy  of  you — if  I  fail  to  make  a  name — or  rather  to  show  the 
promise  of  making  it  within  that  time,  then  I  return  the  loan.  1 
do  not  say,  as  was  doubtless  said  by  him  who  sat  here  before  me, 
"  Be  my  wife !  "  I  only  say,  "  For  six  months  to  come,  betroth 
yourself  to  no  other  man."  Come,  Maggie,  Frank  Dennis  is  not 
so  very  pressing.' 

It  was  a  dangerous  card  to  play,  this  mention  of  his  rival's 
name,  but  it  won  the  game.  Dennis  was  as  true  as  steel,  but- 
through  a  modest  mistrust  of  his  own  merits — a  thing  that  did 
not  trouble  William  Henry — he  was  a  backward  lover.  He  had 
had  opportunities  of  declaring  himself  which  he  had  neglected, 
thinking  of  himself  too  lowlily,  or  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe ;  or  preferring  the  hope  that  lies  in  doubt,  to  the  despair 
that  is  begotten  of  denial ;  and  this,  I  think,  had  a  little  piqued 
the  girl.  She  liked  him  well  enough,  well  enough  even  to  marry 
him ;  but  she  liked  William  Henry  better,  and  other  things 
being  equal,  would  have  preferred  him  for  a  husband.  They  were 
not  equal,  but  it  was  possible — just  possible,  for  for  the  moment 
she  had  caught  from  her  reputed  cousin  some  of  that  confidence 
he  felt  in  his  own  powers — that  they  might  be  made  so.  At 
all  events  six  months  was  not  a  space  to  '  delve  the  parallels  in 
beauty's  brow ; '  and  then  it  was  so  hard  to  deny  him. 

'  You  shall  have  your  chance,  Willie,'  she  murmured,  c  though, 
as  I  have  warned  you,  it  is  a  very  poor  one/ 

He  drew  her  nearer  to  him,  despite  some  pretence  of  resistance, 
and  would  have  touched  her  cheek  with  his  lips,  when  the  cottage 
door  was  suddenly  thrown  open  behind  them  and  Mr.  Erin 
appeared  with  an  old  chair  in  his  hands,  which  he  brandished 
like  a  quarterstaff  above  his  head.  He  looked  so  flushed  and 
excited  that  William  Henry  thought  his  audacious  proposal  had 
been  overheard,  and  that  he  was  about  to  be  separated  from  his 
Margaret  for  ever,  perhaps  even  by  a  violent  death. 

'  It  is  mine !  it  is  mine ! '  cried  the  antiquary  triumphantly.  '  I 
have  bought  Anne  Hathaway's  chair.' 


9—5 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AN  AUDACIOUS   CRITICISM. 

IN  the  case  of  crime,  every  person  who  is  concerned  in  its  detection 
looks  very  properly  to  motive ;  the  law,  indeed,  in  its  award  of 
punishment,  disregards  it,  but  then,  as  a  famous  authority  (and 
himself  in  authority),  namely  Mr.  Bumble,  observes,  'the  law  is 
a  hass.'  Where  mankind  falls  into  error  is  in  looking  for  motive  in 
all  cases  whether  criminal  or  otherwise.  A  very  large  number  of 
persons  are  actuated  by  causes  for  which  motive  is  far  too  serious  a 
term.  They  are  often  moved  by  sudden  impulse,  nay,  even  by  whim 
or  caprice,  to  take  very  important  steps.  When  interrogated  after 
the  mischief  has  been  done,  as  to  why  they  did  this  or  that,  they 
reply, '  I  don't  know,'  and  are  discredited.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  motive  was  so  slight,  or  rather  so  momentary  (for  it  was  prob- 
ably strong  enough  while  it  lasted)  that  they  have  really  forgotten 
all  about  it. 

William  Henry  Erin,  of  whose  character  the  world  subsequently 
took  a  very  different  and  erroneous  view,  was  essentially  a  man  of 
impulse.  He  had  attributes,  it  is  true,  of  another  and  even  of  an 
antagonistic  kind.  He  was  very  punctual  and  diligent  in  his  habits, 
he  was  neat  and  exact  in  his  professional  work ;  though  a  poet,  his 
views  of  life,  or  at  all  events  of  his  own  position  in  it,  were  prac- 
tical enough,  yet  he  was  impatient,  passionate,  and  impulsive.  His 
proposition  to  Margaret  Slade  had  been  made  with  such  stress  and 
energy  that  it  was  no  wonder  (albeit  she  knew  his  character  better 
than  most  people)  that  she  thought  it  founded  upon  some  scheme 
for  the  future  already  formed  in  his  own  mind.  Of  its  genuineness 
there  could  be  no  shadow  of  doubt,  but  she  also  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  had  some  ground  for  expectation — which  at  all  events  to 
his  own  mind  seemed  solid — that  within  the  space  of  time  he  had 
mentioned,  something  would  occur  to  place  him  in  a  better  social 
position.  Her  impression,  or  rather  her  apprehension  (for  she  did 
not  much  believe  in  his  literary  talents,  a  circumstance,  by  the 
by,  which  showed  that  she  was  by  no  means  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  him),  was  that  he  trusted  to  the  publication  of  his 
poems  to  place  him  on  the  road  to  prosperity ;  his  use  of  the  words 
*  fame  and  fortune '  certainly  seemed  to  point  to  that  direction, 
and  what  other  road  was  there  open  to  him  ? 
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Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  even  that  poor  half- 
penny-worth of  substratum  for  his  hopes.  Circumstances — the 
finding  himself  alone  with  her  he  loved  on  Shakespeare's  courting 
seat — had,  of  course,  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  amazing 
appeal,  but  they  were  also  the  chief  cause.  The  knowledge  that 
Frank  Dennis  was  of  the  party  and  could  gain  her  ear  at  any 
moment,  with  the  certainty  of  Mr.  Erin's  advocacy  to  back  him,  had, 
moreover,  made  the  young  man  madly  jealous.  To  secure  his  be- 
loved Margaret,  even  for  a  little  while,  from  so  dreaded  a  rival,  was 
something  gained ;  and  then  there  was  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
We  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  how  much  less  what 
may  happen  within  six  months !  William  Henry  was  but  a  boy, 
yet  how  many  a  grown  man  trusts  to  such  contingencies  !  In  the 
City, { twenty-four  hours  to  turn  about  in '  is  often  considered  time 
enough  for  a  total  change  of  fortune.  It  might  be  added  that,  unless 
Margaret  should  turn  traitress  and  reveal  his  secret  (which  was 
impossible)  he  had  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  his 
delay,  but  to  do  the  young  man  justice  that  idea  had  not  en- 
tered into  his  mind.  Passion  with  the  bit  between  her  teeth  had 
run  away  with  him. 

As  to  precocity,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  lived  in  reck- 
less days  when  men  did  not  wait  as  they  do  now  till  they  were  five- 
and -forty  years  of  age  to  marry ;  by  that  time,  with  enterprise  and 
luck,  many  a  gentleman  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  third,  or  even 
his  fourth  honeymoon. 

Still  William  Henry  was  not  unconscious  that  he  had  taken  an 
audacious  step,  and  felt  a  genuine  sense  of  relief  on  finding  that 
Mr.  Samuel  Erin  had  provided  himself  in  that  arm-chair  with  a 
relic  and  not  a  weapon. 

This  invaluable  acquisition — which,  when  it  was  brought  to 
London,  was  placed  on  a  little  elevation  made  on  purpose  for  it  in 
his  study,  with  a  brass  plate  at  its  foot  (after  the  manner  of  chairs 
in  our  Madame  Tussaud's)  with  the  words  '  Anne  Hathaway's 
Chair '  upon  it — had  the  effect  of  putting  its  possessor  into  good 
humour  for  the  remainder  of  his  stay  at  Stratford,  a  circumstance 
which  had  the  happiest  results  for  those  about  him.  William 
Henry,  for  his  part,  was  in  the  seventh  heaven.  It  is  not  only  our 
virtues  which  have  the  power  of  bestowing  happiness  upon  us — 
at  all  events  for  a  season.  Shakespeare  himself  makes  a  striking 
observation  on  that  matter  in  one  of  his  sonnets ;  having  spoken 
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plainly  enough  of  certain  errors,  gallantries  of  which  he  has  re- 
pented, he  adds  with  an  altogether  unexpected  frankness, 

'  But,  by  all  above, 
These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth.' 

He  does  not  put  his  tongue  in  his  cheek  at  morality,  far  from 
it ;  but  he  rolls  the  sweet  morsel,  the  remembrance  of  forbidden 
pleasure,  under  his  tongue.  It  is  one  of  the  mistakes  that  our 
divines  fall  into  to  deny  to  our  little  peccadilloes  any  pleasure  at 
all,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  the  blossom  of  them  is  often  very  fair 
and  fragrant,  though  the  fruit  is  full  of  ashes,  and,  like  the 
goodly  apple,  rotten  at  the  core. 

And  thus  it  was  with  William  Henry,  who,  without,  indeed, 
having  committed  any  great  enormity,  had  certainly  not  been  jus- 
tified in  obtaining  the  loan  of  his  cousin's  love  ;  the  consciousness 
of  his  temporary  possession  of  it  made  a  very  happy  man  of  him 
for  a  season.  He  made  no  ungenerous  use  of  his  advantage,  he 
did  not  take  an  ell  because  he  had  gained  an  inch ;  but  he  hugged 
himself  in  that  new-found  sense  of  security  as  one  basks  in  the 
summer  sunshine.  Those  days  at  Stratford  were  the  happiest  days 
of  his  life.  Considering  the  means  by  which  they  were  obtained 
one  can  hardly  apply  to  them  the  usual  phrase  4  a  foretaste  of 
heaven  ; '  but  they  were  happy  days  snatched  from  a  life  which  was 
fated  to  hold  few  such.  It  was,  perhaps,  out  of  gratitude  to  him 
whose  memory  had  helped  him  to  this  happiness,  that  the  young 
man  really  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Shakespearean  matters,  and 
this  again  reacted  to  his  advantage,  since  it  gratified  Mr.  Erin, 
whose  goodwill,  difficult  to  gain  by  other  means,  was  approached 
by  that  channel  with  extraordinary  facility. 

In  association  with  Mr.  Jervis  the  young  man  ransacked  the 
little  town  for  mementos  of  its  patron  saint,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  a  few,  which,  though  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
were  very  welcome  to  the  enthusiastic  collector.  If  they  were  not 
the  rose,  i.e.  actual  relics,  they  were  near  the  rose,  as  proximity  is 
counted  in  such  cases.  No  doubt  it  is  the  same  with  more  sacred 
relics— in  a  deficiency  of  toe-nails  of  any  particular  saint  it  must 
be  something,  though  not  of  course  so  rapturous,  to  secure  a  toe- 
nail  of  some  saint  in  the  next  century.  As  regards  Shakespeare, 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  marvels  in  connection  with  that  marvellous 
man  that  not  a  scrap  of  his  handwriting,  save  his  autograph,  of 
one  who  wrote  so  much  ever  turns  up  to  reward  the  pains  of  the 
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searcher,  nay,  there  is  only  one  letter  extant,  even  of  those  that 
were  written  to  him — a  commonplace  request  for  a  loan  from  th  e 
man  who  afterwards  became  his  son-in-law ;  under  which  circum- 
stances, when  one  comes  to  think  about  it,  there  may  be  some 
excuse  for  the  language  used  by  Mr.  Samuel  Erin  to  that  reckless 
incendiary  Mr.  Williams,  of  Clopton  House. 

If  to  be  indifferent,  as  William  Henry  had  been  suspected  of 
being,  to  the  charms  of  Shakespeare  was  a  crime  in  Mr.  Erin's  eyes, 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  how  he  resented  the  least  imputation  of 
any  portion  of  his  idol  having  been  composed  of  clay.  There  were 
circumstances  connected  with  his  union  with  Anne  Hathaway,  and 
also  of  that  little  adventure  of  his  with  Justice  Shallow's  deer, 
which  were  dangerous  to  allude  to  in  Mr.  Erin's  presence,  and  if 
the  moral  qualities  of  his  hero  (albeit,  we  may  have  gathered,  Mr. 
Erin  was  himself,  though  Protestant,  by  no  means  Puritan)  could 
not  in  safety  be  called  in  question,  any  suggestion  of  weakness  in 
him  as  a  writer  was  still  more  unendurable.  Nevertheless,  even 
prudent  Frank  Dennis  contrived  to  put  his  foot  in  it  in  this  very 
matter,  and  thereby  narrowly  escaped  falling  out  of  Mr.  Erin's  good 
graces  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  It  was  during  an  expedi- 
tion to  Charlecote ;  the  little  party,  having  left  their  vehicle  at 
the  gate,  were  walking  through  the  park,  Mr.  Erin  wrapped  in 
contemplation — endeavouring  perhaps  to  identify  the  very  oak  (in 
'  As  You  Like  It ')  where  the  poor  sequestered  stag  had  '  come  to 
languish'--  while  the  young  people  a  few  paces  behind  were 
indulging  in  a  little  quiet  banter  upon  the  forbidden  subject  of 
deer-stealing. 

' 1  suppose  that  he  did  steal  that  deer  ?  '  observed  Margaret  slily 
in  a  hushed  whisper. 

6  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it,'  answered  Frank,  '  he  had  to  fly 
from  Stratford  to  London  for  that  very  reason,  to  get  out  of  Sir 
Thomas's  way.' 

4  Nay,  nay,'  put  in  William  Henry,  I  am  afraid  with  some 
slight  imitation  of  his  father's  solemn  manner  when  dealing 
with  the  sacred  topic ;  '  let  us  not  say  steal,  it  was  what  "  the 
wise  do  call  convey."  We  do  a  good  deal  of  it  in  New  Inn  our- 
selves.' 

(  Yonder  are  our  "  velvet  friends," '  said  Mr.  Erin,  pointing 
to  a  herd  of  deer  in  the  distance. 

The  allusion  caused  some  trepidation  in  his  companions,  as 
chiming  in  only  too  opportunely  with  their  late  disloyal  remarks, 
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and  it  was  much  to  their  relief  that  Mr.  Erin  proceeded,  as  was  his 
wont,  to  indulge  himself  in  quotation. 

1  And  indeed,  my  lord, 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leather  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase.' 

<  What  a  graphic  picture  !     "  His  innocent  nose."     Who  but 
Shakespeare  would  have  dared  to  write  «  his  innocent  nose  "  ?  ' 

<  Very  true,  sir,'  said  William  Henry  gravely.    «  "  His  innocent 

J5  > 


nose. 


Not  a  muscle  of  his  face  betrayed  the  drollery  within  him. 
He  certainly  possessed  some  tricks  of  the  actor's  trade.  Margaret 
stooped  to  pluck  a  daisy,  an  action  which  sufficed  to  account  for 
the  colour  rushing  to  her  cheeks.  Frank  Dennis,  whose  wits 
were  not  of  the  nimble  sort,  fitted  for  such  sudden  emergency,  felt 
he  was  about  to  suffocate.  It  seemed  to  him  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive between  speech— the  act  of  saying  something,  no  matter  what 
—and  an  explosion. 

<  "With  regard  to  deer  shedding  tears,'  he  observed,  <  I  have  a 
friend  who  is  a  great  naturalist,  who  tells  me,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  they  can't  do  it.' 

'  Can't  do  what  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Erin  curtly. 

6  He  says  that  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  ducts  of  the 

deer,  or  perhaps  from  the  absence  of  them 1  know  nothing 

about  the  matter  myself,  sir,'  put  in  the  unhappy  Frank  precipi- 
tately, for  the  antiquary  was  looking  daggers  at  him. 

'You  know  quite  as  much  about  it  as  your  friend,  then,' 
thundered  Mr.  Erin.  *  Great  Heavens  !  that  a  man  like  him,  or 
you,  or  anybody,  should  venture  to  pick  a  hole  in  one  of  the 
noblest  descriptions  of  the  language  :  to  find  faults  in  Shakespeare 
himself !  You  remind  me,  sir,  of  the  sacrilegious  fellow  in  France, 
the  other  day,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  he  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  Creation,  he  could  have  suggested  improvements.' 

'  But,  indeed,  sir,  it  was  not  my  opinion.' 

4  It  is  quite  as  bad  to  quote  those  of  infamous  persons  as  to 
originate  them  yourself.' 

Mr.  Frank  Dennis  had  very  little  of  the  serpent  in  him,  not 
even  its  prudence;  his  sense  of  justice  was  shocked  by  this  out- 
rageous speech. 
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'  Science,'  interrupted  the  other  vehemently,  *  that  is  the 
argument  of  the  Atheist  against  the  Scriptures.  Science,  indeed  ! 
what  is  science  when  compared  with  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  ? 


He  told  you,  sir,  that  deer  shed  tears,  and  if  they  don't,  why — 
damn  their  eyes  —they  ought  to  ! ' 

The  argument  was,  at  least,  conclusive ;  nothing  more  remained 
to  be  said,  or  was  said.  Mr.  Erin  stalked  on  like  a  turkey  cock 
ruffled ;  his  idol  had  been  insulted,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  done 
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well  to  be  angry.  Every  deer  he  saw  stimulated  his  wrath.  <  Con- 
found the  fellow,'  he  murmured,  as  he  passed  the  antlered  herd, 
'  it  would  serve  him  right  if  they  tossed  him.'  It  even  crossed  his 
mind  perhaps  that  Margaret  was  right  after  all  in  receiving 
Dennis'  attentions  so  coldly ;  that  he  was  certainly  a  very  pig- 
headed young  man. 

Frank  Dennis,  too,  good-natured  as  he  was,  was  not  a  little 
put  out.  For  the  moment  he  felt  almost  as  disrespectful  towards 
Shakespeare  as  Sydney  Smith's  friend  was  to  the  Equator ;  but 
his  eye  fell  on  Margaret,  and  he  put  a  bridle  on  his  tongue. 

His  sense  of  annoyance  soon  faded  away,  but  with  the  anti- 
quary it  was  not  so  easily  effaced.  This  incident  was  of  consider- 
able advantage  to  William  Henry  and  his  little  plan.  In  a  company 
of  three,  when  one  of  them  has  fallen  out  of  our  favour,  one 
naturally  rather  '  cottons '  to  the  other,  if  it  is  only  to  show  the 
offender  what  he  has  forfeited  by  his  misconduct ;  and  from  thence- 
forward Mr.  Erin  showed  himself  at  least  less  severe  towards  the 
young  man  who  bore  his  name.  Nay,  what  was  of  more  con- 
sequence, the  symptoms  he  had  exhibited  of  favouring  Frank 
Dennis'  pretensions  to  his  niece's  hand  manifestly  slackened  ;  he 
no  longer  troubled  himself  to  throw  the  young  people  together. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  of  course  with  no  idea  that  there  was 
risk  in  it  (for  he  both  despised  him  and  '  despised  his  youth '),  he 
suffered  William  Henry  and  Margaret  to  '  foregather '  as  much 
as  they  pleased.  He  still  felt  so  resentful  to  Frank's  sacrilegious 
ideas  as  respected  the  customs  of  deer  when  under  emotion,  that  it 
was  distasteful  to  him  to  be  shut  up  with  him  as  a  companion,  and 
in  order  to  mitigate  his  society  he  took  an  inside  place  for  William 
Henry  (notwithstanding  that,  except  in  the  matter  of  MSS.  and 
first  editions,  he  had  a  frugal  mind)  in  the  coach  to  town. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  COLLECTOR'S  GRATITUDE. 


THE  effects  of  a  prolonged  holiday  upon  the  human  mind  are 
various.  Like  other  things  much  <  recommended  by  the  faculty,' 
it  does  not  suit  everyone.  It  is,  the  opinion  of  an  eminent 
physician  of  my  acquaintance  that  little  comes  of  it  in  the  way  of 
wholesomeness  except  sunburn  ;  and  that  when  that  wears  off  the 
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supposed  convalescent  looks  as  he  feels — satiated  and  jaded.  To 
William  Henry,  the  conveyancer's  clerk,  that  week  or  two  at 
Stratford-on-Avon  was  what  the  long  vacation  is  to  many  lawyers. 
He  found  a  great  difficulty  in  setting  to  .work  again  at  his  ordinary 
duties.  His  fellow  clerk  had  left  his  employer's  service,  so  that  he 
had  his  room  to  himself — a  circumstance  that  became  of  much 
more  importance  than  he  had  at  that  time  any  idea  of — but  busi- 
ness was  slack  at  Mr.  Bingley's  office.  The  young  fellow  had 
plenty  of  leisure,  though  among  old  mortgage  deeds  and  titles  to 
estates,  it  might  be  thought  he  had  small  opportunities  of  spending 
it  pleasantly.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  case  with  him.  He  had  been  brought  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  antiquity ;  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  his 
father  at  the  acquisition  of  any  ancient  rarity  had  naturally  im- 
pressed itself  upon  his  mind ;  the  only  occasions  on  which  he  had 
won  his  praise  had  been  on  his  bringing  home  for  his  acceptance 
some  old  tract  or  pamphlet  from  a  bookstall ;  and  in  time  he  had 
learnt  to  have  some  appreciation  of  such  things  for  their  own  sake, 
albeit,  like  some  dealer  in  old  china,  without  much  reverence.  His 
turn  for  poetry,  such  as  it  was,  was  due,  perhaps,  to  the  many  old 
romances  and  poems  in  Mr.  Erin's  library  rather  than  to  any 
natural  bent  in  that  direction ;  a  circumstance,  indeed,  which  was 
pretty  evident  from  the  young  poet's  style,  for  style  is  easy  enough 
to  catch,  whereas  ideas  must  come  of  themselves.  His  holiday 
had  grievously  unsettled  him.  He  had  brought  back  his  dream 
with  him,  but,  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  facts  of  life,  he  per- 
ceived the  many  obstacles  to  its  realisation.  The  only  legitimate 
road  to  success — that  of  daily  duty — would  never  lead  thither ; 
but  there  might  be  a  short  cut  to  it  through  his  father's  favour. 
Hitherto  he  had  sought  this  b}^  fits  and  starts  to  mitigate  his  own 
condition ;  he  now  resolved  to  cultivate  it  unintermittingly,  and  at 
any  sacrifice. 

He  consequently  devoted  all  his  spare  time  (and  6  by  our  lady,' 
as  his  father  would  have  said,  also  some  of  his  employer's)  to  the 
discovery  of  some  precious  MS.  Instead  of  the  spectacled  and 
weazened  faces  which  they  were  wont  to  see  poring  over  their  old 
wares,  the  bookstall-keepers  of  the  city  began  to  be  haunted  by  that 
of  William  Henry,  eager  and  young.  They  could  not  understand 
what  his  bright  eyes  came  to  seek,  and  certainly  never  dreamed 
that  it  was  love  that  had  sent  him  there — to  my  mind  a  very  touch- 
ing episode,  reminding  one  of  the  difficult  and  uncouth  tasks  to 
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which  true  knights  in  the  days  of  romance  were  put  to,  in  order 
to  show  their  worthiness  to  win  those  they  wooed.  The  lady  of 
his  affections,  however,  was  far  from  being  sanguine  of  his  success ; 
she  could  hardly  fail  to  appreciate  his  exertions,  but  she  refrained 
from  encouraging  them.  <  My  dear  Willie,'  she  said,  <  it  is  painful 
to  me  to  see  you  occupied  in  a  search  so  fruitless.  It  is  only  too 
probable  that  what  you  seek  has  absolutely  no  existence.  ;  It  is 
like  hunting  for  the  elixir  of  life,  or  the  secret  of  turning  base 
metals  into  gold.' 

<  But,  my  dear  Maggie,  some  such  literary  treasure  may  exist,' 
he  answered  tenderly,  « and  if  I  can  discover  it,  what  is  the  elixir 
of  life  to  me  will  be  found  with  it.' 

It  was  impossible  to  reason  with  a  young  man  like  this,  and 
Margaret  tried  to  comfort  herself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
madness  had  but  five  months  more  to  run.  But  it  was  very,  very 
difficult.  Her  life  was  now  far  from  being  a  cheerful  one.  She 
was  not  so  vain  as  to  take  pleasure  in  a  wasted  devotion,  and  she 
bitterly  repented  of  the  momentary  weakness  that  had  inclined 
her  to  feed  its  flame. 

The  house  in  Norfolk  Street  was  more  frequented  by  the 
learned  than  ever.  They  came  to  discuss  Mr.  Erin's  late  visit 
to  the  Shakespearean  shrine,  just  as  faithful  Moslems  might  come 
to  interview  some  pious  friend  who  had  recently  made  his  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  While  they  talked  of  relics  and  signatures  her 
mind  reverted  to  the  sweet- smelling  old  garden  at  Shottery,  with 
its  settle  outside  the  cottage  door.  Frank  Dennis  came  as  usual, 
and  was  made  welcome  by  his  host,  if  not  quite  with  the  same 
heartiness  as  of  old.  Not  a  word  of  love  passed  his  lips,  and  he  was 
even  more  reserved  and  silent  than  of  yore  ;  but  Margaret  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  what  he  came  for.  Nay,  his  very  reti- 
cence had  a  significance  for  her  ;  she  had  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
noticed  some  change  of  manner  between  herself  and  her  cousin 
which  for  the  present  sealed  his  lips.  When  he  had  quite  con- 
vinced himself  that  her  heart  was  in  another's  keeping  she  felt 
that  he  would  go  away,  and  that  place  by  the  window,  where  he 
usually  sat  a  little  apart  from  the  antiquarian  circle,  would  know 
him  no  more.  She  pitied  him  as  she  pitied  Willie,  though  in 
another  way.  She  recognised  in  him  some  noble  qualities- 
gentleness,  modesty,  a  love  of  truth  and  justice,  and  a  generosity 
of  heart  that  extended  even  to  a  rival.  If  she  had  not  known 
William  Henry,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  her,  she  sometimes 
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thought,  to  have  loved  Frank  Dennis.  But  this  was  only  when 
the  former  was  not  present.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  when  her 
cousin  came  in  fagged  and  dispirited  and  took  his  place  at  the 
supper  table  with  little  notice  from  any  one,  her  whole  soul  seemed 
to  go  forth  to  meet  him  in  her  tender  eyes. 

Matters  thus  continued  for  some  weeks  till,  rather  suddenly,  a 
change  took  place  in  William  Henry.  In  some  respects  it  was 
not  for  the  better ;  the  unrest  which  his  features  had  hitherto 
displayed  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  earnest  and 
almost  painful  gravity.  Once  only  she  had  seen  such  an  expres- 
sion— on  the  face  of  a  juggler  in  the  street,  one  evening,  who  had 
thrown  knives  into  the  air  and  caught  them  as  they  fell.  But  with 
it  there  was  a  certain  new-born  hope.  She  recognised  it  in  the 
looks  he  stole  at  her  when  he  thought  himself  unobserved,  and  in 
his  talk  and  manner  to  others,  especially  to  Mr.  Erin.  They 
suggested  confidence,  or  at  least  a  purpose.  That  he  said  nothing 
of  what  he  had  in  his  mind  to  her  was  in  itself  significant.  The 
conclusion  she  drew  was  that  he  was  on  the  track  of  some  dis- 
covery which  might  or  might  not  prove  of  great  importance. 
Poor  fellow  !  She  had  too  often  seen  her  uncle  and  his  friends  led 
by  wildfire  of  this  sort  to  the  brink  of  disappointment  to  put 
much  faith  in  it.  They  were  old  and  used  to  failures,  and  with  a 
little  grunt  of  disappointment  settled  their  wigs  upon  their  fore- 
heads and  started  off  again  at  a  jog  trot  in  search  of  another 
mare's  nest.  Whereas  to  Willie — he  was  but  seventeen — Eepulse 
would  seem  like  Euin. 

One  evening — it  was  a  Saturday,  on  which  day  Mr.  Erin  was 
accustomed  to  entertain  a  few  friends  of  his  own  way  of  thinking 
— William  Henry  made  his  appearance  later  than  usual.  The 
guests  had  already  sat  down  to  table  and  were  in  full  tide  of  talk, 
which  was  not  in  any  way  interrupted  by  his  arrival.  Margaret 
as  usual  cast  a  swift  furtive  glance  at  him,  and  at  once  perceived 
that  something  had  happened.  His  face  was  pale,  even  paler 
than  usual,  but  his  eyes  were  very  bright  and  restless ;  a  peculiar 
smile  played  about  his  mouth.  £  He  has  found  something '  was  the 
thought  that  flashed  at  once  across  her  mind.  Even  if  he  had, 
she  felt  it  would  not  really  alter  matters,  and  would  only  tend  to 
nourish  false  hopes.  Her  uncle's  heart  would  never  soften  towards 
him  in  the  way  that  he  hoped  for.  A  compelled  expression  of 
approbation,  an  unwilling  tribute  to  his  diligence  and  judgment, 
born  of  self-congratulation  on  the  acquisition  of  some  literary 
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treasure,  would  be  his  reward  at  best,  but  still— but  still— her 
heart  went  pit-a-pat.  She  knew  that  no  good  fortune  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind  could  have  happened  to  him.  Mr.  Bingley,  though  he 
liked  the  boy,  could  hardly  have  promised  to  make  him  his  partner ; 
nor  indeed,  if  he  had,  would  it  have  mattered  much,  since  his 
business  was  so  small  as  to  require  but  a  single  clerk.  That  he 
had  found  a  publisher  for  his  poems  was  not  less  unlikely,  while  the 
result  of  such  a  miracle  would  be  of  even  less  material  advantage. 

Throughout  the  meal  William  Henry  scarcely  touched  bit  or 
sup ;  his  air,  to  the  one  observer  of  it,  gave  the  impression  of  intense 
but  suppressed  excitement. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Mr.  Erin's  company  on  Saturday  nights 
to  share  after  supper  a  bowl  of  punch  between  them,  and  for  those 
who  affected  tobacco  to  light  up  their  long  clays.  Both  the 
drinking  and  smoking  were  of  a  very  moderate  kind,  while  of 
song-singing,  very  common  at  that  date,  there  was  none.  There 
was  only  one  toast,  given  by  the  host  in  reverent  tones,  <  To  the 
memory  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare,'  and  then  they  began  to 
wrangle  over  disputed  readings.  On  these  occasions  it  was  William 
Henry's  habit  to  quietly  withdraw  and  seek  Margaret  in  the 
withdrawing-room.  As  often  as  not,  Frank  Dennis  did  the  like, 
when  he  would  petition  for  a  tune  on  the  harpsichord,  a  thing 
the  other  never  did.  Margaret's  voice  was  music  enough  for  him, 
especially  in  a  tete-a-tete.  But  on  this  particular  Saturday  both 
young  men  remained  with  the  rest,  William  Henry  for  a  reason  of 
his  own,  and  Dennis  out  of  courtesy  to  his  host,  who  had  promised 
to  give  his  friends  that  night  an  antiquarian  treat  consisting  of 
the  exhibition  of  a  rare  tract  he  had  recently  acquired.  It  was 
entitled  'Stokes,  the  Vaulting  Master,'  and  full  of  engraved 
plates,  to  the  outsider  as  destitute  of  interest  as  dinner-plates 
with  nothing  on  them,  but  to  this  little  band  of  antiquarians  as 
the  « meat '  of  turtle  to  an  alderman.  If  they  didn't  say  grace 
afterwards  it  was  because  this  precious  gift  had  been  vouchsafed 
to  another  and  not  to  themselves ;  they  sighed  and  murmured 
to  themselves  that  *  Erin  ought  to  be  a  happy  man.'  Having 
received  their  compliments  with  much  complacency,  their  host, 
like  an  old  man  congratulated  upon  the  possession  of  a  young  wife, 
locked  the  extract  in  his  bookcase  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket, 
which  was  taken  by  the  rest  as  a  signal  for  departure.  When 
they  had  all  gone  save  Dennis,  who,  as  a  friend  of  the  house, 
was  always  the  last  to  go,  William  Henry  drew  from  his  breast- 
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pocket  a  piece  of  parchment  with  two  seals  hanging  from  it  on 
slips. 

4 1  think,  sir,5  said  he  modestly,  <  I  have  something  rather 
curious  to  show  you.' 

<  Eh,  what  ? '  said  Mr.  Erin,  knitting  his  brow  in  the  depreciat- 
ing manner  peculiar  to  the  examiner  of  all  curios  before  purchase, 
6  some  old  deed  or  another,  I  suppose.' 

Then  he  turned  very  white  and  eager,  and  sat  down  with  the 
document  spread  out  before  him.  It  was  a  note  of  hand  of  the 
usual  kind,  though  of  ancient  date,  and  dealing  with  a  very  small 
sum  of  money ;  but  if  it  had  been  a  letter  from  a  solicitor's  office 
acquainting  him  with  the  fact  that  he  had  been  bequeathed  ten 
thousand  pounds  it  could  not  have  aroused  in  him  greater  interest 
and  astonishment. 

It  was  as  follows  : — '  One  month  from  the  date  hereof  I  doe 
promyse  to  paye  to  my  good  and  worthy  friend  John  Hemynge 
the  sum  of  five  pounds  and  five  shillings,  English  Moneye,  as  a  re- 
compense for  his  great  trouble  in  settling  and  doinge  much  for 
me  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  as  also  for  hys  trouble  in  going  down  for 
me  to  Stratford. — Witness  my  hand, 

'  September  the  Nynth,  1589.  <  WILLIAM  SHAKESPERE.' 

'  Received  of  Master  William  Shakespeare  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  and  five  shillings,  good  English  Money,  this  Nynth  day 
of  October,  1589.  '  JOHN  HEMYNGE.' 

6  This  is  indeed  a  most  marvellous  discovery,  William  Henry,' 
said  Mr.  Erin,  breaking  a  long  silence,  and  regarding  his  son  with 
a  sort  of  devout  amazement,  such  as  might  have  been  exhibited 
by  some  classic  shepherd  of  old  on  finding  the  Tityrus  he  had  been 
treating  as  a  chawbacon  was  first  cousin  to  Apollo.  '  You  are  cer- 
tainly a  most  fortunate  young  man. Maggie,'  for  Maggie,  learn- 
ing that  the  visitors  had  departed,  had  joined  them,  full  of  vague 
expectancy,  4  see  what  your  cousin  has  brought  home  with  him.' 

This  appeal  of  Mr.  Erin  to  his  niece  was  significant  in  many 
ways.  It  would  have  been  most  natural  in  such  a  matter  to  have 
turned  to  Dennis,  but  for  the  moment  he  could  not  brook  in- 
credulity, nor  even  a  critical  examination  of  the  precious  manu- 
script. Moreover,  he  had  said,  '  your  cousin,'  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  young  people  to  which  he  had  never  before  alluded. 
It  was  plain  that  within  the  last  five  minutes  William  Henry  had 
come  nearer  to  the  old  man's  heart  than  he  had  been  able  to  get 
in  seventeen  yearn. 
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What  followed  was  even  still  more  expressive,  for  it  took  for 
granted  an  intimacy  between  his  son  and  niece,  which  up  to  that 
moment  he  had  studiously  ignored. 

6  Did  you  know  anything,'  he  added,  <  my  girl,  of  this  surprise 
which  your  cousin  had  in  store  for  us  ?  ' 

6 1  knew  that  there  was  something,  uncle,  though  not  from 
his  lips.  That  is/  she  continued  with  a  faint  flush,  <  I  felt  for 
days  that  there  has  been  something  upon  William  Henry's  mind, 
which  I  judged  to  be  good  news.  Was  it  not  so,  Willie  ?  ' 

The  young  man  bowed  his  head.  The  colour  came  into  his 
face  also.  '  How  she  must  have  watched  him,  and  how  rightly 
she  had  read  his  thoughts  ! '  was  what  he  was  saying  to  himself. 

Mr.  Erin  took  no  notice  of  either  of  them ;  his  mind  had  re- 
verted to  the  new-found  treasure. 

<  Look  at  it,  Dennis,'  he  cried.  '  The  seals  and  paper  are 
quite  as  they  should  be.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  genuine 
deed  of  the  time.  Then  the  signature —there  are  only  two  others 
in  all  the  world,  but  I  do  think — just  take  this  microscope  (his 
own  hand  trembled  so  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  it) — there  can 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  It  is  without  the  "  a,"  but  it  can  be  proved 
that  he  spelt  it  indifferently  ;  and  again,  the  receipt  has  the  "  a," 
an  inconsistency  which,  in  the  case  of  a  forgery,  would  certainly 
not  have  been  overlooked.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
genuine  signature,  can  there  ?' 

'  That  is  a  matter  on  which  you  are  infinitely  better  qualified 
to  judge  than  I  am,  Mr.  Erin,'  was  the  cautious  rejoinder.  '  Per- 
haps you  had  better  consult  the  autograph  in  Johnson  and  Stee- 
vens's  edition.' 

4  Tush !  Do  you  suppose  that  I  have  not  every  stroke  and  turn 
of  it  in  my  mind's  eye  ?  Reach  down  the  book,  Maggie.' 

Margaret,  who  knew  where  to  lay  her  hand  upon  every  book 
in  her  uncle's  library,  made  haste  to  produce  the  volume. 

6  There,  did  not  I  tell  you  ?'  said  Mr.  Erin  triumphantly.  <  Look 
at  the  W9  look  at  the  S.9 

Dennis  did  look  at  them  very  carefully.  <  Yes,'  he  admitted, 
<  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  facsimiles.' 

6  Facsimiles ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man  angrily  ;  <  why  not  frankly 
say  that  they  are  by  the  same  hand  at  once  ?' 

'  But  that  is  begging  the  whole  question,'  argued  Dennis,  his 
honest  and  implastic  nature  leading  him  into  the  self-same  error 
into  which  he  had  fallen  at  Charlecote  Park.  <  It  is  surely  more 
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likely  upon  the  whole  that  an  autograph  purporting  to  be  Shake- 
speare's should  be  a  facsimile  than  an  original.' 

6  Or,  in  other  words,'  answered  Mr.  Erin,  with  a  burst  of  indig- 
nation, '  it  is  more  likely  that  this  lad  here,  poor  William  Henry ' 
(the  <  poor'  sounded  almost  like  <  poor  dear '),  « should  have  imposed 
upon  us  than  not.' 

*  Oh  no,  oh  no,'  interposed  Margaret,  earnestly ;  '  I  am  sure 
that  Mr.  Dennis  never  meant  to  suggest  that.' 

*  Then  what  the  deuce  did  he  mean  by  his  facsimile  ? '  ejacu- 
lated the  antiquary  with  irritation.      *  Look  at  the  up-strokes ; 
look  at  the  down-strokes.' 

4  You  have  made  an  accusation  against  me,  Mr.  Erin,'  said 
Frank  Dennis,  speaking  under  strong  emotion,  '  which  is  at  once 
most  cruel  and  undeserved.  If  I  thought  myself  capable  of  doing 
an  injury  to  William  Henry,  or  especially  of  sowing  any  suspicion 
of  him  in  your  mind,  I — I  would  go  and  drown  myself  in  the  river 
yonder.' 

Mr.  Erin  only  said,  '  Umph,'  in  such  a  tone  that  it  sounded 
like  '  Then  go  and  do  it.' 

*  How  is  it  possible  that  in  throwing   any  doubt  upon  the 
genuineness  of  that  document,'  continued  the  other,  '  I  should  be 
imputing  anything  to  its  finder  ?     Nor,  indeed,  have  I  cast  any 
doubt  on  it.     I  know  nothing  about  it.' 

6  Then  why  offer  an  opinion  ? '  put  in  the  old  man  implacably. 

6  At  all  events,  sir,  I  hazarded  none  as  to  how  the  thing  came 
into  William  Henry's  possession.' 

6  Tut,  tut,'  replied  the  antiquary,  once  more  reverting  to  the 
precious  document,  <  who  cares  how  he  got  it  ?  The  point  is 
that  we  have  it  here  ;  not  only  Shakespeare's  handwriting,  but  a 
most  incontestible  proof,  to  such  as  ever  doubted  it,  of  his  honour 
and  punctuality  in  discharge  of  his  just  debts.  William  Henry,  I 
have  been  mistaken  in  you,  my  lad.  I  will  honestly  confess  that 
I  had  built  no  such  hopes  upon  you.  When  I  lost  my  poor 
Samuel  [a  son  that  died  in  infancy],  I  never  thought  to  be  made 
happy  by  anything  a  boy  could  do  again.  This  is  the  proudest 
moment  of  my  life — to  have  under  my  own  roof,  to  see  with  my 
own  eyes,  to  touch  with  my  own  fingers,  the  actual  handwriting 
of  William  Shakespeare.' 

Then,  with  a  sigh  like  one  who  returns  to  another  something 
he  fain  would  keep,  as  knowing  far  more  how  to  value  it,  he  folded 
up  the  document,  and  returned  it  to  William  Henry. 
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<  Nay,  sir,'  said  the  lad,  gently  breaking  silence  for  the  first 
time  '  it 'is  yours,  not  mine.     My  pleasure  in  acquiring  it— for,  to 
say  the  truth,  it  cost  me  nothing— would  all  be  lost  if  you  refused 

to  accept  it.' 

<  What,  as  a  gift  ?     No,  my  boy,  that  is  impossible.     I  don  t 
mean  that  you  must  take  cash  for  it,'  for  William  Henry  looked 
both  abashed  and  disturbed,  <  but  something  that  will  at  least 
show  you  that  I  am  not  ungrateful.' 

For  one  wild  instant  the  young  man  believed  that,  like  a  stage 
father,  Mr.  Erin  was  about  to  place  Margaret's  hand  in  his  and 
dower 'them  with  his  blessing,  but  he  only  walked  to  his  bookcase, 
and  took  from  the  shelf,  where  it  had  just  been  reverently  laid, 
<  Stokes,  the  Vaulting  Master,'  and  pushed  it  into  his  hands. 

'  But,  sir,  you  have  not  heard  how  I  gained  possession  of  the 
deed,'  exclaimed  the  astonished  recipient  of  this  treasure. 

4  To-morrow,  to-morrow,'  answered  the  antiquary  as  he  left  the 
room  with  the  document  hugged  to  his  heart ;  <  to-morrow  will  be 
time  enough  for  details.' 

In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  feared  lest  there  should  be  some  flaw 
in  the  young  man's  story  which  might  throw  discredit  upon  the 
genuineness  of  his  discovery:  and,  for  that  night  at  least,  he 
wished  to  enjoy  his  acquisition  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HOW  TO   GET   RID   OF  A   COMPANY. 

WHEN  Mr.  Erin  had  closed  the  door  behind  him  there  was  silence 
among  those  he  had  left ;  Dennis  and  Margaret  naturally  looked 
to  Wrilliam  Henry  for  an  explanation  of  so  singular  a  scene,  but  he 
only  turned  over  the  leaves  of  '  Stokes,  the  Vaulting  Master,'  with 
an  amused  expression  of  countenance. 

'  This  reminds  me,'  he  observed  presently,  *  of  what  one  of  Mr. 
Bingley's  female  clients  did  the  other  day.  She  had  a  favourite 
cat,  which  one  of  her  toadies  used  to  extol  in  order  to  curry 
favour  with  her ;  and  when  she  died  she  left  him  that  as  being 
the  richest  legacy  she  could  think  of;  her  mere  money  went  to 
a  hospital.' 

Margaret  gave  him  a  look  which  seemed  to  reproach  him  for 
his  frivolity,  and  Dennis  remarked  gravely  enough,  'I  do  hope 
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there  is  no  mistake  about  that  deed  of  yours,  my  lad ;  for  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  a  terrible  blow  to  your  father.' 

6  Deed  of  mine  ! '  exclaimed  the  young  man  indignantly.  4  How 
on  earth  can  I  tell  whether  it  is  genuine  or  not  ? ' 

4  That  is  very  true,'  said  Margaret,  '  how  can  he  ?  We  must 
hope  for  the  best.  Now  tell  us  where  you  found  it,  Willie,  and 
all  about  it.' 

« Well,  it's  a  queer  story,  I  promise  you,  and  I  can  only  give  you 
my  word  of  honour  for  the  truth  of  it,' 

6 1  should  hope  that  would  be  enough,'  said  Margaret  confidently. 

'  It  will  be  enough  for  you,  Maggie,'  said  the  young  man 
quietly,  '  but  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
others,  since  even  to  myself  it  would  still  seem  like  a  dream  save 
for  the  documentary  evidence.  If  that  is  right,  as  Mr.  Erin  seems 
to  think,  all  is  right.' 

'And  for  that  you  are  not  responsible,'  put  in  Margaret 
eagerly. 

'  Just  so ;  I  know  no  more  about  it  being  Shakespeare's  genuine 
signature  than  you  do.  How  the  thing  came  into  my  hands  was 
this  way.  You  know  the  Horn  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  Dennis  ?  ' 

'  Well,  of  course.  Did  I  not  dine  with  you  ten  days  ago 
there  ? ' 

6  Nay  ;  let  us  be  accurate  throughout.  I  dined  with  you?  said 
the  young  man  smiling.  c  And  that  reminds  me  of  what  I  had 
forgotten  before ;  it  was  on  that  very  day  that  I  first  met  my  friend. 
Did  you  notice  an  old  gentleman  with  a  flaxen  wig  dining  by  him- 
self in  the  corner — indeed,  I  know  you  did,  for  we  remarked  that 
it  was  rather  early  in  the  day  for  a  man  to  be  drinking  port  ? ' 

'  I  remember  your  making  the  observation,'  answered  Dennis  ; 
'  but  I  cannot  recall  the  gentleman ;  I  did  not  notice  him  with  any 
particularity.' 

6  Nor  I.  But  it  seems  that  he  noticed  me.  I  took  my  mid- 
day meal  there  the  next  day,  and  there  he  was  again.  We  sat  at 
adjoining  tables  and  he  entered  into  conversation  with  me.  His 
manner  was  at  first  a  little  stiff  and  reticent,  like  that  of  an  old 
bachelor  who  lives  alone ;  but  something  I  said  about  Child's  bank 
seemed  to  attract  his  attention.  He  was  not  aware  that  the 
accounts  for  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  had  been  found  among  their 
papers  ;  and  seemed  more  astonished  that  I  should  know  it.  Again, 
it  amazed  him  to  find  that  I  knew  about  Chaucer's  having  beaten 
the  Franciscan  Friar  in  Fleet  Street.  Being  ignorant,  of  course, 
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of  the  set  of  people  I  have  been  brought  up  amongst  here,  it 
doubtless  astonished  him  that  so  young  a  man  should  take  any 
interest  in  such  matters.  He  said  he  was  but  an  indifferent 
antiquary  himself,  from  an  incurable  habit  of  indolence,  which 
had  grown  upon  him  during  years  of  seclusion,  but  that  his 
tastes  had  at  one  time  lain  in  that  direction  ;  that  he  possessed 
a  considerable  collection  of  manuscripts  bequeathed  to  him  by  a 
cousin,  and  that  if  I  liked  to  look  in  upon  him  at  his  chambers, 
in  the  Temple,  I  might  perhaps  find  something  worthy  of  my 
attention. 

( Of  course,  I  availed  myself  of  this  invitation.  I  found  my  friend 
in  an  unusually  large  set  of  chambers,  but  which  had  the  appearance 
of  great  neglect.  The  rooms  he  occupied  himself  were  well  cared  for 
enough,  though  he  informed  me  that  he  saw  no  company  ;  but  the 
others  were  used  as  lumber  rooms.  They  were  filled  with  old  books, 
old  armour,  old  manuscripts,  piled  up  on  the  floor  in  the  greatest  con- 
fusion. There  were  heaps  of  law  documents,  relating  to  his  own 
affairs,  which  had  no  better  treatment.  I  suppose  my  new  friend 
saw  by  the  expression  of  my  face  that  I  thought  him  a  very  eccen- 
tric personage,  for  he  suddenly  observed,  "  I  have  taken  a  strong 
fancy  to  you,  young  gentleman,  and  I  am  not  easily  pleased ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  which  you  must  beware  of  if  you  want  our  friend- 
ship to  continue.  I  cannot  be  troubled  with  questions.  The  man 
who  left  me  all  these  things  was  worried  to  death  by  the  curiosity 
of  other  people.  '  Where  did  you  get  this  ?  How  did  that  come 
into  your  hands  ? '  and  so  on.  There  are  some  things  here,  my 
possession  of  which  would  be  so  envied  by  some  people,  that  I 
should  never  have  a  moment's  peace  from  their  importunities.  If 
you  should  come  across  any  such  treasure  and  should  reveal  the 
place  where  you  found  it,  you  and  I  part  company.  Let  that  be 
thoroughly  understood  between  us."  Of  course  I  promised  never 
to  mention  his  name  or  address  to  anyone.' 

As  William  Henry  paused  a  moment  to  take  breath,  '  That 
will  be  rather  awkward,'  observed  Dennis  gravely;  'of  course, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  but  your  inability  to  give  a  reference  as 
to  the  discovery  of  the  deeds  will  give  rise  to  suspicion.' 

'Suspicion  of  what?'  inquired  Margaret  with  a  flush  on  her 
cheek. 

'  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  document.  I  should  rather  have 
said  would  strengthen  suspicion,  for  that  there  will  be  objectors 
to  it  is  certain.' 
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6  My  cousin  has  nothing  to  do  with  them,'  said  Margaret ; *  surely 
he  is  not  personally  answerable  for  the  genuineness  of  the  deed.' 

'  Certainly  not,'  answered  Dennis  gently. 

'  Pray  go  on,  Willie,'  said  Margaret.  It  was  plain  that  what 
Dennis  had  said  had  annoyed  her  in  some  way ;  not  only  was  he 
himself,  however,  quite  unconscious  of  the  cause  of  offence,  but 
William  Henry  appeared  equally  in  the  dark.  He  glanced  from 
one  to  the  other  with  a  puzzled  look  before  he  took  up  his  tale. 

6 1  have  paid  several  visits  to  the  Templar,  as  I  will  call  him, 
since  then,  and  he  has  been  most  kind  and  hospitable.  As  my 
time  is  not  my  own  and  I  can  only  occasionally  leave  the  office,  he 
has  lent  me  a  latch-key  so  that  I  may  enter  his  chambers  when  I 
please,  and  pursue  my  researches.  In  order,  as  I  believe,  to  re- 
move from  me  any  unpleasant  sense  of  obligation,  he  has  asked 
me  to  catalogue  his  library  for  him  ;  which  is,  of  course,  a  labour 
of  love.' 

*  Why,  my  good  lad,  it  is  evident  the  old  gentleman  intends  to 
adopt  you,  and  will  make  you  his  heir,'  exclaimed  Dennis. 

Though  he  spoke  laughingly,  Margaret  thought  to  herself  that 
such  an  event  was  by  no  means  out  of  the  range  of  possibility. 
Her  cousin  was  certainly  very  attractive ;  had  excellent  manners, 
and,  as  -it  happened,  the  somewhat  exceptional  tastes  that  were 
most  likely  to  recommend  him  to  such  a  patron.  Perhaps  the 
future  that  Willie  had  proposed  to  her  in  the  garden  at  Shottery 
might  not  turn  out  so  wild  a  dream  after  all. 

6 1  think  my  new  friend  has  done  enough  for  me  as  it  is,'  said 
William  Henry  modestly.  '  In  turning  over  some  deeds  yesterday 
I  found  that  document  which  I  brought  home  to-night.  Mr. 

,  I  mean  the  Templar — was  not  at  home,  so  that  I  had  to 

wait  till  I  could  see  him  this  afternoon.  You  may  imagine  what 
a  twenty-four  hours  I  passed.' 

'  I  noticed,  as  I  told  my  uncle,  that  you  had  something  on  your 
mind,'  said  Margaret ;  '  but  that  has  been  for  some  days.  No 
doubt  it  was  this  making  acquaintance  with  your  new  friend  and 
the  possibilities  that  might  arise  from  it.' 

'  No  doubt.  I  confess  I  allowed  myself  to  indulge  in  certain 
hopes,'  returned  the  young  man  with  a  smile,  but  keeping  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  'What  has  happened,  however — always 
supposing  that  the  document  is  genuine — has  been  far  beyond  my 
expectations.  When  I  met  my  patron  and  told  him  what  I  had 
found  he  was  surprised  enough,  but  by  no  means  in  that  state  of 
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elation  which  we  have  just  seen  in  Mr.  Erin  ;  the  reason  of  which 
was,  I  am  convinced,  that  he  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  give 

me  the  thing. 

< « It  is  very  curious,"  he  said.  "  My  cousin  always  set  great 
store  by  those  old  manuscripts,  but  I  did  not  know  there  was 
anything  among  them  so  interesting  as  this.  Perhaps  you  may 
find  some  more ;  at  all  events,  since  but  for  you  this  discovery 
would  certainly  not  have  been  made,  or  at  least  not  in  my  lifetime, 
it  is  but  fair  that  you  should  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  This  note  of 
hand  is  yours." ' 

4  What  a  gracious  gentleman  ! '  exclaimed  Margaret  enthusias- 
tically. '  It  was  not  as  if  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  what  he 
was  giving  away.' 

'  Just  so.  I  am  afraid,  though  I  begged  him  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  that  I  was  not  very  urgent  that  he  should  do  so.  I  could 
not  help  picturing  to  myself  how  Mr.  Erin  would  receive  such  a 
treasure,  and  how  it  might  be  the  means ' — here  he  hesitated  a 
moment — *  of — making  myself  more  acceptable  to  him.' 

Dennis  patted  the  lad  on  the  shoulder  approvingly.  He 
understood  that  in  his  presence  it  was  painful  to  the  young  fellow 
to  allude  to  his  father's  habitually  cold  and  unpaternal  behaviour. 
What  he  did  not  understand  was  that  William  Henry  should  re- 
sent this  friendly  encouragement  as  being  the  manner  of  a  mature 
man  to  a  junior. 

Margaret  for  her  part  attributed  her  cousin's  hesitation  to 
another  cause.  She  felt  that  if  they  had  been  alone  together 
he  would  have  ended  that  last  sentence — {  how  it  might  be  the 
means  of — in  a  different  way. 

4  In  the  end,  of  course,'  continued  William  Henry,  smiling,  <  I 
took  what  the  gods  had  given  me  without  much  scruple,  but  even 
if  nothing  more  should  come  of  it,  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  the 
old  gentleman's  kindness.' 

Nothing  under  the  circumstances  could  be  more  moderate  or 
in  better  taste  than  the  speaker's  manner.  Not  only  was  there 
no  exultation,  such  as  might  easily  have  been  excused  in  a  man  so 
young,  and,  moreover,  so  unaccustomed  to  good  fortune,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  resolutely  determined  not  to  encourage  himself  in 
expectation ;  and  yet  there  was  a  confidence  in  his  tone  which  to ' 
one  at  least  of  those  who  listened  to  him  was  very  significant.  If 
it  is  too  much  to  say  that  pretty  Margaret  had  repented  of  that 
promise  given  to  her  cousin  at  Anne  Hathaway's  cottage,  she  had 
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certainly  thought  it  very  unhopeful ;  or  rather  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  she  had  abstained  from  thinking  of  its  possible 
results  at  all ;  but  that  night  she  could  not  shut  them  cut  from 
her  dreams. 

Mr.  Samuel  Erin  would  probably  have  also  had  his  dreams— 
not  less  agreeable,  though  of  quite  another  kind — but  unfortu- 
nately he  never  went  to  sleep.  Like  Belshazzar  he  beheld  all  night 
a  writing  on  the  wall,  which,  albeit  it  was  not  in  modern  cha- 
racters, needed  in  his  case  no  interpreter.  It  was  Shakespeare's 
autograph.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  inscribed  everywhere,  and,  as 
though  the  secret  of  luminous  paint  had  already  been  discovered, 
to  shine  miraculously  out  of  the  darkness. 

He  came  down  to  the  morning  meal  with  a  face  of  unwonted 
paleness,  but  which,  when  it  turned  to  William  Henry,  wore  also 
an  unwonted  smile.  He  listened  to  his  narration  of  how  he 
became  possessed  of  the  deed  with  interest,  but  without  much 
comment,  and  yet  not  a  word  did  he  say  about  the  precious  docu- 
ment itself.  His  silence,  however,  was  well  understood.  There 
would  that  day  be  a  gathering  of  his  Shakespeare  friends,  who 
would  decide  upon  its  genuineness ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  a  firm  and  cheerful  faith  in  it  such  as  men  pray 
for  so  often  in  vain.  For  the  first  time  for  years  he  addressed  his 
conversation  almost  wholly  to  his  son,  and  even  recalled  events 
connected  with  the  young  man's  childhood.  On  later  matters 
perhaps  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  venture,  lest  memories  of  a  less 
cheerful  kind  should  be  raked  up  with  them. 

'  Do  you  remember,  my  boy,  the  days  when  we  were  wont  to 
spout  Macbeth  together,  and  how  you  had  to  hold  up  the  paper- 
knife  in  your  little  hand  and  say,  "  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see 
before  me?"' 

William  Henry  remembered  them  very  well,  and  said  so.  It 
was  curious  enough  that  Shakespeare  should  be  the  one  common 
ground  they  had  discovered  on  which  to  meet  on  terms  of  amity. 

Then  presently,  '  Have  you  heard  anything  of  young  Talbot 
lately?' 

Talbot  had  been  that  schoolfellow  of  William  Henry  already 
spoken  of,  who  was  a  poetaster  like  himself.  More  fortunate, 
however,  in  worldly  circumstances,  he  had  succeeded  to  a  small 
estate  in  Ireland,  where  he  lived,  save  when  he  occasionally  came 
to  London  for  a  week  or  two  for  pleasure.  On  one  occasion 
William  Henry  had  ventured  to  bring  the  young  man  to  Norfolk 
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Street,  but  lie  had  been  received  with  such  scant  civility  by  the 
master  of  the  house  that  the  visit  had  not  been  repeated.  That 
Mr.  Erin  should  have  given  himself  the  trouble  to  recall  his  name 
spoke  volumes  of  Shakespearean  autograph. 

<  Thank  you,  sir ;  Talbot  is  to  be  in  town  for  a  few  days  at  the 
Blue  Bear  in  the  Strand,  I  believe.' 

6 1  beg  if  you  see  him,  then,  that  you  will  give  him  my  compli- 
ments,' said  Mr.  Erin  graciously. 

The  transformation  was  quite  magical.  It  was  as  though 
some  humble  wight  dwelling  in  the  shadow  of  King  Bulcinoso's  dis- 
pleasure had  suddenly  become  first  favourite,  and,  instead  of  re- 
ceiving buffets,  had  been  given  his  Majesty's  hand  to  kiss. 

Margaret  had  never  liked  her  uncle  so  much  as  in  this  new 
character,  and  was  indignant  with  her  cousin  that  he  did  not 
respond  to  his  father's  kindness  with  more  enthusiasm. 

<  If  he  had  behaved  so  to  me,  Willie,  I  should  have  met  him 
half  way,'  she  afterwards  said  reprovingly. 

6  Yes,'  answered  the  young  man  gravely,  '  because  you  would 
have  known  that  he  loved  you  for  your  own  sake.'  Then  with 
a  gentle  sigh  he  added,  '  Why  don't  you  meet  me  half  way, 
Maggie?' 

She  did  not  indeed  reply  as  he  would  have  had  her,  but  her 
tender  glance  betrayed  that  if  she  had  not  got  half  way,  she  was 
on  the  road  to  meet  him. 

He  went  away  to  his  work  as  usual,  but  by  no  means  in  his  usual 
frame  of  mind.  Nor  were  those  he  left  behind  him  less  moved 
by  his  late  proceedings  than  himself. 

Before  midday  the  parlour  in  Norfolk  Street  was  the  reception 
room  of  quite  a  throng  of  dilettanti,  some  summoned  that  very 
morning  by  Mr.  Erin's  special  invitation.  The  new-found  deed 
was  handed  round  among  these  enthusiasts  as  a  new-born  babe, 
heir  to  millions,  but  about  whom  there  are  some  doubts  as  to  its 
legitimacy,  might  be  received  by  a  select  circle  of  female  gossips, 
while  the  proprietor,  like  a  husband  confident  in  his  wife's  fidelity, 
regards  their  investigations  with  a  complacent  smile.  They  ex- 
amined it  tenderly  but  with  great  caution,  through  spectacles  of 
every  description,  and  in  silence  befitting  so  momentous  an  occa- 
sion ;  yet  by  their  countenances,  lit  by  a  certain  <  fearful  joy,'  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  upon  the  whole  they  were  satisfied — nay 
glutted — by  the  inspection. 

'  Well,  gentlemen  ?  '  inquired  Mr.  Erin  with  mock  humility— a 
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mere  pretence  of  submission  to  a  possible  adverse  opinion.  ( What 
say  you,  my  dear  Sir  Frederick,  what  is  your  verdict  ?' 

He  had  appealed  to  one  Sir  Frederick  Eden,  a  Shakespearean 
critic  of  no  mean  distinction,  and  who,  being  the  only  titled  per- 


mm 


son  present,  might  naturally  be  considered  as  the  foreman  of  the 


'It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Erin,'  replied  that  gentleman  with 
great  solemnity,  '  that  this  most  interesting  document  is  valid.' 
A  hushed  murmur  of  corroboration  and  applause  broke  from 
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the  little  throng.     '  That  is  my  view  also,'  said  one  ;  <  And  mine,' 
6  And  mine,'  added  other  voices. 

If  Mr.  Erin  had  just  been  elected  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (with  the  Empire  of  India  thrown  in  by  anticipation),  and 
was  receiving  the  first  act  of  allegiance  from  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  he  could  not  have  looked  more  gratified  and  serene. 

<  That  is  certainly  the  conclusion,'  he  observed  with  modesty, 
<  which  I  myself  have  arrived  at.' 

Then  he  told  how  William  Henry  had  become  possessed  of 
the  document,  a  narration  which  redoubled  their  interest  and  ex- 
citement. 

«  Sir,'  said  Sir  Frederick  with  emotion,  <  I  felicitate  you  on  the 
possession  of  such  a  son.' 

There  were  reasons,  as  we  know,  which  made  this  congratula- 
tion a  mere  matter  of  compliment,  and,  up  to  this  time,  by  no 
means  an  acceptable  one;  but  it  was  with  no  little  pride  and 
satisfaction  that  Mr.  Erin  now  acknowledged  it. 

<  He  is  a  good  lad,'  he  said, ( a  discreet  and  well-ordered  lad  ; 
and,  of  course,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  that  he  has  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  this  gentleman — wThoever  he  may  be — to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this — this  manifestation.' 

It  was  a  strange  word  to  use,  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
not  an  inappropriate  one.  To  Mr.  Samuel  Erin  the  occurrence  in 
question  seemed  little  less  than  a  miracle,  and  William  Henry  the 
instrument  through  which  it  had  been  vouchsafed  to  his  wonder- 
ing eyes. 

f  What  we  have  to  consider,'  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice 
in  hushed  solemnity,  '  is  that,  in  all  probability,  other  papers  con- 
nected with  the  immortal  bard  may  be  produced  from  the  same 
source.' 

The  company  nodded  their  wigs  in  unison.  It  was  as  though 
in  their  mind's  eye  a  dish  of  peaches  had  been  placed  on  the  table 
before  them  ;  their  very  mouths  watered. 

<  There  is  one  circumstance,'  said  Sir  Frederick,  who  still  held 
the  document  in  his  hands,  rather  to  his  host's  discomfort,  who 
well  knew  what  temptation  was,  and  had  become  anxious  for  the 
return  of  his  property,  '  which  I  think  has  hitherto  escaped  our 
notice  :  in  examining  the  document  we  have  neglected  the  seals. 
I  have  just  discovered  by  close  scrutiny  that  they  represent  that 
ancient  game  the  quintin.     Here  is  the  upright  beam,  here  is  the 
bar,  here  is  the  bag.' 
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The  company  crowded  round,  most  of  them  with  magnifying 
glasses,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  beetles  who,  with  pro- 
jecting eyes  and  solemn  looks,  investigate  for  the  first  time  some 
new  and  promising  article  of  food. 

4  At  the  top  of  the  seal,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,'  continued  Sir 
Frederick  in  pompous  tones,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  without 
whose  intelligence  a  great  discovery  would  have  passed  un- 
noticed, 'you  will  recognise  the  ring,  to  unhook  which  with  his 
lance  was  the  object  of  the  tilter  ;  if  he  failed  to  accomplish  it, 
the  bar,  moving  swiftly  on  its  pivot,  swung  round  the  bag,  which, 
striking  smartly  on  the  tilter's  back,  was  almost  certain  of  un- 
horsing him.' 

'  We  see  it — it  is  here ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,'  gasped  the 
excited  company. 

'  Now,  mark  you,  this  is  not  only  curious,'  resumed  the  knight, 
'  but  corroborative  of  the  genuineness  of  the  document  in  a  very 
high  degree.  Observe  the  very  close  analogy  which  this  instru- 
ment bears  to  the  name  of  Shake-spear.  Is  it  not  almost  certain, 
therefore,  that  this  seal  belonged  to  our  immortal  bard,  and  was 
always  used  by  him  in  his  legal  transactions  ?  ' 

6  Then  rose  the  hushed  amaze  of  hand  and  eye.'  For  some 
moments  no  voice  broke  the  awful  silence ;  but  presently,  under 
deep  emotion,  Mr.  Erin  spoke. 

4  A  revelation,'  he  said,  '  always  needs  an  expounder,  and  in 
our  friend  Sir  Frederick  we  have  found  one.  Thanks  to  your  keen 
intelligence,  sir,  the  value  of  this  deed  has  been  placed  beyond  all 
question.' 

6 1  am  very  glad  to  have  been  of  some  slight  service  to  the 
cause  of  literary  discovery,'  returned  Sir  Frederick  modestly.  <  Per- 
haps some  other  lights  may  strike  me  if  you  will  allow  me  to  take 
the  document  home  with  me.' 

*  Indeed  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  put  in  Mr.  Erin  preci- 
pitately ;  '  not,  of  course,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  have  the  least 
doubt  of  your  good  faith,'  he  added  in  gentler  tones,  <  but  in  justice 
to  my  son — unhappily  absent,  and  to  whom  it  belongs — I  can 
hardly  suffer  the  deed  to  leave  my  custody.  Perhaps  at  another 
time  ' — for  his  friend  was  looking  anything  but  pleased — fi  your 
request  shall  be  complied  with,  but  at  present  it  must  be  here 
for  the  satisfaction  of  doubters.  Such  a  person,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  is  among  us  even  now.' 

A  murmur  of  indignation  arose  from  all  sides.     They  cast  at 
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one  another  such  furious  glances  as  the  Thracian  nymphs  may 
have  done  before  tearing  Orpheus  to  pieces. 

4  Yes,  Mr.  Dennis,'  continued  the  host  sarcastically,  addressing 
the  unhappy  Frank,  who  had  hitherto  remained  unnoticed  and 
quiescent,  <  I  have  reason  to  believe  from  the  expression  of  your 
features,  when  I  connect  it  with  certain  remarks  that  fell  from 
you  in  Shottery  Park  the  other  day,  that  you  are  our  only  sceptic.' 

If  to  an  assembly  of  divines  in  Convocation  '  the  Infidel,'  so 
often  alluded  to  in  the  abstract  in  their  discourses  from  the  pulpit, 
had  been  suddenly  presented  to  them  in  the  concrete,  they  could  not 
have  looked  at  him  with  a  greater  horror  than  that  with  which  the 
company  regarded  the  young  man  thus  thrust  upon  their  attention. 

< Indeed,  indeed,  Mr.  Erin,'  pleaded  Dennis,  'I  have  never 
uttered  a  syllable  that  could  be  construed,  or  even  perverted,  into 
doubt/ 

(  One  may  look  daggers  and  yet  speak  none,'  returned  Mr. 
Erin  with  severity  (and  that  he  should  thus  venture  to  misquote 
his  favourite  bard  showed  even  more  than  his  tone  the  perturba- 
tion of  his  mind).  '  The  document,  however,  will  be  left  here — 
here,'  he  repeated  significantly,  'for  your  private  scrutiny  and 
investigation ;  I  only  trust  that  you  may  find  cause  to  withdraw 
your  aspersions,  groundless  in  themselves,  as  they  are  disparaging 
to  my  dear  son  William  Henry,  and  offensive  to  this  respectable  and 
learned  company,  about,  as  I  see  with  regret,  to  take  their  leave.' 

If  Mr.  Erin  had  suddenly  seized  a  hammer  and  smote  him  on 
the  forehead,  Mr.  Dennis  could  hardly  have  been  more  astonished 
than  at  this  gratuitous  onslaught.  He  resolved  to  wait  till  the 
company  had  dispersed,  which,  at  that  broad  hint  received  from 
its  host,  it  proceeded  to  do,  and  then  demand  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Erin,  however,  anticipated  him.  « I  was  somewhat  more 
vehement,  Dennis,'  he  said,  <  in  the  remarks  that  I  addressed  to 
you  just  now  than  the  occasion  demanded ;  but  the  fact  is,  some 
sort  of  diversion  was  imperatively  demanded.  My  friends,  I  saw, 
were  getting  turbulent ;  the  discovery  of  the  quintin  on  the  seal 
was  too  much  for  them,  already  excited  as  they  were  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  extraordinary  document.  Sir  Frederick  in  particular, 
under  circumstances  of  such  extreme  temptation,  I  knew  to  be 
capable  of  any  outrage.  I  made  you— I  confess  it— the  scapegoat, 
by  means  of  which  the  safety  of  the  precious  manuscript  has  been 
secured.  In  compensation,  take  it  and  look  at  it  as  long  as  you 
like.  What  I  said  about  your  incredulity,  though  somewhat  justi- 
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iied  by  the  past,  you  mast  admit,  was  in  the  main  but  a  pious 
fraud.  Like  any  man  of  intelligence,  you  cannot  but  revere  the 
document.  It  is  yours,  say,  for  the  next  five  minutes.  Then  it 
goes  into  my  iron  case,  for  "  Who  shall  be  true  to  us,"  as  he  whose 
honoured  name  lies  there  before  you,  in  his  own  handwriting,  has 
observed,  "  if  we  be  unsecret  to  ourselves  ?  " : 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  UNWELCOME  VISITOR. 

ALTHOUGH  it  may  be  very  true  that  kings  can  affect  but  little  the 
happiness  of  their  subjects,  the  petty  kings  of  every  household — 
from  Paterfamilias  the  First  down  to  his  latest  descendants — have 
a  very  important  influence  in  that  way.  The  difference  which  a 
morose  or  cheerful  parent  makes  in  the  lives  of  those  beneath  their 
roof  is  incalculable.  In  the  one  case  the  atmosphere  of  existence 
is  all  cloud,  in  the  other,  all  sunshine.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
up  to  this  period  the  Jupiter  of  the  little  household  in  Norfolk 
Street  had  been  something  of  a  Jupiter  Pluvius.  There  were 
storms,  there  were  tears ;  and  even  when  it  was  not  so,  the 
domestic  sky  was  sullen.  From  the  date  of  the  discovery  however 
of  that  note  of  hand,  from  William  Shakespeare  to  John  Hemynge, 
the  weather  cleared.  Moreover,  matters  looked  all  the  brighter  by 
contrast.  It  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  that  selfish  persons 
of  strong  will  possess,  that  when  they  do  condescend  to  be  genial, 
people  are  prone  to  believe  that  they  always  were  so,  or  at  all 
events  that  they  have  misjudged  them  in  setting  them  down  as 
churlish. 

So  in  the  orient,  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  long-hid  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  this  new  appearing  sight, 

And  mortal  looks  adore  his  majesty. 

Mr.  Erin's  domestics  began  to  acknowledge  that  their  master  was 
not  half  a  bad  fellow ;  and  his  niece,  to  whom,  however,  it  is  but 
fair  to  say,  he  had  always  been  kind,  was  quite  triumphant  over  his 
new-found  good  nature.  « Now,  W7illie,  did  I  not  always  tell  you 
so  ?  '  &c.,  while  Frank  Dennis  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
at  last  been  quite  forgiven  his  heretical  doubts  as  to  whether  deer 
could  shed  tears  as  easily  as  their  antlers. 

As  to  William  Henry  himself,  the  strides  he  had  made  in  Mr. 
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Erin's  favour,  thanks  to  that  'find'  of  his  in  the  'Templar's' 
chambers,  was  something  magical,  as  if  he  had  got  seven-league 
boots  on.  His  father  even  called  him  Samuel,  as  though  he  were 
verily  and  indeed  that  son  he  had  lost  with  all  the  hopes  that 
were  wrapped  up  in  him.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
this  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  the  birth  of  new  hopes; 
William  Henry,  indeed,  though  he  had  twice  visited  his  friend 
in  the  Temple  since  that  one  momentous  occasion,  had  found 
nothing  new— or  rather  very  old— there  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
what  Mr.  Erin  justly  thought  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune,  and 
one  that  showed  promise  of  much  more,  had  befallen  him.  On 
looking  over  his  patron's  papers  he  came  across  a  deed  of  no  great 
antiquity  in  truth,  but  which  to  that  gentleman  himself  was 
especially  valuable,  since  it  established  his  right  to  a  certain 
property  that  had  long  been  the  subject  of  litigation.  For  this, 
something  was  certainly  due  to  the  young  man  himself,  since,  but 
for  his  legal  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  document, 
he  might  easily  have  passed  it  over  as  being  of  no  importance.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  so  very  surprising  that  the  old  gentleman  in  a 
sudden  glow  of  gratitude,  for  which  his  mind,  from  its  natural 
leaning  towards  the  young  fellow  was,  as  it  were,  '  ready  laid,'  had 
given  him  a  promise  that  whatever  he  might  henceforth  discover 
among  his  papers  of  general  interest,  should  by  way  of  recom- 
pense for  the  service  he  had  rendered  him,  become  his  own. 

Grladly  as  William  Henry  himself  doubtless  received  this  mark 
of  his  patron's  favour,  his  joy  could  hardly  have  exceeded  that  of 
Mr.  Erin  when  the  news  was  communicated  to  him.  It  must  needs 
be  confessed,  however,  that  his  gratitude  was  not  wholly  disso- 
ciated from  a  sense  of  favours  to  come. 

'  Why,  my  dear  lad,'  he  cried,  '  this  note  of  hand  of  Shake- 
speare's, priceless  as  it  is,  may  be  yet  outdone  by  what  remains  to 
be  discovered.  In  this  strange  treasure-trove  of  which  you  speak, 
of  the  contents  of  which,  both  as  to  their  nature  and  value,  their 
owner  seems  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  there  may  be,  for  all  we  know, 
whole  letters  in  Shakespeare's  handwriting,  copies  of  his  plays, 
a  sonnet  or  two,  possibly  even  the  skeleton  of  some  play  which  he 
never  filled  in  with  flesh-and-blood  characters,  the  hint  of  some 
divine  tragedy— gracious  Goodness  ! '  and  Mr.  Erin  threw  up  his 
hands  in  speechless  ecstasy  as  though  a  glimpse  of  Heaven  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  him  of  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  dis- 
course further. 
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4  Of  course  it  is  possible,  sir,'  returned  William  Henry  gravely. 
*  But  for  my  part  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  think  of  what  may 
be  lying  in  yonder  lumber  rooms.  Just  now,  indeed,  I  am  giving 
my  attention  solely  to  my  patron's  library,  arranging  the  book- 
shelves and  making  out  the  catalogue.  After  his  generous  promise 
I  purposely  forego  the  pleasure  of  investigation  lest  I  should  be 
considered  grasping.' 

4  Fire ! '  interrupted  the  old  man  suddenly  with  tremulous 
anxiety.  '  Think  of  fire  !  You  know  what  happened  at  Clopton 
House ;  and  though  of  course  your  patron  would  never  wilfully 
destroy  a  scrap  of  paper  with  any  antiquity  about  it,  yet  who  can 
guard  against  accident — carelessness  ?  One  spark  from  a  candle 
and  the  world  may  be  robbed  of  we  know  not  what.  Oh,  my  dear 
lad,  for  the  world's  sake,  if  not  for  mine,  I  pray  you  lose  no  time. 
Never  mind  your  work  ;  I'll  settle  all  that  with  Bingley.  Stick 
to  the  lumber-room — I  mean  the  precious  manuscripts. 

Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.' 

The  eagerness  of  the  old  man  was  in  its  intensity  quite  touch- 
ing. No  lover  entreating  his  mistress  for  the  momentous  mono- 
syllable could  have  been  more  earnest,  or  even  more  passionate. 
William  Henry  himself,  who,  throughout  the  late  stirring  incidents, 
which  promised  to  affect  his  future  so  nearly,  had  kept  himself 
studiously  calm  and  quiet,  was  deeply  moved. 

'  I  will  do  my  best,  sir,'  he  replied  in  agitated  tones ;  c  nothing 
pleases  me  better  than  to  give  you  pleasure.' 

'  That  is  well  said,'  returned  the  old  man  graciously.  Margaret 
looked  on  with  approving  eyes.  Supposing  even  what  the  young 
man  had  so  rashly  set  his  heart  on  should  bear  no  fruit — if  his 
dream  should  not  be  realised — it  was  surely  well  that  such  friendly 
relations  should  be  established  between  him  and  the  man  who, 
if  not  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  was  his  natural  protector.  It  was 
very  satisfactory  also  to  see  that  Willie  was  responding  to  Mr. 
Erin's  overtures  of  good  will. 

As  to  these  last  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  her  uncle's  change 
of  front  towards  her  cousin  (to  whom  indeed  he  had  hitherto 
shown  no  front  at  all,  but  had  turned  his  back  upon  him) ;  and 
that  very  evening  there  was  another  proof  of  it.  As  the  three  were 
sitting  down  to  supper,  William  Henry  noticed  that  the  table  was 
laid  for  four.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  Dennis  was  coming,  but  he  knew  that  the 
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architect  was  out  of  town  on  business.  He  was  not  yet  on  such 
intimate  terms  with  the  master  of  the  house  as  to  inquire  who 
was  the  expected  guest,  and  supposed  him  to  be  one  of  the 
Shakespearean  literati  who  were  now  dropping  in  at  all  times. 

Presently  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  whereat  Margaret 
looked  at  her  uncle  with  a  significant  smile,  and  her  uncle  looked 
at  William  Henry. 

( I  have  got  a  pleasant  surprise  for  you,  my  lad,'  he  said  gaily. 
'  Some  time  ago— indeed  it  was  before  Maggie  came  to  live  with 

us you  had  a  friend  whose  companionship  I  thought  was  doing 

you  no  good,  and  I  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder.  It  is  never  too 
late  to  own  oneself  in  the  wrong  ;  he  certainly  did  you  no  harm 
and  perhaps  intended  none.  It  is  only  natural  that  you  should 
have  friends  of  your  own  age,  and  that  they  should  be  made 
welcome  in  your  father's  house  ;  so,  as  you  told  me  he  was  in  town, 
I  sent  round  a  note  to  him  to  ask  him  to  drop  in  to-night  to 
supper.' 

Before  William  Henry  could  reply,  the  door  opened  and  the 
servant  announced  Mr.  Keginald  Talbot. 

The  new-comer  was  a  fresh-complexioned  young  gentleman  of 
about  eighteen  or  so,  rather  clumsily  built  for  his  age,  with  long, 
reddish-brown  hair  and  bold  eyes.  They  did  not  look  at  all  like 
near-sighted  eyes,  but  he  wore  round  his  neck  what  was  then 
called  a  quizzing-glass,  held  by  the  hand,  through  which  he  now 
surveyed  the  present  company.  His  attire,  if  not  more  fashion- 
able than  Mr.  Erin's  guests  were  wont  to  wear,  showed  a  much 
greater  taste  for  colours.  His  waistcoat  was  heavily  laced,  and 
the  buckles  on  his  shoes,  if,  as  was  probable,  they  were  not  made 
of  real  diamonds,  shone  by  candlelight  as  though  they  had  been. 

'  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Erin,'  he  said,  '  'pon  honour,  to  let 
me  drop  in  in  this  way.  If  I  had  known  that  there  were  ladies 
present ' — here  he  glanced  at  Margaret  and  bowed  like  a  dancing- 
master — *  I  would  have  put  on  more  suitable  apparel.' 

'  Pooh,  pooh  !  you're  smart  enough,'  said  Mr.  Erin  in  a  tone  in 
which  contempt  and  politeness  struggled  ludicrously  for  the  upper 
hand.  <  This  is  only  my  niece,  Margaret  Slade  ;  there's  your  old 
friend,  William  Henry.  Didn't  I  say,  my  lad  '—here  he  turned 
to  his  son  and  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder — <  that  I  had  got  a 
surprise  for  you?' 

Of  course  Mr.  Erin  had  meant  it  well,  just  as  he  had  done 
when  he  had  made  him  that  priceless  present  of  <  Stokes,  the 
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Vaulting  Master,'  but,  as  in  that  case,  it  would  have  seemed  to  a 
close  observer  that  he  had  not  exactly  hit  upon  the  meed  of  merit 
most  to  William  Henry's  fancy.  That  young  gentleman  shook 
hands  indeed  with  the  new-comer  cordially  enough,  but,  whether 
from  surprise  or  some  other  cause,  could  at  first  find  no  better 
topic  to  converse  upon  than  the  weather. 

6 1  suppose,'  he  said,  *  you  have  not  been  having  much  more 
sun  where  you  have  come  from  than  we  have  had.' 

<  Sun  ! '  echoed  the  other  drily.  '  I  suppose  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  weather  of  Norfolk  Street  and  that  of  the  Strand. 
I  have  been  in  London,  as  I  wrote  to  you  I  should  be,  these  ten 
days,  and  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  if  you  had  cared  to  cdme  and 
see  me.' 

*  I  didn't  understand  that  from  your  letter,'  stammered  William 
Henry.     <  I  thought ' 

*  I  think  I  can  explain  this  matter,  Mr.   Talbot,'  interposed 
Mr.  Erin ;  4  satisfactorily  as  far  as  William  Henry  is  concerned,  if 
somewhat  to  my  own  disadvantage.    Under  a  misconception  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  explain,  I  had  tacitly  forbidden  my  son  to  visit 
you.     I  am  sorry  for  it.     I  hope  you  will  now  make  up  for  it  by 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  one  another  while  you  remain  in  town.' 

'  You're  very  good,  I'm  sure,'  said  Talbot.  He  looked  from 
father  to  son  in  a  vague  and  puzzled  way,  and  then  he  looked  at 
Margaret  through  his  spyglass.  The  young  lady,  annoyed  to  be  so 
surveyed,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  Mr.  Erin,  with  some  revival  of 
his  old  caustic  tone,  inquired,  *  Do  you  propose  to  deprive  your 
friends  at  home  of  your  society  for  any  length  of  time  ?  ' 

c  A  week  or  two,  perhaps  more,'  returned  the  other,  without  a 
shade  of  annoyance ;  he  had  evidently  taken  his  host's  remark  au 
serieux.  '  I  am  come  up  on  business  of  my  own,'  he  added  grandly  ; 
'  for  as  to  old  Docket,  though  my  articles  are  not  yet  run  out,  I 
treat  him  as  I  please.' 

6  You  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  a  competence  of 
your  own,  I  conclude.' 

'  Well,  yes ;  that  is,  I  come  into  it  on  my  majority.  Some- 
thing in  land  and  also  in  hand.  I  shall  then  leave  the  law  and 
pursue  the  profession  of  a  man  of  letters.' 

'  Heaven  deliver  us  ! '  ejaculated  Mr.  Erin. 

'  Sir  ?  '  exclaimed  the  visitor. 

4  And  make  us  thankful  for  all  its  mercies,'  added  his  host, 
bending  over  his  plate. 
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6 1  beg  pardon  ;  grace,'  muttered  Mr.  Talbot,  growing  red  to 
the  roots  of  his  hair. 

Margaret  reddened  too,  for  it  was  not  usual  with  her  uncle 
to  say  grace ;  and  William  Henry  reddened  also  with  suppressed 
laughter.  He  had  not  given  his  father  credit  for  so  much  dexterity. 

<  And  now  I  daresay,  William  Henry,  you  would  like  a  talk  with 
your  old  friend  in  your  own  room,'  observed  Mr.  Erin  ;  « you  must 
make  Mr.  Talbot  quite  at  home  here.' 

The  young  gentleman  looked  as  if  he  would  quite  as  soon  have 
remained  in  the  society  of  Miss  Margaret,  who  had  obviously 
attracted  his  admiration,  while  William  Henry  could  hardly  re- 
press a  groan.  But  so  broad  a  hint  could  scarcely  be  ignored, 
and  the  two  young  men  retreated  together  accordingly. 

'I  hope  William  Henry  is  pleased,  my  dear,'  said  the  old 
gentleman,  when  he  found  himself  alone  with  his  niece.  '  He 
cannot  say  that  I  have  not  made  some  little  sacrifice.  But  why 
had  he  not  been  to  see  this  fellow — I  gave  him  leave.' 

'  Nay,  sir,  you  did  not  give  him  leave  implicitly  ;  you  said  that 
if  he  met  Mr.  Talbot  he  was  to  give  him  your  compliments.  Willie 
is  always  so  very  particular  not  to  overstep  your  permission  in  any 
way.' 

Mr.  Erin  muttered  an  articulate  sound  such  as  a  bumble-bee 
makes  when  imprisoned  between  two  panes  of  glass.  It  was  not 
exactly  <  hum,'  but  it  resembled  it.  William  Henry  was  now  all 
that  he  could  wish  him  to  be,  but  there  had  been  occasions — though 
to  be  sure  there  was  no  need  to  think  of  them — when  he  had 
not  been  so  very  careful  to  obey  the  paternal  commands. 

6  Well,  I  hope  he  appreciates  my  little  surprise,'  he  murmured  ; 
'  "  a  man  of  letters,"  forsooth !  Never,  never,  was  I  so  pestered 
by  a  popinjay.' 

(To  "be  continued.) 
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I. 

ALTER       DENE, 

deacon,  in  his 
faultless  clerical 
coat  and  broad 
felt  hat,  strolled 
along  slowly,  sun- 
ning himself  as  he 
went,  after  his 
wont,  down  the 
pretty  central  lane 
of  West  Churn- 
side.  It  was  just 
the  idyllic  village 
best  suited  to  the 
taste  of  such  an 

idyllic  young  curate  as  Walter  Dene.  There  were  cottages  with 
low-thatched  roofs,  thickly  overgrown  with  yellow  stonecrop  and 
pink  houseleek ;  there  were  trellis-work  porches  up  which  the 
scented  dog-rose  and  the  fainter  honeysuckle  clambered  together 
in  sisterly  rivalry ;  there  were  pargeted  gable-ends  of  Elizabethan 
farmhouses,  quaintly  varied  with  black  oak  joists  and  moulded 
plaster  panels.  At  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  ancient  elm-trees, 
the  heavy  square  tower  of  the  old  church  closed  in  the  little  vista 
— a  church  with  a  round  Norman  doorway  and  dog-tooth  arches, 
melting  into  Early  English  lancets  in  the  aisle,  and  finishing  up 
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with  a  great  Decorated  east  window  by  the  broken  cross  and 
yew-tree.  Not  a  trace  of  Perpendicularity  about  it  anywhere— 
<  If  it  were  Perpendicular,'  said  Walter  Dene  to  himself  often, 
6 1  really  think,  in  spite  of  my  uncle,  I  should  have  to  look  out 
for  another  curacy.' 

Yes,  it  was  a  charming  village,  and  a  charming  country  ;  but, 
above  all,  it  was  rendered  habitable  and  pleasurable  for  a  man  of 
taste  by  the  informing  presence  of  Christina  Eliot.  *  I  don't  think 
I  shall  propose  to  Christina  this  week  after  all,'  thought  Walter 
Dene  as  he  strolled  along  lazily.  « The  most  delightful  part  of 
love-making  is  certainly  its  first  beginning.  The  little  tremor  of 
hope  and  expectation ;  the  half-needless  doubt  you  feel  as  to 
whether  she  really  loves  you ;  the  pains  you  take  to  pierce  the 
thin  veil  of  maidenly  reserve  ;  the  triumph  of  detecting  her  in  a 
blush  or  a  flutter  when  she  sees  you  coming — all  these  are  deli- 
cate little  morsels  to  be  rolled  daintily  on  the  critical  palate,  and 
not  to  be  swallowed  down  coarsely  at  one  vulgar  gulp.  Poor  child, 
she  is  on  tenter-hooks  of  hesitation  and  expectancy  all  the  time,  I 
know ;  for  I'm  sure  she  loves  me  now,  I'm  sure  she  loves  me  ;  but 
I  must  wait  a  week  yet :  she  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  it  here- 
after. We  must  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  ;  we 
must  not  eat  up  all  our  capital  at  one  extravagant  feast,  and  then 
lament  the  want  of  our  interest  ever  afterward.  Let  us  live 
another  week  in  our  first  fool's  paradise  before  we  enter  on  the 
safer  but  less  tremulous  pleasures  of  sure  possession.  We  can 
enjoy  first  love  but  once  in  a  lifetime  ;  let  us  enjoy  it  now  while 
we  can,  and  not  fling  away  the  chance  prematurely  by  mere 
childish  precipitancy.'  Thinking  which  thing,  Walter  Dene 
halted  a  moment  by  the  churchyard  wall,  picked  a  long  spray  of 
scented  wild  thyme  from  a  mossy  cranny,  and  gazed  into  the  blue 
sky  above  at  the  graceful  swifts  who  nested  in  the  old  tower,  as 
they  curved  and  circled  through  the  yielding  air  on  their  evenly 
poised  and  powerful  pinions. 

Just  at  that  moment  old  Mary  Long  came  out  of  her  cottage  to 
speak  with  the  young  parson.  <  If  ye  plaze,  Maister  Dene,'  she  said 
in  her  native  west  country  dialect,  4  our  Nully  would  like  to  zee  'ee. 
She's  main  ill  to-day, zur,  and  she  belike  to  die  a'most,  Fin  thinking/ 

'  Poor  child,  poor  child,'  said  Walter  Dene  tenderly.  <  She's  a 
dear  little  thing,  Mrs.  Long,  is  your  Nellie,  and  I  hope  she  may 
yet  be  spared  to  you.  I'll  come  and  see  her  at  once,  and  try  if  I 
can  do  anything  to  ease  her,' 
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He  crossed  the  road  compassionately  with  the  tottering  old 
grandmother,  giving  her  his  helping  hand  over  the  kerbstone, 
and  following  her  with  bated  breath  into  the  close  little  sick- 
room. Then  he  flung  open  the  tiny  casement  with  its  diamond- 
leaded  panes,  so  as  to  let  in  the  fresh  summer  air,  and  picked  a 
few  sprigs  of  sweet-briar  from  the  porch,  which  he  joined  with  the 
geranium  from  his  own  button-hole  to  make  a  tiny  nosegay  for 
the  sick  girl.  After  that,  he  sat  and  talked  awhile  gently  in  an 
undertone  to  pale,  pretty  little  Nellie  herself,  and  went  away  at 
last  promising  to  send  her  some  jelly  and  some  soup  from  the 
vicarage  kitchen. 

*  She's  a  sweet  little  child,'  he  said  to  himself  musingly, 
4  though  I'm  afraid  she's  not  long  for  this  world  now ;  and  the 
poor  like  these  small  attentions  dearly.  They  get  them  seldom, 
and  value  them  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  fulness  they  imply, 
rather  than  for  the  sake  of  the  mere  things  themselves.  I  can 
order  a  bottle  of  calf  s-foot  at  the  grocer's,  and  Carter  can  set  it  in 
a  mould  without  any  trouble ;  while  as  for  the  soup,  some  tinned 
mock-turtle  and  a  little  fresh  stock  makes  a  really  capital  mixture 
for  this  sort  of  thing.  It  costs  so  little  to  give  these  poor  souls 
pleasure,  and  it  is  a  great  luxury  to  oneself  undeniably.  But, 
after  all,  what  a  funny  trade  it  is  to  set  an  educated  man  to  do  ! 
They  send  us  up  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  give  us  a  distinct  taste 
for  ^Eschylus  and  Catullus,  Dante  and  Milton,  Mendelssohn 
and  Chopin,  good  claret  and  olives  farcies,  and  then  bring  us 
down  to  a  country  village,  to  look  after  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
ailments  of  rheumatic  old  washerwomen  !  If  it  were  not  for 
poetry,  flowers,  and  Christina,  I  really  think  I  should  succumb 
entirely.' 

'  He's  a  dear,  good  man,  that  he  is,  is  young  passon,'  mur- 
mured old  Mary  Long  as  Walter  disappeared  between  the  elm- 
trees  ;  '  and  he  do  love  the  poor  and  the  zick,  the  same  as  if  he 
was  their  own  brother.  Grod  bless  his  zoul,  the  dear,  good  vulla, 
vor  all  his  kindness  to  our  Nully.' 

Halfway  down  the  main  lane  Walter  came  across  Christina 
Eliot.  As  she  saw  him  she  smiled  and  coloured  a  little,  and  held 
out  her  small  gloved  hand  prettily.  Walter  took  it  with  a  certain 
courtly  and  graceful  chivalry.  .  <  An  exquisite  day,  Miss  Eliot,'  he 
said ;  <  such  a  depth  of  sapphire  in  the  sky,  such  a  faint  undertone 
of  green  on  the  clouds  by  the  horizon,  such  a  lovely  humming  of 
bees  over  the  flickering  hot  meadows  !  On  days  like  this,  one 
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feels  that  Schopenhauer  is  wrong  after  all,  and  that  life  is  some- 
times really  worth  living.' 

<  It  seems  to  me  often  worth  living,'  Christina  answered  ;  « if 
not  for  oneself,  at  least  for  others.  But  you  pretend  to  be  more 
of  a  pessimist  than  you  really  are,  I  fancy,  Mr.  Dene.  Any  one 
who  finds  so  much  beauty  in  the  world  as  you  do  can  hardly  think 
life  poor  or  meagre.  You  seem  to  catch  the  loveliest  points  in 
everything  you  look  at,  and  to  throw  a  little  literary  or  artistic 
reflection  over  them  which  makes  them  even  lovelier  than  they 
are  in  themselves.' 

'  Well,  no  doubt  one  can  increase  one's  possibilities  of  enjoy- 
ment by  carefully  cultivating  one's  own  faculties  of  admiration 
and  appreciation,'  said  the  curate  thoughtfully ;  '  but,  after  all, 
life  has  only  a  few  chapters  that  are  thoroughly  interesting  and 
enthralling  in  all  its  history.  We  ought  not  to  hurry  over  them 
too  lightly,  Miss  Eliot ;  we  ought  to  linger  on  them  lovingly,  and 
make  the  most  of  their  potentialities ;  we  ought  to  dwell  upon 
them  like  "  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out."  It  is  the  mistake 
of  the  world  at  large  to  hurry  too  rapidly  over  the  pleasantest  epi- 
sodes, just  as  children  pick  all  the  plums  at  once  out  of  the 
pudding.  I  often  think  that,  from  the  purely  selfish  and  temporal 
point  of  view,  the  real  value  of  a  life  to  its  subject  may  be  measured 
by  the  space  of  time  over  which  he  has  managed  to  spread  the 
enjoyment  of  its  greatest  pleasures.  Look,  for  example,  at  poetry, 
now.' 

A  faint  shade  of  disappointment  passed  across  Christina's  face 
as  he  turned  from  what  seemed  another  groove  into  that  com- 
paratively indifferent  subject;  but  she  answered  at  once, 'Yes, 
of  course  one  feels  that  with  the  higher  pleasures  at  least ;  but 
there  are  others  in  which  the  interest  of  plot  is  greater,  and 
then  one  looks  naturally  rather  to  the  end.  When  you  begin  a 
good  novel,  you  can't  help  hurrying  through  it  in  order  to  find 
out  what  becomes  of  everybody  at  last.' 

'  Ah,  but  the  highest  artistic  interest  goes  beyond  mere  plot- 
interest.  I  like  rather  to  read  for  the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  to 
loiter  over  the  passages  that  please  me,  but  irrespective  of  what 
goes  before  or  what  comes  after ;  just  as  you,  for  your  part,  like 
to  sketch  a  beautiful  scene  for  its  own  worth  to  you,  irrespective 
of  what  may  happen  to  the  leaves  in  autumn,  or  to  the  cottage 
roof  in  twenty  years  from  this.  By  the  way,  have  you  finished 
that  little  water-colour  of  the  hill  yet  ?  It  is  the  prettiest  thing 
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of  yours   I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  want  to  look  how  you  have 
managed  the  light  on  your  foreground.' 

<  Come  in  and  see  it,'  said  Christina.     <  It's  finished  now,  and, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  it  myself.' 

<  Then  I  know  it  must  be  good,'  the  curate  answered ;  <  for 
vou  are  always  your  own  harshest  critic.'    And  he  turned  in  at  the 


little  gate  with  her,  and  entered  the  village  doctor's  tiny  drawing- 
room. 

Christina  placed  the  sketch  on  an  easel  near  the  window — a 
low  window  opening  to  the  ground,  and  with  long  lithe  festoons 
of  faint-scented  jasmine  encroaching  on  it  from  outside — and  let 
"the  light  fall  on  it  aslant  in  the  right  direction.  It  was  a  pretty 
and  a  clever  sketch  certainly,  with  more  than  a  mere  amateur's 
sense  of  form  and  colour ;  and  Walter  Dene,  who  had  a  true  eye 
for  pictures,  could  conscientiously  praise  it  for  its  artistic  depth 
and  fulness.  Indeed,  on  that  head  at  least,  Walter  Dene's  veracity 
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was  unimpeachable,  however  lax  in  other  matters;  nothing  on 
earth  would  have  induced  him  to  praise  as  good  a  picture  or  a 
sculpture  in  which  he  saw  no  real  merit.  He  sat  a  little  while 
criticising  and  discussing  it,  suggesting  an  improvement  here  or 
an  alteration  there,  and  then  he  rose  hurriedly,  remembering  all 
at  once  his  forgotten  promise  to  little  Nellie.  '  Dear  me,'  he  said, 
6  your  daughter's  picture  has  almost  made  me  overlook  my  proper 
duties,  Mrs.  Eliot.  I  promised  to  send  some  jelly  and  things  at 
once  to  poor  little  Nellie  Long  at  her  grandmother's.  How  very 
wrong  of  me  to  let  my  natural  inclinations  keep  me  loitering  here, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  the  poor  of  my  parish ! ' 
And  he  went  out  with  just  a  gentle  pressure  on  Christina's  hand, 
and  a  look  from  his  eyes  that  her  heart  knew  how  to  read  aright 
at  the  first  glance  of  it. 

*  Do  you  know,  Christie,'  said  her  father,  <  I  sometimes  fancy 
when  I  hear  that  new  parson  fellow  talk  about  his  artistic  feelings, 
and  so  on,  that  he's  just  a  trifle  selfish,  or  at  least  self-centred.  He 
always  dwells  so  much  on  his  own  enjoyment  of  things,  you  know.' 
<  Oh  no,  papa,'  cried  Christina  warmly.  *  He's  anything  but 
selfish,  I'm  sure.  Look  how  kind  he  is  to  all  the  poor  in  the 
village,  and  how  much  he  thinks  about  their  comfort  and  welfare. 
And  whenever  he's  talking  with  one,  he  seems  so  anxious  to  make 
you  feel  happy  and  contented  with  oneself.  He  has  a  sort  of  little 
subtle  flattery  of  manner  about  him  that  is  all  pure  kindliness  ; 
and  he  is  always  thinking  what  he  can  say  or  do  to  please  you,  and 
to  help  you  onward.  What  you  say  about  his  dwelling  on  enjoy- 
ments so  much  is  really  only  his  artistic  sensibility. '  He  feels  things 
so  keenly,  and  enjoys  beauty  so  deeply,  that  he  can't  help  talking 
enthusiastically  about  it  even  a  little  out  of  season.  He  has  more 
feelings  to  display  than  most  men,  and  I'm  sure  that's  the  reason 
why  he  displays  them  so  much.  A  ploughboy  could  only  talk 
enthusiastically  about  roast  beef  and  dumplings  ;  Mr.  Dene  can 
talk  about  everything  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  on  earth  or  in 
heaven.' 

Meanwhile,  Walter  Dene  was  walking  quickly  with  his  mea- 
sured tread — the  even,  regular  tread  of  a  cultivated  gentleman — 
down  the  lane  toward  the  village  grocer's,  saying  to  himself  as  he 
went,  <  There  was  never  such  a  girl  in  all  the  world  as  my  Chris- 
tina. She  may  be  only  a  country  surgeon's  daughter—  a  rosebud 
on  a  hedgerow  bush— but  she  has  the  soul  and  the  eye  of  a  queen 
among  women  for  all  that.  Every  lover  has  deceived  himself  with 
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the  same  sweet  dream,  to  be  sure — how  over-analytic  we  have 
become  nowadays,  when  I  must  needs  half  argue  myself  out  of  the 
sweets  of  first  love  ! — but  then  they  had  not  so  much  to  go  upon 
as  I  have.  She  has  a  wonderful  touch  in  music,  she  has  an  ex- 
quisite eye  in  painting,  she  has  an  Italian  charm  in  manner  and 
conversation.  I  am  something  of  a  connoisseur,  after  all,  and  no 
more  likely  to  be  deceived  in  a  woman  than  I  am  in  a  wine  or  a 
picture.  And  next  week  I  shall  really  propose  formally  to  Chris- 
tina, though  I  know  by  this  time  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  the 
merest  formality.  Her  eyes  are  too  eloquent  not  to  have  told  me 
that  long  ago.  It  will  be  a  delightful  pleasure  to  live  for  her,  and 
in  order  to  make  her  happy.  I  frankly  recognise  that  I  am  naturally 
a  little  selfish — not  coarsely  and  vulgarly  selfish  ;  from  that  dis- 
gusting and  piggish  vice  I  may  conscientiously  congratulate 
myself  that  I  am  fairly  free  ;  but  still  selfish  in  a  refined  and 
cultivated  manner.  Now,  living  with  Christina  and  for  Christina 
will  correct  this  defect  in  my  nature,  will  tend  to  bring  me  nearer 
to  a  true  standard  of  perfection.  When  I  am  by  her  side,  and  then 
only,  I  feel  that  I  am  thinking  entirely  of  her,  and  not  at  all  of 
myself.  To  her  I  show  my  best  side  ;  with  her,  that  best  side 
would  be  always  uppermost.  The  companionship  of  such  a  woman 
makes  life  something  purer,  and  higher,  and  better  worth  having. 
The  one  thing  that  stands  in  our  way  is  this  horrid  practical 
question  of  what  to  live  upon.  I  don't  suppose  Uncle  Arthur  will 
be  inclined  to  allow  me  anything,  and  I  can't  marry  on  my  own 
paltry  income  and  my  curacy  only.  Yet  I  can't  bear  to  keep 
Christina  waiting  indefinitely  till  some  thick-headed  squire  or 
other  chooses  to  take  it  into  his  opaque  brain  to  give  me  a  decent 
living.' 

From  the  grocer's  the  curate  talked  on,  carrying  the  two  tins 
in  his  hand,  as  far  as  the  vicarage.  He  went  into  the  library,  sat 
down  by  his  own  desk,  and  rang  the  bell.  <  Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  give  those  things  to  Carter,  John  ?  '  he  said  in  his  bland 
voice ;  'and  tell  her  to  put  the  jelly  in  a  mould,  and  let  it  set. 
The  soup  must  be  warmed  with  a  little  fresh  stock,  and  seasoned. 
Then  take  them  both  to  old  Mary  Long  the  washerwoman,  for 
her  grandchild.  Is  my  uncle  in  ? ' 

4  No,  Master  Walter,'  answered  the  man — he  was  always 
6  Master  Walter  '  to  the  old  servants  at  his  uncle's — '  the  vicar 
have  gone  over  by  train  to  Churminster.  He  told  me  to  tell  you 
he  wouldn't  be  back  till  evening,  after  dinner.' 
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'  Did  you  see  him  off,  John  ?  ' 

6  Yes,  Master  Walter.     I  took  his  portmanteau  to  the  station.' 

<  This  will  be  a  good  chance,  then,'  thought  Walter  Dene  to 
himself.  <  Very  well,  John,'  he  went  on  aloud  ;  '  I  shall  write  my 
sermon  now.  Don't  let  anybody  come  to  disturb  me.' 

John  nodded  and  withdrew.  Walter  Dene  locked  the  door 
after  him  carefully,  as  he  often  did  when  writing  sermons,  and 
then  lit  a  cigar,  which  was  also  a  not  infrequent  concomitant  of 
his  exegetical  labours.  After  that  he  walked  once  or  twice  up  and 
down  the  room,  paused  a  moment  to  look  at  his  parchment- 
covered  Kabelais  and  Villon  on  the  bookshelf,  peered  out  of 
the  dulled  glass  windows  with  the  crest  in  their  centre,  and  finally 
drew  a  curious  bent  iron  instrument  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
With  it  in  his  hands,  he  went  up  quietly  to  his  uncle's  desk,  and 
began  fumbling  at  the  lock  in  an  experienced  manner.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  his  first  trial  of  skill  in  lock-picking ;  for 
Walter  Dene  was  a  painstaking  and  methodical  man,  and,  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  get  at  and  read  his  uncle's  will, 
he  took  good  care  to  begin  by  fastening  all  the  drawers  in  his  own 
bedroom,  and  trying  his  prentice  hand  at  unfastening  them  again 
in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber. 

After  half  a  minute's  twisting  and  turning,  the  wards  gave 
way  gently  to  his  dexterous  pressure,  and  the  lid  of  the  desk  lay 
open  before  him.  Walter  Dene  took  out  the  different  papers 
one  by  one — there  was  no  need  for  hurry,  and  he  was  not  a  nervous 
person — till  he  came  to  a  roll  of  parchment,  which  he  recognised 
at  once  as  the  expected  will.  He  unrolled  it  carefully  and  quietly, 
without  any  womanish  trembling  or  excitement — <  thank  Heaven,' 
he  said  to  himself,  *  I  am  above  such  nonsense  as  that ' — and  sat 
down  leisurely  to  read  it  in  the  big,  low,  velvet-covered  study 
chair.  As  he  did  so,  he  did  not  forget  to  lay  a  notched  foot-rest 
for  his  feet,  and  to  put  the  little  Japanese  dish  on  the  tiny  table 
by  his  side  to  hold  his  cigar  ash.  «  And  now,'  he  said,  <  for  the 
important  question  whether  Uncle  Arthur  has  left  his  money  to 
me,  or  to  Arthur,  or  to  both  of  us  equally.  He  ought,  of  course, 
to  leave  at  least  half  to  me,  seeing  I  have  become  a  curate  on  pur- 
pose to  please  him,  instead  of  following  my  natural  vocation  to  the 
Bar ;  but  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  if  he  had  left  it  all  to 
Arthur.  He's  a  pig-headed  and  illogical  old  man,  the  vicar  ;  and 
he  can  never  forgive  me,  I  believe,  because,  being  the  eldest  son, 
I  was  not  called  after  him  by  my  father  and  mother.  As  if  that 
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was  my  fault !     Some  people's  ideas  of  personal  responsibility  are 
so  ridiculously  muddled.' 

He  composed  himself  quietly  in  the  arm-chair,  and  glanced 
rapidly  at  the  will  through  the  meaningless  preliminaries  till  he 
came  to  the  significant  clauses.  These  he  read  more  carefully. 
'  All  my  estate  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  and  the  messuage  or 
tenement  known  as  Eedlands,  in  the  parish  of  Lode,  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  to  my  dear  nephew,  Arthur  Dene,'  he  said  to 
himself  slowly  :  '  Oh,  this  will  never  do.'  *  And  I  give  and 


bequeath  to  my  said  nephew,  Arthur  Dene,  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  three  per  cent,  consolidated  annuities,  now 
standing  in  my  name  ' — 4  Oh,  this  is  atrocious,  quite  atrocious ! 
What's  this  ?'  'And  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  nephew, 
Walter  Dene,  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate  ' — <  and  so  forth. 
Oh  no.  That's  quite  sufficient.  This  must  be  rectified.  The 
residuary  legatee  would  only  come  in  for  a  few  hundreds  or  so. 
It's  quite  preposterous.  The  vicar  was  always  an  ill-tempered, 
cantankerous,  unaccountable  person,  but  I  wonder  he  has  the  face 
to  sit  opposite  me  at  dinner  after  that.' 

11—5 
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He  hummed  an  air  from  Schubert,  and  sat  a  moment  looking 
thoughtfully  at  the  will.  Then  he  said  to  himself  quietly,  '  The 
simplest  thing  to  do  would  be  merely  to  scrape  out  or  take  out 
with  chemicals  the  name  Arthur,  substituting  the  name  Walter, 
and  vice  versa.  That's  a  very  small  matter ;  a  man  who  draws  as 
well  as  I  do  ought  to  be  able  easily  to  imitate  a  copying  clerk's 
engrossing  hand.  But  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  it  now 
and  here  ;  I  want  a  little  practice  first.  At  the  same  time,  I 
mustn't  keep  the  will  out  a  moment  longer  than  is  necessary ; 
my  uncle  may  return  by  some  accident  before  I  expect  him  ; 
and  the  true  philosophy  of  life  consists  in  invariably  minimising 
the  adverse  chances.  This  will  was  evidently  drawn  up  by 
Watson  and  Blenkiron,  of  Chancery  Lane.  I'll  write  to-morrow 
and  get  them  to  draw  up  a  will  for  me,  leaving  all  I  possess  to 
Arthur.  The  same  clerk  is  pretty  sure  to  engross  it,  and  that  '11 
give  me  a  model  for  the  two  names  on  which  I  can  do  a  little 
preliminary  practice.  Besides,  I  can  try  the  stuff  Wharton  told 
me  about,  for  making  ink  fade  on  the  same  parchment.  That 
will  be  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone  certainly.  And  now  if 
I  don't  make  haste  I  sha'n't  have  time  to  write  my  sermon.' 

He  replaced  the  will  calmly  in  the  desk,  fastened  the  lock 
again  with  a  delicate  twirl  of  the  pick,  and  sat  down  in  his  arm- 
chair to  compose  his  discourse  for  to-morrow's  evensong.  'It's 
not  a  bad  bit  of  rhetoric,'  he  said  to  himself  as  he  read  it  over 
for  correction,  'but  I'm  not  sure  that  I  haven't  plagiarised  a 
little  too  freely  from  Montaigne  and  dear  old  Burton.  What  a 
pity  it  must  be  thrown  away  upon  a  Churn  side  congregation ! 
Not  a  soul  in  the  whole  place  will  appreciate  a  word  of  it,  except 
Christina.  Well,  well,  that  alone  is  enough  reward  for  any  man.' 
And  he  knocked  off  his  ash  pensively  into  the  Japanese  ash-pan. 

During  the  course  of  the  next  week  Walter  practised  dili- 
gently the  art  of  imitating  handwriting.  He  got  his  will  drawn 
up  and  engrossed  at  Watson  and  Blenkiron's  (without  signing  it, 
bien  entendu) ;  and  he  spent  many  solitary  hours  in  writing  the 
two  names  « Walter  '  and  « Arthur  '  on  the  spare  end  of  parchment, 
after  the  manner  of  the  engrossing  clerk.  He  also  tested  the 
stuff  for  making  the  ink  fade  to  his  own  perfect  satisfaction.  And 
on  the  next  occasion  when  his  uncle  was  safely  off  the  premises 
for  three  hours,  he  took  the  will  once  more  deliberately  from  the 
desk,  removed  the  obnoxious  letters  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
wrote  in  his  own  name  in  place  of  Arthur's,  so  that  even  the 
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engrossing  clerk  himself  would  hardly  have  known  the  difference. 
<  There,'  he  said  to  himself  approvingly,  as  he  took  down  quiet 
old  George  Herbert  from  the  shelf  and  sat  down  to  enjoy  an 
hour's  smoke  after  the  business  was  over,  *  that's  one  good  deed 
well  done,  anyhow.  I  have  the  calm  satisfaction  of  a  clear  con- 
science. The  vicar's  proposed  arrangement  was  really  most 
unfair ;  I  have  substituted  for  it  what  Aristotle  would  have  rightly 
called  true  distributive  justice.  For  though  I've  left  all  the  pro- 
perty to  myself,  by  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  the  case,  of 
course  I  won't  take  it  all.  I'll  be  juster  than  the  vicar.  Arthur 
shall  have  his  fair  share,  which  is  more,  I  believe,  than  he'd  have 
done  for  me ;  but  I  hate  squalid  money-grubbing.  If  brothers 
can't  be  generous  and  brotherly  to  one  another,  what  a  wretched, 
sordid  little  life  this  of  ours  would  really  be  ! ' 

Next  Sunday  morning  the  vicar  preached,  and  Walter  sat 
looking  up  at  him  reflectively  from  his  place  in  the  chancel.  A 
beautiful  clear-cut  face,  the  curate's,  and  seen  to  great  advantage 
from  the  doctor's  pew,  set  off  by  the  white  surplice,  and  up- 
turned in  quiet  meditation  towards  the  elder  priest  in  the  pulpit. 
Walter  was  revolving  many  things  in  his  mind,  and  most  of  all 
one  adverse  chance  which  he  could  not  just  then  see  his  way  to 
minimise.  Any  day  his  uncle  might  take  it  into  his  head  to 
read  over  the  will  and  discover  the — ah,  well,  the  rectification. 
Walter  was  a  man  of  too  much  delicacy  of  feeling  even  to  think 
of  it  to  himself  as  a  fraud  or  a  forgery.  Then,  again,  the  vicar 
was  not  a  very  old  man  after  all ;  he  might  live  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  Christina  and  himself  might  lose  all  the  best  years  of 
their  life  waiting  for  a  useless  person's  natural  removal.  What  a 
pity  that  threescore  was  not  the  utmost  limit  of  human  life  ! 
For  his  own  part,  like  the  Psalmist,  Walter  had  no  desire  to  out- 
live his  own  highest  tastes  and  powers  of  enjoyment.  Ah,  well, 
well,  man's  prerogative  is  to  better  and  improve  upon  nature.  If 
people  do  not  die  when  they  ought,  then  it  becomes  clearly 
necessary  for  philosophically  minded  juniors  to  help  them  on  their 
way  artificially. 

It  was  an  ugly  necessity,  certainly ;  Walter  frankly  recognised 
that  fact  from  the  very  beginning,  and  he  shrank  even  from  con- 
templating it ;  but  there  was  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  old  man  had  always  been  a  selfish  bachelor,  with  no  love  for 
anybody  or  anything  on  earth  except  his  books,  his  coins,  his 
garden,  and  his  dinner  ;  he  was  growing  tired  of  all  except  the 
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last ;  would  it  not  be  better  for  the  world  at  large,  on  strict 
utilitarian  principles,  that  he  should  go  at  once?  True,  such 
steps  are  usually  to  be  deprecated ;  but  the  wise  man  is  a  law 
unto  himself,  and  instead  of  laying  down  the  wooden,  hard-and- 
fast  lines  that  make  conventional  morality  so  much  a  rule  of 
thumb,  he  judges  every  individual  case  on  its  own  particular 
merits.  Here  was  Christina's  happiness  and  his  own  on  the  one 
hand,  with  many  collateral  advantages  to  other  people,  set  in  the 
scale  against  the  feeble  remnant  of  a  selfish  old  man's  days  on  the 
other.  Walter  Dene  had  a  constitutional  horror  of  taking  life  in 
any  form,  and  especially  of  shedding  blood  ;  but  he  flattered  him- 
self that  if  anything  of  the  sort  became  clearly  necessary,  he  was 
not  the  man  to  shrink  from  taking  the  needful  measures  to  ensure 
it,  at  any  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort. 

All  through  the  next  week  Walter  turned  over  the  subject  in 
his  own  mind  ;  and  the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the  more  the 
plan  gained  in  definiteness  and  consistency  as  detail  after  detail 
suggested  itself  to  him.  First  he  thought  of  poison.  That  was 
the  cleanest  and  neatest  way  of  managing  the  thing,  he  con- 
sidered ;  and  it  involved  the  least  unpleasant  consequences.  To 
stick  a  knife  or  shoot  a  bullet  into  any  sentient  creature  was  a 
horrid  and  revolting  act ;  to  put  a  little  tasteless  powder  into  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  let  a  man  sleep  off  his  life  quietly  was  really 
nothing  more  than  helping  him  involuntarily  to  a  delightful 
euthanasia.  <  I  wish  any  one  would  do  as  much  for  me  at  his  age, 
without  telling  me  about  it,'  Walter  said  to  himself  seriously. 
But  then  the  chances  of  detection  would  be  much  increased  by 
using  poison,  and  Walter  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  do  nothing 
which  would  expose  Christina  to  the  shock  of  a  discovery.  She 
would  not  see  the  matter  in  the  same  practical  light  as  he  did ; 
women  never  do;  their  morality  is  purely  conventional,  and  a 
wise  man  will  do  nothing  on  earth  to  shake  it.  You  cannot  buy 
poison  without  the  risk  of  exciting  question.  There  remained, 
then,  only  shooting  or  stabbing.  But  shooting  makes  an  awk- 
ward noise,  and  attracts  attention  at  the  moment;  so  the  one 
thing  possible  was  a  knife,  unpleasant  as  that  conclusion  seemed 
to  all  his  more  delicate  feelings. 

Having  thus  decided,  Walter  Dene  proceeded  to  lay  his  plans 
with  deliberate  caution.  He  had  no  intention  whatsoever  of 
being  detected,  though  his  method  of  action  was  simplicity  itself. 
It  was  only  burglars  and  clumsy  fools  who  got  caught ;  he  knew 
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that  a  man  of  his  intelligence  and  ability  would  not  make  such  an 
idiot  of  himself  as — well,  as  common  ruffians  always  do.  He  took 
his  old  American  bowie-knife,  bought  years  ago  as  a  curiosity,  out 
of  the  drawer  where  it  had  lain  so  long.  It  was  very  rusty,  but  it 
would  be  safer  to  sharpen  it  privately  on  his  own  hone  and  strop 
than  to  go  asking  for  a  new  knife  at  a  shop  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  the  shopman  afterwards  to  identify  him.  He 
sharpened  it  for  safety's  sake  during  sermon-hour  in  the  library, 
with  the  door  locked  as  usual.  It  took  a  long  time  to  get  off  all 
the  rust,  and  his  arm  got  quickly  tired.  One  morning  as  he  was 
polishing  away  at  it  he  was  stopped  for  a  moment  by  a  butterfly 
which  napped  and  fluttered  against  the  dulled  window-panes. 
<  Poor  thing,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  it  will  beat  its  feathery  wings 
to  pieces  in  its  struggles  ; '  and  he  put  a  vase  of  Venetian  glass 
on  top  of  it,  lifted  the  sash  carefully,  and  let  the  creature  fly  away 
outside  in  the  broad  sunshine.  At  the  same  moment  the  vicar, 
who  was  strolling  with  his  King  Charlie  on  the  lawn,  came  up  and 
looked  in  at  the  window.  He  could  not  have  seen  in  before, 
because  of  the  dulled  and  painted  diamonds. 

'  That's  a  murderous-looking  weapon,  Wally,'  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  as  his  glance  fell  upon  the  bowie  and  hone.  '  What  do 
you  use  it  for  ?  ' 

'Oh,  it's  an  American  bowie,'  Walter  answered  carelessly.  '  I 
bought  it  long  ago  for  a  curiosity,  and  now  I'm  sharpening  it  up 
to  help  me  in  carving  that  block  of  walnut  wood.'  And  he  ran 
his  finger  lightly  along  the  edge  of  the  blade  to  test  its  keenness. 
What  a  lucky  thing  that  it  was  the  vicar  himself,  and  not  the 
gardener  !  If  he  had  been  caught  by  anybody  else  the  fact  would 
have  been  fatal  evidence  after  all  was  over.  'Mefiez-vous  des 
papillons,'  he  hummed  to  himself,  after  Beranger,  as  he  shut 
down  the  window.  *  One  more  butterfly,  and  I  must  give  up  the 
game  as  useless.' 

Meanwhile,  as  Walter  meant  to  make  a  clean  job  of  it — • 
hacking  and  hewing  clumsily  was  repulsive  to  all  his  finer 
feelings — he  began  also  to  study  carefully  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  back.  He  took  down  all  the  books  on  the  subject  in  the 
library,  and  by  their  aid  discovered  exactly  under  which  ribs  the 
heart  lay.  A  little  observation  of  the  vicar,  compared  with  the 
plates  in  '  Quain's  Anatomy,'  showed  him  precisely  at  what  point 
in  his  clerical  coat  the  most  vulnerable  interstice  was  situated. 
'It  is  a  horrid  thing  to  have  to  do,'  he  thought  over  and  over 
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again  as  he  planned  it,  <  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
Christina's  happiness.'  And  so,  by  a  certain  bright  Friday 
evening  in  August,  Walter  Dene  had  fully  completed  all  his 

preparations. 

That  afternoon,  as  on  all  bright  afternoons  in   summer,  the 
vicar  went  for  a  walk  in  the  grounds,  attended  only  by  little  King 
Charlie.     He  was  squire  and  parson  at  once  in  Churnside,  and  he 
loved  to  make  the  round  of  his  own  estate.     At  a  certain  gate  by 
Selbury  Copse  the  vicar  always  halted  to  rest  awhile,  leaning  on 
the  bar  and  looking  at  the  view  across  the  valley.     It  was  a  safe 
and  lonely  spot.     Walter  remained  at  home  (he  was  to  take  the 
regular  Friday  evensong)  and  went  into  the  study  by  himself. 
After  a  while  he  took  his  hat,  not  without  trembling,  strolled 
across  the  garden,  and  then  made  the  short   cut   through   the 
copse,   so   as  to  meet   the   vicar  by  the  gate.     On  his  way  he 
heard  the  noise  of  the  Dennings  in  the  farm  opposite,  out  rabbit- 
shooting  with  their  guns  and  ferrets  in  the  warren.     His  very 
soul  shrank  within  him  at  the  sound  of  that  brutal  sport.     '  Great 
heavens  ! '  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  shudder ;  '  to  think  how  I 
loathe  and  shrink  from  the  necessity  of  almost  painlessly  killing 
this  one  selfish  old  man  for  an  obviously  good  reason,  and  those 
creatures  there  will  go  out  massacring  innocent  animals  with  the 
aid  of  a  hideous  beast  of  prey,  not  only  without  remorse,  but 
actually   by   way   of    amusement.     I  thank   Heaven   I  am   not 
even  as  they  are.'     Near  the  gate  he  came  upon  his  uncle  quietly 
and  naturally,  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  at  that 
supreme   moment   even  Walter  Dene's  equable   heart   throbbed 
hard,  and  his  breath  went  and  came  tremulously.     'Alone,'  he 
thought  to  himself,  '  and  nobody  near ;  this  is  quite  providential,' 
using  even   then,  in   thought,  the   familiar   phraseology  of  his 
profession. 

'  A  lovely  afternoon,  Uncle  Arthur,'  he  said  as  composedly  as 
he  could,  accurately  measuring  the  spot  on  the  vicar's  coat  with 
his  eye  meanwhile.  <  The  valley  looks  beautiful  in  this  light.' 

'Yes,  a  lovely  afternoon,  Wally,  my  boy,  and  an  exquisite 
glimpse  down  yonder  into  the  churchyard.' 

As  he  spoke,  "Walter  half  leaned  upon  the  gate  beside  him, 
and  adjusted  the  knife  behind  the  vicar's  back  scientifically. 
Then,  without  a  word  more,  in  spite  of  a  natural  shrinking,  he  drove 
it  home  up  to  the  haft,  with  a  terrible  effort  of  will,  at  the  exact 
spot  on  the  back  that  the  books  had  pointed  out  to  him.  It  was 
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a  painful  thing  to  do,  but  he  did  it  carefully  and  well.  The  effect 
of  Walter  Dene's  scientific  prevision  was  even  more  instantaneous 
than  he  had  anticipated.  Without  a  single  cry,  without  a  sob  or 
a  contortion,  the  vicar's  lifeless  body  fell  over  heavily  by  the  side 
of  the  gate.  It  rolled  down  like  a  log  into  the  dry  ditch  beneath. 
Walter  kneeled  trembling  on  the  ground  close  by,  felt  the  pulse 
for  a  moment  to  assure  himself  that  his  uncle  was  really  dead, 
and,  having  fully  satisfied  himself  on  this  all-important  point, 
proceeded  to  draw  the  knife  neatly  out  of  the  wound.  He  had  let 
it  fall  in  the  body,  in  order  to  extricate  it  more  easily  afterward, 
and  not  risk  pulling  it  out  carelessly  so  as  to  get  himself  covered 
needlessly  by  tell-tale  drops  of  blood,  like  ordinary  clumsy 
assassins.  But  he  had  forgotten  to  reckon  with  little  King 
Charlie.  The  dog  jumped  piteously  upon  the  body  of  his  master, 
licked  the  wound  with  his  tongue,  and  refused  to  allow  Walter 
to  withdraw  the  knife.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  it  there, 
for  it  might  be  recognised.  *  Minimise  the  adverse  chances,'  he 
muttered  still ;  but  there  was  no  inducing  King  Charlie  to  move. 
A  struggle  might  result  in  getting  drops  of  blood  upon  his  coat, 
and  then,  great  heavens,  what  a  terrible  awakening  for  Christina ! 
6  Oh,  Christina,  Christina,  Christina,'  he  said  to  himself  piteously, 
'  it  is  for  you  only  that  I  could  ever  have  ventured  to  do  this 
hideous  thing.'  The  blood  was  still  oozing  out  of  the  narrow  slit, 
and  saturating  the  black  coat,  and  Walter  Dene  with  his  delicate 
nerves  could  hardly  bear  to  look  upon  it. 

At  last  he  summoned  up  resolution  to  draw  out  the  knife  from 
the  ugly  wound,  in  spite  of  King  Charlie,  and  as  he  did  so,  oh, 
horror !  the  little  dog  jumped  at  it,  and  cut  his  left  fore-leg 
against  the  sharp  edge  deep  to  the  bone.  Here  was  a  pretty 
accident  indeed  !  If  Walter  Dene  had  been  a  common  heartless 
murderer  he  would  have  snatched  up  the  knife  immediately,  left 
the  poor  lame  dog  to  watch  and  bleed  beside  his  dead  master,  and 
skulked  off  hurriedly  from  the  mute  witness  to  his  accomplished 
crime.  But  Walter  was  made  of  very  different  mould  from  that ; 
he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  leave  a  poor  dumb  animal 
wounded  and  bleeding  for  hours  together,  alone  and  untended. 
Just  at  first,  indeed,  he  tried  sophistically  to  persuade  himself 
that  his  duty  to  Christina  demanded  that  he  should  go  away  at 
once,  and  never  mind  the  sufferings  of  a  mere  spaniel ;  but  his 
better  nature  told  him  the  next  moment  that  such  sophisms  were 
indefensible,  and  his  humane  instincts  overcame  even  the 
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profound  instinct  of  self-preservation.  He  sat  down  quietly 
beside  the  warm  corpse.  <  Thank  goodness,'  he  said,  with  a  slight 
shiver  of  disgust,  « I  am  not  one  of  those  weak-minded  people  who 
are  troubled  by  remorse.  They  would  be  so  overcome  by  terror 
at  what  they  had  done  that  they  would  want  to  run  away  from  the 
body  immediately,  at  any  price.  But  I  don't  think  I  could  feel 
remorse.  It  is  an  incident  of  lower  natures —natures  that  are 


capable  of  doing  actions  under  one  set  of  impulses,  which  they 
regret  when  another  set  comes  uppermost  in  turn.  That  implies 
a  want  of  balance,  an  imperfect  co-ordination  of  parts  and  passions. 
The  perfect  character  is  consistent  with  itself;  shame  and 
repentance  are  confessions  of  weakness.  For  my  part,  I  never 
do  anything  without  having  first  deliberately  decided  that  it 
is  the  best  or  the  only  thing  to  do ;  and  having  so  done  it,  I 
do  not  draw  back  like  a  girl  from  the  necessary  consequences  of 
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my  own  act.  No  fluttering  or  running  away  for  me.  Still,  I 
must  admit  that  all  that  blood  does  look  very  ghastly.  Poor  old 
gentleman  !  I  believe  he  really  died  almost  without  knowing  it, 
and  that  is  certainly  a  great  comfort  to  one  under  the  circum- 
stances.' 

He  took  King  Charlie  tenderly  in  his  hands,  without  touching 
the  wounded  leg,  and  drew  his  pocket-handkerchief  softly  from  his 
pocket.  '  Poor  beastie,'  he  said  aloud,  holding  out  the  cut  limb 
before  him,  '  you  are  badly  hurt,  I'm  afraid ;  but  it  wasn't  my 
fault.  We  must  see  what  we  can  do  for  you.'  Then  he  wrapped 
the  handkerchief  deftly  around  it,  without  letting  any  blood  show 
through,  pressed  the  dog  close  against  his  breast,  and  picked  up 
the  knife  gingerly  by  the  reeking  handle.  *  A  fool  of  a  fellow 
would  throw  it  into  the  river,'  he  thought,  with  a  curl  of  his  grace- 
ful lip.  *  They  always  dredge  the  river  after  these  incidents.  I 
shall  just  stick  it  down  a  hole  in  the  hedge  a  hundred  yards  off. 
The  police  have  no  invention,  dull  donkeys ;  they  never  dredge 
the  hedges.'  And  he  thrust  it  well  down  a  disused  rabbit  burrow, 
filling  in  the  top  neatly  with  loose  mould. 

Walter  Dene  meant  to  have  gone  home  quietly  and  said  even- 
song, leaving  the  discovery  of  the  body  to  be  made  at  haphazard 
by  others,  but  this  unfortunate  accident  to  King  Charlie  compelled 
him  against  his  will  to  give  the  first  alarm.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  the  dog  to  the  veterinary  at  once,  or  the  poor 
little  fellow  might  bleed  to  death  incontinently.  '  One's  best 
efforts,'  he  thought,  '  are  always  liable  to  these  unfortunate  con- 
tretemps. I  meant  merely  to  remove  a  superfluous  person  from 
an  uncongenial  environment ;  yet  I  can't  manage  it  without  at 
the  same  time  seriously  injuring  a  harmless  little  creature  that  I 
really  love.'  And  with  one  last  glance  at  the  lifeless  thing  behind 
him  he  took  his  way  regretfully  along  the  ordinary  path  back 
towards  the  peaceful  village  of  Churnside. 

Halfway  down  the  lane,  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  he  met 
one  of  his  parishioners.  c  Tom,'  he  said  boldly,  <  have  you  seen 
anything  of  the  vicar  ?  I'm  afraid  he's  got  hurt  somehow.  Here's 
poor  little  King  Charlie  come  limping  back  with  his  leg  cut.' 

'  He  went  down  the  road,  zur,  'arf  an  hour  zince,  and  I  arn't 
zeen  him  afterwards.' 

4  Tell  the  servants  at  the  vicarage  to  look  around  the  grounds, 
then ;  I'm  afraid  he  has  fallen  and  hurt  himself.  I  must  take  the 
dog  at  once  to  Perkins's,  or  else  I  shall  be  late  for  evensong.' 
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The  man  went  off  straight  toward  the  vicarage,  and  Walter 
Dene  turned  immediately  with  the  dog  in  his  arms  into  the  village 
veterinary's. 

II. 

HE  servants  from  the 
vicarage  were  not  the 
first  persons  to  hit  upon 
the  dead  body  of  the 
vicar.  Joe  Harley,  the 
poacher,  was  out  recon- 
noitring that  afternoon 
in  the  vicar's  preserves ; 
and  five  minutes  after 
Walter  Dene  had  passed 
down  the  far  side  of 
the  hedge,  Joe  Harley 
skulked  noiselessly  from 
the  orchard  up  to  the 
cover  of  the  gate  by 
Selbury  Copse.  He  crept 
through  the  open  end 
by  the  post  (for  it  was 
against  Joe's  principles 
under  any  circumstances  to  climb  over  an  obstacle  of  any  sort,  and  so 
needlessly  expose  himself),  and  he  was  just  going  to  slink  off  along 
the  other  hedge,  having  wires  and  traps  in  his  pocket,  when  his 
boot  struck  violently  against  a  soft  object  in  the  ditch  underfoot. 
It  struck  so  violently  that  it  crushed  in  the  object  with  the  force 
of  the  impact ;  and  when  Joe  came  to  look  at  what  the  object 
might  be,  he  found  to  his  horror  that  it  was  the  bruised  and  livid 
face  of  the  old  parson.  Joe  had  had  a  brush  with  keepers  more 
than  once,  and  had  spent  several  months  of  seclusion  in  Dor- 
chester Gaol ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  familiarity  with  minor  forms  of 
lawlessness,  he  was  moved  enough  in  all  conscience  by  this  awful 
and  unexpected  discovery.  He  turned  the  body  over  clumsily 
with  his  hands,  and  saw  that  it  had  been  stabbed  in  the  back 
once  only.  In  doing  so  he  trod  in  a  little  blood,  and  got  a  drop 
or  two  on  his  sleeve  and  trousers  ;  for  the  pool  was  bigger  now, 
and  Joe  was  not  so  handy  or  dainty  with  his  fingers  as  the  idyllic 
curate. 
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It  was  an  awful  dilemma,  indeed,  for  a  confirmed  and  convicted 
poacher.  Should  he  give  the  alarm  then  and  there,  boldly,  trust- 
ing to  his  innocence  for  vindication,  and  helping  the  police  to 
discover  the  murderer  ?  Why,  that  would  be  sheer  suicide,  no 
doubt ;  '  for  who  but  would  believe,'  he  thought,  '  'twas  me  as 
done  it  ?  '  Or  should  he  slink  away  quietly  and  say  nothing,  leaving 
others  to  find  the  body  as  best  they  might?  That  was  dangerous 
enough  in  its  way  if  anybody  saw  him,  but  not  so  dangerous  as 
the  other  course.  In  an  evil  hour  for  his  own  chances  Joe  Harley 
chose  that  worse  counsel,  and  slank  off  in  his  familiar  crouching 
fashion  towards  the  opposite  corner  of  the  copse. 

On  the  way  he  heard  John's  voice  holloaing  for  his  master, 
and  kept  close  to  the  hedge  till  he  had  quite  turned  the  corner. 
But  John  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  too,  and  John  did  not 
forget  it  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  came  upon  the  horrid  sight 
beside  the  gate  of  Selbury  Copse. 

Meanwhile  Walter  had  taken  King  Charlie  to  the  veterinary's, 
and  had  his  leg  bound  and  bandaged  securely.  He  had  also  gone 
down  to  the  church,  got  out  his  surplice,  and  begun  to  put  it  on 
in  the  vestry  for  evensong,  when  a  messenger  came  at  hot  haste 
from  the  vicarage,  with  news  that  Master  Walter  must  come  up  at 
once,  for  the  vicar  was  murdered. 

6  Murdered  ! '  Walter  Dene  said  to  himself  slowly,  half  aloud  ; 
'  murdered  !  how  horrible  !  Murdered  ! '  It  was  an  ugly  word, 
and  he  turned  it  over  with  a  genuine  thrill  of  horror.  That  was 
what  they  would  say  of  him  if  ever  the  thing  came  to  be  dis- 
covered !  What  an  inappropriate  classification ! 

He  threw  aside  the  surplice,  and  rushed  up  hurriedly  to  the 
vicarage.  Already  the  servants  had  brought  in  the  body,  and  laid 
it  out  in  the  clothes  it  wore,  on  the  vicar's  own  bed.  Walter 
Dene  went  in,  shuddering,  to  look  at  it.  To  his  utter  amaze- 
ment, the  face  was  battered  in  horribly  and  almost  unrecognisably 
by  a  blow  or  kick !  What  could  that  hideous  mutilation  mean  ? 
He  could  not  imagine.  It  was  an  awful  mystery.  Great  heavens, 
just  fancy  if  any  one  were  to  take  it  into  his  head  that  he,  Walter 
Dene,  had  done  that,  had  kicked  a  defenceless  old  gentleman 
brutally  about  the  face  like  a  common  London  ruffian !  The  idea 
was  too  horrible  to  be  borne  for  a  moment.  It  unmanned  him 
utterly,  and  he  hid  his  face  between  his  two  hands  and  sobbed 
aloud  like  one  broken-hearted.  '  This  day's  work  has  been  too 
much  for  my  nerves,'  he  thought  to  himself  between  the  sobs ; 
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'but  perhaps  it  is  just  as   well   I  should  give  way  now  com- 

Y)letelv«' 

<Tliat  night  was  mainly  taken  up  with  the  formalities  of  all 
such  cases;  and  when  at  last  Walter  Dene  went  off,  tired  and 
nerve-worn,  to  bed,  about  midnight,  he  could  not  sleep  much  for 
thinking  of  the  mystery.  The  murder  itself  did  not  trouble  him 
greatly  ;  that  was  over  and  past  now,  and  he  felt  sure  his  pre- 
cautions had  been  amply  sufficient  to  protect  him  even  from  the 


barest  suspicion  ;  but  lie  could  not  fathom  the  mystery  of  that 
battered  and  mutilated  face!  Somebody  must  have  seen  the 
corpse  between  the  time  of  the  murder  and  the  discovery !  Who 
could  that  somebody  have  been  ?  and  what  possible  motive 
could  he  have  had  for  such  a  horrible  piece  of  purposeless 
brutality? 

As  for  the  servants,  in  solemn  conclave  in  the  hall,  they  had 
unanimously  but  one  theory  to  account  for  all  the  facts :  some 
poacher  or  other,  for  choice  Joe  Harley,  had  come  across  the 
vicar  in  the  copse,  with  gun  and  traps  in  hand.  The  wretch  had 
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seen  he  was  discovered,  had  felled  the  poor  old  vicar  by  a  blow  in 
the  face  with  the  butt-end  of  his  rifle,  and  after  he  fell,  fainting, 
had  stabbed  him  for  greater  security  in  the  back.  That  was  such 
an  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  nobody  in  the  servants' 
hall  had  a  moment's  hesitation  in  accepting  it. 

When  Walter  heard  next  morning  early  that  Joe  Harley  had 
been  arrested  overnight,  on  John's  information,  his  horror  and 
surprise  at  the  news  were  wholly  unaffected.  Here  was  another 
new  difficulty,  indeed.  *  When  I  did  the  thing,'  he  said  to  him- 
self, '  I  never  thought  of  that  possibility.  I  took  it  for  granted 
it  would  be  a  mystery,  a  problem  for  the  local  police  (who,  of 
course,  would  no  more  solve  it  than  they  would  solve  the  pons 
asinorum),  but  it  never  struck  me  they  would  arrest  an  innocent 
person  on  the  charge  instead  of  me.  This  is  horrible.  It's  so 
easy  to  make  out  a  case  against  a  poacher,  and  hang  him  for  it, 
on  suspicion.  One's  whole  sense  of  justice  revolts  against  the 
thing.  After  all,  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
ordinary  commonplace  morality :  it  prevents  complications.  A 
man  of  delicate  sensibilities  ought  not  to  kill  anybody  ;  he  lets 
himself  in  for  all  kinds  of  unexpected  contingencies,  without 
knowing  it.' 

At  the  coroner's  inquest  things  looked  very  black  indeed  for 
Joe  Harley.  Walter  gave  his  evidence  first,  showing  how  he  had 
found  King  Charlie  wounded  in  the  lane  ;  and  then  the  others 
gave  theirs,  as  to  the  search  for  and  finding  of  the  body.  John 
in  particular  swore  to  having  seen  a  man's  back  and  head  slinking 
away  by  the  hedge  while  they  were  looking  for  the  vicar ;  and 
that  back  and  head  he  felt  sure  were  Joe  Harley's.  To  Walter's 
infinite  horror  and  disgust,  the  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  against  the  poor  poacher.  What  other  verdict 
could  they  possibly  have  given  in  accordance  with  such  evidence  ? 

The  trial  of  Joe  Harley  for  the  wilful  murder  of  the  Reverend 
Arthur  Dene  was  fixed  for  the  next  Dorchester  assizes.  In  the 
interval,  Walter  Dene,  for  the  first  time  in  his  placid  life,  knew 
what  it  was  to  undergo  a  mental  struggle.  Whatever  happened, 
he  could  not  let  Joe  Hariey  be  hanged  for  this  murder.  His 
whole  soul  rose  up  within  him  in  loathing  of  such  an  act  of  hideous 
injustice.  For  though  Walter  Dene's  code  of  morality  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  conventional  one,  as  he  so  often  boasted  to  himself, 
he  was  not  by  any  means  without  a  code  of  morals  of  any  sort. 
He  could  commit  a  murder  where  he  thought  it  necessary,  but 
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he  could  not  let  an  innocent  man  suffer  in  his  stead.  His  ethical 
judgment  on  that  point  was  just  as  clear  and  categorical  as  the 
judgment  which  told  him  he  was  in  duty  bound  to  murder  his 
uncle.  For  Walter  did  not  argue  with  himself  on  moral  questions : 
he  perceived  the  right  and  necessary  thing  intuitively  ;  he  was  a 
law  to  himself,  and  he  obeyed  his  own  law  implicitly,  for  good  or 
for  evil.  Such  men  are  capable  of  horrible  and  diabolically 
deliberate  crimes ;  but  they  are  capable  of  great  and  genuine 
self-sacrifices  also. 

Walter  made  no  secret  in  the  village  of  his  disinclination  to 
believe  in  Joe  Harley's  guilt.  Joe  was  a  rough  fellow,  he  said, 
certainly,  and  he  had  no  objection  to  taking  a  pheasant  or  two, 
and  even  to  having  a  free  fight  with  the  keepers ;  but,  after  all, 
our  game  laws  were  an  outrageous  piece  of  class  legislation,  and 
he  could  easily  understand  how  the  poor,  whose  sense  of  justice 
they  outraged,  should  be  so  set  against  them.  He  could  not 
think  Joe  Harley  was  capable  of  a  detestable  crime.  Besides,  he 
had  seen  him  himself  within  a  few  minutes  before  and  after  the 
murder.  Everybody  thought  it  such  a  proof  of  the  young  parson's 
generous  and  kindly  disposition ;  he  had  certainly  the  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil.  Even  though  his  own  uncle  had  been 
brutally  murdered  on  his  own  estate,  he  checked  his  natural 
feelings  of  resentment,  and  refused  to  believe  that  one  of  his  own 
parishioners  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  crime.  Nay,  more,  so 
anxious  was  he  that  substantial  justice  should  be  done  the  ac- 
cused, and  so  confident  was  he  of  his  innocence,  that  he  promised 
to  provide  counsel  for  him  at  his  own  expense ;  and  he  provided 
two  of  the  ablest  barristers  on  the  Western  circuit. 

Before  the  trial,  Walter  Dene  had  come,  after  a  terrible  in- 
ternal struggle,  to  an  awful  resolution.  He  would  do  everything 
he  could  for  Joe  Harley ;  but  if  the  verdict  went  against  him,  he 
was  resolved,  then  and  there,  in  open  court,  to  confess,  before 
judge  and  jury,  the  whole  truth.  It  would  be  a  horrible  thing 
for  Christina,  he  knew  that,  but  he  could  not  love  Christina  so 
much,  '  loved  he  not  honour  more ; '  and  honour,  after  his  own 
fashion,  he  certainly  loved  dearly.  Though  he  might  be  false  to 
all  that  all  the  world  thought  right,  it  was  ingrained  in  the  very 
fibre  of  his  soul  to  be  true  to  his  own  inner  nature  at  least.  Night 
after  night  he  lay  awake,  tossing  on  his  bed,  and  picturing  to  his 
mind's  eye  every  detail  of  that  terrible  disclosure.  The  jury 
would  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty :  then,  before  the  judge  put  on 
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his  black  cap,  he,  Walter,  would  stand  up,  and  tell  them  that  he 
could  not  let  another  man  hang  for  his  crime ;  he  would  have  the 
whole  truth  out  before  them;  and  then  he  would  die,  for  he  would 
have  taken  a  little  bottle  of  poison  at  the  first  sound  of  the  ver- 
dict. As  for  Christina — oh,  Christina ! — Walter  Dene  could  not 
dare  to  let  himself  think  upon  that.  It  was  horrible,  it  was 
unendurable;  it  was  torture  a  thousand  times  worse  than  dying  : 
but  still,  he  must  and  would  face  it.  For  in  certain  phases, 
Walter  Dene,  forger  and  murderer  as  he  was,  could  be  positively 
heroic. 

The  day  of  the  trial  came,  and  Walter  Dene,  pale  and  hag- 
gard with  much  vigil,  walked  in  a  dream  and  faintly  from  his  hotel 
to  the  court-house.  Everybody  present  noticed  what  a  deep  effect 
the  shock  of  his  uncle's  death  had  had  upon  him.  He  was  thinner 
and  more  bloodless  than  usual,  and  his  dulled  eyes  looked  black  and 
sunken  in  their  sockets.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  suffered  far 
more  intensely  than  the  prisoner  himself,  who  walked  in  firmer 
and  more  erect,  and  took  his  seat  doggedly  in  the  familiar  dock. 
He  had  been  there  more  than  once  before,  to  say  the  truth, 
though  never  on  such  an  errand.  Yet  mere  habit,  when  he  got 
there,  made  him  at  once  assume  the  hang-dog  look  of  the  con- 
sciously guilty. 

Walter  sat  and  watched  and  listened,  still  in  a  dream,  but 
without  once  betraying  in  his  face  the  real  depth  of  his  innermost 
feelings.  In  the  body  of  the  court  he  saw  Joe's  wife,  weeping 
profusely  and  ostentatiously,  after  the  fashion  considered  to  be 
correct  by  her  class ;  and  though  he  pitied  her  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  he  could  only  think  by  contrast  of  Christina.  What 
were  that  good  woman's  fears  and  sorrows  by  the  side  of  the  grief, 
and  shame,  and  unspeakable  horror  he  might  have  to  bring  upon 
his  Christina  ?  Pray  Heaven  the  shock,  if  it  came,  might  kill  her 
outright ;  that  would  at  least  be  better  than  that  she  should  live 
long  years  to  remember.  More  than  judge,  or  jury,  or  prisoner, 
Walter  Dene  saw  everywhere,  behind  the  visible  shadows  that 
thronged  the  court,  that  one  persistent  prospective  picture  of 
heart-broken  Christina. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  told  with  damning  force 
against  the  prisoner.  He  was  a  notorious  poacher ;  the  vicar  was 
a  game-preserver.  He  had  poached  more  than  once  on  the  ground 
of  the  vicarage.  He  was  shown  by  numerous  witnesses  to  have 
had  an  animus  against  the  vicar.  He  had  been  seen,  not  in  the 
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face,  to  be  sure,  but  still  seen  and  recognised,  slinking  away, 
immediately  after  the  fact,  from  the  scene  of  the  murder.  And 
the  prosecution  had  found  stains  of  blood,  believed  by  scientific 
experts  to  be  human,  on  the  clothing  he  had  worn  when  he  was 
arrested.  Walter  Dene  listened  now  with  terrible,  unabated 
earnestness,  for  he  knew  that  in  reality  it  was  he  himself  who  was 
upon  his  trial.  He  himself,  and  Christina's  happiness  ;  for  if  the 
poacher  were  found  guilty,  he  was  firmly  resolved,  beyond  hope  of 
respite,  to  tell  all,  and  face  the  unspeakable. 

The  defence  seemed  indeed  a  weak  and  feeble  theory.  Some- 
body unknown  had  committed  the  murder,  and  this  somebody,  seen 
from  behind,  had  been  mistaken  by  John  for  Joe  Harley.  The  blood- 
stains need  not  be  human,  as  the  cross-examination  went  to  show, 
but  were  only  known  by  counter- experts  to  be  mammalian — per- 
haps a  rabbit's.  Every  poacher — and  it  was  admitted  that  Joe 
was  a  poacher — was  liable  to  get  his  clothes  blood-stained.  Grant 
they  were  human,  Joe,  it  appeared,  had  himself  once  shot  off  his 
little  finger.  All  these  points  came  out  from  the  examination  of 
the  earlier  witnesses.  At  last,  counsel  put  the  curate  himself 
into  the  box,  and  proceeded  to  examine  him  briefly  as  a  witness  for 
the  defence. 

Walter  Dene  stepped,  pale  and  haggard  still,  into  the  witness- 
box.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  make  one  final  effort '  for 
Christina's  happiness.'  He  fumbled  nervously  all  the  time  at  a 
small  glass  phial  in  his  pocket,  but  he  answered  all  questions 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  he  kept  down  his  emotions 
with  a  wonderful  composure  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
everybody  present.  There  was  a  general  hush  to  hear  him.  Did 
he  see  the  prisoner,  Joseph  Harley,  on  the  day  of  the  murder  ? 
Yes,  three  times.  When  was  the  first  occasion  ?  From  the 
library  window,  just  before  the  vicar  left  the  house.  What  was 
Joseph  Harley  then  doing  ?  Walking  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  copse.  Did  Joseph  Harley  recognise  him?  Yes,  he 
touched  his  hat  to  him.  When  was  the  second  occasion  ?  About 
ten  minutes  later,  when  he,  Walter,  was  leaving  the  vicarage  for 
a  stroll.  Did  Joseph  Harley  then  recognise  him?  Yes,  he 
touched  his  hat  again,  and  the  curate  said,  '  Good  morning,  Joe ; 
a  fine  day  for  walking.'  When  was  the  third  time  ?  Ten  minutes 
later  again,  when  he  was  returning  from  the  lane,  carrying 
wounded  little  King  Charlie.  Would  it  have  been  physically 
possible  for  the  prisoner  to  go  from  the  vicarage  to  the  spot 
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where  the  murder  was  committed,  and  back  again,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  first  two  occasions?  It  would  not.  Would 
it  have  been  physically  possible  for  the  prisoner  to  do  so  in 
the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  occasions  ?  It  would 

not. 

<  Then  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Dene,  it  is  physically  impossible 
that  Joseph  Harley  can  have  committed  this  murder  ? ' 

*  In  my  opinion,  it  is  physically  impossible.' 

While  Walter  Dene  solemnly  swore  amid  dead  silence  to  this 
treble  lie,  he  did  not  dare  to  look  Joe  Harley  once  in  the  face ;  and 
while  Joe  Harley  listened  in  amazement  to  this  unexpected  assist- 
ance to  his  case — for  counsel,  suspecting  a  mistaken  identity,  had 
not  questioned  him  too  closely  on  the  subject — he  had  presence  of 
mind  enough  not  to  let  his  astonishment  show  upon  his  stolid 
features.  But  when  Walter  had  finished  his  evidence  in  chief,  he 
stole  a  glance  at  Joe ;  and  for  a  moment  their  eyes  met.  Then 
Walter's  fell  in  utter  self-humiliation ;  and  he  said  to  himself 
fiercely,  <  I  would  not  so  have  debased  and  degraded  myself  before 
any  man  to  save  my  own  life — what  is  my  life  worth  to  me,  after 
all  ? — but  to  save  Christina,  to  save  Christina,  to  save  Christina  ! 
I  have  brought  all  this  upon  myself  for  Christina's  sake.' 

Meanwhile,  Joe  Harley  was  asking  himself  curiously  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this  new  move  on  parson's  part.  It  was 
deliberate  perjury,  Joe  felt  sure,  for  parson  could  not  have  mis- 
taken another  person  for  him  three  times  over ;  but  what  good 
end  for  himself  could  parson  hope  to  gain  by  it  ?  If  it  was  he  who 
had  murdered  the  vicar  (as  Joe  strongly  suspected),  why  did  he 
not  try  to  press  the  charge  home  against  the  first  person  who 
happened  to  be  accused,  instead  of  committing  a  distinct  perjury 
on  purpose  to  compass  his  acquittal  ?  Joe  Harley,  with  his  simple 
e very-day  criminal  mind,  could  not  be  expected  to  unravel  the 
intricacies  of  so  complex  a  personality  as  Walter  Dene's.  But 
even  there,  on  trial  for  his  life,  he  could  not  help  wondering  what 
on  earth  young  parson  could  be  driving  at  in  this  business. 

The  judge  summed  up  with  the  usual  luminously  obvious 
alternate  platitudes.  If  the  jury  thought  that  John  had  really 
seen  Joe  Harley,  and  that  the  curate  was  mistaken  in  the  person 
whom  he  thrice  saw,  or  was  mistaken  once  only  out  of  the  thrice 
or  had  miscalculated  the  time  between  each  occurrence,  or  the 
time  necessary  to  cover  the  ground  to  the  gate,  then  they  would 
find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  wilful  murder.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
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they  believed  John  had  judged  hastily,  and  that  the  curate  had 
really  seen  the  prisoner  three  separate  times,  and  that  he  had 
rightly  calculated  all  the  intervals,  then  they  would  find  the  pri- 
soner not  guilty.  The  prisoner's  case  rested  entirely  upon  the  alibi. 
Supposing  they  thought  there  was  a  doubt  in  the  matter,  they 
should  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Walter  noticed 
that  the  judge  said  in  every  other  case,  ( If  you  believe  the  wit- 
ness So-and-so,'  but  that  in  his  case  he  made  no  such  discourteous 
reservation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  one  person  whose  conduct 
nobody  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  calling  in  question  was  the  real 
murderer. 

The  jury  retired  for  more  than  an  hour.  During  all  that  time 
two  men  stood  there  in  mortal  suspense,  intent  and  haggard,  both 
upon  their  trial,  but  not  both  equally.  The  prisoner  in  the  dock 
fixed  his  arms  in  a  dogged  and  sullen  attitude,  the  colour  half 
gone  from  his  brown  cheek,  and  his  eyes  straining  with  excite- 
ment, but  showing  no  outward  sign  of  any  emotion  except  the 
craven  fear  of  death.  Walter  Dene  stood  almost  fainting  in  the 
body  of  the  court,  his  bloodless  fingers  still  fumbling  nervously  at 
the  little  phial,  and  his  face  deadly  pale  with  the  awful  pallor  of 
a  devouring  horror.  His  heart  scarcely  beat  at  all,  but  at  each 
long  slow  pulsation  he  could  feel  it  throb  distinctly  within  his 
bosom.  He  saw  or  heard  nothing  before  him,  but  kept  his  aching 
eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  door  by  which  the  jury  were  to  enter. 
Junior  counsel  nudged  one  another  to  notice  his  agitation,  and 
whispered  that  that  poor  young  curate  had  evidently  never  seen 
a  man  tried  for  his  life  before. 

At  last  the  jury  entered.  Joe  and  Walter  waited,  each  in  his 
own  manner,  breathless  for  the  verdict.  '  Do  you  find  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  wilful  murder  ?  '  Walter  took 
the  little  phial  from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  carefully  between  his 
finger  and  thumb.  The  awful  moment  had  come ;  the  next  word 
would  decide  the  fate  of  himself  and  Christina.  The  foreman  of 
the  jury  looked  up  solemnly,  and  answered  with  slow  distinctness, 
'  Not  Guilty.'  The  prisoner  leaned  back  vacantly,  and  wiped  his 
forehead ;  but  there  was  an  awful  cry  of  relief  from  one  mouth  in 
the  body  of  the  court,  and  Walter  Dene  sank  back  into  the  arms 
of  the  bystanders,  exhausted  with  suspense  and  overcome  by  the 
reaction.  The  crowd  remarked  among  themselves  that  young 
Parson  Dene  was  too  tender-hearted  a  man  to  come  into  court  at 
a  criminal  trial.  He  would  break  his  heart  to  see  even  a  dog 
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hanged,  let  alone  his  fellow-Christians.  As  for  Joe  Harley,  it  was 
universally  admitted  that  he  had  had  a  narrow  squeak  of  it,  and 
that  he  had  got  off  better  than  he  deserved.  The  jury  had  given 
him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

As  soon  as  all  the  persons  concerned  had  returned  to  Churn  - 
side,  Walter  sent  at  once  for  Joe  Harley.  The  poacher  came  to 
see  him  in  the  vicarage  library.  He  was  elated  and  coarsely 


exultant  with   his   victory,  as  a  relief  from  the  strain  he  had 
suffered,  after  the  manner  of  all  vulgar  natures. 

4  Joe,'  said  the  clergyman  slowly,  motioning  him  into  a  chair 
at  the  other  side  of  the  desk,  *  I  know  that  after  this  trial 
Churnside  will  not  be  a  pleasant  place  to  hold  you.  All  your 
neighbours  believe,  in  spite  of  the  verdict,  that  you  killed  the 
vicar.  I  feel  sure,  however,  that  you  did  not  commit  this  murder. 
Therefore,  as  some  compensation  for  the  suffering  of  mind  to 
which  you  have  been  put,  I  think  it  well  to  send  you  and  your 
wife  and  family  to  Australia  or  Canada,  whichever  you  like  best. 
I  propose  also  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  hundred  pounds,  to  set 
you  up  in  your  new  home,' 

12—2 
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<  Make  it  five  hundred,  passon,'  Joe  said,  looking  at  him  sig^ 

nificantly. 

Walter  smiled  quietly,  and  did  not  flinch  in  any  way.  I  said 
a  hundred,'  he  continued  calmly,  <  and  I  will  make  it  only  a  hun- 
dred. I  should  have  had  no  objection  to  making  it  five,  except 
for  the  manner  in  which  you  ask  it.  But  you  evidently  mistake 
the  motive  of  my  gift.  I  give  it  out  of  pure  compassion  for  you, 
and  not  out  of  any  other  feeling  whatsoever.' 

'Very  well,  passon,'  said  Joe  sullenly,  ' I  accept  it.' 

'You  mistake  again,'  Walter  went  on  blandly,  for  he  was 
himself  again  now.  <  You  are  not  to  accept  it  as  terms  ;  you  are  to 
thank  me  for  it  as  a  pure  present.  I  see  we  two  partially  under- 
stand each  other ;  but  it  is  important  you  should  understand  me 
exactly  as  I  mean  it.  Joe  Harley,  listen  to  me  seriously.  I  have 
saved  your  life.  If  I  had  been  a  man  of  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
nature,  if  I  had  been  like  you  in  a  similar  predicament,  I  would 
have  pressed  the  case  against  you  for  obvious  personal  reasons, 
and  you  would  have  been  hanged  for  it.  But  I  did  not  press  it,  be- 
cause I  felt  convinced  of  your  innocence,  and  my  sense  of  justice 
rose  irresistibly  against  it.  I  did  the  most  I  could  to  save  you ;  J 
risked  my  own  reputation  to  save  you  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation 
now  in  telling  you  that  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  if  the  verdict  had 
gone  against  you,  the  person  who  really  killed  the  vicar,  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally,  meant  to  have  given  himself  up  to  the 
police,  rather  than  let  an  innocent  man  suffer.' 

c  Passon,'  said  Joe  Harley,  looking  at  him  intently,  '  I  be- 
lieve as  you're  tellin'  me  the  truth.  I  zeen  as  much  in  that 
person's  face  afore  the  verdict.' 

There  was  a  solemn  pause  for  a  moment ;  and  then  Walter 
Dene  said  slowly,  '  Now  that  you  have  withdrawn  your  claim  as  a 
claim,  I  will  stretch  a  point  and  make  it  five  hundred.  It  is  little 
enough  for  what  you  have  suffered.  But  I,  too,  have  suffered 
terribly,  terribly.' 

'  Thank  you,  passon,'  Joe  answered.  '  I  zeen  as  you  were 
turble  anxious.' 

There  was  again  a  moment's  pause.  Then  Walter  Dene  asked 
quietly,  'How  did  the  vicar's  face  come  to  be  so  bruised  and 
battered  ? ' 

'  I  stumbled  up  agin  'im  accidental  like,  and  didn't  know  I'd 
kicked  'un  till  I'd  done  it.  Must  'a  been  just  a  few  minutes  after 
you'd 'a  left 'un.' 
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6  Joe,  said  the  curate  in  his  calmest  tone, 4  you  had  better  go ; 
the  money  will  be  sent  to  you  shortly  ;  but  if  you  ever  see  my  face 
again,  or  speak  or  write  a  word  of  this  to  me,  you  shall  not  have 
a  penny  of  it,  but  shall  be  prosecuted  for  intimidation.  A 
hundred  before  you  leave,  four  hundred  in  Australia.  Now 

go-' 

4  Very  well,  passon,'  Joe  answered ;  and  he  went. 

<  Pah  ! '  said  the  curate  with  a  face  of  disgust,  shutting  the 
door  after  him,  and  lighting  a  perfumed  pastille  in  his  little 
Chinese  porcelain  incense-burner,  as  if  to  fumigate  the  room  from 
the  poacher's  offensive  presence.  '  Pah  !  to  think  that  these 
affairs  should  compel  one  to  humiliate  and  abase  oneself  before 
a  vulgar  clod  like  that!  To  think  that  all  his  life  long  that 
fellow  will  virtually  know — and  misinterpret — my  secret.  He  is 
incapable  of  understanding  that  I  did  it  as  a  duty  to  Christina. 
Well,  he  will  never  dare  to  tell  it,  that's  certain,  for  nobody  would 
believe  him  if  he  did ;  and  he  may  congratulate  himself  heartily 
that  he's  got  well  out  of  this  difficulty.  It  will  be  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  end  that  ever  happened  to  him.  And  now  I  hope 
this  little  episode  is  finally  over.' 

But  the  little  episode  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  so  cavalierly. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  Walter  Dene,  in  his  airy,  easy  manner,  to 
wash  his  hands  of  it  gracefully  in  his  own  study ;  he  could  not 
wash  his  memory  of  that  horrid  act,  and  he  could  not  face  the 
world  again  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened.  Christina  had 
gone  on  a  short  visit  from  Churnside  before  the  trial,  and  when 
she  came  back  again  Walter  Dene  tried  to  go  once  more  and  call 
upon  her,  as  he  used  to  do  in  the  days  before  the  tragedy.  But 
the  meeting  seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat,  and  it  was  long  before 
he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  get  it  over.  4  Come,  come,'  he  said 
to  himself  angrily,  as  he  stood  wavering,  hat  in  hand,  in  the  hall 
of  the  vicarage,  '  I  must  go  and  see  her  sooner  or  later ;  better 
have  it  out  at  once,  and  be  done  with  it.'  But  when  he  saw 
Christina's  face  at  the  window  his  soul  slunk  within  him  once 
more,  and  he  would  have  passed  the  door  like  a  whipped  cur  if  he 
had  not  been  afraid  to  betray  his  anxiety  and  fear  before  the  eyes 
of  his  own  parishioners.  What  a  humiliation  !  He,  Walter  Dene, 
to  be  afraid  of  showing  himself  to  a  set  of  country  bumpkins,  as 
a  frightened  culprit !  These  are  the  sort  of  scrapes  you  get  your- 
self into  when  once  you  begin  a  series  of  rectifications. 

He  went  in  and  faced  it  out,  but  he  hardly  knew  how  he  dared 
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meet  that  beautiful  pure  girl's  eyes  fixed  on  his,  without  sinking 
into  the  ground  or  fainting  before  her.  If  she  only  knew  the 
truth,  how  she  would  hate  and  loath  him  !  Could  he  live  his  life 
through  with  her,  acting  a  lie  for  years  to  come,  pretending  to  her 
that  he  was  what  he  was  not,  ministering  week  after  week  in 
church  to  good,  simple,  innocent  people— a  murderer  in  the  guise 
of  a  messenger  of  Heaven  ?  Yes,  there  was  no  use  shirking  the 
ugly  word — a  murderer !  A  murderer !  Though  no  one  else 
should  ever  find  him  out,  though  all  the  world,  and  even  Christina 
herself,  should  continue  to  believe  in  him,  how  could  he  ever 
escape  that  internal  knowledge  of  what  he  himself  really  was— a 
murderer  ? 

Did  Christina  suspect  him  ?  He  hardly  knew  ;  but  there  was 
a  certain  cloud  between  them  ;  a  veil  that  he  had  never  felt  be- 
fore ;  a  vague  wall  of  separation  that  he  could  not  and  dare  not 
break  down.  How  could  he  take  her  innocent  hand  as  formerly 
in  his  guilty  fingers  ?  How  could  he  talk  the  small  nothings  of 
other  days  ?  How  could  he  ever  forget  that  awful,  impalpable 
barrier  that  he  himself  had  raised  between  them,  and  that  all  the 
powers  of  earth  could  never  break  down  again  as  long  as  he  lived  ? 

As  for  Christina,  she  did  not  guess  the  real  reason  of  Walter 
Dene's  altered  manner,  but  she  could  not  help  noticing  that  since 
his  uncle's  death  a  great  change  had  somehow  come  over  him. 
At  first  she  tried  to  believe  it  was  merely  the  reflex  of  that  great 
horror ;  the  natural  result  of  the  shock  he  had  received  from  the 
dreadful  death  of  a  near  relative.  Still,  she  could  not  disguise 
from  herself  the  fact  that  she  did  not  like  Walter  Dene  quite  so 
well  that  day  as  formerly.  There  was  a  something  about  him 
that  did  not  please  her ;  an  indescribable  shrinking  from  him  that 
she  could  not  understand  ;  and  she  was  not  altogether  sorry  when 
the  meeting  was  really  over.  Of  course  she  went  up  to  her  own 
room  and  had  a  good  cry  by  herself  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  like 
a  simple-hearted,  innocent  girl  that  she  was;  but  it  vaguely 
dawned  upon  her  that  her  .father  might  be  right  after  all,  and 
that  Walter  Dene  might  not  be  the  right  man  for  her  to  marry, 
in  spite  of  her  cherished  little  delusion.  Well,  well,  he  had  never 
proposed  to  her,  to  be  sure,  and  there  was  no  harm  done,  whatever 
came  of  it. 

Once  or  twice  again  Walter  Dene  saw  Christina,  but  with  a 
greater  shrinking  each  time,  as  he  realised  to  himself  more  and 
more  fully  what  sort  of  character  he  was  in  his  real  nature  beside 
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her.  Day  after  day  the  coldness  grew  more  marked  between 
them  ;  and  day  after  day  Christina  began  to  wonder  more  what 
it  was  she  had  ever  liked  in  the  young  curate.  At  last  he  could 
not  bear  to  face  her  any  longer ;  and  then,  one  morning  as  he 
wandered  restlessly  on  the  downs  above  the  village,  the  horrid 
truth  forced  itself  clearly  upon  him.  He  had  done  all  this  for 
Christina's  sake,  and  now,  after  all  was  done,  and  his  life  was 
wrecked  for  ever,  he  had  utterly  lost  Christina.  '  Oh  !  Christina, 
Christina,  Christina,'  he  said  to  himself  once  more,  wringing  his 
hands  and  fling  himself  on  the  ground  in  his  agony,  «  how  could 
I  have  thought  for  a  moment  that  a  man  who  would  do  such  a 
deed  as  that  could  afterwards  dare  to  live  confronted  for  ever  by 
your  spotless  purity ! '  Loving  her  still,  he  yet  loathed  her  for 
the  contrast  she  presented  to  his  own  heart ;  or  rather,  loathing 
himself,  he  loathed  himself  all  the  more  whenever  he  thought  of 
Christina. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  vicar  came  to  Churnside,  and  Walter 
Dene  began  to  think  in  a  vague  way  of  looking  about  for  another 
home.  He  would  not  take  a  curacy  again,  of  course  !  he  would 
be  rich  now  with  his  uncle's  money — that  cursed  money  which 
had  been  the  root  of  all  the  evil ! — and  besides,  he  couldn't  go  on 
acting  a  lie  any  longer,  with  that  hideous  past  imprinted  indelibly 
in  his  branded  memory.  It  is  so  easy  to  argue  yourself  out  of 
your  scruples  at  first,  so' hard  to  go  on  arguing  yourself  out  of 
your  remorse  for  a  whole  lifetime  afterwards.  He  could  not  tear 
himself  away  from  the  village.  No,  though  Christina  lived  at 
Churnside ;  though  the  reminders  of  his  guilt  met  him  on  every 
side  at  Churnside,  still  at  Churnside  he  somehow  must  manage 
to  live.  His  life  was  wrecked  now — that  he  felt  dimly  in  some 
horrid  tempestuous  fashion ;  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  him 
but  to  hang  about  the  scene  of  his  crime  as  best  he  could.  With 
that  millstone  tied  round  his  neck,  he  must  live  on  at  Churnside 
whatever  of  years  remained  to  him  yet ;  so  he  took  a  lodging  in 
the  village,  careless  where  he  lived,  and  wandered  hours  together 
alone  through  the  woods  and  on  the  downs,  not  shunning  the 
place  where  the  vicar  had  been  murdered,  but  rather  hanging 
about  it  in  the  dark,  and  humming  to  himself  uneasily  weird 
tunes  from  the  most  tragic  parts  of  German  operas.  The  Churn- 
side  people  whispered  to  one  another  that  thik  there  young  passon 
was  certainly  a-going  beside  hisself. 

Then  came  the  proving  of  the  will,  which  Walter  Dene  left  to 
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his  legal  adviser.  '  Don't  bother  me  about  the  thing,'  he  said 
piteously ;  <  and  if  there's  anything  left  to  me,  make  it  over  in 
the  lump  by  deed  of  gift  to  my  brother  Arthur,  but  never  say 
another  word  to  me  upon  the  subject.'  The  lawyer  tried  to  reason 
with  him,  but  Walter  cut  the  matter  short  at  once.  *  Take  my 
orders,'  he  said  angrily,  '  or  let  me  take  the  business  elsewhere.' 
The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  away.  There  was 
something  wrong,  he  muttered,  about  this  young  fellow ;  either 
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the  matter,  and  the  local  lawyer  made  a  note  of  it,  deter- 
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mining  to  inquire  into  the  signature  and  attestation  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  A  few  months  before,  Walter  would  have  taken  care 
to  minimise  the  adverse  chances  by  inventing  stories  about  two 
blank  forms  of  will  and  so  forth ;  but  what  did  he  care  for  adverse 
chances  now  ?  He  had  lost  Christina,  he  had  burdened  himself 
with  a  horrible  murder,  and  to-day,  if  only  the  forgery  could  be 
brought  home  to  him,  and  he  could  be  safely  lodged  in  a  convict 
prison,  he  would  really  feel  comparatively  happy.  To  the  last  he 
thought  only  of  his  own  overwrought  feelings,  not  once  of  the 
awful  crime  he  had  committed,  or  of  the  helpless  old  man  whom 
he  had  treacherously  murdered. 

Perhaps  the  rumours  and  the  questions  might  have  come  to  a 
head  in  the  end,  and  the  forgery  at  least  might  have  been  detected  ; 
but  Walter  Dene  did  not  give  them  time  to  work  themselves  out 
to  their  own  conclusion.  From  week  to  week  his  life  grew  more 
terribly  burdensome  to  him,  not  from  any  feeling  of  true  remorse 
or  repentance,  but  from  the  galling  sense  of  utter  and  lamentable 
failure.  He  had  risked  everything  on  one  desperate  throw  against 
conventional  morality ;  and  though  he  had  for  a  time  seemed  to 
win,  conventional  morality  had  kept  the  stake  after  its  usual  per- 
sistent fashion.  He  thought  he  had  reckoned  fairly  with  all  the 
chances  of  detection,  but  he  had  forgotten  to  reckon  with  himself. 
Deeper  down  than  all  his  moral  sophistries  and  philosophisings, 
the  inherited  consciousness  of  humanity  had  written  in  his  own 
heart  his  bitterest  condemnation.  That  was  a  tribunal  he  could  not 
escape.  That  was  a  bar  before  which  his  specious  pleadings  were 
absolutely  without  effect.  Driven  aimlessly  about  by  the  gnawing 
desire  to  do  something,  anything,  because  he  could  not  sit  or 
stand  still,  he  walked  about  from  morning  till  night,  alone,  mostly 
on  the  high  heathland,  till  his  wearied  limbs  could  carry  him  no 
farther.  One  evening,  about  six  o'clock,  he  found  himself  drawn 
by  that  fatal  attraction  to  the  spot  on  the  hillside  where  the  gate 
opened  from  the  wood  on  to  the  valley.  A  little  way  off  a  rabbit, 
burrowing  in  the  earth,  had  thrown  out  a  heap  of  fresh  mould, 
and  in  its  midst  Walter  Dene  saw  something  gleaming  strangely. 
He  knew  what  it  was  in  a  second :  the  bowie  with  which  he  had 
killed  his  uncle.  He  took  the  thing  up  in  his  hand :  it  suggested 
to  him  immediately  an  idea  which  he  had  turned  over  more  than 
once  before  as  he  paced  gloomily  up  and  down  the  brown  heather. 
His  finger  ran  mechanically  along  the  edge  ;  it  was  still  sharp  and 
keen,  though  very  rusty.,  <  A  man  might  cut  his  throat  with 
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that,'  he  said  to  himself  moodily.  '  There  would  be  a  certain 
dramatic  completeness  in  using  this  particular  knife  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  little  too  like  a  Surrey-side  melodrama,  perhaps,  but  yet 
not  without  a  touch  of  ^Eschylus  in  it  besides.  Ate  always  finds 
her  own  instruments  ready  to  hand.'  And  he  smiled  quietly  a 
bitter  smile  at  his  passing  fancy. 

When  Dr.  Eliot,  Christina's  father,  saw  the  gash  on  Walter 
Dene's  dead  throat  and  the  rusty  knife  that  had  made  it,  he  did 
not  forget  the  look  of  that  well-remembered  stab  that  had  pierced 
the  vicar's  back  only  a  few  months  earlier.  The  same  knife,  he 
thought,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  both  cases ;  and  it  had  lain  in  the 
same  place,  he  felt  sure,  till  Walter  unearthed  it.  But  for  Chris- 
tina's sake  he  said  nothing,  and  the  coroner's  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  suicide  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity.  The  old 
vicar's  unexpected  death,  people  said,  had  quite  unhinged  his 
nephew's  faculties.  Still,  after  all,  that  despised  conventional 
morality  had  had  its  revenge. 
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WE  went  by  Bummel-Zug.  Do  you  know  the  Bummel-Zug  ? 
No  ?  Then  don't  try  to  know  it.  And  yet,  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
into  the  Bohmer-Wald  in  any  other  manner — at  least,  not  the  way 
we  went — and  there  are  only  two  ways  of  reaching  it.  We  got  into 
it,  one  way,  by  Bummel-Zug,  and  we  got  out  of  it,  the  other  way, 
by  Bummel-Zug ;  and,  as  far  as  we  could  discover  from  Hendschell 
(the  German  Bradshaw),  only  Bummel-Zugs  run  into  the  forest, 
and  out  of  it. 

The  Bummel-Zug  is  a  combined  passenger  and  goods  train. 
We  got  on  well  enough  from  Niirnberg  to  Schwandorf  by  express, 
but  from  Schwandorf  to  Cham  we  could  go  only  by  this  '  creepy- 
crawly  '  train,  that  took  nearly,  four  hours  to  do  thirty  English 
miles.  It  was  not  that  the  wretched  train  did  not  travel  at  a 
decent  pace.  It  did  not  gallop,  but  it  trotted.  Where  it  squan- 
dered its  golden  hours  was  at  the  stations,  refreshing  it  self,  gossiping, 
picking  up  and  casting  off  trucks,  taking  naps  and  waking  up  with 
a  scream,  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  frighten  it,  and 
it  had  not  the  smallest  thought  of  going  ahead. 

There  was  not  a  town — no,  not  a  village — to  be  seen  in  those 
thirty  miles,  nothing  but  an  endless  expanse  of  pine  forest,  with 
silver  lakes  gleaming  between  the  fir-boles,  and  away  to  the  east 
before  us  the  blue  bank  of  mountain  chain  that  walls  off  Bohemia 
from  Bavaria. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  flowers  except  evening  prim- 
rose— eternally  evening  primrose — on  the  sides  of  the  railway,  to 
excite  a  little  interest. 

The  stations  were  stations  and  nothing  else,  without  a  village, 
a  hamlet,  a  church,  a  chapel,  even  a  tavern,  to  supply  a  reason 
why  there  should  be  a  station  there.  The  names  given  them  must 
be  arbitrary ;  they  are  mere  clearings  in  the  vast  forest,  where 
steam- saws  cut  up  the  pines  and  convert  them  into  planks.  Piles 
of  sawn  timber  fill  every  clearing.  As  we  puffed  along  we  dis- 
turbed the  pretty  deer,  which  bounded  away  and  disappeared  under 
the  pine  boughs.  The  only  conception  of  ornament  entertained 
by  the  dwellers  in  the  forest  seems  to  be  stag-horn.  Horns  are 
stuck  over  the  doors,  every  window,  every  gable.  The  men  hang 
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their  hats  on  horns,  smoke  out  of  pipes  portraying  deer-heads,  and 
the  hunter  Saint  Hubert  is  the  patron  who  receives  their  devotions. 

We  reached  Cham,  the  first  town  on  the  line,  at  8  p.m.,  the 
sky  threatening,  and  the  sun,  just  setting,  cast  at  us  a  wicked, 
malevolent  eye.  The  station  is  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  town ; 
no  omnibus,  not  even  a  porter,  was  there  to  take  our  baggage,  and 
the  first  drops  of  a  spiteful  thunder-shower  began  to  patter  down. 
We  shouldered  our  portmanteaux,  and  spread  our  umbrellas ;  but 
to  walk  under  a  burden  and  keep  sheltered  under  a  parapluie 
simultaneously,  especially  when  the  weather  is  gusty,  is  impossible  ; 
and  we  were  wet,  hot,  melted,  and  fagged  when  we  took  refuge  in 
the  first  inn  we  came  upon,  <  The  Golden  Sun.'  There,  of  course, 
horns  again.  Horns  over  the  door,  horns  on  top  of  the  stove, 
antlers  beneath  the  crucifix  in  the  common  room,  and  our  um- 
brellas, hats,  and  portmanteaux  were  taken  from  us  and  hooked 
upon  a  range  of  horns  by  the  kindly  host  and  the  Kellnerinn. 

Not  a  soul  was  visible  in  the  street,  not  a  face  at  the  windows. 
'  It  is  so  late  at  night,'  said  the  host,  <  that  we  expected  no  one 
would  travel  by  this  train,  and  were  about  to  shut  up  the  house.' 

Of  course,  Reh  (roebuck)  for  supper.  I  had  reckoned  on  it,  and 
I  was  not  disappointed.  It  is  the  only  meat  worth  eating  in  Ger- 
many.  Mutton  might  be  anything  but  sheep's  flesh ;  beef  is  tough 
and  tasteless ;  veal — well,  one  wearies  of  veal  every  day  for  dinner 
and  supper.  But  Reh ! — the  flesh  dark,  juicy,  rich,  savoury — Reh 
for  me.  A  little  later  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Golasch,  and 
Golasch  is  not  to  be  despised.  Beef  is  naturally  insipid,  either  roast 
or  stewed,  in  Germany ;  but  beef-golasch  is  very  good  indeed,  and 
Paprika  is  not  to  be  scorned  when  Golasch  is  unattainable.  A  very 
capital  supper  we  made,  and  washed  it  down  with  delicious  beer, 
topped  with  Slievowitz.  Remember  that  word  of  power  when  you 
are  in  the  Bohemian  mountains.  If  you  are  fagged  you  pick  your- 
self up  with  Slievowitz ;  if  wet  to  the  skin,  you  dry  yourself  with 
Slievowitz  ;  if  your  food  has  disagreed  with  you,  a  dose  of  Slievowitz 
puts  your  stomach  to  rights ;  if  out  of  temper,  Slievowitz  brings 
the  sun  back  to  your  spirits.  I  have  not  met  with  this  excellent 
spirit  elsewhere.  I  last  tasted  it  at  Passau.  It  was  unattainable 
at  Linz,  unknown  at  Munich.  I  have  looked  it  out  in  Brockhaus' 
Conversations  Lexicon,  which  is  a  treasury  of  information  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  but  Slievowitz  is  not  there. 

Refreshed,  warmed,  soothed,  peacefully  disposed,  dry— Slievo- 
witz did  it — we  retired  to  our  room,  the  host  leading  the  way  with 
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a  candle.  We  were  given  a  large  room  with  three  windows  domi- 
nating the  street  and  commanding  the  entire  first-floor  of  the  house 
opposite,  the  lower,  ground-floor  shutters  of  which  were  of  iron, 
and  fast  shut,  whilst  the  glass  in  those  above  was  broken. 

Our  host  led  us  to  a  window,  threw  it  open,  and  said, '  We 
have  had  a  great  crime  committed  over  the  way.  You  have 
doubtless  read  of  it  in  the  papers.  The  tenant  of  that  house  was 
an  oil  and  colourman.  You  see  his  sign  over  the  door.  Well, 
he  murdered  his  wife,  and  ran  off  with  the  maid.  Before  he  went, 
he  set  fire  to  his  house,  hoping  that  the  combustible  materials 
there  gathered — linseed  oil,  turpentine,  tow — would  speedily  re- 
duce the  house,  his  wife,  and  the  evidence  of  his  crime  to  indis- 
tinguishable ashes.  By  the  merest  chance,  the  fire  was  discovered 
before  it  had  proceeded  far,  and  was  extinguished.  The  man  is 
now  in  prison.'  Then  our  host  shut  the  window,  and  said, ( I  have 
told  you  all  this  that  you  may  not  look  out  across  the  street  during 
the  night.  If  you  were  to  do  so,  and  see  something,  and  I  had 
not  forewarned  you,  you  might  have  reproached  me.  I  wish  you 
both  a  good  night.  Sleep  well,  and  dream  pleasantly.' 

'  What  are  you  about  ?  '  I  asked  of  my  companion  half  an  hour 
later,  as  in  the  dusk,  after  the  candle  was  extinguished,  I  observed 
a  white  ghostly  figure  moving  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  room. 

4 1  am  turning  the  head  of  my  bed.  As  I  lie,  I  look  straight 
across  into  the  windows  opposite.' 

Next  morning  was  lovely,  and  we  wandered  about  the  little 
town,  looking  at  its  few  objects  of  interest :  an  old  watch-tower, 
overhanging  the  river — the  last  left  of  several  which  formerly 
adorned  the  town  walls — the  church,  so  buried  internally  in  rococo- 
plaster  and  gilding  as  to  have  its  early  work  concealed.  Then  we 
crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Eegen  to  walk  to  Cham-Munster, 
where  there  is  a  fine  church  of  late  G-erman  Gothic,  which  is  the 
necropolis  of  the  noble  families  of  the  district,  and  of  the  patri- 
cians of  Cham.  The  valley  of  the  Kegen  is  here  a  wide  plain 
between  the  Bohemian  granite  mountain-range  to  the  east,  and 
the  Pfahl,  a  range  of  white  quartz,  which  has  been  driven  as  a  dyke 
through  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  extends  over  sixty  miles  from 
south-east  to  north-west.  The  white  sparry  rock  is  not  visible 
from  Cham,  though  the  long  ridge  is,  for  it  is  here  overgrown,  but 
it  shows  in  many  places,  in  none  to  more  advantage  than  in  the 
Weissenstein  above  Eegen,  which  rises  2,490  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  crowned  by  an  extensive  ruined  castle. 
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On  the  side  of  the  road  to  Cham-Mimster  we  saw  numerous 
boards  about  six  feet  high  erected,  painted  black,  and  dark-  green, 
and  white,  with  pictures  and  inscriptions  on  the  white  surfaces. 
I  made  a  sketch  of  one.  Whilst  I  was  making  my  drawing  the 
priest  came  up  and  entered  into  conversation  with  me  :  he  seemed 
greatly  surprised  at  my  regarding  these  boards  as  novelties,  and 
he  explained  to  me  their  meaning. 

When  any  one  dies,  man  or  woman,  the  corpse  is  removed  from 
the  deathbed  and  laid  on  a  board,  previously  cut  and  prepared  to 
receive  it.  At  the  head  is  a  sort  of  pent  roof,  a  low  gable ;  lower 
down  is  a  bar  across  for  the  seat,  and  a  little  shelf  at  the  bottom  for 
the  feet.  On  this  the  corpse  reposes  till  the  funeral.  After  this,  the 
painting  of  the  board  is  completed,  the  inscription  filled  up  ;  it  is 
then  nailed  or  screwed  to  a  stout  post,  which  is  driven  into  the 
ground  by  the  roadside,  so  that  the  '  corpse-board  '  stands  upright 
till  the  post  rots,  and  allows  it  to  fall,  when  it  crumbles  neglected 
into  the  soil.  The  entrance  to  a  village  is  through  an  avenue  of 
these  horrible  memorials.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  planted 
in  the  depth  of  the  wood  where  roads  fork — beside  mere  paths  in 
the  most  lonesome  spots.  As  they  advance  in  age,  they  decline 
more  and  more  from  the  perpendicular  and  lurch  to  right  and  left. 
In  the  evening  gloaming,  the  appearance  of  a  row  of  these  is  just 
that  of  a  line  of  tipsy  soldiers.  This  effect  is  enhanced  by  the 
peculiarity  of  their  ornamentations.  At  the  head,  under  the 
weather-board,  where  rested  the  head  of  the  corpse,  is  painted  a 
round  white  disk,  which  is  adorned  with  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  a  Saint  in  the  sky,  or  the  Trinity,  and  in  the  middle  is  the 
deceased,  kneeling  very  upright,  in  his  best  Sunday  clothes. 
Another  variety  is  a  clock-face,  with  the  hands  pointing  to  the 
hour  of  death.  Further  down  is  a  tablet,  or  a  pair  of  tables,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  name,  age,  and  merits  of  the  departed,  and 
some  verses  of  more  or  less  originality  and  merit.1 

If  these  ghastly  memorials  remind  one  of  a  row  of  soldiers, 
something  there  is  in  the  harvest  fields  all  round  to  recall 
a  procession  of  nuns.  Similar  processions  stalk  over  the 
plains  of  Bavaria ;  they  were  about  Linz  and  Salzburg  also.  I 
remember  having  shrunk  from  them  in  Bohemia,  of  an  evening, 
as  a  child,  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  say.  They  are,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  than  sheaves  of  hemp ;  corn  sheaves  are  treated  in 

1  These  are  altogether  different  from  the  memorials  of  accidents  one  meets 
with  so  frequently  in  Tyrol. 
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the  same  manner,  but  have  not  the  grim  nigritude  of  the  hemp. 
The  amount  of  character  in  the  various  hemp  cocks  is  wonderful. 
You  see  the  meek  nun,  the  spiteful  nun,  the  fat  little  sister  who 
is  always  ready  to  help  every  one,  the  hard,  self-confident  religious, 
the  hypocrite,  the  true  penitent,  the  nun  who  is  flighty  and  has 
distinctly  missed  her  vocation. 

We  returned  to  Cham  for  an  early  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
soup,  roast  goose,  salad  and  potatoes,  and  pancakes.  Lastly,  we 
called  for  our  bill.  Only  then  did  we  fully  realise  how  completely 
we  had  broken  new  ground.  The  bill  for  supper  of  roebuck,  for 
bed,  breakfast,  the  dinner  just  described,  beer  and  Slievowitz, 
amounted  to — two  shillings  and  sevenpence  a  head.  Sixpence  to 
the  little  maid  overwhelmed  her  with  gratitude,  and  when  another 
was  superadded  for  wheeling  both  our  portmanteaux  in  a  truck 
to  the  station,  we  barely  escaped  hugs  and  kisses,  and  got  off  with 
hearty  shakes  of  the  hand. 

The  Bohemian  Forest  is  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  moun- 
tains that  encloses  Bohemia — the  Erz  Gebirge  wall  off  Saxony 
to  the  N.N.W.  They  die  away,  and  the  Fichtel  Gebirge  form 
a  pivot,  from  which  the  range  takes  a  turn  S.S.E.,  at  right  angles, 
and  cuts  off  Bohemia  from  Bavaria.  The  mountains  reach  the 
Danube  below  Passau,  and  are  cut  through  by  that  noble  river  in  its 
course  to  Linz,  where  it  rushes  and  swirls  between  lofty  walls  of 
rock  and  sombre  pine,  with  scarce  a  castle,  and  not  a  village  to 
show  that  this  part  of  its  course  is  through  habitable  land.  The 
name  of  <  Wald '  or  forest  is  now  synonymous  with  mountain,  in 
Germany.  The  Oden  Wald  is  an  almost  treeless  range,  covered 
with  corn  and  vine.  The  Thiiringer  Wald,  the  Teutoberger  Wald, 
the  Franken  Wald,  the  Bairischer  Wald,  the  Black  Forest,  are 
all  mountain  ranges.  An  old  Teutonic  word  for  full-grown  forest 
was  Hardt  or  Harz,  a  name  that  is  preserved  in  the  Roman  designa- 
tion of  the  vast  German  forest,  Sylva  Hercynia.  The  name 
remains  scattered  over  Germany :  as  the  Hardt  range  near  the 
Moselle,  the  Harz  mountains,  the  Spess-art,  and  the  Mann-hart. 
Originally  these  were  merely  local  designations  of  portions  of  the 
all-embracing  forest  land,  but,  as  cultivation  spread,  the  valleys 
and  plains  were  tilled  and  peopled,  and  the  forest  shrank  before 
the  plough  and  clung  to  the  mountain  ranges  and  groups,  which 
thenceforth  retained  the  name  of  forest,  and  to  this  day  most  of 
the  mountain  chains  of  Germany  are  designated  only  as  forests. 

The  principal  peaks  of  the  Bohmer  Wald  are  the  Cerchow, 
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3,400  ft.;  the  Osser,  4,850  ft.;  the  Arber,  4,800  ft,;  the  Eahel, 
4,798  ft. ;  and  the  Dreisesselstein,  4,320  ft.  The  chain  is  cut  through 
by  the  so-called  Bohemian  Gate,  at  Tauss,  on  either  side  of  which 
stand  the  Cerchow  and  the  Osser,  as  guardian  giants.  Through  this 
gate  runs  the  railway  that  conveyed  us  to  Cham ;  it  passes  Tauss, 
and  reaches  Pilsen  and  Prague.  The  step  of  this  <  gate '  is  only 
1,200  ft.  above  the  sea.  About  it  lie,  on  the  Bohemian  side,  the 
towns  of  Neuern,  Neugedein,  Tauss,  and  Eschelkam ;  and  on  the 
German  side,  Furt-im-Wald,  Cham,  and  Neuburg.  This  was  the 
way  by  which  armies  entered  Bohemia,  and  by  this  door  also  burst 
forth  the  Hussite  hordes,  to  burn  and  sack  the  towns  and  castles  of 
Bavaria.  The  whole  district  is  an  old  battle-field.  At  Tauss,  the 
ancient  Togast,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  Samo,  at 
the  head  of  his  Sclaves,  defeated  Dagobert  and  his  Franks ;  here, 
in  1040,  Boleslaw  I.  of  Bohemia  drove  back  the  Germans  under 
Henry  III. ;  at  Neugedein,  in  1431,  Procopius  the  Great  put  the 
crusaders  to  the  rout ;  and  again  George  Podjebrad  and  his  Czecks 
defeated  and  put  to  the  sword  the  undisciplined  German  hosts 
poured  into  Bohemia  to  crush  him.  The  great  and  strong  castles — 
the  Eiesenberg  at  Neugedein,  which  commands  such  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  plains  of  Bohemia  and  the  granite  walls  of  the 
forest-chain,  the  castle  of  Tauss,  and  many  another  fortress  now 
a  tottering  ruin — tell  of  a  past  when  this  gate  was  a  scene  of 
conflict. 

A  second  pass  is  by  Eysenstein,  further  south,  between  the 
Arber  and  the  Eahel,  but  this  was  of  less  consequence,  as  it  pre- 
sented greater  natural  difficulties. 

To  the  west  of  the  high  range  which  carries  the  frontier  on 
its  crown  rises  a  second  and  inferior  roll  of  mountains,  and  this 
latter  is  properly  the  Bairischer  Wald ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
district  of  some  2,000  square  miles  is  clothed  in  forest,  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  Bohemian  mountain  wall,  the  name  of  Bairischer 
Wald  is  often  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  district.  In  Czeck,  the 
ridge  south  of  the  Tauss  pass  is  called  the  Sumava,  and  north  of 
it  the  Cesky  Les. 

The  mountains  are  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  micaceous  slate, 
and,  though  they  are  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  altitude,  they  are  of 
infinitely  greater  antiquity.  Indeed,  they  are  the  most  ancient 
mountain  range  in  Germany,  and  towered  into  the  sky  clothed  in 
snow  and  wreathed  with  glaciers,  before  Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Eosa, 
and  the'  Matterhorn  were  thought  of.  The  central  crystalline 
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chain  of  the  Alps  was  forced  up  through  the  late  dolomitic  lime- 
stone beds,  by  plutonic  force.  It  was  not  so  with  the  Bohmer 
Wald.  Arber,  Osser,  and  Rahel  looked  down  on  the  Triassic  sea 
which  reached  their  feet  and  received  their  glaciers.  Now,  weathered 
by  storms,  and  fretted  down  by  the  lapse  of  countless  ages,  they 
are  but  the  poor,  worn  stumps  that  mark  where  once  great 
mountain  fangs  stood  up,  white,  glittering,  and  monstrous. 

But  if  these  mountains  are  not  of  Alpine  magnificence,  they 
are  not  destitute  of  interest  and  beauty.  Here,  and  here  only, 
can  one  see  the  giant  trees  of  the  old  Hercynian  forest.  Every- 
where else  in  Germany  the  veterans  among  pines  have  fallen 
before  the  axe ;  here  some  linger  on.  But  of  these  anon.  Here 
we  have  mile  after  mile  of  magnificent  forest  rolling  about  the 
mountains,  like  rich  far  mantles,  and  sweeping  fold  on  fold,  of 
deep  green  velvet,  over  the  lesser  ranges,  far,  far  away  to  the 
setting  sun.  The  forests  elsewhere  in  Germany  are  as  orderly 
and  educated  as  a  cornfield  and  a  cabbage  garden ;  here  they 
luxuriate  in  absolute  wildness.  The  terrific  hurricanes  of  winter, 
the  north-east  wind  that  leaps  over  the  rocky  crests,  rage  down 
the  gullies  and  uproot  many  acres  of  noble  timber,  which  is  left 
to  lie  and  rot  where  it  was  cast  down. 

We  had  intended  to  start  for  the  mountains  up  the  valley  of 
the  Black  Regen,  from  Cham,  but  there  found  we  might  do  better 
by  going  on  by  train  to  Furt-im-Wald  and  tracking  up  the  White 
Eegen  to  its  source  at  the  foot  of  the  Arber.  This  country  is  so 
little  explored  that  guidebooks  do  not  help  one  much. 

Of  Furt-im-Wald  there  is  not  much  to  be  said :  war  has  swept 
it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  left  little  of  antiquity  to  interest  the 
traveller.  The  road  from  the  town  ascends  continually  to  Neu- 
kirchen,  where  there  is  a  large  Franciscan  convent,  and  a  pilgri- 
mage church  that  contains  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  spouted  blood  when  a  Hussite  clove 
the  head  with  his  battle-axe.  The  whole  way  from  the  church  to 
the  village,  half  a  mile,  lies  between  ranges  of  the  repulsive 
corpse-boards,  in  all  stages  of  stagger  and  decay. 

On  the  right  rises  the  beautifully  formed  Hohe  Bozen,  3,222  ft. 
It  is  worth  ascending  for  the  view  it  commands  of  the  Chamberich, 
or  rich  plain  of  Cham,  the  forest  land  to  the  west,  and  the  moun- 
tain wall  to  the  east. 

To  the  left  are  seen  glimmering  the  white  walls  and  the 
bulbous  spires  of  Bohemian  churches,  through  openings  in  the 
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mountains.  Presently  the  noble  double-peaked  Osser  comes  in 
view  and  shuts  off  every  peep  into  the  land  of  the  Czecks.  Beneath 
it,  on  a  rocky  hillock  that  rises  out  of  the  valley,  stands  the  upland 
village  of  Lamm,  the  extreme  end  of  the  road. 

We  put  up  at  the  Post,  where  again  we  feasted  on  roebuck, 
and  were  given  an  immoderately  small  bill — half  a  crown  for 
supper,  bed,  and  breakfast. 

There  are  two  inns  at  Lamm ;  the  other  was  in  mourning  for 
the  little  child  of  the  house,  which  was  dead,  and  to  be  buried  on 

the  morrow. 

We  attended  the  funeral,  which  was  early— at  seven  o'clock, 
with  a  mass  in  the  church.  Here  I  observed,  what  I  have  noticed 
in  one  or  two  out-of-the-way  valleys  of  Tyrol,  the  old  way  of 
making  the  offertory  still  followed.  Instead  of  an  alms-dish  or 
bag  being  carried  round,  the  whole  congregation  rises,  and  the 
men  first,  then  the  women,  walk  in  line  up  the  church,  into  the 
chancel,  pass  round  behind  the  altar,  and  put  their  oblations  on 
the  altar  at  the  south  corner,  and  return  to  their  places.  Seeing 
this  at  Lamm,  I  recalled  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.  He  came  to  Paderborn  for  the  Christmas  of  1009, 
where  the  grasping  bishop,  Meinwerk,  at  once  asked  him  to  make 
him,  or  his  church,  a  present  of  the  manor  of  Erwitte.  The 
king  flatly  refused.  On  Christmas  morning,  at  mass,  the  Emperor 
stood  up,  and  walked  to  the  altar,  to  place  on  it  his  offering,  but 
Bishop  Meinwerk,  seeing  it  was  a  piece  of  money,  swept  it  off 
the  altar  with  his  hand.  Henry  stood  disconcerted.  It  would  not 
comport  with  his  dignity  to  stoop  and  pick  up  the  rejected  coin, 
so  he  put  another  on  the  altar ;  again  Meinwerk  brushed  it  off, 
and  said  6  Erwitte !  Erwitte  ! '  The  scene  was  becoming  indecent, 
when  the  Empress  Cunegund  left  her  place  and  came  up  to  the 
altar.  The  Bishop  continued  resolute.  He  would  accept  nothing 
less  than  the  manor  of  Erwitte,  and  the  Emperor  yielded  and  laid 
on  the  altar  a  pledge  that  he  made  over  the  desired  estate  to  the 
see  of  Paderborn  for  ever. 

The  child's  funeral  in  the  mountain  churchyard  was  a  pretty 
sight ;  the  sun  came  up  over  the  grey  crags  of  Osser  and  flung 
a  golden  pall  upon  the  little  white  coffin,  on  which  lay  a  wreath  of 
scented  woodruff.  The  mourners  wore  no  black ;  they  carried  little 
twisted  coils  of  wax  tapers,  and  when  the  grave  was  filled  in  they 
placed  them  round  it,  so  that,  looking  back  as  we  went  away,  we 
saw  the  tiny  grave  encircled  with  a  halo  of  twinkling  stars,  and 
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above  it  rose  the  white  wood  cross,  with  its  white  muslin  '  weeper ' 
fluttering  in  the  morning  air. 

A  lovely  walk  from  Lamm  over  the  col  into  the  valley  of  the 
Black  Eegen.  To  the  left  rises  the  Osser,  a  micaslate  mountain, 
on  the  summit  of  which  are  to  be  traced  the  scanty  remains  of 
a  castle,  4,245  ft.  above  the  sea,  probably  only  a  place  of  refuge  in 
the  event  of  an  invasion.  Before  one,  on  the  right,  rises  the  noble 
Arber,  king  of  the  forest,  as  its  name  implies,  a  grand  mountain, 
though  less  beautiful  in  outline  than  the  Osser. 

On  all  sides  forest-clothed  mountain  shoulders,  from  which  rise 
delicate  wreaths  of  white  smoke.  Charcoal-burning  is  carried  on 
to  a  great  extent  throughout  the  region,  and  no  landscape  is 
destitute  of  several  of  the  rising  columns  of  thin  smoke  from 
the  fires.  In  these  forests  the  Bohemian  glass  is  manufactured, 
and  the  fires  are  made  of  charcoal.  The  natives  use  a  peculiar 
glass  snuff-bottle.  The  bottle  is  flat,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  pocket ; 
it  is  generally  made  of  coloured  glass  with  white  or  red  spiral 
threads  in  the  glass.  It  is  corked  with  a  flock  of  wool  dyed 
magenta  or  crimson.  The  method  of  using  the  bottle  is 
this.  The  cork  is  removed,  and  two  little  heaps  of  snuff  are 
shaken  out  of  the  neck  upon  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  these  are 
inhaled.  Thereupon  the  plug  is  replaced,  and  the  upper  lip  and 
nose  are  gracefully  dusted  with  the  coloured  wool,  the  bottle  now 
serving  as  the  brush-handle. 

No  road,  only  foot-tracks.  We  asked  our  way  of  a  woman,  and 
of  course  were  directed  wrong.  When,  eventually,  we  reached 
Eysenstein,  'Ah!'  said  the  host  of  our  inn,  'it  serves  you  right. 
At  your  age  you  ought  to  know  that  if  a  woman  tells  you  to  go  to 
the  right,  you  should  at  once  strike  left.  All  men  have  gone  wrong, 
ever  since  father  Adam,  by  listening  to  the  advice  of  women.' 

There,  actually  at  the  top  of  the  col,  a  rollicking  set  of  corpse- 
boards.  We  took  them  at  first,  from  a  distance,  for  a  group  of 
intoxicated  smugglers ! 

A  rapid  descent  upon  Bayrisch  Eysenstein — a  miserable  group 
of  wood  houses,  little  else  but  a  barrack  of  douaniers  and  frontier 
watchmen,  with  a  tavern  and  a  mean  church.  Then  along  two 
to  three  miles  of  high  road,  and  Bohmisch  Eysenstein  is  reached, 
a  little  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  pass  from  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  to  that  of  the  Moldau.  Bohmisch  Eysenstein  is  a  long, 
straggling,  uninteresting  village,  containing  three  good  inns,  and 
partaking  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  common  to  most  frontier 
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colonies.  Smuggling,  apparently,  demoralises  them  all,  and  any 
amount  of  contraband  trade  can  be  carried  on  over  this  frontier, 
where  nature  provides  every  facility  for  evasion  of  customs.  The 
smuggling  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Bohemian  mountains  is 
carried  on  with  unusual  daring  and  effrontery ;  and  I  have  been 
repeatedly  warned  not  to  be  about  in  the  forest  after  dark. 
Indeed,  a  resident  gentleman  not  far  from  Zwisel,  owning  a  glass 
factory,  assured  me  that  he  never  left  the  high-road  after  night- 
fall, and  always  slept  with  a  loaded  pistol  under  his  pillow. 

The  church  of  Eysenstein  is  the  most  singular  in  construction 
I  think  I  ever  saw.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  star  intersecting  a 
quatrefoil,  the  points  of  the  star  being  truncated.  The  low  walls 
are  surmounted  by  an  enormous  red  bulb,  like  a  gigantic  Tripoli 
onion.  It  contains  a  valuable  Madonna  by  Lucas  von  Cranach, 
under  glass,  not  in  a  good  condition.  The  inn,  4  Zum  Arber,'  is 
very  comfortable,  the  host  obliging,  and  the  terms  moderate — from 
four-and-six  to  five  shillings  a  day ;  but  the  pleasantest  place  to 
stay  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  is  the  wooden  shanty  of  a  certain 
Procopius  higher  up  the  pass,  surrounded  by,  and  almost  buried 
in,  pines.  Procopius  is  said  to  be  attentive,  and  his  pension  com- 
fortable. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  pass  we  come  upon  a  very  interesting 
group  of  villages,  the  Choden,  or  Eoyal  Free-Bauers,  occupying 
fifteen  townships,  which  formed  formerly  an  almost  independent 
state.  They  are  believed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Poles  trans- 
planted from  their  own  land  in  1039,  when  Wratislas  I.  defeated 
Boleslas  I.,  took  Grnesen,  and  carried  off  to  Prague  the  bones  of  S. 
Adalbert.  He  established  a  colony  of  prisoners  of  war  behind  the 
Eysenstein  pass,  gave  them  large  privileges,  and  made  of  them 
the  guardians  of  the  frontier.  They  paid  no  taxes,  owned  the  land 
subject  to  no  feudal  tenures,  under  no  superiors  except  the  Crown, 
to  which  they  were  directly  subject,  like  the  princes.  They 
governed  themselves,  and  administered  justice  in  their  own  courts. 
They  have  now  lost  their  political  independence,  but  not  the  sense 
of  their  superiority  to  their  neighbours.  Their  ancestral  language 
has  given  way  to  Czeck.  The  northernmost  colony  is  Kathar,  near 
Neukirch,  and  they  extend  to  the  springs  of  the  Wottava.  One 
settlement,  that  of  Stachau,  forms  an  island  apart  from  the  rest. 
On  the  Bavarian  side  of  the  frontier  the  language  of  the  peasants 
is  so  saturated  with  Sclavonic  forms  and  affected  by  its  intonation 
as  to  be  unintelligible  even  to  Germans.  After  a  few  days  I  can 
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generally  find  the  key  to  a  local  dialect  and  understand  it,  but  that 
of  the  Bohmer  Wald  has  baffled  me. 

Eysenstein  is  an  admirable  centre  for  excursions.  It  is  easily 
accessible,  now  that  the  Forest-line  (Wald-Bahn)  has  been  com- 
pleted from  Degendorf  on  the  Danube  to  Pilsen.  Degendorf  is 
easily  reached  by  train  from  Niirnberg  or  Eatisbon. 

One  great  feature  of  interest  possessed  by  these  mountains  is 
the  number  of  lakes  found  among  them.  These  lakes  are,  how- 
ever, properly,  tarns,  and  are  situated  high  up  the  sides,  near  the 
summits.  Indeed  they  occupy  crater-like  depressions  under  the 
mountain-tops.  This  gives  them  a  certain  amount  of  sameness. 
At  the  upper  end  is  a  wall  of  granite  precipice  rising  to  the  moun- 
tain's crown,  forming  a  segment  of  a  circle  ;  the  rest  of  the  lake 
is  enfolded  in  the  pine-clad  arms  of  the  mountain.  They  are  all 
sombre,  solitary,  and  wild. 

These  tarns  are  of  great  depth  ;  some  are,  of  course,  supposed 
to  be  unfathomable.  These  are  the  Schwarz  See,  the  Greater 
Arber  See,  and  the  Devil's  Lake  near  Eysenstein.  Under  the 
brow  of  the  Eahel  lies  another,  very  wild  and  lonely  ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  beautiful  is  the  Plochsteiner  See. 

The  gloomy  Teufels  See  can  be  visited  along  with  the  Schwarz 
See  in  one  excursion.  It  lies  far  below  the  foot  of  the  traveller  in 
a  basin  of  rock  and  sombre  forest,  and  the  waters  from  a  height 
look  like  ink.  Popular  superstition  says  that  if  a  stone  be  cast  in 
the  lake  is  agitated,  boils,  and  a  tempest  rises  out  of  it.  As  I 
saw  it  on  a  rainy  day,  the  effect  was  singular,  and  such  as  to 
give  colour  to  the  superstition.  Vapour  condensed  over  the  cold 
water,  and  rose  from  it  in  spiral  columns  and  gauzy  wreaths,  much 
like  steam  from  a  cauldron.  I  stood  some  time  on  a  rock  high 
above  it  and  watched  the  cloudlets  ascend,  steal  from  pine  to  pine, 
envelop  me  for  a  moment  in  mist,  and  then  rise  balloon-like  to 
the  granite  crests  high  overhead,  where  they  lost  themselves  in 
one  nebulous  grey  canopy.  The  appearance  was  quite  that  of  a  hot 
cauldron  discharging  jets  of  steam.  A  path  has  been  cut,  and 
the  chasms  bridged,  so  that  the  lake,  at  one  time  unapproachable, 
can  now  be  visited  without  inconvenience.  The  Schwarz  See  is  a 
much  larger  sheet  of  water.  At  the  north  end  the  precipices  of 
granite,  in  the  interstices  of  which  a  few  pines  have  rooted  them- 
selves, rise  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  a  thousand  feet  per- 
pendicularly. The  citizens  of  Eysenstein  have  erected  a  large  and 
picturesque  paviMjn  by  the  water's  side,  of  fir  logs,  very  tasteful, 
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where  occasionally  dances  are  given.  What  a  fairy  scene  when 
the  full  moon  is  out  streaming  down  the  mountain  side,  making 
the  grey  sides  luminous,  turning  the  Black-lake  into  a  sheet  of 
silver,  and  lights  and  colours  sparkle  in  the  dancing-shed  by  the 
water  and  are  reflected  in  a  thousand  brilliants  in  its  wavelets  ! 

The  Rahel  is  only  ten  feet  lower  than  the  Arber,  and,  if  the 
latter  be  the  king,  Rahel  is  certainly  the  queen  of  the  forest. 
About  her  grow  the  noblest  trees.  Her  forests  are  less  accessible 
than  those  on  the  skirts  of  the  king,  and  have  therefore  been  less 
thinned  by  the  axe.  In  Germany  the  woods  have  their  police, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  no  devastation  is  wrought  by  incon- 
siderate owners.  No  man  may  cut  down  his  trees  without  the 
sanction  of  these  authorities.  The  reason  is  that  wood  is  the 
staple  fuel  of  the  country,  and,  if  the  Government  did  not  step  in 
to  protect  the  people  against  their  own  improvidence,  the  peasants 
would  speedily  sweep  away  all  their  forests,  to  enable  them  to  clear 
the  mortgages  which  the  Jews  hold  on  their  lands.  In  Bavaria 
the  price  of  fuel  rose  between  1830  and  1860  as  much  as  sixty 
per  cent.,  and  building  timber  rose  seventy  per  cent. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  forests  had  dwindled  so  much, 
and  the  cost  of  firing  had  risen  so  high,  that  the  princes  took  the 
forests  under  their  sovereign  protection,  and  appointed  a  class  of 
officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  after  the  fuel-supply  in  their 
provinces,  and  look  to  the  protection  of  trees,  just  as  the  police 
have  to  see  to  the  protection  of  citizens.  One  result  has  been 
that  no  trees  are  allowed  to  grow  longer  than  when  they  have 
reached  maturity.  After  they  have  attained  a  certain  age,  their 
rate  of  growth  is  so  slow  that  their  room  is  needed  for  younger 
plants,  and  they  are  cut  down.  Thus  a  pine  reaches  its  perfec- 
tion after  its  thirtieth  year,  and  goes  back  after  its  eightieth. 
As  a  rule,  a  forest  is  cleared  and  replanted  every  thirty  years,  and 
it  is  an  exception  anywhere  to  see  an  older  pine  or  beech.  But 
the  Bohmer  Wald  has  not  been  subject  to  this  policemen t,  and 
there  do  remain  in  it  magnificent  pines  and  deciduous  trees  several 
hundred  years  old.  At  Risted  is  a  very  ancient  and  large  lime- 
tree,  and  near  Eysenstein  is  'Die  grosse  Tanne,'  probably  the 
mightiest  pine  in  Europe ;  it  is  a  silver  fir,  1 12  feet  high.  On  the 
sides  of  the  Rahel  these  giants  are  more  numerous  ;  their  immense 
clear  boles  stand  up  like  the  pillars  of  a  cathedral.  Unfortunately 
the  winter  storms  are  fast  laying  them  low. 

In  a  little  inn  of  the  forest  I  made  acquaintance  with  the 
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Liigen-messer.  This  is  a  knife  about  three  feet  long,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  the  blade  hung  with  little  bells.  It  puzzled  me 
considerably  till  I  obtained  an  explanation  of  its  purpose  from  the 
Mellnerinn.  When  any  one  of  the  party  drinking  and  smoking  in 
the  guest-room  makes  a  statement  the  truth  of  which  is  doubted 
by  his  companions,  it  would  be  indelicate  and  injudicious  to  give 
him  the  lie ;  that  might  lead  to  a  broil,  and  knives  drawn.  Accord- 
ingly one  of  the  party  pulls  a  cord,  like  a  bell-pull,  against  the 
wall ;  this  at  once  sets  the  knife  in  oscillation  and  tingles  the  little 
bells.  Thereupon  the  speaker  is  allowed  to  retract,  or  modify 
his  statement,  or  he  must  substantiate  it  with  reasonable  argu- 
ments. Let  me  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Liigen-messer  in 
nurseries ;  it  would  produce  an  excellent  moral  effect  on  children, 
and  do  away  with  the  employment  of  the  back  of  the  hair-brush, 
with  which  I  was  taught  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 

Our  visit  to  Eysenstein  was  enlivened  by  a  study  of  life.  In 
the  inn  was  staying  a  Bohemian  family  from  Prague,  consisting  of 
a  heavy  father,  a  mother  with  the  voice  of  a  rooster  who  has  crowed 
all  the  fine  notes  out  of  his  head,  and  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
decidedly  pretty,  with  large  dark  eyes,  wavy  black  hair,  and  a 
charming  colour.  She  knew  how  to  dress,  which  is  more  than 
most  girls  do  east  of  the  Rhine  ;  she  had  a  cherry-coloured  ribbon 
woven  in  her  glossy  dark  hair,  and  a  crimson  kerchief  about  her 
neck.  The  other  girl  was  what  the  Germans  call  a  Bach-fisch — a 
school  missie,  just  lengthening  her  frocks.  Staying  in  the  same 
inn  was  a  young  German-American,  from  New  York,  who  had  fallen 
over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  the  charming  Ludmila  Gizbriczky, 
and  was  prosecuting  siege-operations  with  vigour.  Before  a  meal 
he  appeared  with  a  posy  of  mountain  flowers,  which  he  put  in 
her  napkin,  and  which  I,  when  his  back  was  turned,  transferred, 
unperceived,  to  that  of  the  heavy  father  or  crowing  mother. 
But  when  she  did  find  the  bouquet,  it  was  a  study  to  see 
how  she  tormented  him  with  it.  *  Oh  !  these  charming  forget-me- 
nots  !  These  delicate  primulas  !  Surely  I  saw  them  yesterday  in 
the  posy  that  adorns  the  table  at  table-d'hote ;  and,  indeed,  that  is 
the  most  suitable  position  for  them.  There  they  give  pleasure  to 
all  equally ! ' 

He  delighted  in  conversing  with  her  in  English,  which  she 
spoke — in  a  fashion,  little  knowing  that  two  Englishmen  were 
close  by,  till,  thinking  it  unfair  to  let  the  love-making  proceed 
thus,  we  conversed  together  in  a  loud  tone  to  proclaim  our  nation- 
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ality.  Then  a  startled  silence  fell  on  the  speakers,  broken  only  by 
the  snores  of  the  father  who  had  gone  to  sleep.  After  dinner,  at 
a  whisper  from  Ludmila,  the  Bach-fisch  was  detailed  to  question 
us,  whether  we  knew  anything  of  the  young  man,  his  parentage, 
and  profession,  and  prospects.  Because  we  were  English,  and  he 
had  spent  five  years  in  America,  it  was  supposed  that  we  could 
not  fail  to  know  all  about  him. 

Then  an  excursion  was  planned  to  the  lakes,  to  start  at  seven 
o'clock  next  morning ;  and  next  morning  father,  mother,  and  the 
Bach-fisch  were  ready  with  alpenstocks  for  the  scramble,  but  the 
pretty  coquette  did  not  appear  till  her  admirer  and  family  had 
departed. 

In  the  evening  such  lamentations  and  reproaches ! 

*  I  was  indisposed  to  go.  One  lake  is  so  much  like  another 
lake,'  said  Ludmila  coldly.  '  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  you 
enjoyed  yourself! ' 

' 1  was  miserable  all  the  while — in  despair,  longing  to  be  back 
in  the  inn.' 

6  Oh,  papa,  mamma,  you  must  have  been  dull  companions  ! 
Herr  Stauff  says  he  found  the  excursion  utterly  uninteresting.' 

Blushes  of  shame,  and  stammered  excuses  on  the  part  of  the 
admirer. 

It  really  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  how  she  played  him. 

We  had  paid  our  bill  and  were  starting,  when  we  saw  Herr 
Stauff  grab  the  arm  of  the  heavy  father,  Herr  Wenzell  Gizbriczky, 
and  say,  with  a  shaking  voice,  <  Sir !  a  moment's  private  conversa- 
tion with  you  in  the  eating-room.' 

Then  we  knew  the  crisis  had  arrived.  The  fish  was  landed, 
and  we  walked  on  our  way  with  light  hearts.  There  was  nothing 
further  to  detain  us  in  Bohmisch  Eysenstein. 
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NINE  or  ten  miles  below  Gravesend,  where  the  salt  tide  broadens 
between  the  marshes  and  the  sandbanks,  and  flows  more  cleanly 
and  more  healthful  towards  the  sea,  there  runs  up  into  the  Essex 
shore  a  narrow  winding  creek,  between  Canvey  Island  and  the 
Fobbing  Marsh.  As  our  launch  rounds  the  buoy  and  enters  the 
creek,  on  the  vast  and  silent  highway  we  are  leaving,  there  is  only 
to  be  seen  a  whitebait  boat  at  work  and  a  lazy,  drifting  yacht,  and 
far  below  in  the  distance  towards  Southend  the  tanned  sails  of  a 
fleet  of  barges  coming  out  of  the  Medway  with  bricks  and  lime 
and  making  for  London  Bridge.  On  Canvey  Island,  round  the 
Coastguard  station,  the  sheep  feed  quietly,  and  along  the  shelving 
and  discoloured  old  sea-wall,  built  by  the  Dutch,  and  now  the  care 
of  the  Essex  wall-wardens,  men  are  scattered  at  work,  replacing 
the  fallen  stones  and  repairing  the  broken  groins.  In  shelter  on 
the  motionless  water  lie  the  pitch-pine  eel  boats,  whose  perforated 
boxes  are  alongside,  full  of  the  spoil  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  ;  and  not 
far  from  the  deck  of  the  '  Matilda  and  Jane,'  where  a  pair  of 
unfinished  oars  lie  glistening  in  the  sun,  there  rises  and  spreads 
the  penetrating  odour  of  boiling  shrimps.  There  is  peace  in  the 
creek,  and  a  soothing  calm.  There  is  no  lapping  of  water  nor 
shore  murmur  to  break  the  silence,  broken  only  at  length  by  our 
captain,  who  gives  a  loud  '  Ahoy  ! '  and  'Hier,  mann  ! '  to  one  of 
the  Dutch  eel  schuyts,  when  a  ragged  and  blinking  head  appears 
above  the  hatches,  and  begins  voluble  explanations  and  excuses 
for  an  infringed  regulation  about  an  anchor. 

And  yet  in  this  same  placid  creek  of  Hole  Haven  there  lies  at 
rest  almost  dynamite  enough,  if  judiciously  placed  and  scientifically 
fired,  to  reduce  London  to  splinters :  enough  almost,  indeed,  to 
wreck  a  continent ;  for  on  each  of  these  blunt  and  honest-looking 
old  coal-hulks  we  presently  steam  past,  the  ( Eagle,'  the  '  Minerva,' 
and  five  others  of  similar  size,  there  lurk  beneath  the  water-line 
some  five-and-twenty  tons  of  the  terrible  agent  of  destruction 
that,  discovered  by  Alfred  Nobel  in  1867,  has  these  last  few 
years  been  so  actively  engaged  in  trying  the  resources  of  our 
civilization. 

Alongside  the  '  Minerva,'  painted  grimly  black  and  red,  a  red 
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flag  is  flying;  its  only  protector,  an  old  man,  swabbing  the  rain- 
water on  the  deck.  The  thought  occurs  to  us :  <  And  what,'  we 
ask,  « is  to  prevent  half  a  dozen  determined  men  boarding  her 
one'  dark  night  and  helping  themselves  to  the  dynamite  they 
want  ? '  To  which  ingenuous  inquiry  our  captain  quietly  answers, 

<  Nothing.' 

The  Nobel  family  is  one  so  remarkable  that,  in  an  article  on 
dynamite,  a  brief  notice  of  them  will  not  seem  out  of  place. 
Emmanuel,  the  father  of  the  three  brothers,  Kobert,  Ludwig,  and 
Alfred — each  of  whom  is  now  a  millionaire — was  the  inventor  of 
the  torpedo,  which  in  1838,  the  year  of  the  discovery  of  gun- 
cotton,  he  carried  from  his  home  in  Sweden  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
sold  to  the  Kussian  Government.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke 
out,  Emmanuel  Nobel  had  an  engineering  establishment  on  the 
Neva,  where  his  sons  Kobert  and  Ludwig  were  employed ; 
and  there,  under  his  supervision,  were  manufactured  those  sub- 
marine mines  which  proved  so  troublesome  to  our  fleet  while 
blockading  Cronstadt,  and  the  engines  for  the  gunboats  and  men- 
of-war  built  by  the  Eussian  Government  in  large  numbers  in  1855, 
the  second  year  of  the  war.  Five  years  later,  the  works  had  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  largest  in  Kussia ;  and  though,  in  antici- 
pation of  Government  contracts,  Emmanuel  Nobel  had  sunk  a 
considerable  amount  of  capital  in  still  further  extending  them, 
the  promises  of  orders  were  not  realised,  and  in  the  end  the  firm 
suspended  payment.  The  father  retired  to  Sweden,  where  he 
died ;  Ludwig,  who  had  already  a  great  reputation  as  an  engineer, 
carried  on  the  works  for  two  years,  at  the  request  of  the  creditors, 
as  manager  ;  Robert  went  to  Germany,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  petroleum  interest,  the  rapid  development  of  which  in 
America  was  then  the  talk  of  commercial  Europe  ;  and  Alfred,  the 
discoverer  of  dynamite,  began  to  follow  those  chemical  pursuits 
which  have  given  him  an  interest  in  fourteen  factories  in  different 
parts  of  Europe. 

With  500£.  saved  during  his  two  years  of  management,  Lud- 
wig Nobel  established  some  small  engineering  works,  where  he 
took  a  series  of  contracts  from  the  Government  for  casting  shot  and 
shell,  converting  guns,  and  manufacturing  rifle  stocks,  and  in 
twelve  years  realised  400,0002.  In  1875,  Robert,  helped  with 
capital  by  his  brother,  began  operations  as  a  petroleum  refiner  in 
a  small  way  at  Baku,  on  the  Caspian,  his  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  the  industry  there  the  year  before,  during  a  journey 
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in  the    Caucasus  in   search   of  walnut-wood   for  Lud wig's   rifle 
stocks. 

The  story  of  the  growth  of  the  Baku  works,  as  told  by  Mr. 
Marvin  in  « Engineering,'  to  which  able  and  interesting  paper  we 
are  much  indebted,  reads,  as  far  as  petroleum  can  be  considered 
romantic,  like  a  romance.  In  the  face  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
other  refineries  and  the  most  stupendous  difficulties  of  transport, 
the  Nobel  Brothers'  Production  Company  (familiar  to  Kussians  as 
the  Tovarishchestvo  Nephtanavo  Proisvodstva  Bratieff  Nobel)  has 
gradually  grown,  until  at  the  present  time  they  supply  the  whole 
of  Kussia  with  oil,  and,  since  the  opening  of  the  Baku-Batoum 
railway,  will  no  doubt  supply  a  great  part  of  Europe,  India,  and 
China.  They  have  succeeded  in  driving  all  American  kerosene 
out  of  their  home  markets,  and,  now  that  the  chasm  between 
Baku  and  Europe  is  being  bridged  over,  will  scarcely  find  difficulty 
in  treating  it  in  the  same  manner  abroad.  The  Caspian  industry 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  fruitful  in  the  world ;  the  petroleum 
is  found  sporadically  over  a  range  of  720  miles  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian,  but  until  ten  years  ago  it  lay  in  the  hands 
of  apathetic  Kussians  and  Americans,  whose  wasteful  and 
primitive  operations  have  gradually  had  to  yield  to  the  vast 
organization  of  the  Nobels.  <  The  oil,'  says  Marco  Polo,  <  is  not 
good  with  food,  but  it  is  good  to  burn,  and  is  also  used  to  anoint 
camels  that  have  the  mange.'  And  this  oil  that  is  good  to  burn, 
all  through  the  long  summer  twilights  the  petroleum  trains  are 
carrying  to  the  country  depots  for  winter  storage  and  use. 
Through  sixty  miles  of  pipes  the  oil  runs  down  from  the  wells  to 
the  port  of  Baku,  where  it  is  shipped  on  to  the  transport  steamers 
of  the  Volga,  and  trains  and  steamers  all  converge  on  the  huge 
depots  of  Orel,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Warsaw,  and  Saratoff, 
where  the  reservoirs  of  each  will  hold  eighteen  million  gallons  of 
burning  oil,  and  whence  it  is  sold  to  the  provincial  dealers,  who 
carry  it  away  in  barrels  to  their  stores.  Of  the  sixty  million 
gallons  of  kerosene  that  are  carried  over  Kussia  by  the  firm  in  the 
year,  not  a  drop  is  sold  except  for  ready  cash.  This  vast  enter- 
prise, now  that  Robert  Nobel  has  retired  from  it  in  ill-health,  is 
directed  from  St.  Petersburg  by  his  brother  Ludwig. 

In  a  word,  Ludwig  and  Robert  Nobel  have  as  completely  upset 
the  petroleum  industry  as  Alfred  has,  or  in  a  measure  will,  upset 
the  art  of  war.  At  present,  though  dynamite  and  other  nitro- 
glycerine compounds  were  used  both  by  the  Prussians  and  the 
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French  at  the  siege  of  Paris  and  throughout  the  war,  the  only 
foreign  nation  that  imports  them  for  purposes  of  offence  is 
the  Chinese.  In  this  country  they  are  used  solely  for  blasting 
and  the  sinking  of  coal-mine  shafts. 

Dynamite,  which  has  been  described  by  Sir  Frederick  Abel  as 
*  one  of  the  safest,  most  powerful,  and  most  convenient  explosive 
agents  applicable  to  industrial  purposes,'  in  its  simplest  form 
closely  resembles  moist  brown  sugar,  and  is  nitro-glycerine 
absorbed  in  any  inert  base.  It  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old, 
having  been  first  offered  for  sale  in  June  1867,  when,  owing  to 
the  strong  prejudice  against  its  chief  ingredient,  it  began  by 
making  only  slow  progress.  In  the  form  in  which  it  is  licensed 
for  importation  and  use  in  this  country,  dynamite  must  consist  of 
75  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine  and  25  per  cent,  of  an  infusorial 
earth  known  as  kieselguhr. 

Of  dynamite  properly  so  called  there  are  only  two  kinds,  dis- 
tinguished as  dynamite  No.  I.  and  No.  II.  No.  I.  is  composed  of 
75  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine  and  25  per  cent,  of  the  infusorial 
earth  kieselguhr ;  No.  II.  of  1 8  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine  and 
82  per  cent,  of  a  pulverised  preparation  composed  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  charcoal,  and  paraffin  ;  a  mixture  introduced  to  replace 
gunpowder  in  coal-working  where  dynamite  No.  I.  was  too  power- 
ful, but  now,  as  Colonel  Majendie  tells  us,  practically  non-existent 
owing  to  its  want  of  commercial  success.  In  every  ton  of  dynamite 
that  leaves  Mr.  Nobel's  factory  of  Ardeer,  in  Ayrshire,  there  are 
1*15  tons  of  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid,  2  tons  of  extra 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  9  cwts.  of  glycerine — these  three  forming 
the  nitro-glycerine — and  5  cwts.  of  the  inert  base,  dried  kieselguhr. 
The  history  of  nitro-glycerine,  the  chief  ingredient  of  dynamite, 
may  be  briefly  sketched. 

From  the  days  of  Schwartz  of  (zoslar,  in  Brunswick,  the  Cordelier 
friar  of  1320,  to  whom  the  invention  of  gunpowder  is  generally  at- 
tributed, to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  nothing  to  compare  with  it 
as  an  explosive  was  discovered.  That  ancient  mixture,  as  has  been 
often  pointed  out,  possesses  a  power  of  adapting  itself  to  purposes  of 
the  most  varied  nature  that  is  truly  admirable.  *  In  a  mine,  it 
blasts  without  propelling  ;  in  a  gun,  it  propels  without  blasting  ; 
in  a  shell,  it  serves  both  purposes  combined  ;  in  a  fuse,  as  in  fire- 
works, it  burns  slowly  without  exploding.  Its  pressure,  exercised 
in  those  numerous  operations,  varies  between  one  ounce,  more 
or  less,  to  the  square  inch,  in  a  fuse,  and  85,000  Ibs.  to  the  square 
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inch  in  a  shell.'  It  is  because,  useful  in  all  departments,  it  yet 
lacks  perfection  in  each,  that  modern  science  is  gradually  en- 
croaching on  its  old  domain. 

The  end  of  the  last  century  marked  the  opening  era  of  modern 
chemistry.  It  has  been  considered  by  many  actually  to  date  from 
the  illustrious  chemical  philosopher  Lavoisier,  murdered  by  the 
Revolutionists  in  1794,  of  whom  Professor  Wiirtz  once  wrote, 
6  Chemistry  is  a  French  science.  It  was  founded  by  Lavoisier,  of 
immortal  memory' — a  hasty  utterance  which,  coming  as  it  did 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  is  believed 
by  scientists  to  have  thrown  much  additional  bitterness  into  that 
terrible  struggle.  To  Lavoisier,  at  any  rate  (on  whose  behalf 
the  chemist  Loysel  interceding,  he  was  answered  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary tribunal,  <  The  Republic  has  no  need  of  philosophers '), 
is  due  our  modern  theory  of  combustion,  and  from  his  time 
dates  the  discovery  of  that  powerful  but  dangerous  class  of 
explosives,  the  picrates,  chlorates,  and  fulminates ;  a  class  so 
powerful  and  so  dangerous  that  instances  of  their  use  are  rare. 
It  was  one  of  them,  probably  a  chlorate,  that  caused  the  explosion 
at  Bremerhaven  in  December  1876,  when  the  clockwork  con- 
trived by  the  miscreant  Thomas  having  prematurely  struck,  as 
the  package  containing  it  was  being  carried  from  the  quay,  the 
scattered  fragments  spread  death  and  mutilation  among  more  than 
a  hundred  of  the  bystanders.  The  unmanageable  activity  of 
these  explosives  made  them  practically  useless  ;  and  although,  soon 
after  its  discovery,  an  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  chlorate  of 
potash  for  the  nitrate  in  gunpowder,  the  liability  of  the  new  com- 
pound to  explode  by  slight  friction  completely  barred  its  use. 
Between  1838,  when  Pelouze  discovered  gun-cotton — cotton 
steeped  in  equal  parts  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried — 
and  1846,  when  Professor  Schonbein  of  Basle  began  to  make 
practical  application  of  the  discovery,  there  followed  a  period  of 
comparative  chemical  inactivity ;  but  in  1847,  among  a  number 
of  other  mixtures  of  the  kind,  an  Italian  named  Sobrero,  an 
assistant  in  Pelouze's  laboratory,  lighted  on  nitro-glycerine. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  a  very  pale-yellow  oily  liquid,  about  half 
as  heavy  again  as  water.  It  has  no  smell,  but  a  sweet  aromatic 
taste,  and  though  it  is  not  in  a  strict  sense  poisonous,  since,  even 
when  absorbed  in  the  blood,  it  has  never  been  known  to  be  fatal 
to  life,  yet  a  single  drop  placed  on  the  tongue  will  almost  im- 
mediately produce  a  violent  headache  ;  even  the  handling  it, 
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before  the  dynamite  cartridges  were  in  1870  wrapped  in  parch- 
ment, would  do  the  same.  The  « dynamite  headache  '  is  a  disorder 
very  well  known  in  the  trade,  more  painful  in  intensity,  we  are 
assured,  than  the  worse  form  of  rack  due  to  the  worst  champagne. 
It  is  an  affection  for  which,  with  many,  time  and  custom  are 
no  remedy  ;  for,  like  Nelson,  who  was  always  sick  his  first  three 
days  at  sea,  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  the  well-known  chemist  to  the 
War  Office,  never  even  now,  hardened  experimentalist  as  one  would 
imagine  him  by  this  time  to  be,  touches  the  compound  without 
suffering  from  it. 

Mtro-glycerine  is  simply  a  cold  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric 
acid  and  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (introduced  to  make  the 
nitric  acid  more  active),  treated  with  the  glycerine  which 
most  persons  who  have  had  chapped  hands  or  have  eaten 
honey  are  familiar  with.  Glycerine  is  obtained  in  large 
quantities  as  a  secondary  product  of  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  candles  from  our  common  fats,  and  consists  chemically  of 
39-1  per  cent,  of  carbon,  8-7  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  52'2  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  Poured  in  a  thin  stream  into  the  strong  nitric 
acid,  whose  activity  meanwhile  has  been  developed  by  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  part  of  the  hydrogen  is  displaced  and  peroxide  of 
nitrogen  substituted  for  it.  When  the  proper  proportion  of 
glycerine  has  been  introduced,  the  mixture  being  stirred  during 
the  addition  and  the  temperature  kept  down  by  a  surrounding  of 
ice,  the  whole  is  poured  into  water,  when  the  nitro-glycerine,  being 
much  heavier  than  the  dilute  acid  mixture,  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
The  acid  liquid  is  then  poured  off  and  more  water  added,  for  the 
nitro-glycerine  has  to  be  purified  by  long-continued  washing, 
special  mechanical  appliances  and  alkaline  water  being  employed 
for  the  purpose. 

There  is  the  whole  process,  and  it  is  one  most  people,  if  they 
do  not  object  to  running  the  additional  risk  of  penal  servitude,  are 
capable  of  carrying  through.  A  licence  for  manufacture  is  required 
from  Grovernment,  but  the  acids  and  glycerine  can  be  bought  at 
the  chemist's  and  mixed  in  a  washhand-basin,  the  only  part  that 
demands  care  being  the  washing  out  of  the  free  acids,  as  they  are 
called,  for  should  any  of  them  remain,  the  whole  is  liable  to  decom- 
position and  spontaneous  combustion ;  in  fact,  the  compound's 
ultimate  explosion  in  that  state  is  chiefly  a  question  of  time. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  notorious  Whitehead's 
house  at  Birmingham,  the  only  detected  instance  of  illegal 
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manufacture,  there  were  found  in  April  last  }^ear  something  more 
than  250  Ibs.  of  nitro-glycerine,  left  in  a  carboy  in  a  room  behind 
the  shop,  and  floating  on  the  mixture  of  strong  acids  used  in  its 
manufacture,  in  so  grossly  impure  a  condition  that  the  time  of 
explosion  might  at  any  moment  arrive  and  the  house  be  wrecked, 
the  fearlessness  and  devotion  with  which  this  terrible  compound 
was  handled,  was  washed  free  of  the  acids,  and,  by  the  addition 
of  Ideaelguhr,  converted  into  dynamite,  and  subsequently  burnt, 
afford  as  striking  and  unrewarded  an  instance  of  civil  courage  as  the 
annals  of  peace  can  well  present.  It  was  nitro-glycerine,  too,  in 
a  like  condition,  hovering  so  to  speak  on  the  verge  of  explosion, 
that  was  carried  by  train  from  Birmingham  to  London  by  some  of 
Whitehead's  confederates  in  waterproof  bags,  and  ultimately 
seized  by  the  police  and  destroyed  at  Woolwich.  That  great 
power  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  men  also  implies  great  danger  was 
never  more  clearly  instanced  than  in  this  porterage  of  276  Ibs.  of 
the  most  dangerous  explosive  the  world  has  yet  produced,  liable, 
in  addition  to  the  chance  of  spontaneous  combustion,  to  being  at 
any  moment  exploded  by  a  jar  or  a  blow  on  the  crowded  platform, 
or  a  fall  from  the  cabman's  shoulder  as  he  carried  the  portmanteau 
containing  it  upstairs. 

For  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  after  its  discovery  in  1847, 
nitro-glycerine  attracted  but  slight  attention,  and,  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  difficulty  of  exploding  it  with  any  certainty,  was 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  chemical  curiosity.  For,  explosive  in  the 
highest  degree  as  it  certainly  is,  in  its  pure  form  it  requires  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  special  conditions  for  the  development  of  its 
force  which  were  not  at  that  time  clearly  understood.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  that  the  flame  of  an  ordinary  match,  though  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  a  favourite  experiment  with 
chemists,  can  be  quenched  in  it  without  harm,  nor  under  ordinary 
circumstances  will  any  small  applied  light  ignite  it.  But  a  smart 
blow  or  a  strong  vibrating  jar  was  often  found  to  do  the  work  that 
fire  could  not  effect.  Then  the  molecule  of  nitro-glycerine  is 
broken  up,  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  and  the  hydro- 
gen, and  sets  free  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  a  smokeless  but 
fearfully  destructive  gas,  a  gas  that  compared  with  that  yielded 
by  the  solid  grains  of  gunpowder  is  estimated  as  three  times  as 
great  in  volume,  freed  almost  a  hundred  times  as  rapidly.  In 
partial  explanation  of  this  greater  volume  of  gas  and  rapidity  of 
action,  which,  when  produced  by  detonation,  is  calculated  at  the 
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rate  of  200  miles  a  minute,  it  will  not  be  overlooked  that  nitro- 
glycerine is  a  liquid  in  which  all  the  molecules  are  in  absolute 
contact,  and  of  which  the  atoms  composing  the  molecules  are 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  developing  their  power  ; 
while  with  gunpowder,  a  mechanical  mixture,  whose  chemical 
decomposition  has  to  work  from  particle  to  particle,  instead  of  the 
whole  mass,  as  with  nitro-glycerine,  being  instantaneously  con- 
verted into  vapour,  there  is  necessarily  time  lost  in  the  process  of 
breaking  up,  and  an  appreciable  interval  for  the  atoms  of  oxygen 
to  go  in  quest  of  and  combine  with  the  atoms  of  carbon. 

In  1863  Mr.  Nobel,  who  had  for  some  time  taken  this  chemical 
curiosity  of  nitro-glycerine  in  hand,  with  a  view  of  applying  it  to 
practical  purposes,  made  public  his  first  attempts  of  adding  to  the 
explosive  power  of  gunpowder  by  impregnating  the  grains  with 
nitro-glycerine,  the  earliest  form  of  dynamite,  which  went  far  to 
prove  the  great  power  of  the  '  glonoin  oil,J'as  it  was  then  called. 
But  its  real  era  opened  with  1864,  when  a  charge  of  pure  nitro- 
glycerine was  first  set  off  by  a  minute  charge  of  gunpowder  with 
certainty,  and  later  in  the  year  by  the  introduction  of  the  detona- 
tor-cap containing  fulminate  of  mercury,  the  mode  now  in  univer- 
sal use  for  developing  the  maximum  force  of  all  explosive  agents 
of  the  same  class.  This  discovery  raised  the  reputation  of  nitro- 
glycerine as  a  blasting  agent  to  an  extraordinary  height,  only  to 
be  checked  again  by  a  series  of  terrible  accidents,  due  in  some 
cases  to  spontaneous  combustion  of  impurities,  in  others  to  igno- 
rance and  carelessness ;  chief  among  which  were  those  on  board 
the  'European,'  at  Colon,  in  1866  ;  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne in  1867, 
when,  in  burying  frozen  nitro-glycerine,  part  was  struck  by  a  pick- 
axe and  exploded,  killing  the  mayor  and  six  others  ;  at  Stockholm, 
in  1868,  when  Mr.  Nobel's  factory  was  blown  up ;  and  at  Cwm-y- 
Glo,  in  North  Wales,  in  1869,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sale 
of  the  new  agent  was  absolutely  prohibited  by  the  Mtro-Grlycerine 
Act  1869  ;  nor,  although  that  Act  is  now  repealed  by  the  Explo- 
sives Act  1875,  is  it  now  ever  licensed  for  use  in  a  liquid  condi- 
tion. Before  this,  however,  Mr.  Nobel  had  resolved  to  discontinue 
its  manufacture  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  discovery  of  an 
absorbent  capable  of  holding  enough  for  blasting  purposes,  and, 
in  the  form  of  a  comparatively  harmless  solid,  presenting  a 
weakened  solidification  of  liquid  nitro-glycerine.  By  this  admix- 
ture with  a  solid  substance,  Mr.  Nobel  felt  confident  that,  apart 
from  the  question  of  safety,  the  explosive  power  of  nitro-glycerine, 
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however  it  might  be  weakened,  would  at  any  rate  be  greatly 
facilitated.  The  mobility  of  the  particles  and  consequent  ten- 
dency to  yield  mechanically  to  the  force  of  a  blow,  or  detonation 
which  acts  as  a  blow,  would  be  considerably  diminished  by  dilu- 
tion and  the  addition  of  the  solid  substance. 

This  was  done,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  June  1867,  when 
the  solidified  preparation  known  here  as  <  dynamite,'  and  in 
America  as  '  giant  powder,'  was  first  adapted  for  practical  use. 

The  discovery  of  dynamite  was  not  due,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  to  accident,  but  to  direct  experiment.  The  first  made 
consisted  of  charcoal  and  nitro-glycerine,  and,  before  the  porous 
silica  known  as  kieselguhr  was  finally  adopted,  numerous  trials 
were  made  of  various  other  absorbents,  such  as  porous  terra-cotta, 
sawdust,  and  ordinary  and  nitrated  paper  soaked  in  the  liquid  explo- 
sive and  rolled  into  cartridges.  During  the  siege  of  Paris,  when 
the  kieselguhr  ran  short,  the  French  engineers  found  the  best 
substitute  to  lie  in  the  ashes  of  Boghead  coal,  and  next  to  that 
in  pounded  sugar.  And  on  one  occasion,  when  a  certain  Welsh 
solicitor  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  possession  of  a  large  quantity 
of  nitro-glycerine,  which  he  was  ordered  by  Government  neither 
to  use  nor  to  remove,  he  was  driven  in  desperation  to  try  on  it 
the  absorbent  effects  of  brickdust ;  with  so  much  success  that  he 
found  himself  summoned  as  an  important  witness  to  testify  to  the 
clearness  of  specification  when,  on  Mr.  Nobel's  application  for  a 
patent,  it  was  called  in  question. 

Kieselguhr,  the  inert  absorbent  base  of  dynamite,  is  a  siliceous 
earth  of  low  specific  gravity,  composed  of  the  remains  of  infu- 
sorial insects.  Large  mines  are  worked  in  Europe,  the  largest 
and  those  yielding  it  of  the  purest  quality  and  lowest  specific 
gravity  being  situate  near  Naterleuss  station,  on  the  railway  from 
Hamburg  to  Hanover.  There  are  also  large  beds  in  Aberdeenshire, 
whence  are  drawn  the  supplies  used  by  Mr.  Nobel's  factory  at 
Ardeer.  Its  high  non-conductive  power,  which  it  owes  entirely  to 
its  great  porosity,  is  one  of  its  most  important  properties ;  a  power 
so  high  that  if  a  piece  of  only  two  inches  long  be  heated  to  white 
heat  on  the  one  end,  no  increase  of  heat  will  be  noticed  on  the 
other.  It  is  capable  of  absorbing  from  three  to  four  times  its  own 
weight  of  nitro-glycerine,  possessing  the  valuable  advantage  over 
other  absorbents  of  resisting  a  greater  degree  of  pressure  without 
parting  with  any  of  the  liquid  explosive  it  holds. 

In  its  licensed  form,  dynamite  must  not  contain  less  than 
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25  per  cent,  of  this  infusorial  earth,  though  in  Germany  manu- 
facturers have  produced  it  in  the  proportion  of  82  per  cent,  of 
nitro-glycerine  and  18  per  cent,  of  kieselguhr,  without  exudation. 
This,  however,  is  confined  to  Germany,  and  is  never  permitted 
to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

The  mixing  of  the  kieselguhr  with  the  nitro-glycerine  is  a 
delicate  operation,  and  entirely  performed  by  hand.  The  earth 
and  the  liquid  are  constantly  kneaded  and  worked  through  the 
fingers  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly  fused,  for  any  little  knot  or 
undigested  lump,  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  bread,  would  present  a 
detonation  point  which  a  blow  would  explode.  With  dynamite 
properly  made,  concussion  is  quite  harmless.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  of  fastening  it  between  the  buffers  of  trucks,  and 
running  them  together ;  of  throwing  it  from  a  great  height  on  to 
the  rocks  of  quarries ;  of  dropping  on  it  heavy  weights ;  even  of 
lighting  a  train  of  gunpowder  laid  on  the  top  ;  all  without  an  ex- 
plosion ensuing.  To  explode  dynamite,  as  it  is  now  manufactured, 
two  conditions  must  exist,  and  exist  simultaneously — a  violent 
concussion  and  a  temperature  of  600°  Fahr.  These  conditions 
were  found  to  be  fulfilled  by  Mr.  Nobel's  detonator  cap,  charged 
with  a  few  grains  of  fulminate  of  mercury. 

The  commercial  progress  made  by  dynamite  was  at  first  slow. 
In  1867  there  were  only  ten  tons  of  it  sold  ;  but  seven  years  later 
the  sale  amounted  to  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The 
reason  was  that  not  only  did  there  exist  a  great  prejudice  against 
its  chief  ingredient,  nitro-glycerine,  but  a  great  prejudice  the  other 
way  in  favour  of  gun-cotton.  There  were  supposed  to  be  many 
points  of  advantage  in  connection  with  gun-cotton  which  dyna- 
mite, or  at  least  the  dynamite  of  that  day,  could  not  boast ;  chief 
among  which  were  its  superior  chemical  stability,  and  its  steady 
conduct  under  the  influence  of  fire  or  concussion.  At  the  date  of 
the  Stowmarket  explosion  in  August  1871,  which  for  a  time 
completely  drove  gun-cotton  out  of  the  market,  and  from  which 
shock  it  has  scarcely  yet  commercially  recovered,  there  were  sixty 
quarries  in  Great  Britain  employing  16,000  men  who  used  it  in 
preference  to  dynamite.  '  So  great  was  the  confidence  in  it  of  the 
miner,  that  one  of  them  is  quoted  as  having  declared,  '  When 
the  cotton  got  wet,  he  put  it  in  the  sun ;  but  when  there  was 
no  sun,  he  took  it  to  bed  with  him  and  slept  upon  it,  and  by  the 
morning  it  was  nicely  dry.'  That  loud  Stowmarket  tragedy  shook 
down  gun-cotton  and  sent  up  dynamite,  and  from  that  day  its 
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position  as  a  blasting  agent  has  never  seriously  been  threatened . 
The  early  weakness  of  want  of  chemical  stability  was  quickly 
cured,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  no  case  of  explosion  has  been 
registered  due  to  spontaneous  combustion.  Decomposition,  even 
if  it  occurred,  as  it  might  after  the  dynamite  had  been  kept  for 
years,  could  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  harmless. 

But '  the  old  order  changeth  '  is  an  axiom  in  chemistry,  and  the 
hours  of  the  supremacy  of  dynamite  are  numbered.  The  explosive 
of  the  future  is  undoubtedly  blasting  gelatine,  the  latest  invention 
of  Mr.  Nobel.  Already  on  the  Continent  the  manufacture  of  this 
new  agent  has  assumed  important  dimensions,  though  here,  owing 
to  the  stringency  of  the  climatic  test  imposed  by  Government, 
its  position  is  as  yet  scarcely  established.  Many  of  the  later 
operations  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  were  carried  out  with  pure 
blasting  gelatine ;  and  in  Austria,  the  richest  of  all  the  European 
countries  in  mines  except  Great  Britain,  the  factories  where 
dynamite  was  formerly  made  are  now  given  over  to  its  manu- 
facture. It  is  simply  dynamite  a  base  actif,  containing  93  per 
cent,  of  nitro-glycerine,  with  a  base  of  7  per  cent,  of  collodion 
wool,  that  is  itself  an  explosive,  in  place  of  the  inert  kieselguhr. 
As  a  blasting  agent  it  is  more  homogeneous  than  dynamite,  and, 
on  account  of  its  elasticity,  is  less  sensible  to  outward  impressions, 
while  in  handling  or  cutting  the  cartridges  there  is  no  loss  of 
the  material  as  sometimes  occurs  with  dynamite.  Its  further 
advantages  are  that  the  gases  after  explosion  are  lighter  and 
thinner,  and  leave  no  dust,  developing  at  the  same  time  a  more 
considerable  power.  Taking  the  power  of  dynamite  at  1,000, 
and  nitro-glycerine  at  1,411,  blasting  gelatine  is  represented 
by  the  figures  1,555,  in  addition  to  which  superiority  it  is 
capable,  unlike  dynamite,  of  retaining  its  nitro-glycerine  when 
brought  into  contact  with  water.  Sir  Frederick  Abel  has  kept 
it  under  water  for  a  year  without  its  undergoing  the  slightest 
chemical  change.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that,  so  com- 
plicated and  delicate  is  the  process  necessary  for  the  production 
of  this  new  explosive,  it  is  never  likely  to  be  made  by  unskilled 
persons  or  concocted  in  a  back  shop  in  Birmingham. 

The  impetus  dynamite  received  from  the  downfall  of  gun- 
cotton  worked,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  the  commercial  advantage 
of  Mr.  Nobel,  the  sole  patentee,  and  so  went  on  working  till  the 
early  part  of  1881,  when  the  patent  and  the  monopoly  expired 
together,  and  the  importation,  which  has  ever  since  gone  on 
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increasing,  began.  In  1882,  there  were  twenty-four  cargoes 
brought  into  this  country,  amounting  in  all  to  1 ,008,050  Ibs.  ;  in 
1883,  forty-six  cargoes,  amounting  to  1,920,650  Ibs.;  without 
taking  into  account  the  67,000  Ibs.  of  the  '  Echo  '  that  went  to 
pieces  and  was  lost  on  the  Dutch  coast,  or  the  fifty  tons  of  the 
derelict  <  Cato,'  towed  into  Hull  and  quickly  towed  out  again  with 
battened  hatches  by  the  prudent  authorities.  These  cargoes, 
directly  their  arrival  in  the  Thames  is  notified,  are  all  sampled 
by  the  Home  Office  before  they  are  permitted  to  be  landed  or 
stored  in  the  Hole  Haven  magazines,  and  until  these  samples  are 
approved  and  passed  nothing  can  be  done  with  the  cargo.  In 
proof  of  the  care  that  now  characterises  the  foreign  manufacturer, 
of  the  136  samples  forwarded  during  the  last  year  to  Dr.  Dupre, 
the  Home  Office  analyst,  all  were  found  to  contain  the  required 
proportions  of  nitro-glycerine  and  kieselguhr,  and  to  be  of  the 
necessary  degree  of  purity.  An  impure  or  disproportioned 
sample  would  entail  the  return  of  the  cargo  to  the  home  of  its 
manufacture.  This  importation  has,  of  course,  exercised  an 
immense  influence  on  the  market  price  of  dynamite,  which,  since 
the  expiration  of  Mr.  Nobel's  patent  in  March  1881,  has  dropped 
fifty  per  cent. 

From  the  magazines  that  lie  in  secluded  and  licensed  nooks 
all  along  the  coast,  the  explosive  is  carted  inland  and  again  stored 
at  the  great  mining  centres,  to  be  dealt  out  by  the  licensed  agents. 
From  the  moment  of  landing  all  the  carriage  is  done  by  cart,  for 
notwithstanding  the  clearly  established  fact  that  of  all  explosives 
dynamite  is  probably  the  safest  to  carry  (apart  from  the 
detonator  it  is  absolutely  safe),  the  railway  companies  still 
obstinately  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  They  have  no 
objection  to  petroleum,  which  in  1869  burnt  a  train  and  its 
living  freight  at  Abergele.  Over  all  the  foreign  lines  dynamite 
may  now  be  carried,  the  English  companies  hold  out  the  last ;  a 
short-sighted  policy,  as  Colonel  Majendie  in  his  latest  reports 
continues  to  reiterate,  for  it  supplies  the  temptation  to  a 
surreptitious  conveyance  of  prohibited  explosives  that  is  not 
always  resisted.  In  Russia,  before  the  prohibition  was  with- 
drawn, a  Moscow  firm  was  in  the  habit  of  consigning  dynamite 
under  the  descriptive  heading  of  blacking,  a  piece  of  deception 
that  ultimately  caused  the  deportation  of  the  partners  to  Siberia. 
And  in  this  country,  only  a  few  weeks  back,  two  fellow-passengers 
happening  by  accident  to  exchange  luggage,  one  found  himself  in 
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the  possession  of  boots  and  the  other  of  dynamite,  a  discovery 
which  the  one  who  should  have  had  the  boots  soon  made  public, 
and  thereby  entailed  a  heavy  fine  on  the  other.  It  is  calculated 
that  if  the  railway  were  to  supersede  the  cart  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent,  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  the  proper 
supervision  and  storage  the  explosive  would  then  obtain. 
There  would  then  be  no  more  instances  of  2,000  Ibs.  of  dynamite 
being  carried  through  the  country  in  an  open  cart,  or  4,000  Ibs. 
left  unguarded  in  a  field  by  night,  while  the  light-hearted 
waggoner  goes  and  enjoys  himself  elsewhere. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  what  dynamite  will,  and  what  it 
will  not,  do.  To  begin  with,  like  many  persons  who  have  great 
powers,  it  has  at  least  two  peculiarities — one,  that  in  small 
quantities  it  will  harmlessly  burn  itself  away,  and  the  other  that 
in  a  frozen  state — and  it  freezes  at  the  high  temperature  of 
46°  Fahr. — it  is  extremely  difficult  to  explode. 

For  the  first,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  out  of  every  hundred 
dynamite  cartridges,  ninety-nine  can  be  held  in  the  hand  and 
burnt.  In  the  hundredth,  there  may  possibly  be  one  of  those 
undigested  knots  or  lumps  we  have  spoken  of,  which,  acting  as  a 
point  of  detonation,  would  explode  the  rest.  It  is  only  in  small 
quantities  that  dynamite  can  be  so  dealt  with  in  safety,  though 
Colonel  Majendie  tells  us  he  has  been  present  at  the  burning  of 
so  large  a  quantity  as  half  a  ton.  But  if  dynamite  may  in  almost 
all  cases  be  burnt  without  explosion,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to 
heat.  Set  fire  to  it  on  an  iron  plate,  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  it  will  burn  away ;  heat  it  from  underneath,  and  it  is  almost 
an  equal  certainty  that  it  will  violently  explode.  Should  any 
reader  of  this  paper  ever  find  himself  in  the  possession  of  dyna- 
mite which  he  is  not  anxious  to  keep,  it  will  be  safest  for  him  to 
strew  it  in  small  quantities,  with  considerable  breaches  of  con- 
tinuity, and  then  set  it  alight.  And  let  him  be  careful  to  withdraw 
some  little  distance  from  the  scene,  for  though  with  dynamite 
properly  exploded  there  are  no  evil  odours,  the  nitrous  fumes  of 
it  when  burnt  are  extremely  disagreeable,  and  even  dangerous. 

As  for  the  second  peculiarity,  the  difficulties  attending  ex- 
plosion in  a  frozen  state,  Mr.  Mowbray,  the  American  engineer, 
has  proved  in  his  work  at  the  Hoosac  tunnel  that  the  difficulty 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  solidity  with  which  the  dynamite 
is  frozen,  and  that,  if  the  mass  be  broken  up  and  pulverised,  the 
ordinary  detonator  will  be  found  sufficient,  though  the  explosion 
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will  be  one  of  somewhat  diminished  violence ;  and  further,  that 
whatever  the  degree  of  temperature  may  be,  twenty-five  grains 
of  fulminate,  will  be  found  enough  to  set  it  off.  This  freezing 
difficulty  has  been  the  cause  of  the  majority  of  the  accidents  that 
of  late  years  have  attended  the  use  of  dynamite,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  special  directions  issued  by  Mr.  Nobel  with  each 
packet  that  leaves  his  factory,  miners  are  constantly  found  (as 
they  are  found  to  light  their  pipes  at  the  open  Davy  lamp,  and 
to  drive  in  the  head  of  a  powder-cask  with  a  red-hot  poker)  to  thaw 
the  cartridges  at  the  fire  instead  of  in  the  proper  method,  by  the 
application  of  warm  water  in  double  tin  cases.  Frozen  dynamite 
will  almost  always  explode  by  ignition,  instead  of  burning  away 
as  in  the  normal  condition,  and  the  increased  number  of  accidents 
during  the  past  year  are  almost  without  exception  due  to  the 
carelessness  of  the  men  in  dealing  with  it  in  this  state.  In 
foreign  factories  it  was  at  one  time  not  uncommon  to  let  them 
thaw  the  cartridges  in  their  pockets  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  but, 
as  this  led  to  the  theft  of  an  article  that  was  at  that  time  very 
expensive,  it  has  been  discontinued. 

The  destructive  power  of  dynamite,  which,  contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  does  not  act  downwards,  but  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  with  the  greatest  violence  where  there  is  the  greatest 
resistance,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Mr.  McRoberts, 
the  superintendent  of  Mr.  Nobel's  Scotch  factories,  has  pub- 
lished an  estimate  of  its  capabilities,  which  at  a  time  of  some 
public  alarm  like  the  present  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
and  too  widely  known.  A  ton  of  dynamite  equals  45,675  foot- 
tons,  which  in  plainer  language  means  that  if  a  ton  of  dynamite 
were  scientifically  confined  and  fired  under  a  weight  of  45,675 
tons  it  would  raise  it  one  foot.  A  ton  of  nitro-glycerine,  similarly 
exploded,  will  exert  a  power  of  64,452  foot-tons,  and  a  ton  of 
blasting  gelatine,  of  71,050  foot-tons ;  gelatine,  therefore,  confined 
and  fired  under  a  building  of  71,050  tons,  representing  in  building 
stone  ninety-six  feet  on  the  side,  would  only  raise  it  one  foot. 
And  this  it  will  not  do  unless  it  is  confined,  or  at  least  with 
nothing  like  the  same  effect.  Bore  a  hole  under  Nelson's  monu- 
ment and  fill  it  with  dynamite  cartridges,  and  the  result  will  in 
all  probability  be  its  destruction,  especially  if  the  operation  be  in 
experienced  hands  ;  leave  a  box-full  at  the  base,  and  the  damage  is 
a  chipped  stone,  a  few  broken  windows,  and  a  cabman  blown  off  his 
box.  Nor  are  the  broken  windows,  after  all,  a  necessity  ;  for  while 
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the  explosive  power  of  dynamite  is  intensely  local,  its  aerial  dis- 
turbance, compared  with  that  of  gunpowder,  is  very  small.  The 
explosive  power  of  dynamite  is  in  inverse  ratio  of  the  cube  of  the 
distance,  or,  in  more  popular  language,  if  the  power  exercised  on 
the  spot  be  represented  by  1,000,000,  the  same  power  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  feet  dwindles  down  to  1.  Mr.  McRoberts 
tells  us  he  has  often  exploded  a  pound  of  dynamite  hung  at  the 
end  of  six  feet  of  string  from  a  fishing-rod,  held  in  the  hand 
without  the  smallest  danger  or  inconvenience,  and  on  one  occasion 
witnessed  the  explosion  of  over  a  ton  of  nitro-glycerine  from  a 
distance  of  only  sixty  yards.  It  was  buried  about  ten  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  was  of  sand  and  covered  with 
water,  yet,  beyond  the  breakage  of  windows  and  the  bursting  of  a 
few  doors  in  the  surrounding  buildings,  there  was  no  damage 
done.  '  A  little  sand  was  thrown  over  me,'  writes  Mr.  McRoberts, 
4  but  I  received  no  personal  injury.' 

Dynamite,  then,  which  has  from  five  to  seven  times  the 
explosive  power  of  gunpowder,  is  comparatively  trifling  in  its 
effects  at  even  short  distances.  The  dynamitard,  with  all  his 
daring  and  cunning,  has,  after  all,  succeeded  in  doing  us  no  more 
damage  than  gas  has  often  done  before.  It  would  be  better  for 
him,  if  he  desires  to  continue  the  warfare,  to  return  to  his  ancient 
ally  gunpowder,  which  above  ground  is  a  much  more  noisy  and 
demoralizing  agent.  In  the  explosion  at  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  March  1883,  when  27  Ibs.  of  ordinary  dynamite  was  the 
medium  employed,  there  was  neither  destruction  of  life  nor  injury 
of  limb,  and  the  damage  to  the  building  was  covered  by  about 
150?.  At  St.  James's  Square  and  Scotland  Yard,  on  the  night 
of  May  30,  beyond  a  few  cut  faces  and  broken  windows,  no  harm 
was  done.  But  at  Clerkenwell  in  December  1867,  when  50  Ibs. 
of  gunpowder  were  exploded  against  the  prison  wall,  there  were, 
according  to  the  official  report,  six  killed  outright,  six  who  died 
subsequently,  five  in  addition  who  owed  their  deaths  to  the  same 
cause,  forty  mothers  prematurely  confined  and  twenty  of  their 
babies  born  dead,  one  hundred  and  twenty  wounded,  and  fifteen 
permanently  injured  by  the  loss  of  eyes,  legs,  or  arms,  and  the 
damage  to  property  and  person  was  estimated  at  20,000£.  In 
our  military  service,  dynamite  has  never  yet  been  used.  As  a 
projectile  agent  it  has  no  value  whatever,  for  so  instantaneous  is 
its  action  that  in  a  gun  it  would  burst  the  breech  before  starting 
the  ball,  and  at  present  no  receptacle  has  been  discovered  strong 
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enough  to  resist  its  action  when  confined.  Its  only  utility  would 
lie  in  its  power  of  destroying  palisades,  walls,  or  bridges  ;  for 
mines,  countermines,  torpedoes,  and  perhaps  for  some  form 
of  hollow  projectile.  But  for  these  purposes  gun-cotton  is 
infinitely  more  serviceable,  since  in  its  most  recent  compressed 
shape  it  is  absolutely  safe  in  fire  and  under  fire  (which  dynamite 
certainly  is  not;  it  is  invariably  detonated  when  struck  by  a 
bullet  passing  through  the  side  of  the  box)  ;  it  is  more  convenient 
to  carry,  and  pleasanter  to  handle ;  there  is  no  exudation,  nor  is  it 
affected  by  wet,  its  detonating  power  in  a  wet  state  being  even 
increased.  Dynamite,  then,  strange  and  terrible  as  is  its  power, 
is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  usages  of  commerce,  and,  unlike 
gunpowder,  which  for  three  hundred  years  flourished  in  war  before 
its  services  were  appreciated  by  industry,  is  readier  to  the  hand 
of  the  miner  than  the  soldier. 

But  the  services  of  dynamite  in  civil  engineering,  and  the 
economies  it  has  effected  in  the  two  great  commercial  departments 
of  time  and  money,  can  never  be  exaggerated.  It  is  calculated 
that  in  time  dynamite  saves  between  40  and  70  per  cent., 
and  in  money  between  20  and  40.  Eailways  are  now  finished 
a  year  or  two  earlier  than  they  used  to  be,  and  from  fifty 
to  seventy  thousand  miners  are  yearly  saved  from  the  dangers 
and  diseases  of  tunnelling  and  blasting,  since  in  the  economy  of 
labour  fewer  are  required.  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  where  the 
work  was  at  first  entirely  carried  out  by  powder,  took  thirteen 
years  and  five  months  to  complete  ;  the  St.  Gothard,  considerably 
longer,  where  the  nitro-glycerine  compounds  only  were  employed, 
seven  years  and  six  months.  In  the  first,  the  work  lying  through 
the  soft  rock,  the  cost  has  been  estimated  at  about  300£.  per 
metre ;  in  the  second,  at  160L,  through  granite  and  gneiss. 

Gunpowder  is  a  cleaving  and  displacing  agent,  dynamite  a 
rending  and  a  shattering,  and  for  each  there  is  a  sphere  of  useful- 
ness. For  slate  and  coal  dynamite  is  too  powerful,  but  for  hard 
rock  and  pit-sinking,  for  the  removal  of  subaqueous  obstructions, 
wrecks,  and  submerged  rocks,  where  materials  of  great  rigidity 
and  strength  have  to  be  operated  upon,  there  is  nothing  that  can 
effect  the  same  economy  in  time,  labour,  and  material.  At  Hell 
Gate,  in  the  East  Eiver  of  New  York,  three  acres  of  reef  rock, 
lying  26  feet  below  mean  low-water  level,  were,  after  four  years 
and  four  months'  work  of  perforation  into  chambers  and  drill- 
holes, blown  up  and  the  passage  cleared.  The  charges  were  fired 
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by  electricity,  and  in  the  operation  the  discovery  was  for  the  first 
time  applied  that  detonation  may  be  transmitted  from  one  mass 
of  an  explosive  compound  to  others  through  intervening  air- 
spaces. In  the  ordinary  work  of  blasting,  charge-holes  are  drilled, 
and  into  them  are  tightly  fitted  with  a  wooden  rammer  a  sufficient 
number  of  dynamite  cartridges.  At  the  top  is  fixed  the  primer, 
a  smaller  cartridge,  into  which  is  placed  the  long  detonator-cap  of 
fulminate  of  mercury,  closely  fitted  with  a  fuse.  Dynamite  has 
the  advantage  over  other  more  powerful  explosives  that  owing  to 
its  plasticity  it  can  be  moulded  into  the  bore-hole,  and  so  fits 
tightly.  Gun-cotton  is  rigid,  and  nitro-glycerine  in  its  pure  state 
is  apt  to  escape  through  the  fissures  and  be  dangerously  wasted. 
Numberless  accidents  have  occurred  through  lighting,  in  boring, 
on  some  of  the  old  escaped  nitro-glycerine,  which,  on  being  struck, 
invariably  explodes. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  in  its  relations  to  blasting  and  tunnel- 
ling that  the  public  mind  feels  interest  in  dynamite,  so  much  as 
in  the  part  it  has  of  late  years  been  playing  in  outrage,  and  the 
almost  terrific  importance  it  has  assumed  in  the  estimation  of 
many  as  a  murderous  instrument  of  so-called  political  warfare. 
The  recently  detected  correspondence  in  Birmingham,  with  its 
many  delicate  allusions  to  the  cough  mixture,  and  the  latest  pro- 
posals to  drop  the  explosive  on  us  from  a  balloon,  like  ballast  from 
a  sand-bag,  bring  into  undue  prominence  its  dangerous  side,  and 
already  begin  to  do  much  towards  restricting  the  trade  in  an 
article  of  incalculable  utility.  Already  the  chief  of  Mr.  Nobel's 
factories  in  Switzerland,  at  Istleten,  near  Fluelen,  finds  itself  in 
some  difficulties,  owing  to  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Swiss 
Government  in  the  way  of  the  explosive  leaving  the  country. 
Here  so  much  care  is  exercised  by  manufacturers  and  agents  that 
it  is  exceedingly  improbable  dynamite  will  ever  be  purchased  from 
them  for  other  than  legitimate  purposes.  It  lies  within  the  ex- 
perience of  most  who  have  dealings  in  the  explosive  to  be  occasion- 
ally visited  by  morose  personages  in  soft  hats,  who  come  to  buy  a 
few  pounds,  and  who,  in  reply  to  the  question  what  it  is  wanted 
for,  not  uncommonly  answer  with  an  oath  that  that  is  no  business 
of  anybody  but  the  purchaser.  It  may  be  a  gentlemanly  indi- 
vidual in  a  frock-coat,  with  an  engaging  manner,  and  a  park  and 
a  few  old  trees  to  uproot  that  spoil  the  view  from  his  dining-room 
window  ;  or  a  German  baker,  who,  in  some  obscure  Teutonic  way, 
has  need  of  it  in  connection  with  his  business  ;  or  a  pallid  young 
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man  who  is  going  out  mining  to  South  Africa  :  to  all  the  answer 
is  the  same— that  they  may  blow  their  heads  off  with  it  if  they 
please,  but  that  until  references  of  position  and  respectability  are 
given,  they  will  not  get  so  much  as  will  lie  on  the  edge  of  a  knife. 
The  result  is  that  in  no  case  of  outrage  in  this  country  has  the 
dynamite  employed  been  traced  to  a  licensed  manufacturer  or 
agent  of  Great  Britain.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  of  American  manufac- 
ture, and  hails  from  the  Atlas  Works.  The  dynamitard  may  make 
it  himself  in  a  back  bed-room,  if  he  pleases ;  but  since  the  Explo- 
sive Substances  Act  of  last  year,  by  so  doing  he  lays  himself  open 
to  penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years,  and  the  burden  of  proof, 
that  the  making,  or  even  the  possession,  of  any  explosive  substance 
is  for  a  lawful  purpose,  lies  on  the  person  so  making  or  possessing  it. 

The  exaggerated  destructive  power  of  dynamite  we  have 
already  referred  to,  from  which  we  expect  it  to  be  clear,  as  Mr. 
McRoberts  says,  that  « the  scoundrels  who  attempt  to  destroy 
public  buildings  are  powerless  to  do  much  harm  by  their  opera- 
tions. They  cannot  by  any  means  at  their  disposal  lay  a  whole 
city  in  ruins — nor  even  a  street.  They  may  injure  special  build- 
ings, and  that  is  the  most  they  can  do.'  And  as  a  further  conso- 
lation, it  may  be  noticed  that  the  dynamite  employed  for  these 
purposes  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  the  kind  known  as  lignin- 
dynamite,  a  wholly  unlicensed  explosive,  composed  of  sawdust  and 
nitro-glycerine,  and  in  its  effects  considerably  weaker  than  that  in 
common  use.  The  explosions  in  Glasgow,  and  some  of  those  in 
London,  were  chiefly  distinguished  for  their  childishness,  their  one 
redeeming  point  being  the  ingenuity  with  which  in  one  or  two 
cases  the  old  detonation  system  of  the  Coastguard  port-fires  was 
combined  in  a  novel  form  and  applied  to  their  trivial  lignin- 
dynamite. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  dynamite  that  must  not  be  passed 
over,  and  that  an  important  one,  the  sanitary.  In  the  days  of 
gunpowder  blasting  in  mines  and  the  old  system  of  ventilation, 
there  was  an  excessive  mortality  among  miners,  due  to  a  disease 
of  the  lungs  known  as  miners'  decline.  It  was  not  the  ordinary 
tubercular  consumption,  but  a  form  developed  in  many  other 
callings  among  workers  in  dusty  places,  and  variously  known  as 
grinders'  rot  in  Sheffield,  stonemasons'  decline,  rag-pickers' dis- 
ease, and  woolsorters'  asthma.  Since  the  introduction  of  dynamite 
and  the  common  use  of  the  nitro-glycerine  compounds,  there  has 
been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  miner's  health ;  for  though, 
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as  we  have  said,  the  nitrous  fumes  of  burnt  dynamite  are  danger- 
ous, with  dynamite  properly  exploded  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
experienced. 

Dynamite  has  been  put  to  strange  uses,  and  among  them  for 
the  slaughtering  of  cattle  at  Islington  market  in  1877  by  fasten- 
ing a  small  charge  between  the  horns ;  but  never  perhaps  to  one 
more  strange  or  terrible  than  that  adopted  by  a  discharged  clerk 
at  Dunedin,  in  New  Zealand,  who,  meeting  in  the  streets  his  wife, 
from  whom  he  had  been  separated,  under  a  pretence  of  salutation 
exploded  a  dynamite  charge  between  their  faces  and  blew  both 
heads  completely  off. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  just,  when  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  poisonous  character  of  nitro-glycerine,  to  say  something  of 
its  powers  of  healing.  It  has,  like  all  other  products  of  bene- 
ficent nature,  its  time  of  calm  and  soothing,  when  its  turbulence 
is  at  rest  and  its  terrible  energy  exerted  only  for  good.  It  is  pre- 
scribed in  minute  doses  for  angina  pectoris,  according  to  the 
formula  of  Dr.  William  Murrell,  who  has  written  a  book  on  the 
subject,  and  in  many  nervous  and  cerebral  affections  its  pacific 
effects  are  well  known.  It  is  rather,  however,  a  specific  than,  like 
its  earliest  ally,  gunpowder,  once  was,  a  panacea ;  for  in  the  old 
days,  when  Tommy  Atkins  was  depressed,  dispirited,  or  for  any 
reason,  military  or  civil,  out  of  sorts,  the  most  popular  and  effica- 
cious of  his  remedies  was  a  charge  of  gunpowder  in  water. 
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IF  the  reader  will  take  a  map  of  Norway  and  follow  the  much- 
indented  island-fringed  line  of  coast  northwards  of  Bergen,  he 
will  soon  come  to  a  narrow  and  fairly  straight  estuary  running  due 
east  known  as  the  Nordfjord.  Near  the  inland  extremity  of  this 
fjord  on  the  north  shore  he  will  notice  the  name  Faleide  or 
Falejde.  This  not  unmusical  name  stands  for  a  white  farmstead  or 
two  and  a  neat  little  inn  set  on  the  steep  hillside  just  above  the 
fjord  in  a  small  clearing  of  bright  meadow  and  corn-field  amid  a 
wide  expanse  of  solemn  pine-woods.  A  rough  and  precipitous 
road  here  descends  to  a  rude  landing  stage,  showing  that  Faleide, 
if  not  of  the  highest  importance  in  itself,  may  at  least  claim  the 
dignity  of  lying  in  one  of  those  alternating  highways  of  sea  and 
land  which  connect  different  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  Norway. 
Its  fine  position,  aided  by  the  attractions  of  its  pleasant  and  hos- 
pitable inn,  has  given  it  a  fair  reputation  among  those  who  know 
Norway.  Hence,  in  the  season  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  twice  a 
week  is  an  event  of  some  importance.  The  capacities  of  the  little 
hotel,  though  supported  by  a  dependance  and  a  farmhouse,  are 
on  this  occasion  apt  to  be  tested  to  the  utmost.  But  whatever 
the  influx  of  importunate  tourists,  the  good  nature  of  mine  host  is 
never  ruffled.  Keenly  alert,  so  rapid  in  his  movements  as  to  seem 
ubiquitous,  and  full  of  practical  resource,  he  exemplifies  in  a 
marked  degree  the  worthy  characteristics  of  his  class. 

To  my  friend  and  myself,  who  reached  the  place  by  land  one 
afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  August  after  a  rough  experience 
up  country,  Faleide  seemed  the  consummation  of  earthly  comfort. 
The  sight  of  a  spacious  bedroom  with  ample  bedsteads  spread 
with  snowy  sheets  made  us  wish  that  night  were  come,  so  that  we 
might  recoup  our  limbs,  still  burdened  with  painful  memories 
of  hard  and  cramping  bedstead,  tight  hammock,  and,  worst  of  all, 
unbedded  floor,  for  all  their  wrongs.  And  the  yet  more  delectable 
picture  that  greeted  our  eyes  in  the  dining-room,  the  table  bounti- 
fully spread  with  the  luxuries  of  sea-fish,  fresh  meat,  and,  best  of 
all,  white  bread—the  prospect  of  such  ambrosial  food  after  a  long 
course  of  gritty  oat-cake  (fladbrod)  and  tinned  meat  excited  in 
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our  breasts  emotions  which  it  would  need  a  Homer  to  adequately 
describe. 

Faleide  seems  certainly  the  place  to  rest  in.  So  thought  my 
friend  and  I,  as  in  that  condition  of  deep  animal  content  which 
follows  a  good  meal  we  sat  in  the  roomy  balcony  smoking  our 
cigars,  and  watched  the  deepening  glow  of  sunset  on  moss-tinted 
mountain-side  and  snowy  peak.  The  long  twilight  which  follows 
sunset  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  parts  of  the  day  in  Norway. 
No  dank  unhealthy  mists  rise  in  this  translucent  air  to  drive  one 
indoors.  Though  the  rich  glow  of  sunlight  is  gone,  local  colour- 
ing is  still  preserved :  precipitous  cliff  in  deep  shadow  below, 
alternating  expanse  of  lush  mossy  growth  and  pine-wood  above, 
have  their  proper  hues,  subdued  but  still  distinct.  In  this  softened 
daylight  the  most  distant  of  the  white  peaks  just  visible  above 
the  shoulder  of  a  nearer  mountain  is  sharply  defined.  The  whole 
scale  of  light  is  reduced,  and  yet  even  minute  differences  are 
apparent.  There  is  nothing  of  the  vague  and  mysterious  here  as 
in  a  moon-lit  scene.  There  are  no  obscure  regions  which  the  eye 
baffled  in  its  quest  has  at  last  to  hand  over  to  imagination.  Yet 
it  is  wholly  unlike  the  effect  of  strong  garish  daylight.  It  re- 
sembles that  of  familiar  music  heard  at  a  distance,  where  all  is 
softened,  yet  without  growing  blurred  and  confused. 

But  it  is  not  given  to  mortals  to  be  long  content.  The  longings 
of  Homer's  wanderer  could  not  be  permanently  quieted  either  in 
the  odorous  bower  of  Calypso  or  in  the  splendid  halls  of  Circe. 
Even  now  as  we  sit  enjoying  our  hard-earned  repose  we  are  aware 
of  new  stirrings  of  adventurous  desire  in  our  breasts.  Again  and 
again  our  eyes  turn  to  the  brightest  object  in  the  scene,  a  chain 
of  snow-peaks  showing  up  to  the  east  of  the  fjord,  their  jagged 
edge  sharply  defined  against  the  faintly  flushed  sky,  and  holding 
still  a  faint  reflection  of  the  departed  sunlight.  Here  and  there 
the  folds  of  a  pale  bluish  glacier  may  be  seen  descending  from  a 
furrow  of  the  ridge.  We  have  mastered  the  highest  of  the  Nor- 
wegian peaks,  Galdhoppig  and  Glitretind,  but  have  not  yet  tried 
a  glacier.  The  spell  of  that  sublime  realm  of  snow  and  ice  again 
steals  over  us.  As  we  keep  gazing  on  those  calm  supernal  regions, 
their  sovereign  spirit  seems  to  reveal  herself,  as  the  spirit  of  the 
stream  appeared  to  the  fisher  in  Goethe's  beautiful  lyric.  There 
she  stands,  her  lofty  figure  well  defined  above  the  ridge,  draped 
in  a  snow-garment  and  bearing  a  glistening  icicle  as  her  sceptre. 
She  looks  down  on  us  with  grave  passionless  mien,  and  beckons  us 
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with  imperious  gesture  to  return  to  her  bleak  but  splendid  domain. 
In  presence  of  that  august  vision  the  soft  delights  of  ample  couch 
and  well-spread  board  seem  paltry  and  sordid.  We  resolve  on  the 
morrow  to  set  out  on  a  glacier  expedition. 

In  order  to  see  the  ice-world  thoroughly  we  determine  to  make 
a  two  days'  excursion,  going  by  a  small  boat  to  the  head  of  one 
of  the  narrow  fissure-like  valleys  in  which  the  fjord  terminates, 
passing  a  night  at  a  farmhouse,  crossing  the  next  day  by  way  of 
one  of  these  icy  declivities  to  an  adjacent  valley,  and  thence 
returning  homewards.  Our  project  is  looked  on  as  a  wild  and 
hazardous  one  by  the  other  visitors  at  the  hotel.  Faleide  being 
the  nearest  inn  to  this  glacier-region,  the  orthodox  plan  of  seeing 
it  is  by  making  a  long  day's  excursion,  by  which  the  base  of  the 
glaciers  may  be  reached  and  hastily  explored.  Dismal  forebodings 
are  volunteered,  dark  hints  thrown  out  about  unwholesome  trout 
poisoned  by  some  unnamed  quality  of  the  glacier  water,  about 
bundles  of  hay  in  lieu  of  beds,  and  so  forth.  But  our  obedience 
to  the  behest  of  the  ice-queen  knows  no  hesitation. 

A  brilliant  sunshine  the  next  morning  favours  our  expedition. 
Well  provided  with  good  cheer  by  the  dapper  landlord,  we  set  out 
with  gay  hearts.  Our  oarsmen  throw  themselves  into  their  work 
right  merrily,  and  give  us  a  pleasant  measure  of  our  speed  in  the 
rhythmic  creak  of  their  oars  and  the  hissing  plash  of  the  water 
about  the  keel.  The  scene  is  a  joyous  one,  full  of  a  light  and 
colour  which  we  are  apt  to  think  is  the  monopoly  of  more 
southern  regions.  Over  our  heads  is  an  unbroken  expanse  of 
bright  blue.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  environing  the 
fjord  are  clear-cut  against  the  sky,  save  where  some  fragment  of 
fleecy  cloud  coils  itself  playfully  about  a  hoary  peak,  vainly 
trying  to  hide  its  rugged  outline  with  its  diaphanous  body.  In 
this  glad  morning  light  the  infertile  heights  take  on  the  look  of 
a  rich  parterre.  The  mosses  and  dwarf  shrubs  wearing  now  their 
autumn  hue  are  a  mass  of  warm  colouring.  Lower  down  more 
brilliant  notes  are  added  to  the  colour-harmony  by  strips  of 
meadow  and  cornfield,  shining  out  amid  the  dark  woods,  and  by  a 
red-roofed  building  or  two,  which  vary  the  rocky  line  of  the 
shore.  Nearer  still,  the  level  surface  of  the  fjord,  having  little 
colour  of  its  own  just  now,  reflects  the  many  hues  of  sky  and  land. 

After  a  row  of  two  hours  we  reach  the  village  of  Loen,  a  pic- 
turesque cluster  of  farms  and  huts,  crowned  by  a  white  Norwegian 
church  with  a  red-tipped  spire.  It  stands  on  a  knoll  above  a 
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river,  which  rushes  down  from  the  neighbouring  Loenwand  (Loen 
Lake)  in  a  series  of  roaring  cataracts,  to  the  joy  of  every  lover  of 
nature's  exultant  life,  though  to  the  despair  of  the  angler  in 
search  of  murmuring  rapids.  Here,  abandoning  our  boat,  we 
proceed  on  foot  along  the  foaming  torrent,  and  after  an  easy  walk 
of  two  miles  reach  the  Loenwand.  This  is  one  of  the  long  fresh- 
water lakes  which  were  once  the  extreme  twigs  of  this  ramifying 
fjord,  but  are  now  cut  off  by  the  sinking  of  the  sea-level.  On 
the  shore  of  the  lake  we  perceive  a  number  of  small  boats  and  a 
group  of  Norwegian  peasants.  They  look  well  in  their  coloured 
shirts,  fur  turbans,  and  drooping  fishing  caps,  smoking  their  Nor- 
wegian pipes.  We  wonder  at  first  at  their  standing  thus  idly  on 
so  fair  a  morning  when  others  are  busy  housing  the  late  grass 
and  corn.  Then  we  bethink  us  that  the  Norwegian,  like  his 
Viking  ancestor,  loves  adventure,  and  will  risk  even  a  precious 
patch  of  corn  for  the  sake  of  a  mountain  excursion.  Our  conjec- 
ture proves  to  be  a  right  one,  for  presently  one  or  two  of  the  men 
approach  us,  inquire  respecting  our  movements,  and  offer  their 
services.  The  chief  spokesman  in  this  rather  halting  interlocu- 
tion was  a  youngish-looking  fellow  about  thirty,  thin,  wiry- 
looking,  with  sandy  hair,  and  quick  alert  manner.  His  com- 
panions addressed  him  as  Jakob,  and  referred  to  him  as  to  one 
having  a  certain  authority.  He  turned  out  to  be  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  two  farms  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  lake.  So,  taken 
with  Jakob's  eager  face  and  nimble  air,  we  close  a  bargain  with 
him.  Assisted  by  another  oarsman  (Eorskarl),  he  will  row  us  to 
his  farm,  there  he  will  lodge  us  for  the  night,  and  on  the  next 
day  be  our  guide  over  the  glacier. 

Loenwand  is  one  of  the  lake  wonders  of  Norway.  It  is  a  long 
narrow  water,  having  the  bluish  milky  tinge  which  indicates  a 
glacier  origin.  On  both  sides  the  mountains  rise  abruptly,  some- 
times reaching  a  height  of  4,000  feet  in  what  seems  to  the  eye 
a  sheer  ascent.  Belts  of  birch  and  alder  grow  low  down,  and  a 
brilliant  green  grass,  which  higher  up  gradually  loses  its  bright- 
ness and  fades  away  among  the  greys  of  the  rocks.  The  highest 
points,  '  Tinden '  or  tooth-like  peaks,  are  free  from  snow,  and 
look  almost  black  against  the  bright  blue.  But  on  the  less 
precipitous  spaces  between  these  conical  eminences  are  white 
expanses  of  snow  and  ice.  These  glaciers  are  spurs  or  offshoots 
of  the  vast  field  of  ice  known  as  Jostedalsbrseen. 

As  we  move  over  the  silent  water,  where  not  even  the  cry  of  a 
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wildfowl  breaks  the  stillness,  our  ears  are  suddenly  struck  by  a 
dull  heavy  roar;  we  look  about  in  vain  for  the  cause,  till  Jakob 
points  out,  high  up  on  the  mountain  steep,  what  looks  like  a 
white  thread  let  down  from  the  edge  of  a  mass  of  ice  to  another 
white  patch  a  little  way  below.  This  view  of  the  avalanche  com- 
pletes our  sense  of  being  near  the  realm  of  the  summer  snow. 
Though  only  a  little  above  the  sea-level,  we  are  here  enclosed  by 
the  wildest  alpine  scenery,  which  to-day,  in  the  blaze  of  noonday 
sunlight,  has  nothing  dreary  and  repellent  in  it,  but  rather  elates 
and  almost  intoxicates  the  mind  with  its  far-reaching  splendour. 
Presently,  however,  we  are  reminded  that  we  are  still  far  from 
that  glittering  ice-world.  Low  down  near  the  margin  of  the  lake 
we  spy  amid  the  copse  belts  of  bright  meadow  prettily  dotted  with 
cattle  of  various  hues.  And  now  we  see  a  boat  pulled  by  girls  in 
red  kerchiefs,  and  laden  with  moist  herbage  cut  from  those  pre- 
cipitous sides,  and  on  its  way  to  one  of  the  few  farms  which  thrive 
about  the  lake. 

In  the  full  heat  of  the  day  we  land  near  the  extremity  of  the 
long  lake  on  a  flat  stretch  of  meadow,  on  which  stand  two  groups 
of  buildings.  These  are  the  farms  constituting  what  is  known  as 
Naesdal.  A  momentary  plunge  in  the  stinging  glacier  water,  an 
action  which  Jakob  watches  with  a  frankly  expressed  amazement, 
completes  our  readiness  for  lunch.  Jakob  then  conducts  us  to 
his  farmstead,  the  nearer  of  the  two  clusters  of  buildings.  It 
turns  out  to  be  quite  a  small  hamlet,  consisting  of  dwelling- 
houses  of  various  shades  of  respectability  and  out-houses  (barns, 
&c.)  Jakob's  own  dwelling,  for  which  we  make,  is  by  no  means 
the  most  attractive-looking  of  the  group  ;  nor  does  a  glimpse  into 
the  interior  reconcile  us  to  its  dingy  exterior.  We  find  ourselves 
in  a  dark,  dirty-looking  kitchen.  In  a  corner  on  a  thick  hearth- 
stone burns  a  wood  fire,  which  sends  its  smoke  curling  about  the 
upper  spaces  of  the  room  till  it  finds  its  outlet  in  a  square  hole 
at  the  apex  of  the  roof.  To  make  the  scene  still  more  dreary,  the 
room  was  being  swept  at  the  moment  of  our  entrance  by  a  gaunt 
hard-featured  woman,  clothed  in  the  customary  black  dress  and 
kerchief,  who  moved  about  her  work  with  a  stiff  erectness  that 
suggested  a  slight  deformity.  Jakob  was  for  putting  the  room  in 
order  for  our  lunch,  but  we  instantly  decided  to  have  our  repast 
in  the  open,  and  managed,  in  spite  of  linguistic  deficiencies,  to 
convey  our  wish  to  Jakob  with  the  least  possible  hurt  to  his  hos- 
pitable Norwegian  soul. 
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We  chose  a  curious  site  for  a  picnic  just  beyond  the  farm 
buildings.  We  looked  towards  what  seemed  to  be  the  end  of  the 
narrow  valley  in  which  the  long  Loenwand  terminated.  So  nar- 
row was  it,  that  though  it  was  not  much  past  one  o'clock  one  of 
its  steep  wall-like  sides  was  in  deep  shadow.  The  level  floor  was 
bathed  in  light.  In  the  foreground  was  a  sweep  of  meadow  and 
cornfield.  On  this  stood  long  hurdles,  on  which  grass  was  spread 
out  to  dry,  and  rows  of  long  poles,  on  which  sheaves  of  corn  were 
impaled  one  above  the  other.  Farther  off  were  the  buildings  of 
the  second  farm,  giving  more  warm  colouring  to  the  scene  in  the 
rich  browns  of  their  pine  walls  and  the  gayer  tints  of  the  mosses 
and  long  grasses  which  decked  their  roofs.  As  a  background  to  this 
smiling  Arcadian  scene  we  had  precipitate  rock  walls  and  towering 
peaks,  and,  finest  of  all,  a  wide  expanse  of  bluish  glacier  descending 
in  a  series  of  easily  distinguishable  folds. 

Husbanding  our  muscular  energies  for  the  great  feat  of  the 
morrow,  we  contented  ourselves  this  afternoon  with  a  preliminary 
'canter '  in  the  shape  of  a  walk  to  the  base  of  a  glacier  which 
descends  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  valley.  This  is  a  rarity  in 
Norway,  where  the  so-called  glaciers  (Brseen)  are  for  the  most 
part  vast  tracts  or  fields  of  ice,  high  up,  and  hardly  visible  from 
the  valleys,  save  where  they  send  down  a  short  rudimentary  spur. 
The  walk  was  not  of  the  pleasantest,  as  the  ground  was  slimy  and 
obstructed  by  a  thick  copse  of  alder.  But  we  were  well  repaid  by 
the  sight  of  the  glacier  (Kjendalsbrseen  or  Naesdalsbrseen).  It 
forms  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  valley,  and  descends  to  its 
very  bottom,  so  that  the  white  stream  flowing  from  under  it  at 
once  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  broad  smooth  current.  The  billowy 
surface  of  the  glacier  is  flecked  with  rock  debris,  but  these  ble- 
mishes only  serve  to  throw  into  relief  the  brilliant  lustre  and  pure 
colouring  of  the  long  cavernous  hollows  at  the  base  of  the  glacier. 
Our  afternoon's  expedition  serves  to  test  Jakob's  fertility  of  re- 
source ;  whether  it  be  in  climbing  like  a  goat  to  some  narrow 
ridge  of  the  rocky  cradle  of  the  glacier,  and  throwing  down  a  rope 
to  aid  us  in  clambering  along  the  crags,  or  in  plunging  into  the 
icy  stream  with  one  of  us  on  his  back,  he  proves  himself  so  quick 
in  practical  device,  and  so  agile  in  performance,  that  we  feel  our 
confidence  deepening  with  each  hour.  When  we  found  that  in 
addition  to  these  useful  qualities  he  was  endowed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  good  spirits  and  a  child-like  love  of  fun,  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  on  having  secured  so  excellent  a  companion. 
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As  we  walked  briskly  homewards  in  the  rapidly  cooling 
air,  we  heard  strange  sounds  in  the  distance.  Clear,  pene- 
trating, long-sustained  vocal  notes,  following  one  another  after 
short  intervals,  each  dying  away  in  a  series  of  reverberations ; 
then  a  continuous  cadence  of  song,  as  though  the  idea  of 
melody  had  for  the  first  time  flashed  on  the  human  brain.  Soon, 
the  pleasant  tinkling  of  bells  filled  the  intervals  left  by  this  wild 
half-formed  vocal  music.  And  now,  as  the  alder  copse  grew  less 
dense,  we  could  spy  threads  of  white  and  coloured  kine  moving 
down  the  steep  mountain-sides.  Presently  we  came  on  a  striking 
scene.  On  a  patch  of  grass  cleared  of  wood  stood  a  number  of 
cow-huts.  Here  were  gathered  some  half-dozen  girls  attired  in 
the  usual  short  skirt  and  red  kerchief,  attended  by  a  swain  or  two, 
evidently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  herd.  Soon  they  came 
trooping  in,  looking  pretty  enough  with  their  daintily  formed 
limbs  and  their  delicate  cream  tints.  But  though  they  had 
readily  obeyed  the  sirens'  call,  they  required  a  good  deal  of 
coaxing  to  draw  them  into  their  stalls.  The  girls  were  evidently 
accustomed  to  petting ;  and  addressing  this  one  by  name,  conci- 
liating another  by  a  pat  or  a  pinch  of  salt,  they  soon  succeeded  in 
housing  these  lovers  of  mountain  freedom.  Only  in  one  or  two 
instances  did  a  maid  get  out  of  temper  with  one  of  the  more  re- 
fractory of  her  charge,  substituting  an  explosive  grunt  or  even  a 
blow  for  the  seductive  call  and  caressing  pat. 

We  felt  chilly  on  arriving  at  the  farm,  which  had  to  be  reached 
by  a  row  across  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  were  disappointed  at  find- 
ing only  a  few  embers  on  the  hearth.  Jakob,  ever  on  the  alert,  ob- 
serving our  look  of  misery  as  we  crouched  over  the  bare  hearth- 
stone, fetched  some  fuel,  and  soon  elicited  a  genial  blaze.  But, 
just  as  we  were  beginning  to  regain  a  sense  of  warmth,  our  host, 
to  our  immense  disgust,  brought  a  basin  of  water  and  extinguished 
the  fire.  He  then  proceeded  to  close  the  opening  at  the  top  of 
the  roof.  In  this  way  the  room  became  impregnated  with  warm 
air,  in  which  we  could  distinctly  taste  the  smoke.  Consoling 
ourselves  that  this  was  better  than  freezing,  we  awaited  with  some 
slight  misgivings  the  advent  of  supper.  Our  anxieties  on  this 
score  were  soon  set  at  rest  by  an  excellent  repast,  consisting  of 
fine  plump  trout  (which  might  have  been  intended  as  a  refutation 
of  the  gross  libel  of  the  people  at  Faleide),  good  potatoes,  and 
still  better  coffee.  Yet,  while  thus  relieved  of  all  fear  of  being 
starved  or  poisoned,  our  minds  were  still  oppressed  with  one 
anxiety— that  concerning  the  quality  of  our  beds.  So  far  there 
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was  nothing  to  indicate  whether  we  were  to  have  such  a  thing  as 
a  bed  at  all.  Soon  after  supper,  however,  this  last  source  of 
anxiety  was  removed  by  the  arrival  of  two  bedsteads,  with  ample 
supply  of  bedding,  including  clean  white  sheets. 

Now,  we  thought  to  ourselves,  the  anxieties  of  the  day  are  over. 
But  an  unexpected  source  of  trouble  arose.  Jakob's  wife,  the 
lugubrious  figure  already  described,  waited  on  us  this  evening 
with  a  miserable,  sickly  looking  baby  in  her  arms.  Every  now 
and  then  this  wan  and  puny  creature  uttered  a  cry  which  had 
something  peculiarly  dispiriting  in  it.  We  naturally  scrutinised 
the  piteous  object,  and  Jakob,  quick  as  usual  in  observing  our  ac- 
tions, apologised  for  its  crying  by  telling  us  that  it  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  '  English  fever/  We  looked  at  one  another  ominously. 
When  the  father's  back  was  turned,  we  began  to  speculate  what 
this  disease  might  be.  Scarlet  fever,  we  reflected,  was  certainly 
common  enough  in  England  to  be  called  English,  and  this  terrible 
conjecture  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  spots  were  distinctly 
visible  on  the  child's  face.  We  tried  to  console  ourselves  that 
since  smoke  was  a  disinfectant  there  could  not  be  much  risk  of 
infection  in  this  house.  Still  the  image  of  that  wasted,  bespotted 
infant  haunted  us  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  even  returned 
to  us  in  our  sleep. 

By  this  time  the  room  had  become  quite  animated-looking 
with  visitors.  Throughout  the  evening  the  door  had  been  kept 
swinging  and  banging  by  the  ingress  and  egress  of  men,  women, 
and  children — '  house-men '  and  their  families,we  supposed,  to  whom 
our  room  seemed  to  serve  as  a  place  of  meeting  and  social  converse. 
Among  the  arrivals  was  a  cadaverous-looking  youth,  who  smoked 
a  Norwegian  pipe  in  an  eager  and  almost  furious  way,  displaying 
a  like  energy  in  the  action  which  habitually  accompanies  smoking 
among  the  Norwegian  peasants.  This  strange-looking  youth  turned 
out  to  be  the  minstrel  of  the  little  community.  For  an  hour  he 
sang  to  us  his  national  songs,  in  a  somewhat  shrill,  but  flexible 
and  fairly  agreeable,  voice.  There  is  something  wild  and  stirring 
about  these  Norse  melodies,  with  their  wide  excursions  up  and 
down  the  gamut,  their  abrupt  leaps,  their  rugged  and  broken 
rhythms.  The  effect  of  the  music  was  enhanced  this  evening  by 
the  sight  of  the  thin,  pensive  face  of  the  singer.  It  was  like  the 
voice  of  some  worn  anchorite  extolling  the  difficult  and  arduous 
life  of  self-abasement  above  the  feeble,  unaspiring  life  of  self- 
indulgence. 
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After  a  sound  night's  repose  between  our  clean  sheets  we  rose 
betimes  to  Jakob's  call  and  announcement  of  glorious  weather. 
The  sunlight  was  only  visible  on  one  or  two  of  the  highest  peaks 
as  we  set  out  for  the  grand  expedition.  The  air  was  of  the  freshest 
and  keenest,  and  a  heavy  dew  lay  on  the  grass.  In  default  of 
birds'  blithe  carol,  morning  music  was  supplied  by  a  boatful  of 
gay  milkmaids,  who,  as  they  rowed,  vented  their  early  gladness 
in  merry  chatter  and  lively  peals  of  laughter.  It  was  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  cattle-callers  the  evening 
before.  As  our  ears  follow  the  joyous  waves  of  sound  spreading  in 
all  directions,  and  causing  the  whole  valley  to  vibrate  in  sympa- 
thetic resonance,  we  can  hardly  help  believing  that  Eousseau  was 
right,  and  that  our  civilised  town  life  knows  no  fresh,  spontaneous 
delight  akin  to  this  of  the  rough,  free  life  of  the  remote  valley. 

We  had  expected,  from  the  formation  of  the  valley,  a  stiff 
climb,  but  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  severe  declivity  we 
were  now  called  on  to  attack.  At  first  our  route  was  indicated  by 
a  narrow  path  conducting  along  a  ravine,  at  the  base  of  which  a 
foaming  torrent  could  be  discerned  forcing  its  way  between  unyield- 
ing rocks,  and  beneath  beds  of  hardened  snow,  Here  Jakob  found  a 
waterfall  for  us,  and  a  very  fine  one  it  was,  though  not  known 
apparently  to  the  worthy  Baedeker.  The  real  work  of  climbing 
began  after  we  passed  a  saeter  or  chalet,  prettily  perched  on  a  tiny 
green  plateau  above  the  dark,  yawning  gorge,  where  our  path  ter- 
minated. There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  toil  up  a  steep 
bank,  slippery  with  grass,  loose  shingle,  and  here  and  there  a 
patch  of  angular  boulders,  the  firmness  of  which  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  befor.e  trial.  Slips  and  bruises  were  frequent. 
In  some  places  we  had  literally  to  haul  ourselves  up  the  steep  by 
tufts  of  grass  and  shrubs.  In  front  of  us  walked  Jakob,  and  a 
porter  bearing  our  knapsacks  and  provisions,  both  wearing  light 
shoes,  and  exciting  our  admiration  by  the  unfailing  precision  of 
their  steps.  As  we  clomb,  the  level  of  the  sunlight  descended  to 
meet  us,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  its  hot  rays. 

There  was  no  relief  to  the  severity  of  the  climb,  no  boggy  level, 
nor  even  gentle  moss- covered  slope,  to  break  the  precipitateness 
of  this  mountain-side.  So  we  had  ever  and  again  to  take  breath- 
ing space  by  sinking  down  on  a  bed  of  bilberry  bushes  and 
moistening  our  parched  mouths  with  the  acid  juice  of  the  large 
blue  berries.  Quite  a  variety  of  blue  and  red  berries,  of  different 
sizes,  nourish  here,  some  pleasantly  acidulous,  others  decidedly 
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bitter,  but  to  Jakob  they  all  seemed  equally  grateful.  By  degrees 
the  labour  grew  less  ;  our  muscles  and  our  respiratory  organs 
accommodated  themselves  to  this  perpetual  clambering.  At  last 
the  very  recollection  of  other  modes  of  locomotion  faded  from  our 
minds,  and  our  consciousness  approximated  to  the  stupid,  resigned 
state  of  animals  whose  only  experience  of  movement  had  been  that 
of  scaling  wall-like  declivities. 

Out  of  this  dull  animal  condition  of  mind  we  were  ever  and 
again  revived.  Cool  breezes  travelled  down  from  the  ice  above  us, 
bringing  a  message  of  welcome.  The  white  world  began  to  spread 
itself  out  before  our  sun-fatigued  eyes,  broad  glacier-sweeps 
and  daintiest  snow- peaks  glittering  with  unwonted  lustre  in  the 
morning  light.  Far  down  in  the  valley,  so  immediately  below  us 
that  we  might,  so  we  thought,  have  dropped  a  stone  on  it,  stood 
Jakob's  farmstead.  There  was  something  quaintly  pretty  in  the 
sight  of  these  tiny,  toy-like  structures,  every  detail  of  form  and 
colour  perfectly  distinct  in  the  pellucid  air,  set  in  an  emerald- 
lined  ravine  between  stupendous  crags.  Perhaps  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  sight  mingled  with  a  proud 
sense  of  ownership  in  Jakob's  breast  as  he  smilingly  pointed  out 
to  us  the  details  of  the  far-off  settlement. 

After  a  third  hour's  climbing  in  cooler  air,  the  persistent  stub- 
born ascent  gave  way  at  last  to  an -easy  slope,  when,  lo  !  just  before 
us  lay  the  mountain  wonder  for  which  we  had  so  long  toiled.  A 
vast  swelling  cataract,  we  thought,  which  ages  ago  had  its  down- 
ward rush  suddenly  arrested,  and  its  roar  silenced  by  the  grip  of  a 
mighty  frost.  First  came  a  heaving  expanse  of  ice  having  a  gradual 
ascent,  where  under  a  sparse  sprinkling  of  snow  the  crystalline 
structure  revealed  itself  in  myriads  of  tiny  flashes.  Then  came  an 
abrupt  steep  of  smoothest,  whitest  snow,  the  fierce  brilliance  of 
which  even  at  this  distance  hurt  our  unaccustomed  eyes.  Above 
this  towered  in  wild  irregular  fashion  blocks  or  crags  of  ice,  sug- 
gesting a  vast  castle  with  intricate  arrangement  of  battlement  and 
turret.  This,  then,  was  the  magnificent  marvel  that  our  moun- 
tain spirit  had  summoned  us  to  behold.  At  this  moment  all  our 
hot  straining  and  panting  was  abundantly  rewarded. 

With  glad  hearts,  as  of  soldiers  who  have  achieved  the  long 
dreary  march,  and  feel  the  excitement  of  battle  nearing,  we  made 
a  halt,  cooled  our  faces  and  feet  in  the  icy  stream  which  rushed 
from  the  base  of  the  glacier,  and  partook  of  a  substantial  lunch. 
After  considerable  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  consume  our  one 
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bottle  of  wine  here,  trusting  to  our  spirit  flasks  for  meeting  any 
future  emergencies.     Not  long,  however,  did  our  sturdy  leader 
allow  us  to  recline  by  the  cool  stream.     The  ice  fortress  had  to  be 
scaled  and  conquered.     A  strange  mingling  of  joyous  excitement 
and  childish  awe  took  possession  of  our  tyro  hearts  as  roped  toge- 
ther we  stepped  on  to  the  frozen  billows  behind  our  active  guide, 
who,  with  ice-axe  on  his  shoulder,  moved  on  with  erect  carriage, 
and  firm  and  steady  step,  looking  perfectly  prepared  to  cut  his 
way  not  only  through  ice,  but,  if  need  be,  through  granite  too. 
The  first  stage  of  the  ascent  over  the  gentle  declivity  was  easy 
enough.     The  labour  began  when  we  reached  the  steep  on  which 
the  snow  lay  a  foot  and  more  deep.     For  an  hour  and  more  we 
trudged  patiently  up  this  snow  bank,  each  planting  his  feet  care- 
fully in  the  deep  traces  left  by  those  of  his  predecessors.     When 
the  worst  is  over,  and  we  begin  to  feel  the  declivity  rounding  off, 
Jakob  suddenly  makes  a  halt.     We  lift  our  eyes  to  see  what  has 
happened.     The  chaotic  pile  of  ice  block  just  visible  from  the  base 
of  the  glacier  is  now  close  above  us,  making  a  fine  jagged  outline 
against  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky.     But  between  us  and  this  pile 
we  can  see  yawning  a  number  of  blue  crevasses,  which  run  across 
the  glacier  obliquely,  looking  like  huge  rents  which  the  leviathan 
has  suffered  in  straining  downwards  between  its  unyielding  rocky 
banks.     Jakob,   looking   less  vivacious   than   usual,  proceeds  to 
unrope  us,  and,  taking  with  the  rope  one  of  our  alpenstocks,  he 
and  the  porter  leap  over  a  narrow  crevasse  and  soon  disappear.    Our 
situation  was  now  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one.     We  had  a  vague 
sense  of  difficulty,  but  were  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  Jakob's  move- 
ments.    There  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  stand  perfectly 
still  just  where  we  were,  with  our  one  alpenstock  to  support  us,  till 
our  guide  reappeared.     This  required  a  certain  steadiness  of  will, 
for  a  biting  wind  blew  down  the  glacier  and  made  us  eager  to 
move.     This  impulse  was,  however,  instantly  counteracted  by  a 
glance  backwards,  where  a  few  feet  down,  a  little  to  the  side  of  us, 
opened  an  ugly-looking  fissure.     Sometimes  we  heard  distinctly 
the  sharp  picking  sound  of  Jakob's  alpenstock,  as  he  felt  his  way 
among  the  crevasses.      Then  we  could  see  the  explorers  for  a 
moment  descending  a  slope,  leaping  another  crevasse,  and  working 
up  a  new  steep.     We  said  but  little  one  to  another.     Afterwards, 
on  comparing  notes,  we  found  that  the  thoughts  of  one  had  been 
occupied  in  calculating  the  chances  of  our  bodies  clearing  the  cre- 
vasse below  us  if  they  happened  to  slip,  while  those  of  the  other, 
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trained  to  legal  reflection,  had  busied  themselves  in  speculating 
how  much  we  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  in  the  way  of 
seeking  out  and  extricating  our  guides,  supposing  they  should  fall 
into  a  crevasse. 

After  what  seemed  to  us  a  long  hour,  but  which  proved  to  be 
about  twenty-five  minutes,  the  men  reappeared,  to  our  great  relief. 
The  dejected  look  in  Jakob's  face  at  once  told  us  that  his  arctic 
exploration  had  been  fruitless.  '  Too  dangerous,'  was  his  brief  but 
sufficient  summing  up  of  his  observations.  On  this  he  was  clear, 
and,  though  at  first  disposed  to  rebel  and  to  insist  on  pushing  on, 
we  instantly  reflected  that  if  a  man  of  Jakob's  eager,  venturesome 
temper  took  this  view  of  the  case,  it  must  be  hopeless  indeed.  Our 
English  spirit  chafed  sorely  under  this  rebuff.  But  the  sight  of 
Jakob's  chagrin  made  us  almost  forget  our  personal  disappoint- 
ment. From  that  moment  he  was  a  transformed  man.  All  the 
gaiety  had  passed  out  of  him.  He  was  silent  and  gloomy,  and  his 
head  sank  from  its  erect  position  as  if  with  a  crushing  sense  of 
defeat.  We  certainly  had  some  reason  to  be  vexed  with  Jakob,  for 
he  had  been  confident  of  taking  us  over  the  glacier.  It  now  trans- 
pired that  he  had  not  crossed  it  for  three  years.  Was  his  memory 
at  fault,  or  had  the  form  of  the  glacier  so  altered  in  this  brief 
space  ?  Jakob  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

So  there  remained  only  the  humiliating  necessity  of  retrac- 
ing the  steps  of  that  long  and  arduous  ascent.  Before  setting 
out  we  took  a  last  look  up  at  that  stupendous  ice-structure. 
Formidable,  even  terrible,  it  now  looked  with  its  rugged  battle- 
ments, and  moated  with  these  huge  crevasses.  As  the  wind 
hissed  over  the  snow,  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  voice  of 
the  ice-queen  mocking  our  human  frailty  which  had  dared  to 
scale  her  sublime  fortress.  The  lovely  vision  of  that  evening  at 
Faleide  seemed  now  but  as  the  cruel  spell  of  a  siren's  music  woo- 
ing us  on  to  destruction.  Yet  as  we  continued  to  gaze,  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  this  white  crystal  edifice,  set  high  on  the 
rugged  mountain,  its  summit  penetrating  the  pure,  intense  blue 
of  a  cloudless  sky,  shone  forth  fully  on  our  sense,  filling  us  with 
joyous  admiration  and  chasing  away  every  trace  of  disappointment. 
This  is  not  a  fortress  which  we  had  failed  to  climb,  but  a  resplen- 
dent palace  which  we  had  been  invited  to  behold.  The  gracious 
ruler  of  these  sublime  regions  had  kept  her  pledge  and  disclosed 
their  splendours  to  our  eyes.  And  we  would  go  back  content  with 
the  revelation  which  had  been  vouchsafed. 
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Our  descent  was  rapid  if  not  altogether  easy,  and  we  reached 
Jakob's  house  in  time  for  lunch.  That  silent  imperturbable  auto- 
maton in  black,  of  which  he  spoke  as  his  wife,  betrayed  not  the  least 
surprise  at  our  return.  Jakob's  dinner  was  prepared  for  him  quite  as 
a  matter  of  course,  just  as  though  his  arrival  had  been  counted  on. 
His  heart  was  kinder  than  ever  now  that  he  had  disappointed  us,  and 
he  insisted  on  rowing  us  all  the  way  back  to  Faleide.  Gradually  he 
recovered  something  of  his  former  cheerfulness,  and  entertained  us 
with  wild  projects  of  setting  up  an  inn  at  Naesdalfor  the  convenience 
of  tourists.  Every  vestige  of  disappointment  had  gone  from  our 
hearts  long  before  we  reached  Faleide.  Lying  on  our  backs  at 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  gazing  up  at  the  dizzy  peaks,  we  felt 
no  more  stirring  of  desire.  The  soft  beauties  of  the  placid  lake, 
of  the  cornfields,  and  red-roofed  buildings  all  aglow  in  the  even- 
ing sun,  more  than  reconciled  us  to  the  loss  of  the  still  unex- 
plored recesses  of  that  snow-world.  It  was  late  in  the  evening 
when  we  arrived  at  Faleide.  Jakob,  who  was  to  stay  the  night 
at  the  inn,  was  for  accompanying  us  farther  on  our  journey 
southern  ward,  but  we  bade  him  go  back  to  his  neglected  corn- 
fields, and  took  leave  of  him  with  vigorous  hand-shakings  and  a 
last  repetition  of  some  well-worn  joke  of  the  day. 

The  visitors  at  the  inn  crowded  about  us  in  the  balcony  eager 
to  know  how  we  had  fared.  On  mentioning  the  incident  of  the 
child  sick  with  English  fever,  there  was  a  perceptible  move- 
ment of  trepidation  and  a  shrinking  back  from  us  as  contaminated 
persons.  Speculation  ran  high  as  to  the  probable  nature  of  so 
dire  a  complaint.  Meanwhile  one  of  the  company  had  quietly 
gone  off  in  search  of  a  dictionary.  After  a  long  quest  he  returned 
and  smilingly  announced  that  Jakob's  child  was  suffering  from  no 
more  serious  malady  than  rickets.  A  general  explosion  greeted 
this  intelligence.  Thus  blithely  ended  a  day  which  had  blithely 
begun,  by  an  amusing  extension  of  our  Norse  vocabulary. 
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SAINT  BARNABAS'S  Church  upon 

A  gentle  hill  did  stand; 
No  nicer  church  or  gentler  hill 

You'd  find  in  all  the  land. 

Without,  'twas  neat  and  spick  and  span ; 

Within,  'twas  span  and  spick ; 
'Twas  in  the  Graeco-Grothic  style, 

And  built  of  yellow  brick. 

To  godly  eyes  a  church  like  this 

Was  one  perpetual  feast, 
It  only  to  be  perfect  lacked 

A  window  in  the  East. 

It  had,  indeed,  A  window  there, 

As  also  in  the  west, 
But  both  were  plain,  and  for  the  East 

Stained  glass  is  much  the  best. 

Of  course,  you  justly  say,  to  put 

A  proper  window  in, 
The  congregation  should  have  found 

The  necessary  tin. 

And  that  remark,  dear  reader,  I 

Do  thoroughly  endorse ; 
The  congregation  should  have  found 

The  needful  funds,  of  course. 

14—6 
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And   so,  110  doubt,  it  would  have  done 

With  free  subscription  list, 
But  then  the  congregation,  friend, 

Itself  did  not  exist. 

For  all  that  used  to  enter  in 

That  Grrseco-Gothic  pile 
Were  Mr.  Boodge,  the  Vicar,  and 

His  curate,  Mr.  Smeyle. 

Sometimes  these  worthy  men  induced 

Their  families  to  go 
(But  seldom,  for,  with  no  one  there, 

The  ladies  found  it  slow). 

So  generally  all  alone 

They  went  through  psalm  and  hymn, 
While  one  day  Smeyle  would  preach  to  Boodge, 

Another,  Boodge  to  him. 

. 

Now  Vicar  Boodge  was  past  the  term 

Of  threescore  years  and  ten, 
And  Curate  Smeyle  was  bald  and  grey — 

And  both  were  MARRIED  men. 


In  time  the  worthy  Vicar  died, 
As  sometimes  is  the  case, 

The  bishop  sent  a  good  young  man 
To  fill  the  vacant  place. 

He  was  a  tall  and  handsome  youth, 

His  age  was  twenty-six, 
And  in  a  most  becoming  way 

His  robes  he  used  to  fix. 
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Do  justice  to  his  many  points 

I  do  not  think  I  can ; 
He  had  a  pleasant  reading  voice — 

And  was  a  SINGLE  man. 

And  now  occurred  a  curious  thing, 

At  least  /  thought  it  rum ; 
The  people  to  St.  Barnabas 

In  shoals  began  to  come. 

The  congregation  in  three  weeks 

Tremendously  had  grown 
The  ladies  took  the  gentlemen 

And  also  went  alone. 

The  Eeverend  Taylor  Blue,  of  course, 

Was  very,  very  pleased  ; 
He  knew  how  full  the  church  had  been 

In  time  of  Boodge,  deceased. 

On  week  days  he'd  two  services 

To  which  the  ladies  flocked, 
Filling  the  church  with  flowers  and  things, 

Whereat  old  Smeyle  was  shocked. 

And  thrice  on  every  Sunday  he 
Failed  not  to  pass  the  plate, 
For  the  good  fellow  could  not   see 
'  Why  Barnabas  should  wait.' 

4  For  pomps  and  vanities,'  he  cried, 

*  I  care  not  in  the  least, 
But  this  my  church  doth   sorely  need 

A  window  in  the  East.' 
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And  soon  there  came  skilled  men  from  town, 

And  soon  a  scaffold  rose, 
Next  Barnabas  himself  appeared 

In  variegated  clothes, 

Surrounded  by  a  halo  and 

A  set  of  saints  select, 
Whose  names,  just  for  the  moment,  I 

Can  scarcely  recollect. 

Then  had  the  Keverend  Taylor  Blue 

The  satisfaction  great 
Of  asking  the  good  bishop  down, 

The  work  to  consecrate. 

This  was  the  Christian  triumph  of 

The  Reverend  Taylor  Blue, 
But  soon  reverses  followed,  as 

They  very  often  do. 


The  Reverend  Taylor  was  engaged, 

But  had  concealed  the  fact 
From  the  ladies  of  St.  Barnabas, 

Wherein  he  showed  some  tact. 

But  on  the  consecration  day 
He  asked  his  sweetheart  down 

To  show  her  his  position  and 
Importance  in  the  town. 

He  did  not  mean  to  mention  that 

She  was  his  fiancee, 
But  sometimes  things  get  noised  abroad 

In  most  provoking  way. 
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The  ladies  of  St.  Barnabas 

Soon  learnt  he  was  engaged, 
And,  very  justly,  all  of  them 

Were  awfully  enraged. 

They  thought  their  Taylor  Blue  a  most 

Deceitful  man  had  been, 
And  in  a  body  went  and  loved 

The  Eeverend  Johnson  Green. 

Next  Sunday  our  poor  Vicar  saw 

*  A  beggarly  array 
Of  empty  benches'  in  his  church 

Which  used  to  be  so  gay. 

And  afterwards  he  never  had 

A  congregation  more, 
Save  when  his  wife  her  debut  made — 

To  see  what  dress  she  wore. 

And  once  again  did  worthy  Sineyle 

Indulge  in  psalm  and  hymn 
Alone  with  Vicar  Taylor,  who 

Took  turnabout  with  him. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TWO  POETS. 

HAT  on  earth  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this?'  was  the  first 
question  that  Reginald  Tal- 
bot  put  to  his  friend,  when 
they  found  themselves  alone 
together. 

6  Of  all  what?  '  returned 
William  Henry  indifferently. 
6  Here  are  pipes,  by  the 
way  ;  will  you  smoke  a  little 
tobacco?' 

4  There  it  is  again,'  cried 
Talbot ;  '  I  say  once  more, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? 
The  idea  of  your  respectable 
father  permitting  us  to 
smoke  under  his  roof.  Why, 
it  was  only,  as  it  were,  under 
protest  that  he  was  wont 
to  permit  you  to  breathe. 
Then,  as  for  me,  he  used  to 
think  me  something  worse 

than  one  of  the  wicked ;  an  anomalous  emanation  from  Grub 
Street ;  a  sort  of  savage  with  cash  in  his  pocket ;  whereas  his 
tone  to  me  now  is  as  the  honey  of  Hybla.  What  magic  has 
wrought  this  change  in  the  old  curmudgeon  ?  ' 

*  Well,  perhaps  of  late  he  has  got  to  understand  me  better, 
and  consequently  my  friends,'  suggested  William  Henry, 

'  Oh,  that  can't  be  it ! '  replied  Talbot  contemptuously ; ' 1  should 
say  if  he  knew  as  much  about  you  as  I  did  he  would  behave  worse 
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to  you  than  ever.  I  don't  mean  anything  offensive  to  you,  my 
dear  fellow,'  added  the  speaker,  for  his  companion's  face  had  grown 
very  troubled;  'on  the  contrary,  I  compliment  you.  It's  just 
those  qualities  I  admire  most  in  you  which  would  least  recommend 
you  to  his  good  graces.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  a  fault 
in  my  eyes,  it  is  an  excess  of  caution.  Come,  be  frank  with  me, 
what  is  the  tune  which  has  set  this  rhinoceros  a  dancing  ? ' 

' 1  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  an  old  manuscript  which 
has  put  my  father  in  high  good  humour.' 

'  And  the  young  lady,  your  cousin,  is  she,  too,  enamoured  of 
old  manuscripts  ? ' 

'  Well,  not  that  I  am  aware  of,'  laughed  William  Henry. 

'Then  I  congratulate  you,5  was  the  quick  rejoinder;  '  it  is  now 
obvious  to  me  that  she  is  enamoured  of  you.  That  her  affections 
were  bespoken  in  some  direction  from  the  first  was  plain  from  the 
manner  in  which  she  received  my  advances.' 

'  Your  advances  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  you  have  heard  of  the  power  of  the  human  eye  over 
the  brute  creation.  Well,  that  is  nothing  to  the  effects  of  this,' 
he  tapped  his  spy-glass,  '  upon  the  sensibilities  of  angelic  woman. 
I  have  never  known  it  fail,  except  when  their  minds  are  preoccu- 
pied with  another  object.  I  am  writing  an  epic,  to  be  entitled 
"  The  Spy-glass,"  the  views  of  which,  though  founded  on  personal 
experience,  will  be  quite  novel.  And  that  reminds  me,  how  often 
have  we  not  read  our  poems  to  one  another !  Why  have  you  never 
come  to  see  me  since  I  have  been  at  the  "  Blue  Boar"? ' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  as  you   heard  my  father  say '  began 

William  Henry  persuasively. 

'  Tut,  tut,  I  mean  your  real  reason,'  put  in  the  other  scornfully. 
'  We  used  to  meet  often  enough  when  the  rhinoceros  did  not  dance, 
when  he  was  very  far  from  dancing.  Yet  now ' 

'The  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,'  interrupted  William  Henry 
earnestly,  '  there  is  a  reason.' 

'  I  have  reached  that  point  already  without  a  guide,'  observed 
the  other  drily. 

'  The  truth  is '  pursued  William  Henry. 

Mr.  Eeginald  Talbot  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  laughed 
aloud.  Certainly  no  diplomatic  explanation  could  have  been  con- 
ducted under  greater  difficulties.  '  Some  people  yearn  for  fame, 
my  dear  Erin,'  he  said ;  '  to  others  it  is  very  undesirable  to  be 
known  so  well,  even  by  a  single  individual.' 
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£  If  you  imagine  I  wish  to  deceive  you,  Talbot,  you  are  quite 
wrong,'  said  William  Henry  firmly,  <  but  it  is  true  that  I  cannot 
be  so  frank  with  you  as  I  could  wish.  I  have  a  secret  which  is 
not  my  own,  or  you  may  be  sure  that  you  should  share  it.  Listen.' 
Then  he  told  him  the  whole  story  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Templar  and  its  singular  result.  Talbot  listened  to  him  with  great 
attention. 

4  It  is  very  curious,'  he  remarked  when  the  narrative  was  fin- 
ished, *  and  certainly  a  great  stroke  of  luck.  But  it  is  like  a  tale 
from  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  Nay,  I  don't  mean  on  the  score  of 
veracity,'  for  William  Henry  had  flushed  crimson,  *  but  from  its 
parenthetic  nature.  It  is  a  story  within  a  story  ;  for  if  you  can 
stretch  your  memory  so  far,  you  began  with  the  intention  of  tell- 
ing me  why  you  never  came  to  see  your  old  friend  at  the  "  Blue 
Boar"?' 

*  It  was  because  I  had  no  time,  Talbot.     I  have  to  do  my  work 
at  the  office,  and  also  to  attend  upon  my  new  acquaintance  at  the 
Temple.' 

6  You  must  be  occupied  indeed  ;  not  a  moment  in  which  to  say, 
"  How-d'ye-do  ?  Good-morrow !  " 

'  There  were  also  my  father's  injunctions.  I  thought  such  a 
fleeting  visit  as  you  speak  of  would  be  worse  than  nothing,  and 
would  cause  you  more  annoyance  than  being  neglected ;  but  now 
my  father  and  you  are  friends  I  will  certainly  find  time  to  renew 
the  ancient  days.' 

'  Come,  that  is  better.  Now  shall  I  fill  up  what  is  wanting  in 
your  explanation  and  make  all  clear  ?  ' 

*  If  you  please,'  said  William  Henry  indifferently,  <  though  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  more.' 

<  Yes,  there  is  your  cousin  Margaret,'  said  Talbot,  with  a  cun- 
ning air  ;  <  you  would  have  braved  the  anger  of  the  rhinoceros  and 
followed  your  own  inclinations— which  I  flatter  myself  would  have 
led  you  to  come  and  see  me — had  his  favour  been  no  more  im- 
portant to  you  than  of  yore.     But  he  holds  in  his  hand  another 
hand,  of  which  he  has  the  disposal,  and  therefore  it  behoves  you 
to  be  on  your  best  behaviour.' 

<  You  have  guessed  it,'  exclaimed  William  Henry  with  admira- 
tion.    « If  I  thought  you  could  have  sympathised  with  me,  as  I 
see  you  do,  I  should  have  saved  you  the  trouble  of  guessing.' 

6  Sympathise  with  you  ?  When  was  son  of  the  Muses  indif- 
ferent to  the  love  wound  of  his  friend  ?  Have  we  not  always  sym- 
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pathised  with  one  another?  Does  any  one  except  yourself  admire 
your  poetry  as  much  as  I  do  ?  Can  I  anywhere  find  a  friend  more 
capable  of  appreciating  the  higher  flights  of  mine  than  yourself  ?  I 
have  done  a  good  deal,  by-the-bye,  in  that  way  since  I  saw  you 
last,  Erin ;  not  to  mention  six  cantos  of  "  The  Spy-glass,"  I  have 
written  one-and-twenty  songs  ;  some  of  them  may  be  useful  to  you 
if  your  inspiration  has  flagged  of  late,  for  they  are  all  to  my 
mistress — whose  name,  like  yours,  is  fortunately  in  three  syllables 
— a  madrigal  or  two,  and  a  number  of  miscellanous  pieces,  chiefly 
satirical.  To-morrow — you  said  to-morrow,  I  think — we  will  devote 
to  recitation.' 

William  Henry's  countenance  fell.  He  had  heard  Mr.  Reginald 
Talbot's  recitations  before.  They  were  not  extempore,  but  they 
had  one  fatal  attribute  in  common  with  extemporaneous  effusions 
— there  was  no  knowing  where  they  would  end.  If  he  had  been 
invited  to  recite  his  own  poetry,  that  would  have  been  a  different 
thing. 

*  Nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me,  my  dear  fellow,  but 
how  am  I  to  excuse  my  absence  from  chambers  ?  ' 

*  Then  I'll  come  to  your  chambers  instead  of  your  coming  to 
me ;  then  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  your  muse 
has  progressed ;  we  will  compare  notes  together.     To  be  sure,  it  is 
not  as  if  you  had  your  room  to  yourself ;  there's  that  disagreeable 
fellow-clerk  of  yours,  a  most  unappreciative  and  flippant  person.' 

*  Yes,  he  would  spoil  everything,'  put  in  William  Henry  eagerly. 
'  It  is  better  we  should  be  alone  together,  even  for  a  less  time,  at 
the  «  Blue  Boar."  ' 

'  Very  good  ;  then  give  me  as  long  as  you  can  to-morrow.  I 
want  your  advice,  for  the  fact  is,  the  business  on  which  I  am  come 
up  to  town  is  about  the  publication  of  my  poems.  The  publisher 
and  I  cannot  agree  about  terms,  which  seems  strange,  since  what 
we  both  want  is  money  down.  Perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind  my 
selecting  a  few  of  your  very  best — you  and  I  could  rig  out  a  twin 
volume  together,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.' 

'  Perhaps,'  observed  William  Henry  dubiously. 

He  had  private  and  pressing  reasons  for  conciliating  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Talbot,  but  to  such  a  monstrous  proposition  as  had  just  been 
made  to  him  he  felt  he  could  never  consent.  It  would  be  like 
yoking  his  Pegasus  to  a  dray  horse.  As  regarded  other  matters, 
it  was  true  that  Talbot  and  he  were  old  friends — or  rather  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  had  for  years  of  boyhood  been 
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thrown  into  one  another's  company ;  the  bond  of  school-friendship 
is,  however,  soon  weakened  under  the  influence  of  other  conditions, 
as  hothouse  flowers  fade  and  fail  in  the  open  air ;  and  moreover, 
when  angered,  Talbot,  who  piqued  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  had  a  habit  of  saying  what  he  thought  of  his  antago- 
nist, which  was  not  the  less  intolerable  if  it  happened  to  be  correct. 
Their  tastes,  it  was  true,  were  similar,  but  involved  some  rivalry, 
and  each  perhaps  was  secretly  conscious  that  the  other  did  not 
admire  his  verses  so  much  as  he  pretended  to  do.  With  the  Irish 
Channel  between  them  they  would  doubtless  have  continued  to 
get  on  capitally  together,  but  as  intimates  the  paths  of  friendship 
had  pitfalls.  It  must  be  added  that  Mr.  Keginald  Talbot's  arrival 
in  town  had  taken  place  at  a  most  inconvenient  season,  and  was, 
in  a  word,  unwelcome  to  his  former  crony.  That  this  was  not  per- 
ceived by  Talbot  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  other's  tact  as  to 
his  own  conceit,  which  was  stupendous ;  but  fortunately  it  was  not 
seen.  Perhaps  our  young  friend  did  not  quite  believe  in  the 
Irish  gentleman's  sympathy  with  him  in  respect  to  Margaret,  and 
misdoubted  his  '  Spy-glass  ' ;  perhaps  he  thought  him,  if  not  too 
wise,  too  cunning  by  half.  At  all  events  he  greatly  regretted  that 
his  brother  bard  had  just  now  come  to  London,  and  especially 
about  the  remunerative  production  of  his  poems,  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  would  be  a  protracted  operation. 

The  next  afternoon,  when  he  paid  his  promised  visit  to  the 
'  Blue  Boar,'  a  circumstance  occurred  which  caused  him  increased 
annoyance. 

'I  say,  my  astute  young  friend,'  were  Talbot's  first  words, 
delivered  in  that  half  morose,  half  bantering  way  which  was 
habitual  to  him  when  ready  primed  for  a  quarrel,  f  where  have  you 
been  to  these  last  three  hours  ?  ' 

*  To  the  Temple.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  generally  went 
there  in  the  afternoon  ?  As  to  the  exact  locality,  you  must  per- 
ceive the  impropriety  of  my  mentioning  it  even  to  you.' 

<  Still  you  might  speak  the  truth  about  other  matters.  Why 
did  you  not  tell  me  that  old  Beverly  had  dismissed  his  second 
clerk?' 

6 What  possible  interest  could  the  circumstance  have  for  you?' 
'Only  that  you  allowed  me  to  conclude  that  he  was  still  there, 
in  order  that  I  should  not  come  to  New  Inn.' 
4  Very  good;  then  you  know  the  reason.' 
Mr.  Reginald  Talbot  grew  very  red,  and  his  stout  frame  grew 
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visibly  stouter.  William  Henry,  however,  though  more  slightly 
built,  was  not  his  inferior  (as  he  had  more  than  once  had  the 
opportunity  of  discovering)  either  in  courage  or  in  the  art  of  self- 
defence. 

<  After  behaving  in  so  false  a  manner  to  me,  sir,'  said  Talbot, 
pointing  to  a  very  considerable  heap  of  MSS.  written  in  parallel 
lines,  '  I  shall  not  read  you  my  poems.' 

6  Thank  you ;  that  is  returning  good  for  evil,'  said  William 
Henry  coolly.  *  Eead  them  to  yourself  and  not  aloud,  or  you  will 
set  the  cats  a  caterwauling,'  and  with  that  he  clapped  his  hat  on 
and  marched  out  of  his  friend's  apartments. 

It  was  not  one  of  those  quarrels  described  as  the  renewal  of 
love ;  it  was  a  deadly  feud.  A  woman,  even  if  she  is  not  as  fair  as 
Venus,  may  forgive  an  imputation  on  her  good  looks,  but  a  poet, 
conscious  of  an  inferiority  to  Shakespeare,  does  not  forgive  a  slight 
inflicted  on  his  muse. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE     LOVE-LOCK. 

WHETHER  William  Henry's  short  method  with  Mr.  Reginald 
Talbot  was  to  be  satisfactory  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  but  for 
the  present  it  had  all  the  effect  intended.  The  inmate  of  the 
*  Blue  Boar '  confined  himself  to  his  own  quarters,  or,  at  all  events, 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  general  invitation  given  to  him  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Erin  to  visit  Norfolk  Street.  Nor  did  that  gentleman 
make  any  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  his  absence.  He  had  done 
his  best  to  pleasure  his  son  and  encourage  him  in  his  discoveries, 
but  was  well  content  that '  the  popinjay '  kept  away.  With  William 
Henry — and  this  was,  perhaps,  even  a  greater  proof  of  the  change 
in  the  old  man  than  his  more  active  kindnesses — he  was  very 
patient  and  unimportunate.  He  would  cast  one  look  of  earnest 
inquiry  on  the  young  fellow  as  he  came  home  every  evening,  and, 
receiving  a  shake  of  the  head  by  way  of  reply,  would  abstain  from 
further  questioning.  Such  was  his  admiration  for  the  nameless 
inmate  of  the  Temple  that  he  respected  his  wish  for  silence,  even 
as  it  were  at  second  hand.  This  behaviour  was  most  acceptable 
to  its  object,  and  the  more  so,  since  the  reticence  Mr.  Erin  thus 
observed  in  his  own  case  he  imposed  upon  his  visitors,  who  would 
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have  otherwise  subjected  William  Henry  to  the  question,  forte  et 
dure,  half  a  dozen  times  a  day.  He  had  persuaded  himself  that 
if  once  the  mysterious  visitor  should  get  to  know  that  a  fuss  was 
being  made  about  that  note  of  hand,  he  would  withdraw  his 
favours  from  his  protege  altogether. 

One  evening  William  Henry  came  home  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  and  in  return  to  his  father's  inquiring  look  returned  a  smile 
full  of  significance. 

'  I  have  found  something,  father,'  he  said,  '  but  you  must  be 
content,  in  this  case,  with  the  examination  of  it.' 

(  Then  your  friend  has  gone  back  from  his  word,'  replied  the 
old  man ;  <  well,  it  was  almpst  too  much  to  expect  that  he  should 
have  kept  to  it.' 

'Nay,  you  must  not  misjudge  him,  father,  for  the  very  re- 
strictions he  has  placed  upon  me  mean  nothing  but  kindness. 
The  treasure  trove  is  this  time  for  Margaret.' 

*  Margaret !  what  does  he  know  about  Margaret?     Well,  at 
all  events,  it  is  in  the  family.' 

This  reflection  alone  would  hardly  have  been  sufficient  to 
smooth  away  disappointment  from  the  old  man's  brow,  had  it  not 
also  struck  him  that  his  niece  had  no  great  taste  for  old  MSS., 
and  that  a  new  gown,  with  a  fashionable  breast-knot,  or  some 
Flanders  lace,  would  probably  be  considered  an  equivalent  for  the 
original  draft  of  Hamlet. 

1  Come,  come,  let  us  hear  about  it  ?  ' 

'  But  if  you  please,  sir,  we  must  wait  for  my  cousin,  my 
patron  said — — ' 

<  Maggie,  Maggie  ! '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  running  out  into 
the  little  hall  and  calling  up  the  stairs,  *  come  down  this  moment ; 
here  is  a  present  for  you.' 

At  the  unwonted  news  Maggie  ran  downstairs,  arranging  the 
last  touches  of  her  costume  upon  the  way,  and  arriving  in  the 
parlour  in  the  most  charming  state  of  flush  and  fervour.  En- 
tranced with  her  beauty,  and  conscious  of  having  made  another 
step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  hopes,  William  Henry 
devoured  her  with  his  eyes.  It  was  seldom,  indeed,  that  he  com- 
mitted such  an  imprudence — in  company — but  if  he  had  kissed 
her,  it  is  probable,  under  the  circumstances,  Mr.  Erin  would  have 
made  no  remark,  or  set  it  down  to  Shakespearean  enthusiasm. 

*  Another  MS.,  Maggie  ! '  he  cried  triumphantly. 

6  Come,  that  is  better  than  fifty  presents,'  answered  Maggie, 
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beaming.     '  I  forgive  you  for  your  trick  upon  me,  uncle,  with  all 
my  heart.' 

'But  what   I  have  found  is  for  youj  said  William  Henry, 
firmly. 


*  Just  so,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Erin,  hurriedly,  '  the  MS.  or  some- 
thing of  equal  worth,  that  you  would  like  vastly  better.  Let  us 
see  ;  now,  let  us  see.' 

William  Henry  took  out  of  his  pocket  an  ancient,  timeworn 
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piece  of  paper,  carefully  unfolded  it,  and  produced  from  it  a  lock 
of  brown  straight  hair. 

6 1  thought  you  said  it  was  a  MS. ,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Erin,  in 
a  tone  of  extreme  disappointment.  <  Why,  this  is  only  hair,  and, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  not  a  very  good  specimen  even  of 

that.' 

4  Nevertheless,  sir,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  Shakespeare's  hair! ' 

6  Shakespeare's  hair ! '  echoed  Mr.  Erin,  falling  into  rather  than 
sitting  down  on  the  nearest  chair ;  '  it  is  impossible — you  are  im- 
posing on  me.' 

William  Henry  turned  very  white,  and  looked  very  grave  and 
pained. 

6  Oh,  uncle,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing ! '  cried  Margaret, 
plaintively ;  '  poor  Willie  ! ' 

6 1  did  not  mean  that,  my  lad,  of  course,'  gasped  Mr.  Erin ;  <  I 
scarcely  know  what  I  say.  It  seems  too  great  a  thing  to  be  true. 
His  hair ! '  He  eyed  it  with  speechless  reverence,  as  it  lay  in  his 
son's  open  palm ;  his  trembling  ringers  hovered  round  it,  like  the 
wings  of  a  bird  round  the  nest  of  its  little  ones,  but  did  not 
venture  to  touch  it. 

4  Where  was  it  found  ? '  he  murmured. 

6  Wrapped  up  in  this  paper,  a  letter  to  Anne  Hathaway,  which 
meutions  the  fact  of  his  sending  her  the  lock,  and  encloses  some 
verses.' 

6  Is  it  possible  ? '  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  intense  excite- 
ment ;  <  oh,  happy  day !  Bead  it,  read  it !  I  can  see  nothing 
clearly.' 

The  letter  ran  as  follows : 

Dearesste  Anna, — As  thou  haste  alwaye  founde  mee  toe  my 
worde  moste  treue,  so  thou  shalt  see  I  have  stryctlye  kept  mye 
promyse.  I  praye  you  perfume  thys  mye  poore  Locke  withe  thye 
balmye  eysses,  fore  thenne,  indeede,  shalle  Kynges  themmeselves 
love  and  paye  homage  toe  itte.  I  doe  assure  thee  no  rude  hand 
hath  knottedde  itte,  thye  Willys  alone  hath  done  the  worke. 
Adewe  sweete  love. 

Thyne  everre, 

Wm.  Shakespeare. 

4 Most  tender,  true,  and  precious!'  exclaimed  the  antiquary, 
ecstatically ;  <  and  now  the  verses  ? ' 
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'  There  are  but  two,  sir,'  said  the  young  man,  apologetically  : — 

' "  Is  therre  in  heavenne  aught  more  rare 
Thane  thou  sweete  nymphe  of  Avon  fayre, 
Is  therre  onne  earthe  a  manne  more  treue 
Thanne  Willy  Shakespeare  is  toe  you  ?  " ' 

William  Henry  read  very  well,  and  with  much  pathos,  and 
into  the  last  line  he  put  especial  tenderness,  which  did  not  need 
the  covert  glance  he  shot  at  her  to  bring  the  colour  into  Margaret's 
cheek. 

'  "  Though  deathe  with  neverre  faylinge  blowe, 
Doth  manne  and  babe  alyke  bringe  lowe  ; 
Yet  doth  he  take  naught  butte  hys  due 
And  strikes  not  Willy's  heart  still  treue."* 

*  What  simplicity,  what  fidelity ! '  murmured  the  antiquary ; '  a 
flawless  gem  indeed  !     Whence  did  you  unearth  it  ? ' 

6 1  found  it  where  I  found  the  other  deed,  sir,  amongst  my 
patron's  documents  ;  I  took  it,  of  course,  to  him  at  once.  He  was 
greatly  surprised  and  interested,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  value 
of  the  godsend  ;  yet  he  never  showed  the  least  sign  of  regret  at 
the  gift  he  made  me,  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  jetsam 
and  flotsam  from  his  collection.  '"If  I  were  a  younger  man," 
he  said,  "  I  think  I  should  have  grudged  you  that  lock  of  hair. 
It  is  just  the  sort  of  present  a  young  fellow  should  give  to  the 
girl  he  has  a  respect  for.  A  thing  that  costs  nothing,  yet  is 
exceedingly  precious,  and  which  speaks  of  love  and  fidelity.  It  is 
too  good  for  any  antiquary." ' 

'  Your  patron  is  mad,  my  lad,'  said  Mr.  Erin,  in  a  tone  of 
cheerful  conviction  ;  '  he  must  be  mad  to  talk  like  that ;  and,  in- 
deed, he  would  never  give  away  these  things  at  all  if  he  were  in 
his  sober  senses.  The  idea  of  bestowing  such  an  inestimable  relic 
upon  a  girl !  Why,  it  should  rather  be  preserved  in  some  museum 
in  the  custody  of  trustees,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  nation  for 
ever.' 

*  Nevertheless,  sir,  such  was  my  patron's  injunction.    He  asked 
of  me  if  I  knew  any  pure  and  comely  maiden,  well  brought  up, 
and  who  would  understand  the  value  of  such  a  thing.     I  had 
therefore,  of  course,  no  choice  but  to  mention  Margaret ;  where- 
upon he  said  that  the  lock  of  hair  was  to  be  hers.' 

'  I'll  keep  it  for  you,  Maggie,  in  my  iron  press,'  said  Mr.  Erin 
considerately.  '  You  shall  look  at  it — in  my  presence — as  often  as 
you  like  ;  and  then  we  shall  both  know  that  it  is  safe  and  sound. 
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As  for  the  letter  and  verses,  Samuel,  it  will  be  better  to  put  them 
for  the  present,  perhaps,  in  the  same  repository.' 

6  You  may  put  them  where  you  like,  sir,'  answered  William 
Henry  smiling,  as  he  always  did  when  addressed  by  that  un- 
wonted name ;  '  they  are  yours.' 

<  A  good  lad,  an  excellent  lad,'  murmured  the  antiquary ;  <  now 
let  us  with  all  due  reverence  inspect  these  treasures.     This  is  the 
very  hair  I  should  have  looked  for  as  having  been  the  immortal 
bard's,  just  as  the  engraving  by  Droeshart  depicts  it  in  the  folio 
edition.     Brown,  straight,  and  wiry,  as  Steevens  terms  it.' 

<  I  should  not  call  it  wiry,  uncle,'  observed  Margaret,  <  though 
to  be  sure  it  has  no  curl  nor  gloss  on  it;  it  seems  to  me  soft 
enough  to  have  been  a  woman's  hair.' 

6  It  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  silkier  and  more  effeminate  than  the 
description  would  warrant,'  returned  the  antiquary,  <  but  that  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  mellowing  effects  of  time.  It  may  be  so 
far  looked  upon  as  corroborative  evidence.  In  that  connection, 
by-the-bye,  let  me  draw  your  particular  attention  to  the  braid  with 
which  the  hair  is  fastened.  This  woven  silk  is  not  of  to-day's 
workmanship.  I  recognise  it  as  being  of  the  same  kind  used  in 
the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth  for  attaching  the  royal  seal  to 
patents :  a  most  interesting  circumstance,  and  one  which,  were 
there  any  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  hair,  might,  like  the 
impress  of  the  quintin  in  the  case  of  the  Hemynnge  deed,  be 
reasonably  adduced  as  an  undesigned  coincidence.  Then  to  think 
that  we  have  it  under  his  own  hand  that  Shakespeare's  fingers 
have  knotted  it.  Eead  his  words  once  again,  my  son,  before  we 
put  the  priceless  treasure  by.' 

4  "  I  doe  assure  thee  no  rude  hand  hath  knottedde  itte,  thye 
"Willys  alone  hath  done  the  worke." ' 

'  How  tender,  how  touching ! '  exclaimed  the  antiquary.  '  We 
seem  to  be  in  his  very  presence.  What  a  privilege  has  this  day 
been  vouchsafed  to  us,  my  children  ! ' 

The  two  young  people  glanced  at  one  another  involuntarily  as 
the  old  man  addressed  them  by  this  title. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Erin  attached  no  particular  meaning 
to  it.  It  may  have  been  only  the  expression  of  the  measureless 
content  he  felt  with  both  of  them  ;  with  his  son  for  what  he  had 
brought  him,  and  with  his  niece  for  the  readiness  with  which  she 
had  resigned  what  he  had  brought  to  his  own  custody.  But  to 
their  ears  it  had  a  deep  significance. 
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As  their  looks  met,  that  of  William  Henry  was  so  full  of 
tender  triumph  that  Maggie's  face  became  crimson,  and  she  cast 
down  her  eyes.  For  the  first  time  she  began  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  the  realisation  of  the  young  man's  dream.  Notwith- 
standing what  had  passed  between  them,  she  had  hitherto  felt 
more  like  a  sister  towards  him  than  a  lover ;  it  was  not  that  she 
feared  to  risk  the  wreck  of  her  own  happiness  by  trusting  it  to  so 
slight  a  bark,  but  that,  while  matters  were  so  uncertain,  a  natural 
and  modest  instinct  prevented  her  from  regarding  him  as  he  re- 
garded her.  There  had  been  a  sort  of  false  dawn  of  love  with  her, 
but,  now  that  her  uncle  seemed  to  give  such  solid  ground  for  hope, 
the  sun  which  had  long  lain  in  wait  behind  those  clouds  of  doubt 
came  out  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  morn.  Love  arose  within  her. 

As  Mr.  Erin  reverently  placed  his  treasures  in  the  iron  safe, 
William  Henry  stole  his  arm  round  Margaret's  waist : — 

'  Is  there  on  earthe  a  manne  more  treue 
Than  Willie  Erin  is  to  you?' 

he  whispered  softly :  and  for  the  first  time  she  did  not  reprove 
him. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

A     DELICATE     TASK. 

GREAT  as  had  been  Mr.  Erin's  joy  when  he  first  looked  on  Shake- 
speare's love  lock  and  love  letter,  it  by  no  means  wore  off — as 
our  violent  delights  are  apt  to  do — as  time  went  on.  What  was 
wanting  in  the  way  of  novelty  was  made  up  to  him  perhaps — for 
we  may  be  sure  Margaret  did  not  insist  upon  her  rights  in  the 
matter — by  the  sense  of  possession.  For  what  was  the  position 
of  the  man  who  had  in  his  cupboard  some  unique  pieces  of  china, 
or  even  in  his  coffers  the  biggest  ruby  or  diamond  in  the  world, 
as  compared  with  his  own  ?  Only,  as  in  the  latter  case,  he  grew 
not  a  little  nervous  for  the  safety  of  his  unrivalled  treasure.  He 
was  a  virtuoso  and  antiquary  himself,  and  therefore  recognised 
the  full  extent  of  his  danger.  In  his  iron  press  he  caused  a  little 
well  to  be  sunk,  in  which  the  lock  of  hair  was  placed  under 
glass,  for  the  contemplation  of  the  faithful,  and  none  was  ever 
permitted  to  behold  it  save  in  his  presence.  Even  then  he  did 
not  feel  safe,  but  compelled  himself  to  adopt  a  plan  to  ensure 
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security  which  galled  him  to  the  quick.  Just  as  in  old  times 
black  mail  was  wont  to  be  given  by  the  rich  to  leading  and 
powerful  robbers  as  an  insurance  on  their  goods,  so  Mr.  Samuel 
Erin  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  to  the  more  audacious  and  formid- 
able of  his  learned  brethren  bribes,  and  those  of  the  most  precious 
kind  imaginable.  Though  every  thread  taken  from  Shakespeare's 
lock  gave  him  a  pang  infinitely  keener  than  the  drawing  out  of 
his  own  beard  with  pincers  would  have  done,  he  actually  distributed 
a  few  of  these  precious  hairs  among  his  friends,  which  they  placed 
reverently  in  rings  and  lockets.  We  may  be  sure  that  Sir  Frederic 
Eden  had  a  genuine  hair  or  two;  but  it  was  whispered  by  the  envious 
(who  were  many)  that  upon  applications  becoming  numerous  Mr. 
Erin's  favours  grew  in  proportion,  which,  as  the  lock  did  not  dimi- 
nish, could  only  arise  from  some  other  source  of  supply. 

Among  the  recipients  who  entertained  this  doubt,  or  among 
those  who  received  no  such  sacred  relic  at  all,  there  were  some 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  no  human  hair  could  have 
resisted  the  lapse  of  time  since  Shakespeare's  days.  They  even 
produced  a  Mr.  Collett,  a  hair  merchant,  who  came  to  inspect  the 
lock — from  a  distance  of  several  feet,  however — and  who  had  the 
hardihood  to  express  this  opinion  in  the  proprietor's  presence. 
To  describe  the  effect  of  anger  in  aged  persons,  especially  when 
accompanied  with  personal  violence,  is  painful  to  one  who,  like 
the  present  writer,  has  a  respect  for  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
so  we  will  draw  a  veil  over  what  ensued,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Mr.  Collett  left  Norfolk  Street  on  that  occasion  with  much  pre- 
cipitation— taking  the  four  steps  that  led  to  the  front  door  at 
a  bound :  he  also  left  his  hat  behind  him,  which  was  thrown 
after  him  into  the  street.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  objec- 
tions were  as  absurd  as  they  were  impertinent,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  human  hair  has  survived  many  centuries  of  burial ; 
indeed,  when  the  vault  of  Edward  IV.,  who  died  in  1483, 
was  opened  at  Windsor,  the  hair  of  the  head  was  found  flowing, 
and  as  strong  as  hair  cut  from  the  head  of  a  living  person.  This 
Sir  Frederic  Eden  privately  assured  Mr.  Erin  to  be  true,  since  he 
was  not  only  present  at  the  exhumation,  but  had  been  so  fortu- 
nate, by  means  of  a  heavy  bribe  to  the  sexton,  as  to  get  some  of 
it  for  his  private  collection. 

Partly  from  reasons  that  have  been  suggested,  but  chiefly 
from  William  Henry's  remonstrance  upon  his  patron's  account — who 
he  felt  confident  would  lay  an  embargo  upon  all  future  treasure 
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troves,  if  he  should  find  the  report  of  what  had  happened  to  inter- 
fere with  his  own  ease  and  privacy — Mr.  Samuel  Erin  took  little 
pains  to  circulate  the  news  of  his  son's  second  discovery;  but 
nevertheless  it  oozed  out,  and  in  spite  of  himself  William  Henry 
found  himself  to  be  in  some  respects  a  public  character.  Who- 
ever called  to  see  the  manuscripts  inquired  also  if  the  young 
gentleman  was  at  home,  to  receive  from  his  own  lips  the  oft- told 
tale  of  their  discovery.  This  was  exceedingly  irksome  to  him ;  he 
would  much  rather  have  been  reading  and  talking  to  his  fair 
cousin,  and  let  his  father  have  all  the  glory  of  exhibition  and 
explanation  to  himself.  But  Maggie  never  grudged  him  to 
these  inquirers  ;  she  was  pleased  to  find  him  so  much  sought  after, 
and  took  a  greater  pride  in  it  than  even  her  uncle.  William 
Henry  went  to  New  Inn,  as  usual,  but  it  was  well  understood 
that  the  time  he  spent  there  was  of  little  consequence,  as  com- 
pared with  his  visits  to  the  Temple.  Mr.  Erin  ever  thirsted  for 
new  discoveries,  not  only  on  their  own  account,  but  because,  as  he 
justly  observed,  the  greater  the  bulk  of  them,  the  more  probable 
would  their  genuineness  appear  to  those  inclined  to  question  it. 
The  antiquary  demands  not  only  treasure  but  credit,  and  though 
Mr.  Erin  himself  entertained  no  doubts,  he  would  rather  that  other 
people  had  none ;  just  as  the  gentleman  who  kept  the  thousand- 
pound  note  framed  and  glazed  upon  his  mantelpiece,  not  content 
with  knowing  it  was  from  the  Bank  of  England,  resented  the 
imputation  from  his  friends  of  its  having  been  issued  from  the 
Bank  of  Elegance. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Erin  was  secretly  troubled  at  the  continued 
absence  of  Frank  Dennis.  He  could,  as  we  have  seen,  on  occa- 
sion, and  even  when  there  was  no  occasion,  give  him  the  rough 
side  of  his  tongue,  but  in  his  heart  he  greatly  respected  him. 
The  old  man,  thanks  to  himself,  or  rather  to  his  temper,  had  few 
friends ;  the  bond  that  united  him  to  those  he  possessed  was 
itself  a  source  of  rivalry  and  disagreement.  But  Dennis's  father 
and  himself  had  been  as  brothers,  and  after  the  former  died 
Mr.  Erin  had  allowed  the  young  man  some  familiarity,  to  which 
certainly  none  of  his  years  had  been  admitted  before  or  since. 

He  professed  just  now  to  be  absent  on  business,  but  business 
had  never  detained  hiin.  from  Norfolk  Street  so  long  before.  Mr. 
Erin  reproached  himself  with  having  driven  him  away  by  his 
harsh  behaviour,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  confess  as  much  to 
his  niece. 

15—2 
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6  Of  course  it  annoyed  me,  wench,  to  see  Frank  so  obstinate  in 
his  incredulity,  for  that  he  was  incredulous  about  that  note  of 
hand  I  am  certain.' 

6 1  can  only  say  that  he  never  breathed  a  word  of  doubt  to  me, 
uncle.' 

( Nor  to  me,  yet  I  know  he  harboured  doubts,'  was  the  confi- 
dent reply.  '  He  stuck  to  them  even  after  Sir  Frederic  found  out 
the  quintin  on  the  seals.' 

*  Still,  it's  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  uncle.' 

6  Opinion !  it's  what  the  believers  in  the  Scarlet  Woman  call 
inveterate  contumacy- — they  used  to  burn  people  for  it.' 

'Well,  but  you  don't  agree  with  them,  you  know,'  smiled 
Margaret.  *  You  were  always  a  stickler  for  the  rights  of  private 
judgment.' 

The  antiquary  shook  his  head  and  pursed  his  lips,  the  only 
reply  possible  to  him  under  the  circumstances ;  he  could  not  say, 
*  But  when  I  mean  private  judgment,  I  mean  the  judgment  that 
coincides  with  my  private  views.' 

( Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  hard  on  him,  Maggie,  and  that 
is  what  keeps  him  away.  I  wish  he  were  back  again.' 

This  confession  from  the  mouth  of  such  a  man  was  pathetic. 
What  it  conveyed,  as  Margaret  partly  guessed,  was,  that  in  the 
crowd  of  flatterers  and  secret  detractors  by  whom  her  uncle  was 
surrounded  he  felt  the  loss  of  his  honest,  if  somewhat  too  out- 
spoken, friend.  She  felt  remorse  too,  as  well  as  compunction,  for 
in  her  heart  she  suspected  that  she  herself  was  the  cause  of 
Frank's  absence. 

He  had  doubtless  noticed  the  changed  relations  between  her- 
self and  William  Henry,  and  withdrawn  himself,  but  without  a 
word  of  complaint,  from  her  society.  He  recognised  the  right  she 
had  to  choose  for  herself,  nor  did  he  grudge  her  the  happiness  she 
found  in  her  choice,  but  he  could  not  endure  the  contemplation  of 
it.  It  was  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  that  she  should  reveal 
this  to  Mr.  Erin ;  but  she  was  too  straightforward  to  corroborate  a 
view  of  the  matter  which  she  knew  to  be  incorrect. 

'  I  don't  think  Frank  is  one,  uncle,  to  take  offence  at  anything 
you  may  have  said  to  him  about  the  Deed.  He  is  too  sensible— 
I  mean,'  she  added  with  the  haste  of  one  who  withdraws  his  foot 
from  a  precipice,  «  his  nature  is  too  generous  to  harbour  offence.' 

'  You  really  think  that,  do  you  ? '  returned  the  old  man  in  a 
tone  of  unmistakable  relief.  <  Well,  in  that  case,  just  drop  him  a 
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line  and  let  him  know  how  the  matter  stands.  You  need  not  put 
it  upon  me  at  all,  but  say  you  miss  his  society  here  very  much,  as, 
of  course,  you  do.? 

Margaret  was  greatly  embarrassed ;  the  task  thus  proposed  to 
her  was  almost  impossible.  She  had  never  written  to  the  young 
man  before,  and  to  do  so  now  in  her  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  him  to  return  to  town,  would  be  very 
painful  to  her  and  might  be  misleading  to  him. 

' 1  like  Mr.  Dennis  very  much,  uncle,'  she  stammered,  <  but 


6  Just  so,'  interrupted  the  antiquary ; c  this  scepticism  of  his,  as 
you  were  about  to  say,  is  a  serious  drawback  ;  still,  if  /  can  get 
over  it,  you  can  surely  make  allowance  for  him.  Moreover,  when 
he  sees  the  lock  of  hair  and  the  love  letter — and  perhaps  there 
may  be  other  discoveries  by  the  time  he  returns — he  must  be  a 
very  Thomas  not  to  believe  such  proof.  Now  if  it  had  been  he 
instead  of  William  Henry  who  had  found  these  precious  relics,  all 
would  have  indeed  been  well.' 

'  I  don't  think  we  should  grudge  poor  Willie  his  good  fortune, 
sir,'  returned  Margaret  reprovingly.  She  was  quicker  than  ever 
now  to  take  her  cousin's  part,  and  her  uncle's  tone  of  regret  had 
touched  her  to  the  quick.  It  made  it  evident  to  her  that  his  new- 
found regard  for  his  adopted  son  was  but  skin-deep — or  rather 
manuscript-deep.  The  pity  for  him  that  she  had  always  felt  had 
become  a  deeper  and  more  tender  sentiment,  and  given  her  more 
courage  to  defend  him. 

'  Grudge  him?  Of  course  I  do  not  grudge  him,'  returned  the 
antiquary,  fuming.  '  I  only  meant  that  if  Frank  Dennis  had 
William  Henry's  gifts  he  would  be  a  perfect  man ;  you  can  tell 
him  that  if  you  like.' 

For  a  single  instant  Margaret  saw  herself  telling  Mr.  Dennis 
'  that,'  and  felt  the  colour  rise  to  her  very  forehead.  Her  uncle 
noticed  that  there  was  a  hitch  somewhere,  and  became  naturally 
impatient  at  finding  his  wishes  interfered  with  by  the  scruples 
of  a  *  slip  of  a  girl.' 

6  Well,  write  what  you  will,'  he  continued  with  irritation,  <  only 
see  that  it  brings  him.' 

Poor  Margaret!  She  liked  Frank  Dennis,  as  she  had  said, 
very  much ;  but,  as  she  had  only  too  good  reason  to  believe,  not 
so  much  as  he  wished  her  to  do.  What  she  had  to  say  to  him 
was :  '  Come  to  me,  but  not  for  my  sake.'  It  was  a  parallel  to  the 
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nursery  address  to  the  ducks,  <  Dilly,  Dilly,  come  and  be  killed ; ' 
only  he  was  not  to  be  killed,  but  tortured.  What  were  the  use  of 
compliments  ?  It  was  like  asking  a  young  gentleman  to  be  best 
man  when  he  wants  to  be  the  bridegroom  himself.  She  could 
thoroughly  depend  upon  Willie  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  triumph, 
but  there  was  no  getting  over  the  fact  that  he  was  Frank's  success- 
ful rival ;  though  he  would  never  say,  like  the  boastful  schoolboy 
to  his  less  fortunate  companion,  <  Do  you  like  cakes  ?  Then  see 
me  eat  them ! '  yet  he  had  the  cake,  and  it  was  a  cake  that  could 
not  be  divided.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  she  sat 
down  to  write  her  letter. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  task.  She  had  learnt  to 
call  him  Frank,  but  could  she  address  him  so  on  paper  ?  <  Dear 
Mr.  Dennis '  was  too  formal,  and  '  My  dear  Mr.  Dennis  '  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  not  to  be  thought  of.  She  eventually 
wrote,  <  Dear  Frank '  (how  dreadfully  familiar  it  looked — yet 
a  fortnight  ago  it  would  have  seemed  natural  enough),  'what 
delays  the  wheels  of  your  chariot  ?  If  it  is  business  I  am  sure 
you  must  have  had  time  to  build  a  cathedral.  My  uncle  misses 
you  very  much ' — this  sounded  unkind ;  it  suggested  that  no  one 
else  regretted  his  absence,  so  she  added — '  as  we  all  do.'  Here 
with  a  little  sigh  she  underlined  all,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  she  regretted  him  only  as  William  Henry  did,  no  more  and 
no  less.  <  I  hope,  for  my  uncle's  sake,  you  will  come  back  less 
of  an  infidel  in  Shakespearean  affairs.  The  lock  of  hair,  of  the  dis- 
covery of  which  you  have  doubtless  heard,  has,  by-the-bye,  thanks 
to  the  chivalry  of  "  the  Templar,"  been  given  to  me,  so  you  will 
understand  that  any  aspersion  cast  upon  its  genuineness  is  a  per- 
sonal matter.  The  weather  is  wet — though  it  should  make  no 
difference  to  an  architect,  since  he  can  roof  himself  anywhere — so 
there  is  no  excuse  for  your  lingering  in  the  country  for  pleasure's 
sake.' 

Had  she  dared  to  say  so,  she  might  have  hinted  very  prettily 
that  with  him  the  sunshine  would  return  to  Norfolk  Street ;  but 
she  was  no  longer  fancy  free.  Even  as  it  was,  sisterly  as  she  had 
endeavoured  to  make  the  tone  of  her  letter,  she  feared  she  might 
have  given  him  some  involuntary  encouragement.  It  was  terrible 
to  her  to  feel  so  confident  as  she  did  that  on  the  receipt  of  it 
Frank  Dennis  would  start  for  London. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE   PROFESSION   OF   FAITH. 

Two  days  after  Margaret's  letter  was  despatched  there  was  great 
news  from  the  Temple.  Not  even  on  the  first  day,  when  William 
Henry  had  won  Mr.  Erin's  heart  by  Shakespeare's  note  of  hand, 
had  the  young  man's  face  been  so  full  of  promise  as  when  he  came 
in  that  evening.  On  the  former  occasion,  anxiety  and  doubt  had 
mingled  with  its  expectancy,  but  now  it  was  flushed  with  triumph. 
The  difference  of  manner  with  which  he  produced  his  new  discovery 
was  also  noticeable.  It  was  not  only  that  he  felt  as  sure  of  the 
.assent  of  his  audience  (who  were,  indeed,  but  his  uncle  and 
Margaret)  as  of  his  own,  but  he  displayed  a  certain  self -conscious- 
ness of  his  own  position.  He  was  no  longer  an  unknown  lad, 
.seeking  for  the  favour  of  one  who  should  have  been  his  natural 
protector,  for  he  had  already  won  it.  It  was  true  he  was  still  de- 
pendent upon  him  for  the  means  of  livelihood,  and  for  something 
that  he  prized  as  highly  as  existence  itself;  but  Mr.  Erin  had  in 
some  sort,  on  the  other  hand,  become  dependent  on  him.  His 
reputation  as  a  Shakespearean  collector  and  critic,  which  was  very 
dear  to  him,  had  been  immensely  increased  by  his  son's  discoveries. 
The  newspapers  and  magazines  were  full  of  his  good  fortune ;  and 
even  those  which  disputed  the  genuineness  of  his  newly  acquired 
possessions  made  them  the  subject  of  continued  comment,  and 
added  fuel  to  his  notoriety.  If  such  a  metaphor  can  be  used 
without  offence  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  of  years  and  learning, 
Mr.  Samuel  Erin  gazed  at  William  Henry  with  much  the  same 
air  of  expectation  as  a  very  sagacious  old  dog  regards  his  young 
master,  whom  he  suspects  of  having  some  toothsome  morsel  in 
his  pocket;  he  has  too  much  respect  for  his  own  dignity  to  'beg' 
for  it,  by  sitting  up  on  his  hind  legs,  or  barking,  but  he  moves 
his  tail  from  side  to  side,  and  his  mouth  waters. 

The  young  gentleman  did  not,  at  first,  even  produce  his  prize, 
but  sat  down  at  table  with  a  cheerful  nod,  that  seemed  to  say,  '  I 
have  found  it  at  last,  and  by  the  sacred  bones  that  rest  by  Avon's 
stream,  it  is  worth  the  finding.' 

6  Well,  Willie,'  exclaimed  Margaret,  impatiently,  *  what  is  it?' 

The  young  man  gravely  produced  two  half-sheets  of  paper. 

At  the  sight  of  it,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  not  the  new  Bath 
Post,  the  antiquary 's  eyes  glistened. 
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4  Mr.  Erin '  began  William  Henry. 

'  Why  not  call  me  "  father,"  Samuel  ? '  put  in  the  old  man, 
gently ;  if  it  was  the  sense  of  favours  to  come  that  moved  him, 
it  was  at  least  a  deep  and  genuine  sense  of  them.  Margaret's 
fair  face  glowed  with  pleasure. 

'  I  have  often  heard  you  say,  father,  that  you  wished  above 
all  things  to  discover  what  were,  in  reality,  Shakespeare's  religious 
convictions.' 

The  antiquary  nodded  assent,  but  said  nothing ;  the  intensity 
of  expectation,  indeed,  precluded  speech ;  the  perspiration  came 
out  upon  his  forehead. 

'  It  distressed  you,  I  know,  to  believe  it  possible — as,  indeed ? 
the  language  used  by  the  Grhost  in  "Hamlet "  would  seem  to  imply, 
that  he  was  of  the  Catholic  persuasion.  In  the  profession  of  faith 
found  at  Stratford ' 

4  Spurious,'  put  in  Mr.  Erin,  mechanically ;  *  that  fool,  Malone, 
believed  in  it,  nobody  else.' 

This  was  not  quite  in  accordance  with  fact ;  for  many  months 
the  whole  Shakespearean  world  had  admitted  its  authenticity. 

'  If  it  had  been  true,  however,  it  would  have  offended  your 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.' 

*  No  doubt ;  still  we  must  take  things  as  they  really  were.' 
Even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  Shakespeare  was  not  so  good  a 

Protestant  as  he  ought  to  be,  the  value  of  a  genuine  manuscript 
was  not  to  be  depreciated. 

*  Well !  I  have  been  this  day  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  what 
will  put  all  doubts  at  rest  upon  this  point.     Shakespeare  was  a 
Protestant.' 

'  Thank  Heaven ! '  murmured  Mr.  Erin,  piously.  *  If  you  have 
done  this,  my  son,  you  have  advanced  the  claims  of  true  religion, 
and  quickened  the  steps  of  civilisation  throughout  the  world.' 

Margaret's  eyes  opened  very  wide  (as  well  they  might),  but 
they  only  beheld  William  Henry.  She  had  been  wont  to  rally 
him  upon  his  vanity,  and  especially  upon  the  hopes  he  had  built 
upon  his  poetical  gifts.  Yet  how  much  greater  a  mark  was  he 
making  in  the  world  than  his  most  sanguine  aspirations  had 
imagined !  And  how  quiet  and  unassuming  he  looked !  The 
modest  way  in  which  he  habitually  bore  his  honours  pleased  her 
even  more  than  the  honours  themselves. 

<  After  all,  Maggie,'  he  would  say,  after  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  dilettanti,  <  it  is  nothing  but  luck.' 
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As  he  straightened  out  the  half-sheets  of  paper  on  the  table, 
where  their  homely  supper  stood  untouched  and  unnoticed,  he 
only  permitted  himself  a  smile  of  gratification. 

'  It  is  too  long,'  he  said,  *  to  read  aloud,  and  the  old  spelling 
is  difficult.' 

His  uncle  drew  his  chair  close  to  him,  on  one  side,  and  Margaret 
did  the  like  on  the  other,  so  that  each  could  read  for  themselves. 
Their  looks  were  full  of  eagerness  ;  the  one  was  thinking  of  Shake- 
speare and  Samuel  Erin,  the  other  of  William  Henry  and — longo 
intervallo — of  William  Shakespeare. 

The  MS.,  which  was  headed  *  William  Shakespeare's  Profession 
of  Faith,'  ran  as  follows : — 

WILLIAM    SHAKESPEAEE'S  PROFESSION   OF   FAITH. 

I  beynge  nowe  offe  scmnde  Mynde  doe  hope  thatte  thys  mye  wyshe  wille,  att 
mye  deathe,  bee  acceded  toe,  as  I  nowe  lyve  in  Londonne,  and  as  mye  soule 
maye  perchance,  soone  quittee  thys  poore  bodye,  itte  is  mye  desire  thatte  inne 
suche  case  I  maye  bee  carryed  toe  mye  native  place,  ande  thatte  mye  Bodye  bee 
there  quietlye  interred  wythe  as  little  pompe  as  canne  bee,  and  I  doe  nowe,  inne 
these  mye  seryouse  moments,  make  thys  mye  professione  of  faythe,  and  which  I 
doe  moste  solemnlye  believe.  I  doe  fyrste  looke  toe  oune  lovynge  and  Greate 
God  and  toe  his  glorious  sonne  Jesus.  I  doe  alsoe  beley ve  thatte  thys  mye  weake 
and  frayle  Bodj^e  wille  returne  to  duste,  butte  for  mye  soule  lette  God  judge 
thatte  as  toe  himselfe  shalle  seeme  meete.  O  omnipotente  and  greate  God  I  am 
f  ulle  offe  synne,  I  doe  notte  thinke  myeself e  worthye  offe  thye  grace  and  yette  wille 
I  hope,  forre  evene  thee  poore  prysonerre  whenne  bounde  with  gallying  irons 
evene  he  wille  hope  for  Pittye  and  whenne  the  teares  of  sweete  repentance 
bathe  hys  wretched  pillowe  he  then  looks  and  hopes  for  pardonne  thenne 
rouse  mye  soule  and  lette  hope,  thatte  sweete  cherysher  offe  all,  afforde  thee 
comforte  also.  0  Manne  whatte  arte  thou  whye  consideres  thou  thyeselfe 
thus  gratelye,  where  are  thye  great,  thye  boasted  attrybutes  ;  buryed,  loste  forre 
everre  in  colde  Death.  O  Manne  whye  attemptest  thou  toe  searche  the  greatnesse 
off  the  Almyghtye  thou  doste  butte  loose  thye  laboure.  More  thou  attempteste, 
more  arte  thou  loste,  tille  thye  poore  weake  thoughtes  arre  elevated  toe  theyre 
summite  and  thenne  as  snowe  from  the  leff ee  tree  droppe  and  dystylle  themselves 
tille  theye  are  noe  more.  O  God,  manne  as  I  am  frayle  bye  nature,  fulle  offe 
synne,  yette  great  God  receyve  me  toe  thye  bosomme  where  alle  is  sweete 
contente  and  happyness  alle  is  blyss  where  dyscontente  isse  neverre  hearde,  butte 
where  oune  Bonde  offe  freyndeshippe  unytes  alle  Menne  forgive  0  Lorde  alle 
our  synnes,  ande  withe  thye  greate  goodnesse  take  usse  alle  toe  thye  Breaste ;  O 
cheryshe  usse  like  the  sweete  chickenne  thatte  under  the  coverte  offe  herre 
spreadynge  wings  Receyves  herre  lyttle  Broode  and  hoverynge  overre  themme 
keepes  themme  hannlesse  and  in  safetye. 

Win.  Shakspeare. 

Margaret  finished  the  perusal  of  the  MS.  before  her  uncle  ; 
her  quicker  and  more  youthful  eye  would  probably  have  done  so 
in  any  case,  but  his  reverence  for  the  matter  forbade  rapid  reading ; 
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she  waited  respectfully,  but  also  with  some  little  apprehension,  for 
the  expression  of  his  opinion. 

'  This  is  a  godsend  ! '  he  exclaimed  at  last,  with  a  sigh  that  had 
almost  as  much  relief  as  satisfaction  in  it.  '  There  can  be  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  Shakespeare's  creed.  Is  it  not  beautiful, 
and  full  of  humility,  my  child  ? ' 

6  Yes,  uncle.'  She  knew  that  the  least  fault-finding  would  be 
resented,  yet  she  could  not  shut  out  from  her  tone  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  disappointment ;  '  it  is  hardly,  however,  so  simple  as  I  should 
have  expected.' 

'  Not  simple  ! '  exclaimed  the  antiquary  in  amazement ;  ' I  call  it 
the  most  natural  effusion  of  a  sincere  piety  that  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  The  diction  is  solemn  and  dignified  as  the  subject 
demands.  There  are,  indeed,  some  minute  particularities  of  phrase- 
ology, and  the  old  spelling  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it  may,  as 
William  Henry  has  observed,  be  a  little  difficult ;  but  of  all  the 
accusations  you  could  bring  against  it,  that  of  a  want  of  sim- 
plicity, my  dear  Maggie,  is  certainly  the  most  frivolous  and 
vexatious.' 

'  I  know  I  am  frivolous,'  replied  Margaret,  with  a  sly  look  at 
her  smiling  cousin,  '  but  certainly  did  not  intend  to  be  vexatious, 
uncle.' 

'  Nay,  nay,  I  was  only  quoting  a  legal  phrase,'  said  Mr.  Erin ; 
he  had  gently  drawn  the  two  precious  MSS.  to  himself,  and  placed 
an  elbow  on  each  of  them,  in  sign  of  having  taken  possession. 
'  In  a  case  of  this  kind  I  need  not  say  that  anything  in  the  way  of 
criticism,  as  to  ideas  or  style,  would  be  out  of  place,  and  indeed 
blasphemous ;  but  no  one  can  blame  you  for  seeking  in  a  proper 
spirit  for  enlightenment  on  this  or  that  point.' 

Margaret  looked  up  at  William  Henry,  and  with  a  half-roguish 
and  wholly  charming  smile  inquired  '  May  I  ? ' 

'My  dear  Maggie,'  returned  the  young  man,  laughing  out- 
right, '  why,  of  course  you  may.  Even  if  you  detected  the  im- 
mortal bard  in  an  error  it  would  be  no  business  of  mine  to  defend 
him.' 

'  I  should  think  not,  indeed,'  muttered  Mr.  Erin. 

'What  I  was  thinking,'  said  Margaret,  'was,  that  if  you, 
Willie,  or  Mr.  Talbot  (who  informed  us  the  other  night,  you 
know,  that  he  was  a  poet)  had  written  those  lines  about  spread- 
ing her  wings  over  her  little  brood,  it  would  have  been  considered 
plagiarism.' 
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6  What  then  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Erin  contemptuously.  *  It  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  a  genius  such  as  Shakespeare's  to  make 
everything  his  own.  He  improves  it  by  addition.' 

4  The  idea  in  question,  however,  is  taken  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment,' observed  Maggie. 

To   most  people,  this   remark,  which  was   delivered  with  a 


demureness  that  did  the  young  lady  infinite  credit,  would  under 
the  circumstances  have  been  rather  embarrassing.  It  did  not 
embarrass  Mr.  Samuel  Erin  in  the  least. 

4  What  piety  it  shows  !  What  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ! '  he  ejaculated  admiringly.  « How  appropriate,  too,  when 
we  take  the  subject  into  consideration — a  confession  of  faith  ! ' 
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'  True.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  however,  whether  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  chicken  for  a  hen  is  an  improvement.' 

6  Now,  there  I  entirely  differ  from  you,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Erin ; 
'just  mark  the  words  "  0  cheryshe  usse  like  the  sweete  chickenne 
thatte  under  the  coverte  offe  herre  spreadynge  wings  receyves 
herre  lyttle  Broode  and  hoverynge  over  themme  keepes  themme 
harmlesse  and  in  safetye."  What  tenderness  there  is  in  that 
"  sweete  chickenne."  Whereas  a  hen — a  hen  is  tough.  We  must 
understand  the  expression  of  course  as  a  general  term  for  the 
female  species  of  the  fowl.  None,  to  my  mind,  but  the  most 
determined  and  incorrigible  caviller  can  have  one  word  to  say 
against  it.  I  have  settled  that  matter,  I  think,  my  dear,  to  your 
satisfaction ;  and  do  not  suppose  that  what  you  say  has  annoyed 
me.  If  anything  else  strikes  you,  pray  mention  it.  Objections 
from  any  source — provided  only  that  they  are  reasonable9 — a 
word  he  uttered  very  significantly — 'will  always  have  my  best 
attention ;  I  welcome  them.' 

'Indeed,  uncle,  I  am  not  so  audacious  as  to  propound  objec- 
tions. There  was  one  thing,  however,  that  seemed  to  me  a  little 
incomprehensible.' 

'Possibly,  my  dear,'  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  contemptuous 
good-nature,  which  seemed  to  add,  '  I  am  not  so  rude  as  to  say 
"  probably." ' 

He  took  his  elbows  off  the  MS.,  though  he  still  hovered  above 
it  (like  the  chicken)  while  she  ran  her  dainty  finger  over  it, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  touch  the  paper. 

'  Ah,  here  it  is, "  As  snowe  fromme  the  leffee  tree."  Now,  con- 
sidering that  snow  falls  in  winter  when  the  trees  are  bare,  don't 
you  think  the  word  should  have  been  "  leafless  "  ? ' 

'  An  ordinary  person  would  no  doubt  have  written  "  leafless,"  ' 
admitted  Mr.  Erin — an  ingenious  observation  enough,  since,  in  the 
first  place,  it  suggested  that  an  extraordinary  genius  could  have 
done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  secondly,  it  demanded  no  rejoinder ; 
it  gave  the  antiquary  time  to  cast  about  him  for  some  line  of 
defence.  He  produced  his  microscope  and  examined  the  word 
with  great  intentness,  but  it  was  '  leffee '  and  not '  leafless '  beyond 
all  doubt.  '  It  is  probable,'  he  presently  observed,  '  that  Shake- 
speare's minute  attention  to  nature  may  have  caused  him,  when 
writing  these  most  interesting  words,  to  have  a  particular  tree  in 
his  mind  ;  when,  indeed,  we  consider  the  topic  on  which  he  was 
writing — death — what  is  more  likely  than  that  his  thoughts  should 
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have  reverted  to  some  churchyard  yew  ?     Now  the  yew,  my  child, 
is  an  evergreen.' 

Here  Frank  Dennis's  well-known  voice  was  heard  in  the  little 
hall  without.  He  must  have  started  for  London,  therefore,  on 
the  instant  that  he  received  Margaret's  letter.  Her  heart  had 
foreboded  that  it  would  be  so,  notwithstanding  the  pains  she  had 
taken  to  make  it  appear  otherwise  ;  she  knew  that  it  was  her 
wish  that  had  summoned  him,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  for,  as 
it  were,  under  false  pretences.  Much  as  she  esteemed  him,  she 
would  have  preferred  the  appearance  of  any  one  else,  however 
indifferent,  such  as  Mr.  Eeginald  Talbot. 

Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Samuel  Erin,  though  it  was  at  his  own 
express  desire  that  Frank  Dennis  had  been  invited,  was  just  at  that 
moment  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as  his  niece.  If  that  little 
difficulty  about  the  epithet,  *  leffee,'  had  not  occurred,  all  would 
have  been  well.  This  new  discovery  of  the  Confession,  had  it  been 
flawless,  must  need  have  converted  the  most  confirmed  of  sceptics, 
and,  in  his  crowning  triumph,  he  would  have  forgiven  the  young 
fellow  all  his  former  doubts ;  but,  though  to  the  eye  of  faith  this 
little  flaw  was  of  no  consequence,  it  would  certainly  give  occasion 
not  only  for  the  ungodly  to  blaspheme — for  that  they  would  do 
in  any  case — but  to  the  waverer  to  cling  to  his  doubts.  If,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  Mr.  Erin  could  have  explained  the  matter 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  he  would  have  felt  no  qualms,  but  he  was 
secretly  conscious  that  that  theory  of  the  evergreen  tree  would 
not  hold  water.  It  might  satisfy  a  modest  inquirer  like  Margaret, 
but  a  hard-headed,  unimaginative  fellow  like  Frank  Dennis  would 
not  be  so  easily  convinced. 

As  for  William  Henry,  although  Frank  and  he  were  by  no 
means  ill  friends,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should  have  been 
pleased  to  see  this  visitor,  whose  presence  must  needs  interrupt 
the  tete-a-tite  with  which  he  now  indulged  himself  every  evening 
with  Margaret;  and,  though  he  was  no  longer  jealous  of  his 
former  rival,  it  was  certain  that  he  would  much  have  preferred 
his  room  to  his  company. 

The  welcome  that  was  given  by  all  three  to  the  new  comer 
was,  however,  cordial  enough.  'You  are  come,  Dennis,'  cried 
Mr.  Erin,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  fi  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 
William  Henry  has  to-day  found  a  treasure,  beside  which  his 
previous  discoveries  sink  into  insignificance,  "A  Confession  of 
Faith,"  by  Shakespeare,  written  from  end  to  end  in  his  own  hand.' 
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'That 'must  indeed  be  interesting,'  said  Frank.  His  tone, 
however,  was  without  excitement,  and  mechanical.  His  counte- 
nance, which  had  been  full  of  friendship  (though  when  turned  to 
Margaret  it  had  had,  she  thought,  an  expression  of  gentle  melan- 
choly), fell  as  he  uttered  the  words  ;  a  gravity,  little  short  of  dis- 
approval, seemed  to  take  possession  of  it. 

6  Hang  the  fellow  ! '  murmured  Mr.  Erin  to  himself,  <  he's  be- 
ginning to  pick  holes  already.'  <  It  is  the  most  marvellous  and 
conclusive  evidence,'  he  went  on  aloud,  6  of  Shakespeare's  adher- 
ence to  the  Protestant  faith  that  heart  can  desire;  but  there's 
a  word  here  that  we  are  in  doubt  about.  Just  read  the  MS.  and 
see  if  anything  strikes  you  as  anomalous.' 

Frank  sat  down  to  his  task.  The  expression  of  the  faces  of 
the  other  three  would  have  required  the  art  of  Hogarth  himself 
to  depict  them.  That  of  Margaret's  was  full  of  sorrow,  pain  for 
herself,  and  distress  for  Frank,  and  annoyance  upon  her  uncle's 
account.  How  she  regretted  having  made  that  stupid  objection, 
though  she  had  done  it  with  a  good  motive,  since  she  foresaw  that 
it  would  presently  be  made  by  much  less  friendly  critics  !  Why 
could  she  not  have  been  content  to  let  matters  take  their  own 
course,  as  Willie  always  was  ? 

On  his  brow,  on  the  other  hand,  there  sat  a  certain  serenity. 
From  the  very  first  his  attitude  with  respect  to  his  own  dis- 
coveries had  been  one  of  philosophic  indifference.  Nothing  ever 
roused  him  from  it,  not  even  when  the  scepticism  of  others  took 
the  most  offensive  form.  He  had  not,  he  said,  'the  learning 
requisite  for  the  defence  of  "  the  faith "  that  was  in  him,'  and 
moreover  it  did  not  concern  him  to  defend  it.  He  was  merely  an 
instrument ;  the  matter  in  question  was  in  the  hands  of  others. 

This  was  of  course  by  no  means  the  view  which  Mr.  Erin  took. 
He  had  not  only  the  confidence  but  the  zeal  of  the  convert.  If 
he  would  not  himself  have  gone  to  the  stake  in  defence  of  the 
genuineness  of  his  new-found  treasure,  he  would  very  cheerfully 
have  sent  thither  all  who  disputed  it.  He  was  regarding  his 
friend  Dennis  now,  as  he  plodded  through  the  Confession,  with 
anything  but  amicable  looks,  but  when  he  marked  his  eye  pass 
over  that  weak  point  in  its  armour  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
without  stoppage,  his  brow  cleared  a  little,  and  he  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

'  Well,'  he  inquired  gently,  '  what  say  you  ?  Have  you  found 
the  error,  or  does  it  seem  to  you  all  straight  sailing  ?  ' 
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<I  had  really  rather  not  express  an  opinion,'  said  Dennis 
quietly.  '  But  if  you  press  me,  I  must  needs  confess  that  the 
whole  composition  strikes  me  as  rather  rhapsodical.' 

*  Does  it  ?  Then  I  on  my  part  must  needs  confess,'  returned 
the  antiquary  with  laborious  politeness,  4  that  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  disagree  with  you.' 

To  this  observation  the  young  man  answered  not  a  word ;  his 
face  looked  very  grave  and  thoughtful,  like  that  of  a  man  who  is 
in  a  doubt  about  some  important  course  of  conduct,  rather  than 
of  a  mere  literary  inquiry ;  nevertheless  his  words,  when  they 
did  come,  seemed  to  concern  themselves  with  the  latter  topic 
only. 

'I  doubt,'  he  said,  'whether  the  word  "accede"' — here  he 
pointed  to  the  phrase  (  after  my  deathe  be  acceded  to  ' — '  was  in 
use  in  Shakespeare's  time.' 

'  And  what  if  it  was  not  ?  '  broke  in  the  antiquary  impatiently. 
*  How  many  words  in  old  times  are  found  in  the  most  correct 
writers  which  it  would  be  vain  to  hunt  for  in  any  dictionary ; 
words  which,  though  destitute  of  authority,  or  precedent,  are  still 
justified  by  analogy  and  by  the  principles  of  the  language.  And 
who,  I  should  like  to  know,  raised  new  words  with  such  licence  as 
Shakespeare  himself?  As  to  the  matter  of  fact  which  you  dispute, 
however,  that  can  be  settled  at  once.  The  antiquary  stepped  to 
his  bookcase  and  took  down  a  volume.  f  This  is  Florio's  dictionary, 
published  in  1611.  See  here,' he  added  triumphantly,  '"Accedere, 
to  accede,  or  assent  to."  If  Florio  mentions  it,  I  suppose  Shake- 
speare may  have  used  it.  Your  objection,  young  sir,  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name.' 

Dennis  hung  his  head  ;  he  looked  like  one  who  has  suffered 
not  only  defeat  but  humiliation.  The  criticism  offered  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  had  been,  in  reality,  advanced  by  way  of 
protest  against  the  whole  document,  and  now  that  it  had  failed 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  offer  anything  further  in  the  way  of  dis- 
paragement. 

He  had  his  reasons  for  absolutely  declining  to  fall  in  with  Mr. 
Erin's  views  in  the  matter ;  but  it  would  have  given  him  great 
distress  to  quarrel  with  him.  Unhappily,  an  antiquary,  the 
genuineness  of  whose  curios  has  been  disputed,  is  not  often  a 
chivalric  antagonist.  It  is  his  habit,  like  the  wild  Indian  and 
the  wilder  Irishman,  to  dance  upon  his  prostrate  foe. 

'  The  obstinacy  of  the  commentator,'  resumed  Mr.  Erin,  « is 
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proverbial,  and  is  on  some  accounts  to  be  excused,  but  the  stric- 
tures suggested  by  ignorance  and  malignity  are  mere  carping.' 

'  But  it  was  yourself,  sir,'  pleaded  Dennis,  '  who  invited 
criticism  :  I  did  not  volunteer  it.' 

6  Criticism,  yes ;  but  not  carping.  Now  there  is  a  word  here,' 
continued  Mr.  Erin,  not  sorry  to  be  beforehand  with  his  adversary 
in  pointing  out  the  blot.  6  Here  is  the  word  "  leffee  "  where  one 
would  have  expected  "  leafless."  Now  we  should  be  really  obliged 
to  you  if  your  natural  sagacity,  which  is  considerable,  could  explain 
the  reason  of  the  substitution.  I  have  already  given  expression  to 
a  theory  of  my  own  upon  the  subject,  but  we  shall  be  glad  of  any 
new  suggestion.  Why  is  it  "  leafy  "  instead  of  "  leafless  "  ?  ' 

* 1  should  think  it  was  simply  because  the  writer  made  a  mis- 
take,' observed  Dennis  quietly. 

Everybody,  the  speaker  included,  expected  an  outburst.  That 
Shakespeare  could  have  made  a  mistake  was  an  assertion  which 
they  all  felt  would  to  Mr.  Erin's  ear  sound  little  less  than  blas- 
phemous. To  their  extreme  astonishment  he  nodded  adhesion. 

*  Now  that  is  really  very  remarkable,  Dennis,'  he  exclaimed  ; 
*  a  new  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  one  with  much  probability  in  it. 
He  was  writing  current e  calamo — there  is  scarcely  a  break  in  tUe 
composition,  you  observe,  from  first  to  last — and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  he  made  this  clerical  error.  What  is  extremely  satisfactory  is, 
that  your  theory — supposing  it  to  be  the  correct  one,  as  I  think  it 
is — puts  the  genuineness  of  the  document  beyond  all  question,  for 
if  a  forger  had  written  it,  it  is  obvious  that  he  would  have  been, 
very  careful  to  make  no  such  departure  from  verisimilitude  ! ' 

t 
(  To  be  continued.") 
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JOHN    C ANN'S    TREASURE. 

CECIL  MITFORD  sat  at  a  desk  in 
the  Record  Office  with  a  stained 
and  tattered  sheet  of  dark  dirty- 
brown  antique  paper  spread  be- 
fore him  in  triumph,  and  with 
an  eager  air  of  anxious  enquiry 
speaking  forth  from  every  line  in 
his  white  face  and  every  convul- 
sive twitch  at  the  irrepressible 
corners  of  his  firm  pallid  mouth. 
Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  at  all 
about  it ;  the  piece  of  torn  and 
greasy  paper  which  he  had  at  last 
discovered  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  John  Cann's  missing 
letter.  For  two  years  Cecil  Mit- 
ford  had  given  up  all  his  spare 
time,  day  and  night,  to  the  search 
for  that  lost  fragment  of  crabbed  seventeenth-century  handwriting ; 
and  now  at  length,  after  so  many  disappointments  and  so  much 
fruitless  anxious  hunting,  the  clue  to  the  secret  of  John  Cann's 
treasure  was  lying  there  positively  before  him.  The  young  man's 
hand  trembled  violently  as  he  held  the  paper  fast  unopened  in  his 
feverish  grasp,  and  read  upon  its  back  the  autograph  endorsement 
of  Charles  the  Second's  Secretary  of  State — '  Letter  in  cypher  from 
lo.  Cann,  the  noted  Buccaneer,  to  his  brother  Willm.,  intercepted 
at  Port  Royal  by  his  Matie's  command,  and  despatched  by  General 
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Ed.  D'Oyley,  his  Matie's  Captain  Gren1  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  to  me,  H.  NICHOLAS.'  That  was  it,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt:  and  though  Cecil  Mitford  had  still  to 
apply  to  the  cypher  John  Cann's  own  written  key,  and  to  find  out 
the  precise  import  of  the  directions  it  contained,  he  felt  at  that 
moment  that  the  secret  was  now  at  last  virtually  discovered,  and 
that  John  Cann's  untold  thousands  of  buried  wealth  were  potenti- 
ally his  very  own  already. 

He  was  only  a  clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office,  was  Cecil  Mitford, 
on  a  beggarly  income  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  a  year — how  small 
it  seemed  now,  when  John  Cann's  money  was  actually  floating 
before  his  mind's  eye  ! — but  he  had  brains  and  industry  and 
enterprise  after  a  fitful  adventurous  fashion  of  his  own :  and  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  years  before  that  he  would  find  out  the 
secret  of  John  Cann's  buried  treasure,  if  he  had  to  spend  half  a 
lifetime  on  the  almost  hopeless  quest.  As  a  boy,  Cecil  Mitford 
had  been  brought  up  at  his  father's  rectory  on  the  slopes  of  Dart- 
moor, and  there  he  had  played  from  his  babyhood  upward  among 
the  rugged  granite  boulders  of  John  Cann's  rocks,  and  had  heard 
from  the  farm  labourers  and  the  other  children  around  the  roman- 
tic but  perfectly  historical  legend  of  John  Cann's  treasure.  Unknown 
and  incredible  sums  in  Mexican  doubloons  and  Spanish  dollars  lay 
guarded  by  a  strong  oaken  chest  in  a  cavern  on  the  hilltop,  long 
since  filled  up  with  flints  and  mould  from  the  neighbouring  sum- 
mits. To  that  secure  hiding-place  the  great  buccaneer  had  com- 
mitted the  hoard  gathered  in  his  numberless  piratical  expeditions, 
burying  all  together  under  the  shadow  of  a  petty  porphyritic  tor 
that  overhangs  the  green  valley  of  Bovey  Tracy.  Beside  the  bare 
rocks  that  mark  the  site,  a  perfectly  distinct  pathway  is  worn  by 
footsteps  into  the  granite  platform  underfoot :  and  that  path,  little 
Cecil  Mitford  had  heard  with  childish  awe  and  wonder,  was  cut  out 
by  the  pacing  up  and  down  of  old  John  Cann  himself,  mounting 
guard  in  the  darkness  and  solitude  over  the  countless  treasure 
that  he  had  hidden  away  in  the  recesses  of  the  pixies'  hole 
beneath. 

As  young  Mitford  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  this  story  of  John 
Cann's  treasure  haunted  his  quick  imagination  for  many  years  with 
wonderful  vividness.  When  he  first  came  up  to  London,  after  his 
father's  death,  and  took  his  paltry  clerkship  in  the  Colonial  Office 
—how  he  hated  the  place,  with  its  monotonous  drudgery,  while 
John  Cann's  wealth  was  only  waiting  for  him  to  take  it  and  floating 
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visibly  before  his  prophetic  eyes ! — the  story  began  for  a  while  to 
fade  out  under  the  disillusioning  realities  of  respectable  poverty 
and  a  petty  Grovernment  post.  But  before  he  had  been  many 
months  in  the  West  India  department  (he  had  a  small  room  on 
the  third  floor,  overlooking  Downing  Street)  a  casual  discovery 
made  in  overhauling  the  archives  of  the  office  suddenly  revived 
the  boyish  dream  with  all  the  added  realism  and  cool  intensity  of 
maturer  years.  He  came  across  a  letter  from  John  Cann  himself 
to  the  Protector  Oliver,  detailing  the  particulars  of  a  fierce  irregular 
engagement  with  a  Spanish  privateer,  in  which  the  Spaniard  had 
been  captured  with  much  booty,  and  his  vessel  duly  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  in  Port  Eoyal  harbour.  This  curious  coincidence 
gave  a  great  shock  of  surprise  to  young  Mitford.  John  Cann,  then, 
was  no  mythical  prehistoric  hero,  no  fairy-king  or  pixy  or  barrow- 
haunter  of  the  popular  fancy,  but  an  actual  genuine  historical 
figure,  who  corresponded  about  his  daring  exploits  with  no  less  a 
personage  than  Oliver  himself!  From  that  moment  forth,  Cecil 
Mitford  gave  himself  up  almost  entirely  to  tracing  out  the  forgotten 
history  of  the  old  buccaneer.  He  allowed  no  peace  to  the  learned 
person  who  took  care  of  the  State  Papers  of  the  Commonwealth  at 
the  Eecord  Office,  and  he  established  private  relations,  by  letter, 
with  two  or  three  clerks  in  the  Colonial  Secretary's  Office  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  whom  he  induced  to  help  him  in  reconstructing 
the  lost  story  of  John  Cann's  life. 

Bit  by  bit  Cecil  Mitford  had  slowly  pieced  together  a  wonderful 
mass  of  information  buried  under  piles  of  ragged  manuscript  and 
weary  reams  of  dusty  documents,  about  the  days  and  doings  of  that 
ancient  terror  of  the  Spanish  Main.  John  Cann  was  a  Devonshire 
lad,  of  the  rollicking,  roving  seventeenth  century,  born  and  bred 
at  Bovey  Tracy,  on  the  flanks  of  Dartmoor,  the  last  survivor  of 
those  seadogs  of  Devon  who  had  sailed  forth  to  conquer  and  ex- 
plore a  new  Continent  under  the  guidance  of  Drake,  and  Kaleigh, 
and  Frobisher,  and  Hawkins.  As  a  boy,  he  had  sailed  with  his 
father  in  a  ship  that  bore  the  Queen's  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
against  the  Spanish  galleons ;  in  his  middle  life,  he  had  lived  a 
strange  roaming  existence — half  pirate  and  half  privateer,  intent 
upon  securing  the  Protestant  religion  and  punishing  the  King's 
enemies  by  robbing  wealthy  Spanish  skippers  and  cutting  off  the 
recusant  noses  of  vile  Papistical  Cuban  slave  traders ;  in  his  latter 
days,  the  fierce,  half-savage  old  mariner  had  relapsed  into  sheer 
robbery,  and  had  been  hunted  down  as  a  public  enemy  by  the 
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Lord  Protector's  servants,  or  later  still  by  the  Captains-General  and 
G-overnors-in-Chief  of  his  Most  Sacred  Majesty's  Dominions  in  the 
West  Indies.  For  what  was  legitimate  warfare  in  the  spacious 
days  of  great  Elizabeth  had  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  degenerate 
reign  of  Charles  II.  as  rank  piracy. 

One  other  thing  Cecil  Mitford  had  discovered,  with  absolute 
certainty  ;  and  that  was  that  in  the  summer  of  1660,  '  the  year  of 
his  Matie>s  most  happy  restoration,'  as  John  Cann  himself  phrased 
it,  the  persecuted  and  much  misunderstood  old  buccaneer  had 
paid  a  secret  visit  to  England,  and  had  brought  with  him  the 
whole  hoard  which  he  had  accumulated  during  sixty  years  of  lawful 
or  unlawful  piracy  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.  Con- 
cerning this  hoard,  which  he  had  concealed  somewhere  in  Devon- 
shire, he  kept  up  a  brisk  vernacular  correspondence  in  cypher 
with  his  brother  William,  at  Tavistock  :  and  the  key  to  that  cypher, 
marked  outside  '  A  clew  to  my  Bro.  lohn's  secret  writing,'  Cecil 
Mitford  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  unearth  among  the  undi- 
gested masses  of  the  Eecord  Office.  But  one  letter,  the  last  and 
most  important  of  the  whole  series,  containing  as  he  believed  the 
actual  statement  of  the  hiding-place,  hud  long  evaded  all  his 
research  :  and  that  was  the  letter  which,  now  at  last,  after  months 
and  months  of  patient  enquiry,  lay  unfolded  before  his  dazzled 
eyes  on  the  little  desk  in  his  accustomed  corner.  It  had  some- 
how been  folded  up  by  mistake  in  the  papers  relating  to  the 
charge  against  Cyriack  Skinner  of  complicity  in  the  Eye  House 
Plot.  How  it  got  there  nobody  knew,  and  probably  nobody  but 
Cecil  Mitford  himself  could  ever  have  succeeded  in  solving  the 
mystery. 

As  he  gazed,  trembling,  at  the  precious  piece  of  dusty  much- 
creased  paper,  scribbled  over  in  the  unlettered  schoolboy  hand  of 
the  wild  old  seadog,  Cecil  Mitford  could  hardly  restrain  himself 
for  a  moment  'from  uttering  a  cry.  Untold  wealth  swam  before 
his  eyes :  he  could  marry  Ethel  now,  and  let  her  drive  in  her  own 
carriage  !  He  couldn't  even  read  the  words,  he  was  so  triumphant 
and  excited.  But  after  a  minute  or  two  he  recovered  his  com- 
posure sufficiently  to  begin  deciphering  the  crabbed  writing,  which 
constant  practice  and  familiarity  with  the  system  enabled  him  to 
do  immediately,  without  even  referring  to  the  key.  And  this  was 
what,  after  a  few  minutes'  inspection,  Cecil  Mitford  slowly  spelled 
out  of  the  dirty  manuscript :— 
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'  From  Jamaica.     This  23rd  day 

in  the  Yeare  of  our  Lord  1663. 

6  My  deare  Bro.,  —  I  did  not  think  to  have  written  you  againe, 
after  the  scurvie  Trick  you  have  played  me  in  disclosing  my  Affairs 
to  that  meddlesome  Knight  that  calls  himself  the  King's  Secretary: 
but  in  truth  your  last  Letter  hath  so  moved  me  by  your  Vileness 
that  I  must  needs  reply  thereto  with  all  Expedicion.  These  are  to 
assure  you  then,  that  let  you  pray  how  you  may,  or  gloze  over  your 
base  treatment  with  fine  cozening  Words  and  fair  Promises,  you 
shall  have  neither  lot  nor  scot  in  my  Threasure,  which  is  indeed  as 
you  surmise  hidden  away  in  England,  but  the  Secret  whereof  I  shall 
impart  neither  to  you  nor  to  no  man.  I  have  give  commands, 
therefore,  that  the  Paper  whereunto  I  have  committed  the  place  of 
its  hiding  shall  be  buried  with  my  own  Body  (when  God  please) 
in  the  grave-yarde  at  Port  Royal  in  this  Island  :  so  that  you  shall 
never  be  bettered  one  Penny  by  your  most  Damnable  Treachery 
and  Double-facedness.  For  I  know  you,  my  deare  Bro.,  in  very 
truth  for  a  prating  Coxcomb,  a  scurvie  cowardlie  Knave,  and  a 
lying  Thief  of  other  Men's  Reputations.  Therefore,  no  more  here- 
with from  your  very  humble  Servt  and  Loving  Bro., 

,  Captn-' 


Cecil  Mitford  laid  the  paper  down  as  he  finished  reading  it  with 
a  face  even  whiter  and  paler  than  before,  and  with  the  muscles  of 
his  mouth  trembling  violently  with  suppressed  emotion.  At  the 
exact  second  when  he  felt  sure  he  had  discovered  the  momentous 
secret,  it  had  slipped  mysteriously  through  his  very  fingers,  and 
seemed  now  to  float  away  into  the  remote  distance,  almost  as  far 
away  from  his  eager  grasp  as  ever.  Even  there,  in  the  musty 
Record  Office,  before  all  the  clerks  and  scholars  who  were  sitting 
about  working  carelessly  at  their  desks  at  mere  dilettante  his- 
torical problems  —  the  stupid  prigs,  how  he  hated  them  !  —  he  could 
hardly  restrain  the  expression  of  his  pent-up  feelings  at  that  bitter 
disappointment  in  the  very  hour  of  his  fancied  triumph.  Jamaica  ! 
How  absolutely  distant  and  unapproachable  it  sounded  !  How 
hopeless  the  attempt  to  follow  up  the  clue  !  How  utterly  his  day- 
dream had  been  dashed  to  the  ground  in  those  three  minutes  of 
silent  deciphering  !  He  felt  as  if  the  solid  earth  was  reeling 
beneath  him,  and  he  would  have  given  the  whole  world  if  he  could 
have  put  his  face  between  his  two  hands  on  the  desk  and  cried 
like  a  woman  before  the  whole  Record  Office. 
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For  half  an  hour  by  the  clock  he  sat  there  dazed  and  motionless, 
gazing  in  a  blank  disappointed  fashion  at  the  sheet  of  coffee- 
coloured  paper  in  front  of  him.  It  was  late,  and  workers  were 
dropping  away  one  after  another  from  the  scantily  peopled  desks. 
But  Cecil  Mitford  took  no  notice  of  them  :  he  merely  sat  with  his 
arms  folded  and  gazed  abstractedly  at  that  disappointing,  disheart- 
ening, irretrievable  piece  of  crabbed  writing.  At  last  an  assistant 
came  up  and  touched  his  arm  gently.  '  We're  going  to  close  now, 
sir,'  he  said  in  his  unfeeling  official  tone — just  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
bit  of  historical  enquiry  he  was  after — c  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if 
you'll  put  back  the  manuscripts  you've  been  consulting  into  F.  27.' 
Cecil  Mitford  rose  mechanically  and  sorted  out  the  Cyriack  Skinner 
papers  into  their  proper  places.  Then  he  laid  them  quietly  on  the 
shelf,  and  walked  out  into  the  streets  of  London,  for  the  moment 
a  broken-hearted  man. 

But  as  he  walked  home  alone  that  clear  warm  summer  even- 
ing, and  felt  the  cool  breeze  blowing  against  his  forehead,  he 
began  to  reflect  to  himself  that,  after  all,  all  was  not  lost ;  that  in 
fact  things  really  stood  better  with  him  now  than  they  had  stood 
that  very  morning,  before  he  lighted  upon  John  Cann's  last  letter. 
He  had  not  discovered  the  actual  hiding-place  of  the  hoard,  to  be 
sure,  but  he  now  knew  on  John  Cann's  own  indisputable  authority, 
first,  that  there  really  was  a  hidden  treasure ;  second,  that  the 
hiding-place  was  really  in  England;  and  third,  that  full  particulars 
as  to  the  spot  where  it  was  buried  might  be  found  in  John  Cann's 
own  coffin  at  Port  Eoyal,  Jamaica.  It  was  a  risky  and  difficult 
thing  to  open  a  coffin,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  not  impossible.  No, 
not  impossible.  On  the  whole,  putting  one  thing  with  another, 
in  spite  of  his  terrible  galling  disappointment,  he  was  really  nearer 
to  the  recovery  of  the  treasure  now  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
life  before.  Till  to-day,  the  final  clue  was  missing ;  to-day,  it  had 
been  found.  It  was  a  difficult  and  dangerous  clue  to  follow,  but 
still  it  had  been  found. 

And  yet,  setting  aside  the  question  of  desecrating  a  grave,  how 
all  but  impossible  it  was  for  him  to  get  to  Jamaica  !  His  small 
funds  had  all  long  ago  been  exhausted  in  prosecuting  his  researches, 
and  he  had  nothing  on  earth  to  live  upon  now  but  his  wretched 
salary.  Even  if  he  could  get  three  or  six  months'  leave  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  which  was  highly  improbable,  how  could  he  ever 
raise  the  necessary  money  for  his  passage  out  and  home,  as  well 
as  for  the  delicate  and  doubtful  operation  of  searching  for  docu- 
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ments  in  John  Cann's  coffin  ?  It  was  tantalising,  it  was  horrible, 
it  was  unendurable  ;  but  here,  with  the  secret  actually  luring  him 
on  to  discover  it,  he  was  to  be  foiled  and  baffled  at  the  last  moment 
by  a  mere  paltry,  petty,  foolish  consideration  of  two  hundred 
pounds !  Two  hundred  pounds  !  How  utterly  ludicrous  !  Why, 
John  Cann's  treasure  would  make  him  a  man  of  fabulous  wealth 
for  a  whole  lifetime,  and  he  was  to  be  prevented  from  realising 
it  by  a  wretched  matter  of  two  hundred  pounds  !  He  would  do 
anything  to  get  it — for  a  loan,  a  mere  loan ;  to  be  repaid  with 
cent,  per  cent,  interest ;  but  where  in  the  world,  where  in  the 
world,  was  he  ever  to  get  it  from  ? 

And  then,  quick  as  lightning,  the  true  solution  of  the  whole 
difficulty  flashed  at  once  across  his  excited  brain.  He  could 
borrow  all  the  money  if  he  chose  from  Ethel !  Poor  little  Ethel ; 
she  hadn't  much  of  her  own  ;  but  she  had  just  enough  to  live  very 
quietly  upon  with  her  Aunt  Emily ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  it  wasn't 
tied  up  with  any  of  those  bothering,  meddling  three-per-cent.- 
loving  trustees  !  She  had  her  little  all  at  her  own  disposal,  and 
he  could  surely  get  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  from  her  to 
secure  for  them  both  the  boundless  buried  wealth  of  John  Cann's 
treasure. 

Should  he  make  her  a  confidante  outright,  and  tell  her  what  it 
was  that  he  wanted  the  money  for  ?  No,  that  would  be  impossible, 
for,  though  she  had  heard  all  about  John  Cann  over  and  over  again, 
she  had  not  faith  enough  in  the  treasure — women  are  so  unprac- 
tical— to  hazard  her  little  scrap  of  money  on  it ;  of  that  he  felt 
certain.  She  would  go  and  ask  old  Mr.  Cartwright's  opinion ;  and 
old  Mr.  Cartwright  was  one  of  those  penny-wise,  purblind,  un- 
imaginative old  gentlemen  who  will  never  believe  in  anything 
until  they've  seen  it.  Yet  here  was  John  Cann's  money  going 
a-begging,  so  to  speak,  and  only  waiting  for  him  and  Ethel  to 
come  and  enjoy  it.  Cecil  had  no  patience  with  those  stupid, 
stick-in-the-mud,  timid  people  who  can  see  no  further  than  their 
own  noses.  For  Ethel's  own  sake  he  would  borrow  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  from  her,  one  way  or  another,  and  she  would 
easily  forgive  him  the  harmless  little  deception  when  he  paid  her 
ba.ck  a  hundredfold  out  of  John  Cann's  boundless  treasure. 
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II, 

That  very  evening,  without  a  minute's  delay,  Cecil  determined 
to  go  round  and  have  a  talk  with  Ethel  Sutherland.  <  Strike  while 
the  iron's  hot,'  he  said  to  himself.  <  There  isn't  a  minute  to  be 
lost ;  for  who  knows  but  somebody  else  may  find  John  Cann's  trea- 
sure before  I  do  ? ' 

Ethel  opened  the  door  to  him  herself;  theirs  was  an  old 
engagement  of  long  standing,  after  the  usual  Government  clerk's 
fashion  ;  and  Aunt  Emily  didn't  stand  out  so  stiffly  as  many  old 
maids  do  for  the  regular  proprieties.  Very  pretty  Ethel  looked 
with  her  pale  face  and  the  red  ribbon  in  her  hair ;  very  pretty, 
but  Cecil  feared,  as  he  looked  into  her  dark  hazel  eyes,  a  little 
wearied  and  worn-out,  for  it  was  her  music-lesson  day,  as  he  well 
remembered.  Her  music-lesson  day  !  Ethel  Sutherland  to  give 
music-lessons  to  some  wretched  squealing  children  at  the  West- 
end,  when  all  John  Cann's  wealth  was  lying  there,  uncounted,  only 
waiting  for  him  and  her  to  take  it  and  enjoy  it !  The  bare  thought 
was  a  perfect  purgatory  to  him.  He  must  get  that  two  hundred 
pounds  to-night,  or  give  up  the  enterprise  altogether. 

'  Well,  Ethel  darling,'  he  said  tenderly,  taking  her  pretty  little 
hand  in  his ;  '  you  look  tired,  dearest.  Those  horrid  children 
have  been  bothering  you  again.  How  I  wish  we  two  were  married, 
and  you  were  well  out  of  it ! ' 

Ethel  smiled  a  quiet  smile  of  resignation.  c  They  are  rather 
trying,  Cecil,'  she  said  gently,  *  especially  on  days  when  one  has 
got  a  headache  ;  but  after  all,  I'm  very  glad  to  have  the  work  to 
do  ;  it  helps  such  a  lot  to  eke  out  our  little  income.  We  have  so 
very  little,  you  know,  even  for  two  lonely  women  to  live  upon  in 
simple  little  lodgings  like  these,  that  I'm  thankful  I  can  do  some- 
thing to  help  dear  Aunt  Emily,  who's  really  goodness  itself.  You 
see,  after  all,  I  get  very  well  paid  indeed  for  the  lessons.' 

«  Ethel,'  Cecil  Mitford  said  suddenly,  thinking  it  better  to  dash 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  business,  '  I've  come  round  this  evening 
to  talk  with  you  about  a  means  by  which  you  can  add  a  great  deal 
with  perfect  safety  to  your  little  income.  Not  by  lessons,  Ethel 
darling ;  not  by  lessons.  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  working  away 
the  pretty  tips  off  those  dear  little  fingers  of  yours  with  strum- 
ming scales  on  the  piano  for  a  lot  of  stupid,  gawky  schoolgirls  ; 
it's  by  a  much  simpler  way  than  that;  I  know  of  a  perfectly  safe 
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investment  for  that  three  hundred  that  you've  got  in  New  Zealand 
Four  per  cents.  Can  you  not  have  heard  that  New  Zealand  securi- 
ties are  in  a  very  shaky  way  just  at  present  ?  ' 

'  Very  shaky,  Cecil  ?  '  Ethel  answered  in  surprise.  '  Why,  Mr. 
Cartwright  told  me  only  a  week  ago  they  were  as  safe  as  the  Bank 
of  England ! ' 

4  Mr.  Cartwright's  an  ignorant  old  martinet,'  Cecil  replied 
vigorously.  '  He  thinks  because  the  stock's  inscribed  and  the 
dividends  are  payable  in  Threadneedle  Street  that  the  Colony  of 
New  Zealand's  perfectly  solvent.  Now,  I'm  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
and  I  know  a  great  deal  better  than  that.  New  Zealand  has 
over-borrowed,  I  assure  you  ;  quite  over-borrowed  ;  and  a  serious 
fall  is  certain  to  come  sooner  or  later.  Mark  my  words,  Ethel 
darling  :  if  you  don't  sell  out  those  New  Zealand  Fours,  you'll  find 
your  three  hundred  has  sunk  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  rather  less 
than  no  time  !  ' 

Ethel  hesitated  and  looked  at  him  in  astonishment.  '  That's 
very  queer,'  she  said,  <  for  Mr.  Cartwright  wants  me  to  sell  out  my 
little  bit  of  Midland  and  put  it  all  into  the  same  New  Zealands. 
He  says  they're  so  safe  and  pay  so  well.' 

'  Mr.  Cartwright  indeed  ! '  Cecil  cried  contemptuously.  *  What 
means  on  earth  has  he  of  knowing  ?  Didn't  he  advise  you  to  buy 
nothing  but  three  per  cents.,  and  then  let  you  get  some  Portuguese 
Threes  at  50,  which  are  really  sixes,  and  exceedingly  doubtful 
securities  ?  What's  the  use  of  trusting  a  man  like  that,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  No,  Ethel,  if  you'll  be  guided  by  me— and  I  have 
special  opportunities  of  knowing  about  these  things  at  the  Colo- 
nial Office — you'll  sell  out  your  New  Zealands,  and  put  them  into 
a  much  better  investment  that  I  can  tell  you  about.  And  if  I 
were  you,  I'd  say  nothing  about  it  to  Mr.  Cartwright.' 

<  But,  Cecil,  I  never  did  anything  in  business  before  without 
consulting  him  !  I  should  be  afraid  of  going  quite  wrong.' 

Cecil  took  her  hand  in  his  with  real  tenderness.  Though  he 
was  trying  to  deceive  her—for  her  own  good— he  loved  her  dearly 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  and  hated  himself  for  the  deception  he  was 
remorsefully  practising  upon  her.  Yet,  for  her  sake,  he  would  go 
through  with  it.  <  You  must  get  accustomed  to  trusting  me 
instead  of  him,  darling,'  he  said  softly.  <  When  you  are  mine  for 
ever,  as  I  hope  you  will  be  soon,  you  will  take  my  advice,  of 
course,  in  all  such  matters,  won't  you  ?  And  you  may  as  well 
begin  by  taking  it  now.  I  have  great  hopes,  Ethel,  that  before 
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very  long  my  circumstances  will  be  so  much  improved  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  marry  you — I  hardly  know  how  quickly  ;  perhaps  even 
before  next  Christmas.  But  meanwhile,  darling,  I  have  some- 
thing to  break  to  you  that  I  dare  say  will  grieve  you  a  little  for 
the  moment,  though  it's  for  your  ultimate  good,  birdie,  for  your 
ultimate  good.  The  Colonial  Office  people  have  selected  me  to  go  to 
Jamaica  on  some  confidential  Government  business,  which  may 
keep  me  there  for  three  months  or  so.  It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  be 
away  from  you  so  long,  Ethel ;  but  if  I  manage  the  business  suc- 
cessfully— and  I  shall,  I  know — I  shall  get  promoted  when  I  come 
back,  well  promoted,  perhaps  to  the  chief  clerkship  in  the  Depart- 
ment ;  and  then  we  could  marry  comfortably  almost  at  once.' 

4  Oh,  Cecil !  To  Jamaica  !  How  awfully  far !  And  suppose 
you  were  to  get  yellow  fever  or  something.' 

4  But  I  won't,  Ethel ;  I  promise  you  I  won't,  and  I'll  guarantee 
it  with  a  kiss,  birdie  ;  so  now,  that's  settled.  And  then,  consider 
the  promotion !  Only  three  months,  probably,  and  when  I  come 
back,  we  can  be  actually  married.  It's  a  wonderful  stroke  of  luck, 
and  I  only  heard  of  it  this  morning.  I  couldn't  rest  till  I  came 
and  told  you.' 

Ethel  wiped  a  tear  away  silently,  and  only  answered,  ( If  you're 
glad,  Cecil  dearest,  I'm  glad  too.' 

'  Well,  now,  Ethel,'  Cecil  Mitford  went  on  as  gaily  as  he  could, 
£  that  brings  me  up  to  the  second  point.  I  want  you  to  sell  out  these 
wretched  New  Zealands,  so  as  to  take  the  money  with  me  to 
invest  on  good  mortgages  in  Jamaica.  My  experience  in  West 
Indian  matters — after  three  years  in  the  Department — will 
enable  me  to  lay  it  out  for  you  at  nine  per  cent.,  nine  per  cent., 
observe,  Ethel,  on  absolute  security  of  landed  property.  Planters 
want  money  to  improve  their  estates ;  and  can't  get  it  at  less 
than  that  rate.  Your  three  hundred  would  bring  you  in  twenty- 
seven  pounds,  Ethel ;  twenty-seven  pounds  is  a  lot  of  money  ! ' 

What  could  poor  Ethel  do?  In  his  plausible,  affectionate 
manner — and  all  for  her  own  good,  too — Cecil  talked  her  over 
quickly  between  love  and  business  experience,  coaxing  kisses  and 
nine  per  cent,  interest,  endearing  names  and  knowledge  of  WTest 
Indian  affairs,  till  helpless  little  Ethel  willingly  promised  to  give 
up  her  poor  little  three  hundred,  and  even  arranged  to  meet  Cecil 
secretly  on  Thursday  at  the  Bank  of  England,  about  Colonial 
Office  dinner-hour,  to  effect  the  transfer  on  her  own  account, 
without  saying  a  single  word  about  it  to  Aunt  Emily  or  Mr. 
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Cartwright.  Cecil's  conscience — for  he  had  a  conscience,  though 
he  did  his  best  to  stifle  it— gave  him  a  bitter  twinge  every  now 
and  then,  as  one  question  after  another  drove  him  time  after  time 
into  a  fresh  bit  of  deceit ;  but  he  tried  to  smile  and  smile  and  be 
a  villain  as  unconcernedly  and  lightly  as  possible.  Once  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  when  everything  was  settled,  and 
Cecil  had  talked  about  his  passage,  and  the  important  busi- 
ness with  which  he  was  entrusted,  at  full  length,  a  gleam  of 
suspicion  seemed  to  flash  for  a  single  second  across  poor  Ethel's 
deluded  little  brains.  Jamaica — promotion — three  hundred 
pounds — it  was  all  so  sudden  and  so  connected ;  could  Cecil  him- 
self be  trying  to  deceive  her,  and  using  her  money  for  his  wild 
treasure  hunt  ?  The  doubt  was  horrible,  degrading,  unworthy  of 
her  or  him,  and  yet  somehow  for  a  single  moment  she  could  not 
help  half-unconsciously  entertaining  it. 

<  Cecil,'  she  said,  hesitating,  and  looking  into  the  very  depths 
of  his  truthful  blue  eyes,  '  you're  not  concealing  anything  from 
me,  are  you  ?  It's  not  some  journey  connected  with  John  Cann  ? ' 

Cecil  coughed  and  cleared  his  throat  uneasily,  but  by  a  great 
effort  he  kept  his  truthful  blue  eyes  still  fixed  steadily  on  hers. 
(He  would  have  given  the  world  if  he  might  have  turned  them 
away,  but  that  would  have  been  to  throw  up  the  game  inconti- 
nently.) '  My  darling  Ethel,'  he  said  evasively,  '  how  on  earth  could 
the  Colonial  Office  have  anything  to  do  with  John  Cann  ?  ' 

'Answer  me  yes  or  no,  Cecil;  do  please  answer  me  yes  or 
no.' 

Cecil  kept  his  eyes  still  fixed  immovably  on  hers,  and  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  answered  quickly  '  no.'  It  was  an  awful 
wrench,  and  his  lips  could  hardly  frame  the  horrid  falsehood,  but 
for  Ethel's  sake  he  answered  *  no.' 

'  Then  I  know  I  can  trust  you,  Cecil/  she  said,  laying  her  head 
for  forgiveness  on  his  shoulder.  '  Oh,  how  wrong  it  was  of  me  to 
doubt  you  for  a  second  ! ' 

Cecil  sighed  uneasily,  and  kissed  her  white  forehead  without  a 
single  word. 

6  After  all,'  he  thought  to  himself,  as  he  walked  back  to  his 
lonely  lodgings  late  that  evening,  '  I  need  never  tell  her  anything 
about  it.  I  can  pretend,  when  I've  actually  got  John  Cann's 
treasure,  that  I  came  across  the  clue  accidentally  while  I  was  in 
Jamaica ;  and  I  can  lay  out  three  hundred  of  it  there  in  mortgages  ; 
and  she  need  never  know  a  single  word  about  my  innocent  little 
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deception.  But  indeed  in  the  pride  and  delight  of  so  much 
money,  all  our  own,  she'll  probably  never  think  at  all  of  her  poor 
little  paltry  three  hundred.' 

III. 

It  was  an  awfully  long  time,  that  eighteen  days  at  sea,  on  the 
Royal  Mail  Steamship  <  Don,'  bound  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  with 
John  Cann's  secret  for  ever  on  one's  mind,  and  nothing  to  do  all 
day,  by  way  of  outlet  for  one's  burning  energy,  but  to  look,  hour 
after  hour,  at  the  monotonous  face  of  the  seething  water.  But  at 
last  the  journey  was  over;  and  before  Cecil  Mitford  had  been 
twenty-four  hours  at  Date  Tree  Hall,  the  chief  hotel  in  Kingston, 
he  had  already  hired  a  boat  and  sailed  across  the  baking  hot  har- 
bour to  Port  Royal,  to  look  in  the  dreary,  sandy  cemetery  for  any 
sign  or  token  of  John  Cann's  grave. 

An  old  grey-haired  negro,  digging  at  a  fresh  grave,  had  charge 
of  the  cemetery,  and  to  him  Cecil  Mitford  at  once  addressed  himself, 
to  find  out  whether  any  tombstone  about  the  place  bore  the  name 
of  John  Cann.  The  old  man  turned  the  name  over  carefully  in 
his  stolid  brains,  and  then  shook  his  heavy  grey  head  with  a  decided 
negative.  i  Massa  John  Cann,  sah,'  he  said  dubiously  :  '  Massa 
John  Cann;  it  don't  nobody  buried  here  by  de  name  ob  Massa 
John  Cann.  I  sartin,  sah,  becase  I's  sexton  in  dis  here  cemetry 
dese  fifty  year,  an'  I  know  de  grabe  ob  ebbery  buckra  gentleman 
iat  ebber  buried  here  since  I  fuss  came.' 

Cecil  Mitford  tossed  his  head  angrily.  <  Since  you  first  came, 
my  good  man,'  he  said  with  deep  contempt.  'Since  you  first 
came !  Why,  John  Cann  was  buried  here  ages  and  ages  before 
you  yourself  were  ever  born  or  thought  of.' 

The  old  negro  looked  up  at  him  inquiringly.  There  is  nothing 
a  negro  hates  like  contempt;  and  he  answered  back  with  a  disdainful 
tone :  '  Den  I  can  find  out  if  him  ebber  was  buried  here  at  all,  as  well  as 
you,  sah.  We  has  register  here,  we  don't  ignorant  heathen.  I  has 
register  in  de  church  ob  ebbery  pusson  dat  ebber  buried  in  dis  cemetry 
from  de  berry  beginnin — from  de  year  ob  de  great  earthquake  itself. 
What  year  dis  Massa  John  Cann,  him  die  now  ?  What  year  him  die  ? ' 

Cecil  pricked  up  his  ears  at  the  mention  of  the  register,  and 
answered  eagerly,  <In  the  year  1669.' 

The  old  negro  sat  down  quietly  on  a  flat  tomb,  and  answered 
with  a  smile  of  malicious  triumph :  c  Den  you  is  ignorant  know- 
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nuffin  pusson  for  a  buckra  gentleman,  for  true,  sah,  if  you  tink 
you  will  find  him  grabe  in  dis  here  cemetry.  Don't  you  nebber 
read  your  history  book,  dat  all  Port  Royal  drowned  in  de  great 
earthquake  ob  de  year  1692?  We  has  register  here  for  ebbery 
year,  from  de  year  1692  downward  ;  but  de  grabes,  and  de  cemetry, 
and  de  register,  from  de  year  1692  upward,  him  all  swallowed  up 
entirely  in  de  great  earthquake,  bress  de  Lord ! ' 

Cecil  Mitford  felt  the  earth  shivering  beneath  him  at  that 
moment,  as  verily  as  the  Port  Royal  folk  had  felt  it  shiver  in  1692. 
He  clutched  at  the  headstone  to  keep  him  from  falling,  and  sat 
down  hazily  on  the  flat  tomb,  beside  the  grey-headed  old  negro, 
like  one  unmanned  and  utterly  disheartened.  It  was  all  only  too 
true  :  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  John  Cann's  life,  and  of 
West  Indian  affairs  generally,  how  on  earth  could  he  ever  have 
overlooked  it  ?  John  Cann's  grave  lay  buried  five  fathoms  deep, 
no  doubt,  under  the  blue  waters  of  the  Caribbean  :  and  it  was  for 
this  that  he  had  madly  thrown  up  his  Colonial  Office  appointment, 
for  this  that  he  had  wasted  Ethel's  money,  for  this  that  he  had 
burdened  his  conscience  with  a  world  of  lies ;  all  to  find  in  the 
end  that  John  Cann's  secret  was  hidden  under  five  fathoms  of 
tropical  lagoon,  among  the  scattered  and  waterlogged  ruins  of 
Old  Port  Royal.  His  fortitude  forsook  him  for  a  single  moment, 
and  burying  his  face  in  his  two  hands,  there,  under  the  sweltering 
midday  heat  of  that  deadly  sandbank,  he  broke  down  utterly, 
and  sobbed  like  a  child  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  now  softened 
old  negro  sexton. 

IV. 

It  was  not  for  long,  however.  Cecil  Mitford  had  at  least  one 
strong  quality,  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance.  All  was 
not  yet  lost :  if  need  were,  he  would  hunt  for  John  Cann's  tomb 
in  the  very  submerged  ruins  of  Old  Port  Royal.  He  looked  up 
once  more  at  the  puzzled  negro,  and  tried  to  bear  this  bitter  down- 
fall of  all  his  hopes  with  manful  resignation. 

At  that  very  moment,  a  tall  and  commanding-looking  man,  of 
about  sixty,  with  white  hair  but  erect  figure,  walked  slowly  from 
the  coco-nut  grove  on  the  sand-spit  into  the  dense  and  tangled  pre- 
cincts of  the  cemetery.  He  was  a  brown  man,  a  mulatto  apparently, 
but  his  look  and  bearing  showed  him  at  once  for  a  person  of  edu- 
cation and  distinction  in  his  own  fashion.  The  old  sexton  rose  up 
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respectfully  as  the  stranger  approached,  and  said  to  him,  in  a  very 
different  tone  from  that  in  which  he  had  addressed  Cecil  Mitford, 
6  Marnin,  sah ;  marnin,  Mr.  Barclay.  Dis  here  buckra  gentleman 
from  Englan',  him  come  'quiring  in  de  cemetry  after  de  grabe  of 
pusson  dat  dead  before  de  great  earthquake.  What  for  him  come 
here  like-a-dat  on  fool's  errand,  eh,  sah  ?  What  for  him  not  larn 
before  him  come  dat  Port  Koyal  all  gone  drowned  in  de  year 
1692?' 

The  new-comer  raised  his  hat  slightly  to  Cecil  Mitford,  and 
spoke  at  once  in  the  grave  gentle  voice  of  an  educated  and  culti- 
vated mulatto.  '  You  wanted  some  antiquarian  information  about 
the  island,  sir;  some  facts  about  some  one  who  died  before  the 
Port  Royal  earthquake  ?  You  have  luckily  stumbled  across  the 
right  man  to  help  you ;  for  I  think  if  anything  can  be  recovered 
about  anybody  in  Jamaica,  I  can  aid  you  in  recovering  it.  Whose 
grave  did  you  want  to  see  ?  ' 

Cecil  hardly  waited  to  thank  the  polite  stranger,  but  blurted 
out  at  once,  *  The  grave  of  John  Cann,  who  died  in  1669.' 

The  stranger  smiled  quietly.  i  What,  John  Cann,  the  famous 
buccaneer ! '  he  said,  with  evident  delight.  '  Are  you  interested 
in  John  Cann  ? ' 

'  I  am,'  Cecil  answered  hastily.  '  Do  you  know  anything  about 
him?' 

6 1  know  all  about  him,'  the  tall  mulatto  replied.  « All  about 
him  in  every  way.  He  was  not  buried  at  Port  Royal  at  all.  He 
intended  to  be,  and  gave  orders  to  that  effect ;  but  his  servants 
had  him  buried  quietly  elsewhere,  on  account  of  some  dispute 
with  the  Governor  of  the  time  being,  about  some  paper  which  he 
desired  to  have  placed  in  his  coffin.' 

6  Where,  where  ? '  Cecil  Mitford  gasped  out  eagerly,  clutching 
at  this  fresh  straw  with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  drowning  man. 

'  At  Spanish  Town,'  the  stranger  answered  calmly.  '  I  know 
his  grave  there  well  to  the  present  day.  If  you  are  interested  in 
Jamaican  antiquities,  and  would  like  to  come  over  and  see  it,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  you  the  tomb.  That  is  my  name.'  And 
he  handed  Cecil  Mitford  his  card,  with  all  the  courteous  dignity 
of  a  born  gentleman. 

Cecil  took  the  card  and  read  the  name  on  it :  <  The  Hon.  Charles 
Barclay,  Leigh  Caymanas,  Spanish  Town.'  How  his  heart  bounded 
again  that  minute !  Proof  was  accumulating  on  proof,  and  luck 
on  luck !  After  all,  he  had  tracked  down  John  Cann's  grave ; 
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and  the  paper  was  really  there,  buried  in  his  coffin.  He  took  the 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket  and  wiped  his  damp  brow  with  a 
feeling  of  unspeakable  relief.  Ethel  was  saved,  and  they  might 
still  enjoy  John  Cann's  treasure. 

Mr.  Barclay  sat  down  beside  him  on  the  stone  slab,  and  began 
talking  over  all  he  knew  about  John  Cann's  life  and  actions.  Cecil 
affected  to  be  interested  in  all  he  said,  though  really  he  could  think 
of  one  thing  only :  the  treasure,  the  treasure,  the  treasure.  But 
he  managed  also  to  let  Mr.  Barclay  see  how  much  he  too  knew 
about  the  old  buccaneer:  and  Mr.  Barclay,  who  was  a  simple- 
minded  learned  enthusiast  for  all  that  concerned  the  antiquities  of 
his  native  island,  was  so  won  over  by  this  display  of  local  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  a  stranger  and  an  Englishman,  that  he  ended 
by  inviting  Cecil  over  to  his  house  at  Spanish  Town,  to  stop  as 
long  as  he  was  able.  Cecil  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
that  very  afternoon,  with  a  beating  heart,  he  took  his  place  in  the 
lumbering  train  that  carried  him  over  to  the  final  goal  of  his 
Jamaican  expedition. 


V. 

In  a  corner  of  the  Cathedral  grave-yard  at  Spanish  Town,  over- 
hung by  a  big  spreading  mango-tree,  and  thickly  covered  by  prickly 
scrub  of  agave  and  cactus,  the  white-haired  old  mulatto  gentleman 
led  Cecil  Mitford  up  to  a  water- worn  and  weathered  stone,  on 
which  a  few  crumbling  letters  alone  were  still  visible.  Cecil 
kneeled  down  on  the  bare  ground,  regardless  of  the  sharp  cactus 
spines  that  stung  and  tore  his  flesh,  and  began  clearing  the  moss 
and  lichen  away  from  the  neglected  monument.  Yes,  his  host 
was  right !  right,  right,  right,  indubitably.  The  first  two  letters 
were  Io,  then  a  blank  where  others  were  obliterated,  and  then  came 
ANN.  That  stood  clearly  for  IOHN  CANN.  And  below  he  could 
slowly  make  out  the  words,  *  Born  at  .  .  vey  Tra  .  .  .  Devon  .  .' 
with  an  illegible  date,  'Died  at  P.  .  .  Royal,  May  12, 
1669.'  Oh,  great  heavens,  yes.  John  Cann's  grave  !  John  Cann's 
grave !  John  Cann's  grave !  Beyond  any  shadow  or  suspicion  of 
mistake,  John  Cann  and  his  precious  secret  lay  buried  below  that 
mouldering  tombstone. 

That  very  evening  Cecil  Mitford  sought  out  and  found  the 
Spanish  Town  gravedigger.  He  was  a  solemn-looking  middle- 
aged  black  man,  with  a  keen  smart  face,  not  the  wrong  sort  of 
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man,  Cecil  Mitford  felt  sure,  for  such  a  job  as  the  one  he  con- 
templated. Cecil  didn't  beat  about  the  bush  or  temporise  with 
him  in  any  way.  He  went  straight  to  the  point,  and  asked  the 
man  outright  whether  he  would  undertake  to  open  John  Cann's 
grave,  and  find  a  paper  that  was  hidden  in  the  coffin.  The  grave- 
digger  stared  at  him,  and  answered  slowly,  '  I  don't  like  de  job, 
sah  ;  I  don't  like  de  job.  Perhaps  Massa  John  Cann's  ghost,  him 


come  and  trouble  me  for  dat :  I  don't  going  to  do  it.  What  you 
gib  me,  sah  ;  how  much  you  gib  me  ?  ' 

Cecil  opened  his  purse  and  took  out  of  it  ten  gold  sovereigns. 
<  I  will  give  you  that,'  he  said,  <  if  you  can  get  me  the  paper  out 
of  John  Cann's  coffin.' 

The  negro's  eyes  glistened,  but  he  answered  carelessly,  'I 
don't  tink  I  can  do  it,  I  don't  want  to  open  grabe  by  night,  and 
if  I  open  him  by  day,  de  magistrates  dem  will  hab  me  up  for 
desecration  ob  interment.  But  I  can  do  dis  for  you,  sah.  If  you 
like  to  wait  till  some  buckra  gentleman  die — John  Cann  grabe 
among  de  white  man  side  in  de  grabeyard — I  will  dig  grabe  along- 
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side  ob  John  Cann  one  day,  so  let  you  come  yourself  in  de  night 
and  take  what  you  like  out  ob  him  coffin.  I  don't  go  meddle  with 
coffin  myself,  to  make  de  John  Cann  duppy  trouble  me,  and  magi- 
strate send  me  off  about  me  business.' 

It  was  a  risky  thing  to  do,  certainly,  but  Cecil  Mitford  closed 
with  it,  and  promised  the  man  ten  pounds  if  ever  he  could  recover 
John  Cann's  paper.  And  then  he  settled  down  quietly  at  Leigh 
Caymanas  with  his  friendly  host,  waiting  with  eager  anxious 
expectation — till  some  white  person  should  die  at  Spanish  Town. 

What  an  endless,  aimless  time  it  seemed  to  wait  before  any- 
body could  be  comfortably  buried !  Black  people  died  by  the 
score,  of  course:  there  was  a  small-pox  epidemic  on,  and  they 
went  to  wakes  over  one  another's  dead  bodies  in  wretched  hovels 
among  the  back  alleys,  and  caught  the  infection  and  sickened  and 
died  as  fast  as  the  wildest  imagination  could  wish  them :  but  then, 
they  were  buried  apart  by  themselves  in  the  pauper  part  of  the 
Cathedral  cemetery.  Still,  no  white  man  caught  the  small-pox, 
and  few  mulattoes  ;  they  had  all  been  vaccinated,  and  nobody  got 
ill  except  the  poorest  negroes.  Cecil  Mitford  waited  with  almost 
fiendish  eagerness  to  hear  that  some  prominent  white  man  was 
dead  or  dying. 

A  month,  six  weeks,  two  months,  went  slowly  past,  and  still 
nobody  of  consequence  in  all  Spanish  Town  fell  ill  or  sickened 
Talk  about  tropical  diseases !  why,  the  place  was  abominably, 
atrociously,  outrageously  healthy.  Cecil  Mitford  fretted  and  fumed 
and  worried  by  himself,  wondering  whether  he  would  be  kept  there 
for  ever  and  ever,  waiting  till  some  useless  nobody  chose  to  die. 
The  worst  of  it  all  was,  he  could  tell  nobody  his  troubles : 
he  had  to  pretend  to  look  unconcerned  and  interested,  and  listen 
to  all  old  Mr.  Barclay's  stories  about  Maroons  and  buccaneers  as  if 
he  really  enjoyed  them. 

At  last,  after  Cecil  had  been  two  full  months  at  Spanish  Town, 
he  heard  one  morning  with  grim  satisfaction  that  yellow  fever 
had  broken  out  at  Port  Antonio.  Now  yellow  fever,  as  he  knew 
full  well,  attacks  only  white  men,  or  men  of  white  blood :  and 
Cecil  felt  sure  that  before  long  there  would  be  somebody  white 
dead  in  Spanish  Town.  Not  that  he  was  really  wicked  or  malevolent 
or  even  unfeeling  at  heart ;  but  his  wild  desire  to  discover  John 
Cann's  treasure  had  now  overridden  every  better  instinct  of  his 
nature,  and  had  enslaved  him,  body  and  soul,  till  he  could  think 
of  nothing  in  any  light  save  that  of  its  bearing  on  his  one  mad 
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imagination.  So  he  waited  a  little  longer,  still  more  eagerly  than 
before,  till  yellow  fever  should  come  to  Spanish  Town. 

Sure  enough  the  fever  did  come  in  good  time,  and  the  very 
first  person  who  sickened  with  it  was  Cecil  Mitford.  That  was  a 
contingency  he  had  never  dreamt  of,  and  for  the  time  being  it 
drove  John  Cann's  treasure  almost  out  of  his  fevered  memory. 
Yet  not  entirely,  even  so,  for  in  his  delirium  he  raved  of  John 
Cann  and  his  doubloons  till  good  old  Mr.  Barclay,  nursing  at  his 
bedside  like  a  woman,  as  a  tender-hearted  mulatto  always  will 
nurse  any  casual  young  white  man,  shook  his  head  to  himself  and 
muttered  gloomily  that  poor  Mr.  Mitford  had  overworked  his  brain 
sadly  in  his  minute  historical  investigations. 

For  ten  days  Cecil  Mitford  hovered  fitfully  between  life  and 
death,  and  for  ten  days  good  old  Mr.  Barclay  waited  on  him,  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  as  devotedly  as  any  mother  could  wait  upon 
her  first-born.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  began  to  mend  slowly ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  crisis  was  over  he  forgot  forthwith  all  about  his 
illness,  and  thought  once  more  of  nothing  on  earth  save  only  John 
Cann's  treasure.  Was  anybody  else  ill  of  the  fever  in  Spanish 
Town  ?  Yes,  two,  but  not  dangerously.  Cecil's  face  fell  at  that 
saving  clause,  and  in  his  heart  he  almost  ventured  to  wish  it  had 
been  otherwise.  He  was  no  murderer,  even  in  thought ;  but  John 
Cann's  treasure !  John  Cann's  treasure !  John  Cann's  treasure  ! 
What  would  not  a  man  venture  to  do  or  pray,  in  order  that  he 
might  become  the  possessor  of  John  Cann's  treasure ! 

As  Cecil  began  to  mend,  a  curious  thing  happened  at  Leigh 
Caymanas,  contrary  to  almost  all  the  previous  medical  experience 
of  the  whole  island.  Mr.  Barclay,  though  a  full  mulatto  of  half 
black  blood,  suddenly  sickened  with  the  yellow  fever.  He  had 
worn  himself  out  with  nursing  Cecil,  and  the  virus  seemed  to  have 
got  into  his  blood  in  a  way  that  it  would  never  have  done  under 
other  circumstances.  And  when  the  doctor  came  to  see  him,  he 
declared  at  once  that  the  symptoms  were  very  serious.  Cecil 
hated  and  loathed  himself  for  the  thought ;  and  yet,  in  a  horrid, 
indefinite  way,  he  gloated  over  the  possibility  of  his  kind  and 
hospitable  friend's  dying.  Mr.  Barclay  had  tended  him  so  care- 
fully that  he  almost  loved  him  ;  and  yet,  with  John  Cann's  treasure 
before  his  very  eyes,  in  a  dim,  uncertain,  awful  fashion,  he  almost 
looked  forward  to  his  dying.  But  where  would  he  be  buried? 
that  was  the  question.  Not,  surely,  among  the  poor  black  people 
in  the  pauper  comer.  A  man  of  his  host's  distinction  and  position 
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would  certainly  deserve  a  place  among  the  most  exalted  white 
graves — near  the  body  of  Grovernor  Modyford ,  and  not  far  from  the 
tomb  of  John  Cann  himself. 

Day  after  day  Mr.  Barclay  sank  slowly  but  surely,  and  Cecil, 
weak  and  hardly  convalescent  himself,  sat  watching  by  his  bed- 
side, and  nursing  him  as  tenderly  as  the  good  brown  man  had 
nursed  Cecil  himself  in  his  turn  a  week  earlier.  The  young  clerk 
was  no  hard-hearted  wretch  who  could  see  a  kind  entertainer  die 
without  a  single  passing  pang  ;  he  felt  for  the  grey  old  mulatto  as 
deeply  as  he  could  have  felt  for  his  own  brother,  if  he  had  had 
one.  Every  time  there  was  a  sign  of  suffering  or  feebleness,  it 
went  to  Cecil's  heart  like  a  knife — the  very  knowledge  that  on  one 
side  of  his  nature  he  wished  the  man  to  die,  made  him  all  the 
more  anxious  and  careful  on  the  other  side  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  save  him,  if  possible,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  his  sufferings. 
Poor  old  man!  it  was  horrible  to  see  him  lying  there,  parched 
with  fever  and  dying  by  inches ;  but  then — John  Cann's  treasure, 
John  Cann's  treasure,  John  Cann's  treasure!  every  shade  that 
passed  over  the  good  mulatto's  face  brought  Cecil  Mitford  a  single 
step  nearer  to  the  final  enjoyment  of  John  Cann's  treasure. 


VI. 

On  the  evening  when  the  Hon.  Charles  Barclay  died,  Cecil 
Mitford  went  out,  for  the  first  time  after  his  terrible  illness,  to 
speak  a  few  words  in  private  with  the  negro  sexton.  He  found 
the  man  lounging  in  the  soft  dust  outside  his  hut,  and  ready  enough 
to  find  a  place  for  the  corpse  (which  would  be  buried  next  morn- 
ing, with  the  ordinary  tropical  haste),  close  beside  the  spot  actually 
occupied  by  John  Cann's  coffin.  All  the  rest,  the  sexton  said  with 
a  horrid  grin,  he  would  leave  to  Cecil. 

At  twelve  o'clock  of  a  dark  moonless  night,  Cecil  Mitford,  still 
weak  and  ill,  but  trembling  only  from  the  remains  of  his  fever,  set 
out  stealthily  from  the  dead  man's  low  bungalow  in  the  outskirts 
of  Spanish  Town,  and  walked  on  alone  through  the  unlighted, 
unpaved  streets  of  the  sleeping  city  to  the  Cathedral  precinct. 
Not  a  soul  met  or  passed  him  on  the  way  through  the  lonely  alleys ; 
not  a  solitary  candle  burned  anywhere  in  a  single  window.  He 
carried  only  a  little  dark  lantern  in  his  hand,  and  a  very  small  pick 
that  he  had  borrowed  that  same  afternoon  from  the  negro  sexton. 
Stumbling  along  through  the  unfamiliar  lanes,  he  saw  at  last  the 
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great  black  mass  of  the  gaunt  ungainly  Cathedral,  standing  out 
dimly  against  the  hardly  less  black  abyss  of  night  that  formed  the 
solemn  background.  But  Cecil  Mitford  was  not  awed  by  place  or 
season;  he  could  think  only  of  one  subject,  John  Cann's  treasure. 
He  groped  his  way  easily  through  scrub  and  monuments  to  the 
far  corner  of  the  churchyard ;  and  there,  close  by  a  fresh  and  open 
grave,  he  saw  the  well-remembered,  half-effaced  letters  that  marked 
the  mouldering  upright  slab  as  John  Cann's  gravestone.  Without 
a  moment's  delay,  without  a  touch  of  hesitation,  without  a  single 
tinge  of  womanish  weakness,  he  jumped  down  boldly  into  the  open 
grave  and  turned  the  light  side  of  his  little  lantern  in  the  direction 
of  John  Cann's  undesecrated  coffin. 

A  few  strokes  of  the  pick  soon  loosened  the  intervening  earth 
sufficiently  to  let  him  get  at  a  wooden  plank  on  the  nearer  side  of 
the  coffin.  It  had  mouldered  away  with  damp  and  age  till  it  was 
all  quite  soft  and  pliable ;  and  he  broke  through  it  with  his  hand 
alone,  and  saw  lying  within  a  heap  of  huddled  bones,  which  he 
knew  at  once  for  John  Cann's  skeleton.  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances, such  a  sight,  seen  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  all  the  awesome 
accessories  of  time  and  place,  would  have  chilled  and  appalled 
Cecil  Mitford's  nervous  blood ;  but  he  thought  nothing  of  it  all 
now ;  his  whole  soul  was  entirely  concentrated  on  a  single  idea 
— the  search  for  the  missing  paper.  Leaning  over  toward  the 
breach  he  had  made  into  John  Cann's  grave,  he  began  groping 
about  with  his  right  hand  on  the  floor  of  the  coffin.  After  a 
moment's  search  his  fingers  came  across  a  small  rusty  metal  object, 
clasped,  apparently,  in  the  bony  hand  of  the  skeleton.  He  drew 
it  eagerly  out ;  it  was  a  steel  snuff-box.  Prising  open  the  corroded 
hinge  with  his  pocket-knife,  he  found  inside  a  small  scrap  of  dry 
paper.  His  fingers  trembled  as  he  held  it  to  the  dark  lantern ; 
oh,  heavens,  success !  success !  it  was,  it  was — the  missing 
document ! 

He  knew  it  in  a  moment  by  the  handwriting  and  the  cypher ! 
He  couldn't  wait  to  read  it  till  he  went  home  to  the  dead  man's 
house ;  so  he  curled  himself  up  cautiously  in  Charles  Barclay's 
open  grave,  and  proceeded  to  decipher  the  crabbed  manuscript  as 
well  as  he  was  able  by  the  lurid  light  of  the  lantern.  Yes,  yes,  it 
was  all  right :  it  told  him  with  minute  and  unmistakable  detail  the 
exact  spot  in  the  valley  of  the  Bovey  where  John  Cann's  treasure 
lay  securely  hidden.  Not  at  John  Cann's  rocks  on  the  hilltop,  as 
the  local  legend  untruly  affirmed — John  Cann  had  not  been  such 
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an  unguarded  fool  as  to  whisper  to  the  idle  gossips  of  Bovey  the 
spot  where  he  had  really  buried  his  precious  doubloons — but  down 
in  the  valley  by  a  bend  of  the  river,  at  a  point  that  Cecil  Mitford 
had  known  well  from  his  childhood  upward.  Hurrah!  hurrah! 
the  secret  was  unearthed  at  last,  and  he  had  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  go  home  to  England  and  proceed  to  dig  up  John  Cann's 
treasure ! 

So  he  cautiously  replaced  the  loose  earth  on  the  side  of  the  grave, 
and  walked  back,  this  time  bold  and  erect,  with  his  dark  lantern 
openly  displayed  (for  it  mattered  little  now  who  watched  or  followed 
him),  to  dead  Charles  Barclay's  lonely  bungalow.  The  black  ser- 
vants were  keening  and  wailing  over  their  master's  body,  and 
nobody  took  much  notice  of  the  white  visitor.  If  they  had,  Cecil 
Mitford  would  have  cared  but  little,  so  long  as  he  carried  John 
Cann's  last  dying  directions  safely  folded  in  his  leather  pocket- 
book. 

Next  day,  Cecil  Mitford  stood  once  more  as  a  chief  mourner 
beside  the  grave  he  had  sat  in  that  night  so  strangely  by  himself : 
and  before  the  week  was  over  he  had  taken  his  passage  for  England 
in  the  Eoyal  Mail  Steamer  c  Tagus,'  and  was  leaving  the  coco-nut 
groves  of  Port  Royal  well  behind  him  on  the  port  side.  Before 
him  lay  the  open  sea,  and  beyond  it,  England,  Ethel,  and  John 
Cann's  treasure. 

TIL 

It  had  been  a  long  job  after  all  to  arrange  fully  the  needful 
preliminaries  for  the  actual  search  after  John  Cann's  buried 
doubloons.  First  of  all,  there  was  Ethel's  interest  to  pay,  and  a 
horrid  story  for  Cecil  to  concoct — all  false,  of  course,  worse  luck  to 
it — about  how  he  had  managed  to  invest  her  poor  three  hundred 
to  the  best  advantage.  Then  there  was  another  story  to  make  good 
about  three  months'  extra  leave  from  the  Colonial  Office.  Next 
came  the  question  of  buying  the  land  where  John  Cann's  trea- 
sure lay  hidden,  and  this  was  really  a  matter  of  very  exceptional 
and  peculiar  difficulty.  The  owner — pig-headed  fellow ! — didn't 
want  to  sell,  no  matter  how  much  he  was  offered,  because  the  corner 
contained  a  clump  of  trees  that  made  a  specially  pretty  element  in 
the  view  from  his  dining-room  windows.  His  dining-room  windows, 
forsooth  !  What  on  earth  could  it  matter,  when  John  Cann's 
treasure  was  at  stake,  whether  anything  at  all  was  visible  or  other- 
wise from  his  miserable  dining-room  windows  ?  Cecil  was  positively 
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appalled  at  the  obstinacy  and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  poor 
squireen,  who  could  think  of  nothing  at  all  in  the  whole  world  but 
his  own  ridiculous  antiquated  windows.  However,  in  the  end,  by 
making  his  bid  high  enough,  he  was  able  to  induce  this  obstructive 
old  curmudgeon  to  part  with  his  triangular  little  corner  of  land  in 
the  bend  of  the  river.  Even  so,  there  was  the  question  of  pay- 
ment :  absurd  as  it  seemed,  with  all  John  Cann's  money  almost  in 
his  hands,  Cecil  was  obliged  to  worry  and  bother  and  lie  and  in- 
trigue for  weeks  together  in  order  to  get  that  paltry  little  sum  in 
hard  cash  for  the  matter  of  payment.  Still,  he  raised  it  in  the  end : 
raised  it  by  inducing  Ethel  to  sell  out  the  remainder  of  her  poor 
small  fortune,  and  cajoling  Aunt  Emily  into  putting  her  name  to  a 
bill  of  sale  for  her  few  worthless  bits  of  old-fashioned  furniture. 
At  last,  after  many  delays  and  vexatious  troubles,  Cecil  found  him- 
self the  actual  possessor  of  the  corner  of  land  wherein  lay  buried 
John  Cann's  treasure. 

The  very  first  day  that  Cecil  Mitford  could  call  that  coveted 
piece  of  ground  his  own,  he  could  not  restrain  his  eagerness  (though 
he  knew  it  was  imprudent  in  a  land  where  the  unjust  law  of 
treasure-trove  prevails),  but  he  must  then  and  there  begin  covertly 
digging  under  the  shadow  of  the  three  big  willow-trees,  in  the 
bend  of  the  river.  He  had  eyed  and  measured  the  bearings  so 
carefully  already  that  he  knew  the  very  spot  to  a  nail's  breadth 
where  John  Cann's  treasure  was  actually  hidden.  He  set  to  work 
digging  with  a  little  pick  as  confidently  as  if  he  had  already  seen 
the  broad  doubloons  lying  there  in  the  strong  box  that  he  knew 
enclosed  them.  Four  feet  deep  he  dug,  as  John  Cann's  instructions 
told  him ;  and  then,  true  to  the  inch,  his  pick  struck  against  a 
solid  oaken  box,  well  secured  with  clamps  of  iron.  Cecil  cleared 
all  the  dirt  away  from  the  top,  carefully,  not  hurriedly,  and  tried 
with  all  his  might  to  lift  the  box  out,  but  all  in  vain.  It  was  far 
too  heavy,  of  course,  for  one  man's  arms  to  raise :  all  that  weight 
of  gold  and  silver  must  be  ever  so  much  more  than  a  single  pair  of 
hands  could  possibly  manage.  He  must  try  to  open  the  lid  alone, 
so  as  to  take  the  gold  out,  a  bit  at  a  time,  and  carry  it  away  with 
him  now  and  again,  as  he  was  able,  covering  the  place  up  carefully 
in  between,  for  fear  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor. 
How  abominably  unjust  it  seemed  to  him  at  that  moment— the 
legal  claim  of  those  two  indolent  hostile  powers  !  to  think  that  after 
he,  Cecil  Mitford,  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  labour  in  adventur- 
ously hunting  up  the  whole  trail  of  John  Cann's  secret,  two  idle 
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irresponsible  participators  should  come  in  at  the  end,  if  they  could, 
to  profit  entirely  by  his  ingenuity  and  his  exertions  ! 

At  last,  by  a  great  effort,  he  forced  the  rusty  lock  open,  and 
looked  eagerly  into  the  strong  oak  chest.  How  his  heart  beat  with 
slow,  deep  throbs  at  that  supreme  moment,  not  with  suspense, 
for  he  knew  he  should  find  the  money,  but  with  the  final  realisation 
of  a  great  hope  long  deferred !  Yes,  there  it  lay,  in  very  truth, 
all  before  him — great  shining  coins  of  old  Spanish  gold — gold, 
gold,  gold,  arranged  in  long  rows,  one  coin  after  another,  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  broad  oak  box.  He  had  found  it,  he  had  found 
it,  he  had  really  found  it !  After  so  much  toilsome  hunting,  after 
so  much  vain  endeavour,  after  so  many  heart-breaking  disappoint- 
ments, John  Cann's  treasure  in  very  truth  lay  open  there  actually 
before  him  ! 

For  a  few  minutes,  eager  and  frightened  as  he  was,  Cecil  Mit- 
ford  did  not  dare  even  to  touch  the  precious  pieces.  In  the  great- 
ness of  his  joy,  in  the  fierce  rush  of  his  overpowering  emotions, 
he  had  no  time  to  think  of  mere  base  everyday  gold  and  silver. 
It  was  the  future  and  the  ideal  that  he  beheld,  not  the  piled-up 
heaps  of  filthy  lucre.  Ethel  was  his,  wealth  was  his,  honour  was 
his !  He  would  be  a  rich  man  and  a  great  man  now  and  hence- 
forth for  ever !  Oh,  how  he  hugged  himself  in  his  heart  on  the 
wise  successful  fraud  by  which  he  had  induced  Ethel  to  advance 
him  the  few  wretched  hundreds  he  needed  for  his  ever-memorable 
Jamaican  journey !  How  he  praised  to  himself  his  own  courage, 
and  ingenuity,  and  determination,  and  inexhaustible  patience ! 
How  he  laughed  down  that  foolish  conscience  of  his  that  would 
fain  have  dissuaded  him  from  his  master-stroke  of  genius !  He 
deserved  it  all,  he  deserved  it  all !  Other  men  would  have  flinched 
before  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  voyage  to  Jamaica,  would  have 
given  up  the  scent  for  a  fool's  errand  in  the  cemetery  at  Port 
Eoyal,  would  have  shrunk  from  ransacking  John  Cann's  grave  at 
dead  of  night  in  the  Cathedral  precincts  at  Spanish  Town,  would 
have  feared  to  buy  the  high-priced  corner  of  land  at  Bovey  Tracy 
on  a  pure  imaginative  speculation.  But  he,  Cecil  Mitford,  had 
had  the  boldness  and  the  cleverness  to  do  it  every  bit,  and  now, 
wisdom  was  justified  of  all  her  children.  He  sat  for  five  minutes 
in  profound  meditation  on  the  edge  of  the  little  pit  he  had  dug, 
gloating  dreamily  over  the  broad  gold  pieces,  and  inwardly  admir- 
ing his  own  bravery  and  foresight  and  indomitable  resolution. 
What  a  magnificent  man  he  really  was — a  worthy  successor  of  those 
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great  freebooting,  buccaneering,  filibustering  Devonians  of  the 
grand  Elizabethan  era!  To  think  that  the  work-a-day  modern 
world  should  ever  have  tried  to  doom  him,  Cecil  Mitford,  with  his 
splendid  enterprise  and  glorious  potentialities,  to  a  hundred  and 
eighty  a  year  and  a  routine  clerkship  at  the  Colonial  Office ! 

After  a  while,  however,  mere  numerical  cupidity  began  to  get 
the  better  of  this  heroic  mood,  and  Cecil  Mitford  turned  somewhat 
languidly  to  the  vulgar  task  of  counting  the  rows  of  doubloons. 
He  counted  up  the  foremost  row  carefully,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  perceived,  to  his  intense  surprise,  that  the  row  behind  was 
not  gold,  but  mere  silver  Mexican  pistoles.  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  looked  again,  but  the  fact  was  unmistakable ;  there  was  only 
one  row  of  yellow  gold  in  the  top  layer,  and  all  the  rest  was  merely 
bright  and  glittering  silver.  Strange  that  John  Cann  should  have 
put  coins  of  such  small  value  near  the  top  of  his  box :  the  rest  of 
the  gold  must  certainly  be  in  successive  layers  down  further.  He 
lifted  up  the  big  gold  doubloons  in  the  first  row,  and  then,  to  his 
blank  horror  and  amazement,  came  to — not  more  gold,  not  more 
silver,  but — but — but — ay,  incredible  as  it  seemed,  appalling, 
horrifying — a  wooden  bottom  ! 

Had  John  Cann,  in  his  care  and  anxiety,  put  a  layer  of  solid 
oak  between  each  layer  of  gold  and  silver?  Hardly  that ;  the  oak 
was  too  thick.  In  a  moment  Cecil  Mitford  had  taken  out  all  the 
coins  of  the  first  tier,  and  laid  bare  the  oaken  bottom.  A  few  blows 
of  the  pick  loosened  the  earth  around,  and  then,  oh  horror,  oh 
ghastly  disappointment,  oh  unspeakable  heart-sickening  revelation, 
the  whole  box  came  out  entire.  It  was  only  two  inches  deep  alto- 
gether, including  the  cover — it  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  shallow  tray 
or  saucer,  something  like  the  sort  of  thin  wooden  boxes  in  which 
sets  of  dessert-knives  or  fish-knives  are  usually  sold  for  wedding 
presents ! 

For  the  space  of  three  seconds  Cecil  Mitford  could  not  believe 
his  eyes,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  flash  of  awful  vividness,  the 
whole  terrible  truth  flashed  at  once  across  his  staggering  brain. 
He  had  found  John  Cann's  treasure  indeed — the  John  Cann's  treasure 
of  base  actual  reality :  but  the  John  Cann's  treasure  of  his  fervid 
imagination,  the  John  Cann's  treasure  he  had  dreamt  of  from  his 
boyhood  upward,  the  John  Cann's  treasure  he  had  risked  all  to 
find  and  to  win,  did  not  exist,  could  not  exist,  and  never  had  existed 
at  all  anywhere  !  It  was  all  a  horrible,  incredible,  unthinkable 
delusion  !  The  hideous  fictions  he  had  told  would  every  one  be 
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now  discovered ;  Ethel  would  be  ruined ;  Aunt  Emily  would  be 
ruined;  and  they  would  both  know  him,  not  only  for  a  fool,  a 
dreamer,  and  a  visionary,  but  also  for  a  gambler,  a  thief,  and  a  liar. 

In  his  black  despair  he  jumped  down  into  the  shallow  hole  once 
more,  and  began  a  second  time  to  count  slowly  over  the  accursed 
dollars.  The  whole  miserable  sum — the  untold  wealth  of  John 
Cann's  treasure — would  amount  altogether  to  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds 'of  modern  sterling  English  money.  Cecil 
Mitford  tore  his  hair  as  he  counted  it  in  impotent  self-punishment; 
two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  he  had  expected  at  least  as 
many  thousands  !  He  saw  it  all  in  a  moment.  His  wild  fancy  had 
mistaken  the  poor  outcast  hunted- down  pirate  for  a  sort  of  ideal 
criminal  millionaire ;  he  had  erected  the  ignorant,  persecuted  John 
Cann  of  real  life,  who  fled  from  the  king's  justice  to  a  nest  of 
chartered  outlaws  in  Jamaica,  into  a  great  successful  naval  com- 
mander, like  the  Drake  or  Hawkins  of  actual  history.  The  whole 
truth  about  the  wretched  solitary  old  robber  burst  in  upon  him 
now  with  startling  vividness ;  he  saw  him  hugging  his  paltry  two 
hundred  pounds  to  his  miserly  old  bosom,  crossing  the  sea  with  it 
stealthily  from  Jamaica,  burying  it  secretly  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
at  Bovey,  quarrelling  about  it  with  his  peasant  relations  in  England, 
as  the  poor  will  often  quarrel  about  mere  trifles  of  money,  and 
dying  at  last  with  the  secret  of  that  wretched  sum  hidden  in  the 
snuff-box  that  he  clutched  with  fierce  energy  even  in  his  lifeless 
skeleton  fingers.  It  was  all  clear,  horribly,  irretrievably,  unmis- 
takably clear  to  him  now ;  and  the  John  Cann  that  he  had  once 
followed  through  so  many  chances  and  changes  had  faded  away  at 
once  into  absolute  nothingness,  now  and  for  ever ! 

If  Cecil  Mitford  had  known  a  little  less  about  John  Cann's  life 
and  exploits  he  might  still  perhaps  have  buoyed  himself  up  with 
the  vain  hope  that  all  the  treasure  was  not  yet  unearthed — that 
there  were  more  boxes  still  buried  in  the  ground,  more  doubloons 
still  hidden  further  down  in  the  unexplored  bosom  of  the 
little  three-cornered  field.  But  the  words  of  John  Cann's  own 
dying  directions  were  too  explicit  and  clear  to  admit  of  any  such 
gloss  or  false  interpretation.  'In  a  strong  oaken  chest,  bound 
round  with  iron,  and  buried  at  four  feet  of  depth  in  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Home  Croft,  at  Bovey,'  said  the  document, 
plainly ;  there  was  no  possibility  of  making  two  out  of  it  in  any 
way.  Indeed,  in  that  single  minute,  Cecil  Mitford's  mind  had 
undergone  a  total  revolution,  and  he  saw  the  John  Cann  myth  for 
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the  first  time  in  his  life  now  in  its  true  colours.  The  bubble  had 
burst,  the  halo  had  vanished,  the  phantom  had  faded  away,  and 
the  miserable  squalid  miserly  reality  stood  before  him  with  all  its 
vulgar  nakedness  in  their  place.  The  whole  panorama  of  John 
Cann's  life,  as  he  knew  it  intimately  in  all  its  details,  passed  before 
his  mind's  eye  like  a  vivid  picture,  no  longer  in  the  brilliant  hues 
of  boyish  romance,  but  in  the  dingy  sordid  tones  of  sober  fact. 
He  had  given  up  all  that  was  worth  having  in  this  world  for  the 
sake  of  a  poor  gipsy  pirate's  penny-saving  hoard. 

A  weaker  man  would  have  swallowed  the  disappointment  or 
kept  the  delusion  still  to  his  dying  day.  Cecil  Mitford  was  made 
of  stronger  mould.  The  ideal  John  Cann's  treasure  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  body  and  soul;  and  now  that  John  Cann's 
treasure  had  faded  into  utter  nonentity — a  paltry  two  hundred 
pounds — the  whole  solid  earth  had  failed  beneath  his  feet,  and 
nothing  was  left  before  him  but  a  mighty  blank.  A  mighty  blank. 
Blank,  blank,  blank.  Cecil  Mitford  sat  there  on  the  edge  of  the 
pit,  with  his  legs  dangling  over  into  the  hollow  where  John  Cann's 
treasure  had  never  been,  gazing  blankly  out  into  a  blank  sky,  with 
staring  blank  eyeballs  that  looked  straight  ahead  into  infinite 
space  and  saw  utterly  nothing. 

How  long  he  sat  there  no  one  knows ;  but  late  at  night,  when 
the  people  at  the  Eed  Lion  began  to  miss  their  guest,  and  turned 
out  in  a  body  to  hunt  for  him  in  the  corner  field,  they  found  him 
sitting  still  on  the  edge  of  the  pit  he  had  dug  for  the  grave  of  his 
own  hopes,  and  gazing  still  with  listless  eyes  into  blank  vacancy. 
A  box  of  loose  coin  lay  idly  scattered  on  the  ground  beside  him. 
The  poor  gentleman  had  been  struck  crazy,  they  whispered  to  one 
another;  and  so  indeed  he  had :  not  raving  mad  with  acute  insanity, 
but  blankly,  hopelessly,  and  helplessly  imbecile.  With  the  loss  of 
John  Cann's  treasure  the  whole  universe  had  faded  out  for  him  into 
abject  nihilism.  They  carried  him  home  to  the  inn  between  them 
on  their  arms,  and  put  him  to  bed  carefully  in  the  old  bedroom, 
as  one  might  put  a  new-born  baby. 

The  Lord  of  the  Manor,  when  he  came  to  hear  the  whole  pitiful 
story,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wretched  doubloons ;  the 
curse  of  blood  was  upon  them,  he  said,  and  worse  than  that ;  so 
the  Treasury,  which  has  no  sentiments  and  no  conscience,  came  in 
at  the  end  for  what  little  there  was  of  John  Cann's  unholy 
treasure. 
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VIII. 

In  the  County  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Devon  there  was 
one  quiet  impassive  patient,  who  was  always  pointed  out  to  horror- 
loving  visitors,  because  he  had  once  been  a  gentleman,  and  had  a 
strange  romance  hanging  to  him  still,  even  in  that  dreary  refuge 
of  the  destitute  insane.  The  lady  whom  he  had  loved  and  robbed 

all  for  her  own  good — had  followed  him  down  from  London  to 

Devonshire ;  and  she  and  her  aunt  kept  a  small  school,  after  some 
struggling  fashion,  in  the  town  close  by,  where  many  kind-hearted 
squires  of  the  neighbourhood  sent  their  little  girls,  while  they 
were  still  very  little,  for  the  sake  of  charity,  and  for  pity  of  the 
sad,  sad  story.  .  One  day  a  week  there  was  a  whole  holiday — 
Wednesday  it  was — for  that  was  visiting  day  at  the  County  Asylum ; 
and  then  Ethel  Sutherland,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  walked 
round  with  her  aunt  to  the  gloomy  gateway  at  ten  o'clock,  and  sat 
as  long  as  she  was  allowed  with  the  faded  image  of  Cecil  Mitford, 
holding  his  listless  hand  clasped  hard  in  her  pale  white  fingers,  and 
looking  with  sad  eager  anxious  eyes  for  any  gleam  of  passing  re- 
cognition in  his.  Alas,  the  gleam  never  came  (perhaps  it  was  better 
so),  Cecil  Mitford  looked  always  straight  before  him  at  the  blank 
whitewashed  walls,  and  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  thought  of 
nothing,  from  week's  end  to  week's  end. 

Ethel  had  forgiven  him  all;  what  will  not  a  loving  woman 
forgive  ?  Nay,  more,  had  found  excuses  and  palliations  for  him 
which  quite  glossed  over  his  crime  and  his  folly.  He  must  have 
been  losing  his  reason  long  before  he  ever  went  to  Jamaica,  she 
said ;  for  in  his  right  mind  he  would  never  have  tried  to  deceive 
her  or  himself  in  the  way  he  had  done.  Did  he  not  fancy  he  was 
sent'  out  by  the  Colonial  Office,  when  he  had  really  gone  without 
leave  or  mission  ?  And  did  he  not  persuade  her  to  give  up  her 
money  to  him  for  investment,  and  after  all  never  invest  it  ?  What 
greater  proofs  of  insanity  could  you  have  than  those  ?  And  then 
that  dreadful  fever  at  Spanish  Town,  and  the  shock  of  losing  his 
kind  entertainer,  worn  out  with  nursing  him,  had  quite  completed 
the  downfall  of  his  reason.  So  Ethel  Sutherland,  in  her  pure 
beautiful  woman's  soul,  went  on  believing,  as  steadfastly  as  ever, 
in  the  faith  and  the  goodness  of  that  Cecil  Mitford  that  had  never 
been.  His  ideal  had  faded  out  before  the  first  touch  of  dis- 
illusioning fact;  hers  persisted  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  rudest 
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assaults  that  the  plainest  facts  could  make  upon  it.  Thank  heaven 
for  that  wonderful  idealising  power  of  a  good  woman,  which  enables 
her  to  walk  unsullied  through  this  sordid  world,  unknowing  and 

unseeing. 

At  last  one  night,  one  terrible  windy  night  in  December,  Ethel 
Sutherland  was  wakened  from  her  sleep  in  the  quiet  little  school- 
house  by  a  fearful  glare  falling  fiercely  upon  her  bedroom  window. 
She  jumped  up  hastily  and  rushed  to  the  little  casement  to  look 
out  towards  the  place  whence  the  glare  came.  One  thought  alone 
rose  instinctively  in  her  white  little  mind— Could  it  be  at  Cecil's 


Asylum?  Oh,  horror,  yes;  the  whole  building  was  in  flames, 
and  if  Cecil  were  taken — even  poor  mad  imbecile  Cecil — what, 
what  on  earth  would  then  be  left  her  ? 

Huddling  on  a  few  things  hastily,  anyhow,  Ethel  rushed  out 
wildly  into  the  street,  and  ran  with  incredible  speed  where  all  the 
crowd  of  the  town  was  running  together,  towards  the  blazing  Asylum. 
The  mob  knew  her  at  once,  and  recognised  her  sad  claim ;  they 
made  a  little  lane  down  the  surging  mass  for  her  to  pass  through, 
till  she  stood  beside  the  very  firemen  at  the  base  of  the  gateway. 
It  was  an  awful  sight—  poor  mad  wretches  raving  and  imploring  at 
the  windows,  while  the  firemen  plied  their  hose  and  brought 
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their  escapes  to  bear  as  best  they  were  able  on  one  menaced  tier 
after  another.  But  Ethel  saw  or  heard  nothing,  save  in  one  third- 
floor  window  of  the  right  wing,  where  Cecil  Mitford  stood,  no  longer 
speechless  and  imbecile,  but  calling  loudly  for  help,  and  flinging 
his  eager  arms  wildly  about  him.  The  shock  had  brought  him  back 
his  reason,  for  the  moment  at  least :  oh,  thank  God,  thank  God, 
he  saw  her,  he  saw  her ! 

With  a  sudden  wild  cry  Ethel  burst  from  the  firemen  who  tried 
to  hold  her  back,  leaped  into  the  burning  building  and  tore  up  the 
blazing  stairs,  blinded  and  scorched,  but  by  some  miracle  not  quite 
suffocated,  till  she  reached  the  stone  landing  on  the  third  story. 
Turning  along  the  well-known  corridor,  now  filled  with  black 
wreaths  of  stifling  smoke,  she  reached  at  last  Cecil's  ward,  and 
flung  herself  madly,  wildly  into  his  circling  arms. .  For  a  moment 
they  both  forgot  the  awful  death  that  girt  them  round  on  every 
side,  and  Cecil,  rising  superior  to  himself,  cried  only,  '  Ethel,  Ethel, 
Ethel,  I  love  you  ;  forgive  me  ! '  Ethel  pressed  his  hand  in  hers 
gently,  and  answered  in  an  agony  of  joy,  *  There  is  nothing  to 
forgive,  Cecil ;  I  can  die  happy  now,  now  that  I  have  once  more 
heard  you  say  you  love  me,  you  love  me.' 


IX. 

Near  a  quiet  town  in  North  Wales  a  little  four-roomed  cottage 
fronts  the  road,  with  a  garden  full  of  sweet  old-fashioned  flowers, 
and  a  small  porch  covered  with  long  sprays  of  clematis  and  clam- 
bering roses.  Though  it  is  but  a  wee  house,  once  a  labourer's 
home,  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  its  quiet  refinement  and  simple 
unpretentiousness  bespeaks  at  once  the  presence  of  straitened  cul- 
ture. The  Mitfords  who  live  there  are  indeed  far  from  rich ;  but 
the  husband,  who  is  understood  in  the  neighbourhood  to  have 
been  a  great  invalid,  is  employed  by  the  Eecord  Office  and  the 
Master  of  the  Eolls,  in  deciphering  many  antique  manuscripts, 
a  form  of  specialist  work  for  which  he  seems  naturally  to  possess 
a  remarkable  aptitude.  For  knowledge  of  the  handwriting  and 
personal  history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  fact,  he  has  no 
rival  in  all  England.  As  an  expert,  to  be  sure,  his  work  is  not 
over-well  paid ;  but  his  earnings  suffice  to  keep  himself  and  Ethel 
in  modest  comfort ;  and  as  long  as  Ethel  is  happy,  what  other 
care  or  desire  in  the  world  has  Cecil  Mitford  ? 

For  he  sees  it  all  now :  he  knows  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that 
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he  has  won  a  treasure  far  greater  and  truer  than  John  Cann's, 
which  last,  indeed,  he  never  allows  his  mind  for  one  moment  to 
rest  upon,  ever  since  that  awful  night  at  the  Devon  Asylum.  He 
has  learnt  his  lesson  by  a  terrible  and  bitter  experience,  it  is  true : 
but  he  has  learnt  it  thoroughly ;  and  he  has  come  out  a  new  man 
from  the  fiery  ordeal.  After  all,  mad  as  was  that  wild  episode  of 
his  youth,  there  is  more  possibility  of  good  left  in  Cecil  Mitford 
than  in  nine  out  of  ten  excellent,  stereotyped,  eminently  respect- 
able young  men,  who  have  never  given  their  families  one  moment's 
anxiety  from  the  day  they  cut  their  first  teeth  onward.  He  has 
still  energy,  ability,  enthusiasm,  profound  knowledge  of  a  special 
period :  and  when  his  day's  work  at  the  crabbed  manuscripts  from 
the  office  is  over,  he  turns  with  almost  as  much  intensity  of  eager- 
ness as  ever  to  his  unfinished  History  of  England  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeeth  centuries.  Competent  judges  who  have  seen  the 
first  few  chapters,  which  deal  with  the  magnificent  awakening  of 
the  English  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  western  world  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth,  are  of  opinion  that  Cecil  Mitford's  work  will  yet 
breach  over,  not  unworthily,  the  great  gap  now  left  vacant  between 
Froude  and  Macaulay. 

And  Ethel  ?  Well,  Ethel  still  loves  him  and  believes  in  him 
as  fondly  as  ever.  No  shadow  of  doubt  or  mistrust  has  ever  risen 
for  one  moment  to  darken  the  inner  light  of  her  woman's  trust- 
fulness. So  deep  and  unquestioning  is  her  faith  that  Cecil  feels 
it  like  a  perpetual  external  conscience,  constraining  him  for  ever 
in  future  to  live  up  to  her  higher  ideal  of  his  own  nature.  A  good 
woman  can  do  wonderful  things ;  in  this  case,  she  has  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  changing  altogether  Cecil  Mitford's  character.  And  yet, 
who  shall  say  so  ?  for  even  in  the  days  when  he  was  going  most 
pitifully  astray  he  fancied  in  his  own  heart  he  was  doing  it  all  for 
Ethel,  for  Ethel,  for  Ethel.  Even  then,  there  was  in  him  some- 
thing a  little  better  than  mere  sordid  abject  selfishness.  What 
he  once  wickedly  and  foolishly  tried  to  do  for  her  by  crooked  and 
tortuous  methods,  he  is  now  doing  in  a  more  honest  and  straight- 
forward fashion  by  slow  and  steady  hard  work.  And  still  the 
burden  of  his  whole  life  is  that  old  one — for  Ethel,  for  Ethel,  for 
Ethel.  In  the  consciousness  that  he  is  at  last  making  that  pure 
and  beautiful  soul  serenely  and  quietly  happy,  Cecil  Mitford  has 
found  for  himself  something  far  more  satisfying  than  John  Cann's 
never-buried  treasure. 
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WE  have  recently  heard  much  concerning  the  Wonderland  of 
Wyoming — that  amazing  volcanic  region  where  thousands  of 
active  geysers  spout  ceaselessly  or  intermittingly  as  the  case  may 
be — where  the  hills  are  rainbow-tinted  by  the  extraordinary  de- 
posits of  mineral  waters,  where  rivers  which  might  justly  be  de- 
scribed as  infernal  rush  through  deep  chasms  betwixt  cyclopean 
cliffs,  from  whose  every  crevice  rise  columns  of  white  steam, 
escaping  with  deafening  roar  or  shrill  whistle — strange  features, 
in  truth,  to  adorn  a  recreation  ground — and  altogether  marvellous 
is  this  majestic  national  park,  which  takes  its  name,  The  Yellow- 
stone, from  one  of  the  mighty  rivers  which  rises  within  its 
boundaries — boundaries  which  enclose  a  tract  of  no  less  than 
3,575  square  miles ! 

From  this  Wonderland  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  we  pass 
to  its  counterpart  in  the  province  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
which>  being  off  the  main  line  of  travel,  has  not  been  so  prominently 
brought  before  the  public,  and  yet  is  at  this  moment  quietly  pre- 
paring to  fill  a  very  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  world  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  whatever  years  may  lie  beyond  it. 
For  here,  two  years  ago,  was  formally  commenced  the  building  of 
a  '  City  of  Health,'  a  sanatorium  on  a  vast  scale,  for  the  good  of 
sufferers  from  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

These  geysers  of  New  Zealand  are  not  so  ambitious  in  the 
height  of  their  fountains,  nor  do  the  chemical  deposits  display 
the  same  extraordinary  brilliancy  of  colouring  as  in  Wyoming, 
but  in  other  respects  the  general  character  of  the  country  is 
the  same,  while,  in  addition  to  every  conceivable  display  of  the 
products  of  boiling  mineral  waters,  we  here  find  illustrations  of 
all  phases  of  volcanic  phenomena  of  the  dry  type.  The  sacred 
mountain  Tongariro  is  an  active  volcano,  vomiting  fire  and  smoke 
from  a  mighty  cinder-cone  which  rises  dark  and  bare  from  a  base 
of  perpetual  snow.  Other  volcanoes,  now  extinct  (or  we  may 
more  safely  say  dormant),  show  us  craters  and  lava-streams  of  all 
forms  and  characters — from  the  most  jagged  sea  of  black  lava- 
rocks  to  beds  of  the  finest  volcanic  ash. 

The  volcanic  region  of  New  Zealand's  hot  springs  forms  a 
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belt  averaging  thirty  miles  in  width,  and  extending  over  150 
miles  in  length— that  is  to  say,  it  extends  northward  from  the 
aforesaid  active  volcano  to  the  sea-coast  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Plenty,  reappearing  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  land  at  Wha- 
kari  or  White  Island.  This  is  a  conical  isle,  about  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  simply  the  summit  of  a  great  extinct  volcano, 
which  rises  from  the  ocean  bed,  at  so  steep  an  angle  that  the 
water  close  to  the  shore  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  fathoms 
deep.  The  ancient  crater  is  now  filled  by  a  lake  of  intensely  acid 
mineral  water,  which  is  fed  by  numerous  boiling  springs  and 
intermittent  geysers.  The  analysis  of  this  water  shows  it  to 
contain  very  large  quantities  of  the  sulphates  of  iron,  soda, 
potash,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  ammonia.  Also  silicic,  sul- 
phuric, phosphoric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  with  various  other 
chemical  substances.  This  water  is  too  powerful  to  be  used 
medicinally  in  its  natural  state,  but  may  prove  valuable  in  the 
hands  of  chemists. 

The  cone  only  rises  to  a  height  of  863  feet,  but  it  sends  forth 
volumes  of  steam  which,  in  calm  weather,  float  upwards  in  a 
silvery  column  to  about  2,000  feet,  so  that  the  cloud  canopy  of 
the  White  Island  is  discernible  from  afar,  and  hence  the  isle 
derives  its  name,  otherwise  it  might  more  justly  be  called  the 
Yellow  Isle,  being  chiefly  composed  of  pure  sulphur.  There  is 
indeed  one  geyser  of  liquid  black  mud  at  a  temperature  of  200° 
Fahr.,  but  most  of  the  geysers  and  lakes  which  surround  the  great 
crater  are  sulphurous,  and  banks  of  purest  crystallised  sulphur 
assume  a  green  so  exquisite  as  to  resemble  verdant  meadows. 
These  meadows,  however,  are  traversed  by  boiling  streams,  and 
the  whole  soil  is  so  hot  as  to  render  walking  highly  unpleasant. 

Corresponding  to  the  Great  Yellowstone  Lake  and  Eiver  of  the 
American  Yellowstone  Kegion  are  the  Lake  Taupo  and  the  Wai- 
kato  River  in  the  heart  of  the  New  Zealand  Wonderland.  Both 
are  on  a  smaller  scale,  the,  lake  being  only  about  twenty  by 
thirty  miles  in  extent,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fine  sheet  of  water. 
Though  its  shores  are  generally  low  and  devoid  of  all  beauty  of 
foliage,  it  is  partly  hemmed  in  by  inaccessible  basaltic  cliffs,  which 
rise  precipitously  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  about  700  feet. 
Beyond  it  the  dark  cone  of  Tongariro  towers  to  a  height  of  6,500 
feet,  and  somewhat  more  distant  are  the  triple  snow  peaks  of 
Ruapehu,  the  highest  mountain  on  the  island,  which  attains  to 
9,000  feet.  At  its  base,  in  the  region  known  as  the  Onetapu 
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Desert,  there  are  various  powerful  mineral  springs,  one  of  which  is 
so  strongly  charged  with  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumina  as  to  taint 
the  waters  of  the  Whangaehu  Eiver  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles  in  a  due  southerly  direction.  The 
Waikato  River  rises  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  flows  due 
north,  passing  near  Rota  Aira,  a  small  lake  (1,577  feet  above  the 
sea  level)  at  the  foot  of  the  Pihanga  mountain.  At  Tuku  Tuku, 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  picturesquely  situated  among  fine  old 
forest  trees,  there  is  a  boiling  spring  of  great  repute  for  the  heal- 
ing of  divers  diseases,  and  the  Maoris  travel  long  distances  to 
bathe  in  and  drink  of  its  waters. 

They  have  a  fascinating  legend  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
this  fiery  region,  and  tell  how  the  ancestral  pair  from  whom  they 
all  descend  came  from  the  volcanic  region  of  Hawaii,  bringing 
with  them  a  kindling  of  the  sacred  fire.  This  they  deposited  on 
the  summit  of  Whakari,  the  White  Island,  where  the  wife  re- 
mained to  tend  it,  while  her  husband,  Ngatoroirangi,  '  the  Great 
Runner  from  the  other  world,'  went  inland,  escorted  by  his  sole 
attendant,  a  devoted  slave  called  Ngauruhoe,  i.e. 4  one  who  paddles 
in  foaming  waters.'  They  ascended  Tongariro,  thence  to  survey 
the  land,  but  the  Hawaiian  follower  was  stricken  by  the  cold,  and 
so  fell  ill.  Thereupon  6  the  Great  Runner '  shouted  to  his  wife, 
and  bade  her  hasten  to  bring  the  fire — a  journey  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  The  faithful  spouse  heard  her  lord's  voice  and 
started  forthwith  in  such  hot  haste  that  she  let  many  sparks  fall 
by  the  way,  and  wherever  they  fell,  dropping  through  fissures  into 
the  earth,  there  burst  forth  subterranean  fires,  geysers,  fumaroles, 
or  other  forms  of  volcanic  action.  But  with  all  her  haste  she 
reached  the  summit  of  Tongariro  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  the 
slave,  so  she  laid  the  fire  on  the  mountain,  which  became  a  volcano 
like  those  of  Hawaii,  and  the  principal  crater  still  bears  the  name 
of  Ngauruhoe,  the  strong  rower  who  had  paddled  the  primeval 
canoe  all  the  way  from  Hawaii. 

Still  flowing  north,  the  Waikato  River  enters  Lake  Taupo  at 
its  southernmost  extremity,  1,250  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  this 
point  of  junction  lies  the  native  town  of  Tokaano,  where  a  large 
Maori  population  has  established  itself  in  the  midst  of  an  ex- 
tensive group  of  hot  springs,  some  of  which  are  active  and  some 
quiescent,  some  boiling  and  others  tepid.  These  are  severally 
apportioned  for  bathing,  cooking,  washing  clothes,  and  similar 
domestic  purposes. 

17—5 
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The  favourite  bath,  where  the  villagers  congregate  morning 
and  evening  to  enjoy  the  prolonged  bliss  of  social  bathing,  is  a 
pool  lying  between  two  geysers,  from  which  flows  the  supply  of 
boiling  water,  regulated  by  a  very  simple  artificial  process,  the 
conduit  being  closed  at  will,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  turfs,  or  bundles 
of  fern. 

The  village  is  traversed  by  a  fine  stream  of  clear  cold  water, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  no  wise  affected  by  the  numerous 
boiling  springs  which  bubble  on  either  shore,  and  yet  it  has  been 
estimated  by  Dr.  Hochstetter  that  there  must  be  fully  five  hun- 
dred spots  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  which  eject  either 
steam,  boiling  mud,  or  hot  water ;  indeed,  the  whole  north  side 
of  the  neighbouring  Kakaramea  mountain  seems  to  have  been 
steamed  till  it  has  become  nothing  but  a  mass  of  soft  mud,  with 
a  thin  external  crust  clothed  with  green  scrubby  vegetation 
through  which  boiling  water  and  wreaths  or  columns  of  steam 
escape  by  a  thousand  fissures,  with  continual  noise,  like  the  work- 
ing of  machinery. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  human  beings  should  care  to 
select  such  a  spot  as  a  home,  yet  here  the  great  Maori  chief  Te 
Heu  Heu  chose  to  establish  himself  and  his  tribe;  but  in  1846 
an  awful  avalanche  of  mud  fell  and  engulfed  the  village  of  Te 
Rapa,  with  all  its  inhabitants.  A  son,  however,  escaped  to  bear 
the  honoured  name  of  his  father,  and  traces  back  an  unbroken 
genealogy  for  sixteen  generations,  covering  a  period  of  five  hun- 
dred years. 

For  such  persons  as  do  not  appreciate  hot  mineral  baths,  there 
are  the  cool,  and  exquisitely  clear,  bright  green  waters  of  Lake 
Taupo  and  the  Waikato,  and  here  again  we  wonder  that  these 
should  be  so  little  affected  by  the  seething  cataracts  which  pour 
into  them  from  so  many  boiling  springs,  some  of  which,  overleap- 
ing the  rocky  walls  of  the  river,  deposit  a  wide  crust  of  white 
stalagmite,  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  permanent  petrified 
waterfall. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Lake  Taupo  was  once  a  vast 
crater,  and  that  its  chimney  acts  as  a  subterranean  conduit  for  the 
drainage  of  its  superfluous  waters.  Certain  it  is  that  from  many 
tributary  streams  it  receives  a  very  much  larger  supply  than  it 
discharges  by  the  Waikato,  which  flows  right  through  the  lake, 
and  is  its  only  visible  outlet.  At  the  point  whence  it  resumes  its 
course  there  is  another  native  village,  named  Tapuaeharuru,  i.e. 
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'  The  Kesounding  Footsteps,'  in  allusion  to  the  hollow  rumbling 
noise  produced  by  treading  on  cavernous  ground.  Here  the 
stream  rushes  violently  down  an  exceedingly  deep  but  very  narrow 
gorge,  not  seventy  yards  wide.  So  soon  as  its  rocky  channel  allows 
it  to  expand,  it  assumes  a  breadth  of  about  three  hundred  yards, 
very  still  but  of  great  depth.  A  few  miles  lower  it  is  once  more 
hemmed  in  by  mighty  rock  walls,  and  forces  its  way  through  a 
chasm  barely  thirty  feet  wide,  wherein  the  rushing  torrent  is 
churned  into  snowy  foam,  and  is  then  shot  forth  horizontally,  as 
if  from  a  cannon,  to  fall  at  last  into  a  deep  dark-green  pool  fifty 
feet  below. 

This  fall  is  called  Te  Huka,  i.e.  '  The  Foam,'  and  is  associated 
with  another  legend  of  Maori  daring — or  rather  foolhardiness. 
A  party  of  about  seventy  natives  from  Whanganui  on  the  Taranaki 
sea-coast  came  to  Lake  .Taupo  and  challenged  the  tribe  resident 
at  Tapuaeharuru  to  descend  the  awful  rapids,  and  shoot  the  Huka 
in  their  canoes.  The  challenge  was  refused,  but  the  visitors,  in 
sheer  bravado,  started  on  the  perilous  journey.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  their  long  narrow  canoe  was  swallowed  up  as  soon  as  it 
entered  the  foaming  gorge,  and  only  one  man  (who  contrived  at 
the  last  moment  to  leap  ashore)  was  ever  seen  again. 

In  general,  the  Maoris  have  a  wholesome  respect  for  all  such 
natural  forces.  Thus  they  will  on  no  account  approach  the  isle 
in  the  centre  of  Lake  Taupo,  because  they  say  an  evil  dragon 
dwells  there,  ready  to  swallow  up  any  rash  canoe  which  ventures 
near — a  legend  which  doubtless  refers  to  a  whirlpool  caused  by 
the  rush  of  water  down  the  funnel  of  the  ancient  crater. 

Another  dragon  myth  is  attached  to  the  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Tikitapu,  which  lies  embosomed  in  steep  wooded  hills.  Here 
Tu-wharatoa,  the  St.  George  of  New  Zealand,  did  battle  with 
Taniwha,  the  great  dragon,  which  he  conquered,  but  did  -not  slay, 
only  condemning  it  henceforth  to  live  peacefully  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  ;  so  now,  when  the  storm-swept  lake  is  white  with  crested 
waves,  the  Maoris  say  that  Taniwha  is  turning  over  restlessly, 
weary  of  forced  inaction. 

Again,  as  we  crossed  beautiful  Lake  Tarawera  in  a  Maori  canoe 
paddled  by  fourteen  much  tattooed  natives,  they  halted  beside  a 
rock  where  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  Atua,  or  guardian  spirit 
of  the  lake,  to  ensure  fair  weather.  The  tribute  accepted  was  ex- 
ceedingly moderate,  being  merely  fragments  of  our  luncheon,  but 
the  Atua  was  evidently  satisfied  with  the  attention,  for  we  were 
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favoured  with  glorious  weather.  The  great  mountain  which  over- 
shadows this  lake  is  deemed  so  sacred  that  the  Maoris  have 
hitherto  held  it  strictly  tapu,  and  have  suffered  no  traveller  to  set 
foot  upon  it.  Indeed,  till  within  the  last  two  years,  when  the 
Grovernment  of  New  Zealand  happily  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
they  only  admitted  foreigners  to  this  district  on  sufferance,  and 
guarded  their  rights  most  jealously — as  my  own  small  experience 
went  to  prove,  for  never  have  I  so  narrowly  escaped  getting  into 
hot  water  in  any  country  as  when  I  commenced  sketching  at  the 
Hot  Lake — a  novel  but  attractive  process,  which  at  once  suggested 
to  the  Maori  mind  the  possibility  of  compelling  me  to  pay  the 
tribe  a  royalty  of  51.  for  this  privilege,1  a  precedent  which  I 
was  naturally  not  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  establish  ! 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  aforesaid  village  of 
the  '  Eesounding  Footsteps '  (a  name,  by  the  way,  which  we  find 
again  on  the  shores  of  Roto  Iti — '  The  Small  Lake ')  lie  an  im- 
portant group  of  boiling  springs  and  geysers,  one  of  which  occa- 
sionally ejects  water  with  such  violence  as  to  have  swamped  canoes 
at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards.  Another,  called  '  The  Crow's 
Nest,'  sometimes  sends  up  a  fountain  about  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
This  is  an  intermittent  geyser  ;  indeed,  most  of  these  are  far  more 
active  at  some  seasons  than  others.  The  Tewakaturou  geyser, 
in  its  sportive  youth,  used  to  throw  a  jet  right  across  the  river, 
a  distance  of  130  yards,  but  it  is  now  much  less  energetic,  and 
only  indulges  in  spasmodic  gasps  and  splashes  of  scalding  water. 
So  numerous  are  the  springs  hereabouts  that,  from  certain  points, 
from  sixty  to  eighty  columns  of  steam  can  be  counted,  all  in  sight 
at  the  same  glance.  The  Maoris  classify  the  springs  as  Puias, 
which  are  active  geysers  ;  Ngawhas,  which  are  steaming  springs, 
without  sufficient  energy  to  throw  up  a  jet ;  and  Waiarikis,  which 
include  all  sorts  of  hot  pools  suitable  for  bathing,  and  also,  I  think, 
the  pools  of  liquid  mud  which  are  found  to  have  such  special 
healing  virtue. 

About  twenty  miles  farther  down  the  Waikato  River  is  the 
Maori  town  of  Orakeikorako,  which  is  a  true  hydropathic  estab- 
lishment, being  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  a  group  of  the  most 
remarkable  hot  springs  of  the  country.  At  every  few  yards  boil- 
ing pools  bubble  from  the  ground,  which  is  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  hot  streams.  Columns  of  steam  rise  from  every 

,...I,For  fuller  details  of  the  Wonderland  of   New  Zealand,  see  'At  Home  in 
Fiji,'  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182-288. 
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crevice  in  the  steep  river  banks,  and  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  may 
be  counted  within  a  very  short  distance  one  of  another.  How 
children  can  be  reared  in  the  midst  of  such  dangers  is  indeed  a 
marvel ;  yet  the  little  brown  Maori  huts  are  actually  built  on  the 
mounds  of  snow-white  silica  and  other  chemical  substances  de- 
posited by  the  boiling  waters.  These  produce  curiously  varied 
colouring,  from  the  delicate  primrose  of  sulphur  to  copperas-green 
and  ferruginous  orange,  while  every  shade  of  salmon  and  pale 
rose  colour,  deepening  to  dark  red,  contrast  strangely  with  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  the  silica  and  the  dark  green  of  the  stunted 
vegetation. 

One  of  the  principal  geysers,  which  has  a  temperature  of  about 
202°,  and  is  in  constant  ebullition,  has  formed  a  silicious  terrace — 
or  rather  a  series  of  terraces — extending  right  down  to  the  river's 
brink.  Thus  the  village  is  provided  with  exquisite  white  marble 
baths,  all  fringed  with  deep  stalactites.  One  of  these  forms  a  most 
delightful  natural  arm-chair,  nature-polished  to  a  degree  of  smooth- 
ness which  must  be  felt  to  be  realised ;  and  so  rapid  is  the  deposit 
of  silica  that  the  luxurious  bather,  who  has  reposed  for  half  an 
hour  in  this  delicious  pool,  acquires  a  thin  coating  of  this  trans- 
parent glaze  which  makes  the  skin  feel  so  enchantingly  smooth 
and  soft  as  to  be  rather  suggestive  of  the  silky  plumage  of  a  water- 
bird  (and  what  can  I  suggest  smoother  and  pleasanter  to  the  touch 
than  the  soft  breast-feathers  of  a  wild  duck  in  good  condition  ?). 

One  of  the  attractions  of  this  place  is  an  alum  cave,  where  a 
warm  pool  of  the  loveliest  light-blue  water  is  cradled  in  a  cavern 
all  encrusted  with  crystals  of  pure  white  alum.  The  rock  around 
is  of  a  deep-red  hue,  but  it  is  veiled  by  a  profusion  of  tall,  silvery 
tree-ferns,  growing  in  rank  luxuriance ;  and  nowhere  are  these 
graceful  darlings  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  be  seen  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  such  parts  of  New  Zealand's  primeval  forests  as 
have  escaped  the  too-'  improving '  hand  of  the  settlers.  I  have 
seen  some  which  carried  their  exquisite  crown  of  lacelike  foliage 
on  a  stem  fully  forty  feet  in  height,  forming  a  fairy-like  canopy 
for  a  whole  fern-kingdom  of  humbler  growths.  Fairy-like  indeed 
is  the  scene  when  at  night  the  innumerable  glowworms  light 
their  tiny  lanterns,  and  thousands  of  pale-green  rays  glitter  on 
every  hand. 

The  daintiest  ferns  seem  specially  to  rejoice  in  the  warm, 
steaming  atmosphere  of  the  hot  springs,  on  whose  very  brink  they 
flourish,  therein  finding  conditions  of  well-nigh  tropical  existence. 
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They  clothe  the  margin  of  every  crevice  and  fissure  from  which  rise 
heated  air  and  steam,  so  that  ofttimes  deluded  cattle  and  horses, 
attracted  by  the  lovely  green,  venture  too  close  to  dangerous 
ground,  and  suddenly  disappear,  to  be  no  more  seen. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  soft  verdure  of  the  ferns  and  lycopo- 
diums  which  so  delicately  tapestry  even  the  steepest  cliffs  of  the 
Waikato  Kiver  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  discern  where  the 
clear,  bright  green  of  the  water  blends  with  that  of  the  vegetation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  lovely  Kainbow  Falls,  about  ten 
miles  lower  down  the  river  than  the  last-named  Maori  town 
(Orakeikorako).  Here  the  river  rolls  in  broad  green  waves,  falling 
headlong  over  a  ledge  of  deep-red  rock,  when  it  widens  into  a 
broad  pool,  enfolding  exquisitely  verdant  isles  both  above  and  below 
the  falls.  Just  beyond  this  pool,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  stream, 
bubbles  a  hot  spring,  which  is  made  to  feed  a  native  bathing  tank, 
wherein  the  Maoris  revel  in  cheerful  company,  while  enjoying  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  Kainbow-girdled  Falls  and  the  mountain 
beyond. 

At  about  this  point  the  Waikato  abandons  the  hot-springs 
region,  and  traverses  the  province  of  Auckland  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  But  the  most  important  springs  lie  within  a  great 
circle  just  to  the  north  of  the  Eainbow  Falls ;  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  Pacroa  range  seems  to  be  made  up  of  all  manner  of  boiling 
chemicals,  so  thinly  crusted  over  that  none  but  a  madman  would 
attempt  to  climb  it,  so  brittle  and  crumbling  is  all  the  ground 
from  the  constant  action  of  internal  steam.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  other  sulphurous  gases  and  vapours  rise  in  in- 
termittent clouds  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  range,  and  patches 
of  yellow,  red,  white,  and  grey,  chequering  the  whole  range  from 
base  to  summit,  tell  of  fumaroles  and  mudpools,  solfataras  and 
sulphur  banks. 

Beyond  this  very  horrible  range  of  steaming  mountains  the 
country  is  sprinkled  with  many  lakes,  of  varying  beauty  and 
interest.  First  comes  the  little  Koto  Mahana,  the  Hot  Lake  par 
excellence,  and  by  far  the  most  wonderful  centre  of  all  volcanic 
displays,  for  around  its  shores  are  collected  such  infinitely  varied 
phenomena  that  the  wondering  traveller  scarcely  knows  whether 
the  influences  of  Heaven  or  Hell  preponderate,  so  exquisite  is  the 
dreamlike  loveliness  of  the  snowy  silica  terraces,  where  a  thousand 
waterfalls  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  frozen  and  fringed  with 
icicles,  and  a  thousand  shell-like  baths,  filled  to  the  brim  with  the 
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purest  blue  water,  invite  the  weary  to  luxuriate  in  their  warmth, 
and  acquire  that  delicious  smoothness  of  skin  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  And  yet,  a  few  steps  farther  bring  him  to  such 
repulsive  pools  of  boiling  mud ;  such  strange  volcanoes  throwing 
up  mud  or  brimstone  ;  such  terrible  boiling  pools,  green  or  bright 
yellow,  or  indigo  coloured ;  such  awful  roaring  or  ear-splitting 
whistles  of  steam  from  fissures  in  the  rock,  that  each  moment 
brings  a  new  sensation  of  delight  or  of  horror. 

To  bathe  at  early  dawn  in  one  of  these  fairy-like  white  marble 
baths — choosing  the  exact  temperature  one  prefers,  and  the  ex- 
act depth  of  water  that  suits  swimming  or  non-swimming  powers 
— is  a  bliss  which  one  would  fain  prolong  indefinitely.  Yet  not 
less  comforting  is  the  evening  bath  by  moonlight,  in  the  mudtank, 
which  by  daylight  looks  so  very  unattractive,  but  which  a  wise  old 
Maori  woman  has  carefully  prepared,  at  the  most  approved  tem- 
perature, by  running  in  due  proportions  of  cold  and  boiling  water 
by  means  of  channels  from  neighbouring  springs.  Verily,  for 
weary  wayfarers  no  more  delightful  remedy  could  be  recommended 
than  an  hour  spent  in  a  Roto  Mahana  mud  bath,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  learned  physicians 
will  send  many  of  their  patients  to  try  a  course  of  these,  as  the 
last  and  best  advice  they  have  to  offer. 

The  Maoris,  with  a  faith  born  of  long  experience,  bring  their 
sorely  tried  rheumatic  friends  from  far  and  near :  and  well  are 
their  pains  rewarded,  for  many  who  have  been  crippled  for  years 
are  here  restored  to  comparative  comfort  and  health.  We  saw 
one  poor  lad  who  literally  lived  in  a  mudpool,  just  like  one  of  the 
African  mudfishes.  He  was  suffering  from  an  agonising  hip 
disease,  and  his  friends  had  carried  him  from  afar  to  try  this 
blessed  remedy.  He  certainly  obtained  great  relief  from  lying 
in  the  muddy  water  for  hours,  but,  in  his  weakly  state,  he  very 
naturally  fainted  on  being  removed,  so  his  kindred  thought  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  build  a  hut  over  the  pool,  and 
keep  him  in  it  permanently.  So  there  he  had  already  lain  for 
months,  and  would  probably  remain  until  he  died. 

Some  of  the  boiling  mud-pools  are  horribly  repulsive.  They 
lie  in  great  natural  pits  or  craters,  and,  as  you  stand  on  the  brink 
watching  the  surface  of  black  boiling  mud  slowly  upheave,  with  a 
dull  gurgle,  and  then  burst  in  the  form  of  a  monstrous  bubble, 
you  can  scarcely  repress  a  shudder  at  the  thought  of  how  one  slip 
of  the  foot  on  that  greasy  soil  might  plunge  you  headlong  into 
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that  horrible  pool,  therein  to  be  hopelessly  engulfed.  The  very 
silence  with  which  it  works  is  an  element  of  horror,  contrasting 
with  the  noise  and  energy  of  the  clear  boiling  lakes,  and  the  roar 
of  the  steam-clouds  as  they  escape  from  a  thousand  fissures  in  the 
rocks  and  from  chasms  all  over  the  mountain-sides. 

There  is,  however,  one  mud-lake  in  which  interest  predominates 
over  horror.  It  is  an  expanse  of  half-liquid  grey  mud,  from  the 
surface  of  which  rise  a  multitude  of  small  mud  volcanoes — really 
miniatures,  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  but  each  a 
perfect  model  of  an  ideal  conical  crater,  like  Vesuvius  or  any  other 
volcano  of  graceful  outline.  From  each  little  summit  come  puffs 
of  white  steam,  and  then  a  small  eruption  of  boiling  clay,  which, 
trickling  down  the  surface,  gradually  builds  up  the  tiny  mountain. 

The  Maoris  not  only  absorb  this  chemical  mud  externally,  but 
they  take  large  quantities  internally.  There  are  several  places 
where  a  thick  dark  mud  exudes  from  fissures  in  the  rock,  and 
this  they  have  discovered  to  be  edible,  and  eat  large  handfuls 
with  the  greatest  appreciation.  One  boiling  mud-hole  is  known  as 
the  Porridge  Pot  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  and  the  natives 
who  visit  it  swallow  enough  to  satisfy  any  ordinary  appetite. 

What  with  mud-pools  and  mud  volcanoes,  and  one  large  vol- 
cano of  pure  sulphur,  and  columns  of  steam  rising  on  every  side 
from  the  well-baked  hills,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  lake — what 
with  many-coloured  boiling  pools,  and  the  silvery  whiteness  of 
snowy  terraces,  Koto  Mahana  is,  in  truth,  such  a  centre  of  marvels 
as  seem  to  belong  to  some  creation  other  than  the  steady-going 
world  on  whose  solid  surface  we  live  our  commonplace  lives. 

The  sulphur  volcano  rises  from  the  brink  of  the  lake,  very 
near  the  so-called  'Pink  Terraces,'  which,  in  point  of  fact,  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  '  White  Terraces '  by  a  most  delicate  tinge  of 
pale  salmon  colour,  like  reflected  sunlight  on  snow.  The  sulphur 
volcano  produces  a  most  startling  effect  of  colouring  in  contrast 
with  the  vivid  blue  of  sky  and  lake.  It  is  entirely  yellow— just 
the  colour  of  a  bright  primrose — and  the  great  column  of  steam 
ascending  from  it  is  primrose-hued,  and  all  the  water  near  it  is 
thus  tinted,  while  the  rocks  far  and  near  are  coated  with  a  deposit 
of  pure  sulphur. 

Though  this  was  the  only  spot  where  I  saw  an  actual  volcano 
of  sulphur,  there  are  great  banks  of  it  at  various  points,  notably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Eotorua,  where  sulphur  baths  will 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  attractions  of  the  new  town. 
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But  in  numerous  places  the  rocks  are  traversed  by  sulphur  veins 
— hollow  tubes  through  which  scalding  steam  rises  in  intermittent 
puffs,  depositing  sulphur  crystals  of  exceeding  beauty — in  form 
resembling  the  patterns  of  fairy-frostwork  on  our  windows,  and 
almost  as  perishable  when  touched.  The  colouring  of  the  rocks, 
owing  to  this  sulphur <  yellow-stone,' and  the  presence  of  numerous 
other  mineral  substances,  is  very  wonderful.  Every  variety  of 
vivid  metallic  green,  brown,  red,  and  orange  present  themselves 
by  turn,  and  are  in  some  places  as  intricately  blended  as  in  the 
serpentine  rocks  of  Kynance  on  our  own  Cornish  coast-  rocks 
which,  in  their  strange  combinations  of  scarlet  and  green,  with 
cross  lines  of  black  and  white,  are  to  me  always  suggestive  of  our 
gayest  Scotch  tartans  fossilised  ! 

In  some  places,  rocks  such  as  these  encompass  dark  indigo- 
coloured  pools,  boiling  furiously,  and  lashing  their  rock  walls  with 
white  surf,  while  throwing  up  columns  of  dazzlingly  white  steam. 
Perhaps  the  very  next  lakelet  is  of  the  most  exquisitely  clear 
green,  and,  while  equally  boiling,  rolls  in  green  waves,  to  break  in 
white  foam  on  a  level  shore  of  volcanic  fragments.  Close  by,  we 
often  find  some  quiet  pool  of  cold  water,  showing  how  totally 
unconnected  are  the  water-pipes  in  this  strange  'hydropathic' 
region. 

Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  every  side  rise  the  red  volcanic 
hills,  partially  disintegrated  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  steam,  which 
rises  in  bewildering  clouds  from  the  myriad  fissures  and  the 
multitudinous  boiling  pools  which  lie  hidden  among  the  dark  scrub 
that  clothes  the  hills  in  every  direction — a  low  jungle  composed 
chiefly  of  ti-tree  or  manukau,  a  stunted  tree  resembling  juniper. 
Large  ferns  also  flourish  in  the  warm  steam,  and  some  of  the 
loveliest  grow  on  the  very  brink  of  fissures,  whence  rises  a  hot  damp 
atmosphere  which  probably  deludes  those  delicate  beauties  into  an 
impression  that  they  are  in  the  tropics ! 

So  great  is  the  fascination  of  exploring  this  world  of  wonders, 
never  knowing  what  strange  thing  may  be  suddenly  revealed  to 
one's  amazed  eyes,  that  the  temptation  to  leave  the  beaten  track 
is  almost  irresistible.  But  well  do  the  Maoris  know  the  dangers 
that  surround  every  unwary  footstep,  and  earnestly  do  they  warn 
all  travellers  to  abstain  from  diverging  from  the  footpaths  which 
their  own  experience  has  proved  to  be  secure.  The  fact  is  that 
the  whole  surface  of  the  hills,  which  appears  so  solid,  is,  in  fact,  so 
sodden  by  the  action  of  subterranean  steam  that  it  is  liable  to 
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give  way  under  the  most  cautious  footstep— it  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  a  thin  brittle  crust,  of  the  most  treacherous  character, 
covering  no  one  can  tell  what  variety  of  horrors. 

Of  course,  at  first  it  is  very  difficult  fully  to  realise  how  great 
the  danger  really  is,  and  any  one  accustomed  to  mountain  climb- 
ing is  apt  to  suppose  that  he  can  surely  use  his  own  bump  of 
caution  so  as  to  secure  his  safety.  I  confess  to  having  myself 
been  somewhat  rash  in  this  respect,  and  my  Maori  guide,  finding 
he  could  not  control  my  tendencies  to  rove,  stipulated  that  at 
least  I  should  halt  at  almost  every  step,  to  allow  him  to  cut  large 
branches  of  brushwood,  which,  being  laid  on  the  ground  over  which 
we  had  to  pass,  acted  in  some  measure  like  great  snow-shoes  in 
covering  a  large  space,  and  so  diminishing  our  risk  of  breaking 
through  the  earth's  crust  and  falling  into  whatever  might  lie  below. 

I  suppose  some  latent  sense  of  gallantry  made  my  guide 
stick  to  me  through  these  perilous  wanderings  from  the  strait 
and  narrow  way,  for  in  general  these  men  are  too  wise  to  risk 
their  lives  by  accompanying  rash  travellers,  contenting  themselves 
with  warning  them  of  their  peril,  and  very  few  are  so  foolish  as  to 
diverge  far.  Apart  from  the  probability  of  the  soil  giving  way 
altogether  beneath  one's  feet,  one  is  very  apt  to  become  bewildered 
by  the  ever-moving  clouds  of  steam,  and  the  countless  boiling 
springs  which  are  so  veiled  by  the  rich  fringe  of  overhanging 
ferns  as  to  be  scarcely  visible,  till  they  perhaps  assert  themselves 
by  throwing  out  a  sudden  jet  of  scalding  steam  or  boiling  water. 
So  the  teaching  of  wisdom  is  not  rashly  to  abandon  the  accustomed 
foot-track,  which  marks  a  safe  pathway  amid  many  wonders,  all 
lying  near  the  shores  of  Eoto  Mahana.  I  spent  several  days  of 
delight  in  a  tiny  tent  in  the  dark  scrub  overlooking  this  lake — days 
never  to  be  forgotten,  but  on  which  I  dare  not  venture  to  enlarge. 

Space  only  allows  us  to  glance  at  the  names  of  the  other  lakes. 
There  is  beautiful  Tarawera,  <  the  lake  of  the  burnt  cliffs,'  whose 
rocky  shores  are  fringed  with  fine  old  trees,  and  which  is  over- 
looked by  Mount  Tarawera,  a  huge  bare  table  rock  2,000  feet  in 
height,  sacred  as  the  burial  place  of  the  Arawa  tribe.  Around  this 
large  lake  are  scattered  the  Okataina,  <  the  laughing  lake,'  the 
Okareka,  <  the  pleasant  lake,'  the  Tikitapu,  <  the  Sacred  Land-mark,' 
and  the  Eoto-kakahi,  'the  lake  of  the  fresh-water  mussels.'  The 
last-named  lake  has  latterly  been  indulging  in  curious  freaks,  for 
every  few  days  its  usually  clear  waters  assume  a  dirty  green 
colour,  with  a  most  obnoxious  smell. 
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Farther  north  lies  Koto  Ma,  '  the  white  lake,'  and  Koto  Ehu, 
two  little  lakes  lying  just  beyond  Roto-Iti,  'the  small  lake,' 
which  is  a  very  prettily  wooded  lake,  about  seven  miles  in  length 
by  two  in  width.  It  is  only  separated  by  an  isthmus  half  a  mile 
wide  from  Kotorua,  '  the  second  lake,'  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  newly  commenced  township  of  Kotorua,  which  will  here- 
after undoubtedly  become  a  very  important  sanatorium,  not  only 
for  the  invalids  of  New  Zealand  and  Australasia,  with  their  ever- 
increasing  population,  but  also  for  all  Europeans  scattered  through- 
out the  Pacific,  and  perhaps  even  for  sufferers  from  China  and  India, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  who  have  vainly  sought  renewed  health  at 
many  of  the  most  noted  water-cures  of  Europe  may  henceforth 
look  to  six  months  at  Kotorua  as  the  sovereign  remedy,  reserved 
as  the  last  and  probably  the  best  of  all  national  hydropathics. 

Till  quite  recently,  though  the  Maoris  had  so  far  practically 
experimentalised  as  to  discover  the  special  value  of  certain  pools 
around  which  they  themselves  congregated,  forming  villages  at 
many  spots  besides  those  I  have  mentioned,  there  was  no  sort  of 
accommodation  for  Europeans,  and  only  a  few  brave  souls  mustered 
courage  (in  the  despair  born  of  agony)  to  have  themselves  carried 
to  one  of  these  settlements,  there  to  lodge  in  a  wretched  and  dirty 
Maori  wharre,  or  in  a  little  tent.  Yet  of  these  helpless  cripples, 
who  only  sought  the  cure  when  they  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
last  stage  of  weakness  and  exhaustion,  many  made  such  amazing 
recoveries  as  to  open  a  door  of  hope  to  all.  So  something  was 
done  for  Europeans,  by  establishing  a  great  water-cure  establish- 
ment at  Waiwera,  where,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Auck- 
land, saline  and  alkaline  springs  were  discovered  to  be  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  rheumatic  and  dyspeptic  complaints. 

But  rumours  from  the  interior  of  the  isle  suggested  the  exist- 
ence of  far  more  powerful  springs,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  them ;  and  so  (although  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  New  Zea- 
land, in  1877,  the  citizens  of  Auckland  could  only  give  me  the 
vaguest  information  concerning  them,  and  I  only  met  one  lady 
who  could  tell  me  something  authentic,  from  her  husband  having 
been  to  the  lake  district  as  a  grand  expedition)  I  found  on 
reaching  the  native  town  of  Ohinemutu,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Rotorua,  that  two  tidy  little  hotels  had  already  sprung  up,  each 
being  tenanted  by  a  few  European  invalids  in  quest  of  health, 
who  were  diligently  bathing  and  drinking  of  the  most  approved 
waters.  This  advance-guard  of  the  great  host  of  health-seekers 
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and  travellers  have  so  quickly  been  followed  by  larger  numbers, 
that  five  hotels  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are  now  in  full 
work,  and  others  in  course  of  erection. 

The  little  brown  huts  of  the  Maoris  are  dotted  along  the 
lake  shores  and  up  the  hill-sides,  in  the  very  midst  of  in- 
numerable boiling  springs  of  every  sort,  which  send  up  ceaseless 
steam-clouds,  so  that  the  houses  are  only  seen  fitfully ;  through 
the  veils  of  white  vapour.  So  thin  is  the  crust  of  soil  on  which 
this  strange  village  is  established  that  you  have  only  to  thrust 
a  walking-stick  into  the  ground  and  up  comes  a  puff  of  hot 
air.  Even  here,  as  at  Eoto  Mahana,  each  step  requires  caution,  as 
any  deviation  from  the  narrow  beaten  tracks  which  lead  from 
house  to  house  would  most  likely  plunge  the  careless  foot  into 
some  very  literal  phase  of  hot  water.  There  is  a  pleasing  variety 
in  the  possible  forms  of  danger,  but  not  much  to  choose  between 
them  as  regards  the  certainty  of  pain ! 

And  yet,  although  a  good  many  terrible  accidents  do  occur, 
little  children  by  the  score  are  safely  reared  in  this  strange 
steaming  nursery,  where  nature  does  all  the  household  washing 
and  all  the  cooking  in  natural  steam-pots,  finding  her  own  soap 
into  the  bargain,  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
of  sodium,  and  sulphate  of  soda.  A  very  sad  accident  had  oc- 
curred shortly  before  my  visit,  when  a  little  toddling  child 
had  tumbled  into  the  village  6  laundry  pool,'  where  its  mother 
was  boiling  her  clothes;  but  after  all,  such  things,  grievous 
though  they  be,  do  happen  from  time  to  time  in  British  cottages 
and  wash-tubs.  In  point  of  fact,  the  chapter  of  accidents  at 
Ohinemutu  is  really  wonderfully  short,  all  things  considered ;  and 
the  inhabitants  have  wonderful  advantages  in  the  lightening  of  all 
domestic  labour  consequent  on  the  self-supplying,  self-kindling 
furnaces  which  boil  the  natural  cooking-pots,  so  that  no  care  is 
required  beyond  depositing  food  in  a  flax  bag  and  leaving  it  float- 
ing in  the  nearest  pool  till. dinner-time.  Of  course  it  is  necessary 
to  be  sure  that  the  pool  is  not  strongly  flavoured  with  alum  or 
any  other  trifle  of  that  sort,  but  long  experience  has  taught  the 
people  the  characteristics  of  the  near  pools,  and  which  are  safe  for 
culinary  purposes. 

So  the  human  beings  whose  domestic  cares  are  made  so  easy 
spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  floating  about  pleasantly  in 
warm  pools,  or  immersed  in  mud  baths ;  or  swimming  joyously 
in  their  beautiful  blue  lake,  for  they  are  well-nigh  amphibious, 
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and  fain  would  emulate  the  fame  of  their  beautiful  ancestress 
Hinemoa,  who  on  a  dark  moonless  night  swam  four  miles  to  the 
Mokoia  Isle,  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Eotorua,  there  to  keep  tryst 
with  her  true  love  Tutcnekai — a  legend  much  appreciated  by  her 
descendants. 

When  not  in  the  water,  they  delight  to  lounge  about  on  a 
rude  pavement  of  large  flat  stones,  which  being  laid  above  boiling 
springs  are  always  pleasantly  heated  ;  so  here  the  grave  old  chiefs 
and  their  followers  love  to  recline  in  their  flax  cloaks,  or  blankets, 
discussing  affairs  of  the  village  and  smoking  (alas,  how  unroman- 
tic  !)  common  short  clay  pipes  !  They  have  a  real  council-house, 
however,  and  a  very  curious  place  it  is,  being  all  covered  with  most 
grotesque  carving  of  the  true  Maori  type — hideous  figures,  with 
elaborately  tattooed  faces,  and  oblique  eyes  formed  of  pearl-shell. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  really  old  carving  lie  rotting  on  the 
ground  on  a  green  peninsula  where  once  stood  a  famous  Maori 
pah  (fort),  of  which  there  now  only  remain  a  few  great  wooden 
posts,  with  rudely  carved  heads.  The  place  is  now  used  as  a 
burial-ground,  and  the  grass  grows  vividly  green  above  the  name- 
less mounds,  being  ceaselessly  watered  by  the  steam  which  rises 
from  hot  springs  on  every  side,  and  even  floats  up  in  filmy  breaths 
from  among  the  quiet  graves. 

By  what  process  of  persuasion  the  Maoris  have  at  length  been 
induced  to  resign  their  rights  of  lordship  in  all  this  wonderful 
region  to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  does  not  appear ;  but 
the  practical  result  is  one  on  which  the  vast  multitude  of  rheumatic 
and  other  sufferers  may  well  be  congratulated.  Not  till  1881  was 
the  Government  able  to  obtain  terms  which  should  ensure  to 
settlers  undisturbed  possession  and  perfect  titles  to  land  held 
under  the  Thermal  Springs  Districts  Act  1881,  by  which  three 
separate  blocks  of  land  were  so  made  over  to  her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  thenceforth  all  buying  and  selling,  leasing  and 
building,  should  be  entirely  under  official  control. 

The  native  proprietors  do  not  apparently  resign  their  own 
rights,  for  the  Act  simply  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  act  as 
agent  for  the  native  proprietors  in  dealing  with  intending  lessees, 
and  that  he  shall  treat  with  them  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  by 
the  public  of  all  mineral  and  other  springs,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
waters.  The  Governor  shall  further  lay  out  and  survey  towns, 
suburban  allotments,  farms,  and  dedicate  any  of  the  land  within  a 
district  for  a  park  or  domain,  set  apart  land  as  sites  for  schools  and 
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places  of  worship,  &c.,  'manage  and  control  the  use  of  all  mineral 
springs,  hot  springs,  lakes,  rivers,  and  waters,  and  fix  and 
authorise  the  collection  of  fees  for  the  use  thereof;  erect  pump- 
rooms,  baths,  bath-rooms,  and  other  buildings  for  the  conven- 
ient use  of  the  baths,  springs,  and  lakes.  A  person  authorised 
by  the  Governor  shall  receive  the  licence  fees,  fees  for  springs  or 
baths,  and  all  other  revenue,  and  shall  expend  the  same  in  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  the  town  or  district  whence  the 
fees  and  revenues  arise. 

The  lands  proclaimed  as  being  under  the  Thermal  Springs 
District  Act  are  thus  specified :  first,  a  block  of  about  3,200  acres, 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Kotorua  Lake  ;  secondly,  a  parcel  of 
land  containing  616,890  acres  in  the  counties  of  Tauranga  and 
East  Taupo ;  and  thirdly,  another  parcel  of  land  in  East  Taupo, 
containing  29,900  acres — all  as  delineated  on  the  plans  in  the 
District  Survey  Office,  Auckland. 

Preliminaries  having  been  decided,  no  further  time  was  lost 
in  starting  a  sanatorium  which  should  render  available  the  won- 
derful curative  properties  of  the  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  Rotorua.  The  site  for  the  future  city  was  selected  as 
being  that  most  easy  of  access  from  all  sides  of  the  country,  and 
which,  while  embracing  a  very  large  number  of  very  varied  hot 
springs,  also  presented  the  most  suitable  ground  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  town.  Not  least  among  its  advantages  ranks  the 
prospect  of  the  extension  via  Morrinsville  of  the  existing  Midland 
Railway,  which  will  thus  run  in  an  almost  direct  line  from  Auck- 
land to  Rotorua,  a  distance  of  somewhere  about  160  miles,  and 
as  simple  a  journey  as  that  from  London  to  Brighton. 

At  present  the  expedition  involves  some  trouble,  and  a  good 
deal  of  jolting  over  exceedingly  bad  roads.  The  traveller  has  the 
option  of  going  from  Auckland  to  the  sea-port  of  Tauranga,  either 
by  the  circuitous  coast  route,  or  by  the  easier  (though  still  more 
circuitous)  steamer.  Of  course  the  former  is  the  more  interesting, 
so  on- my  visit  to  the  lake  district  I  took  the  steamer  from  Auck- 
land to  Grahamstown  (a  gold-mining  city),  thence  on -another  day 
by  river  steamer  up  the  beautiful  Thames  River,  to  the  house  of 
a  friend,  who  on  the  following  morning  escorted  me  across  country 
-  a  long  day's  ride  through  very  varied  scenery,  to  Kati-kati,  an 
Irish  settlement,  where  we  were  hospitably  entertained  for  the 
night.  On  the  fourth  day,  having  the  option  of  another  long 
day's  ride  of  nearly  forty  miles,  or  twenty-five  miles  by  boat  down 
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the  lake,  I  chose  the  latter,  and,  after  a  day's  rest  at  Tauranga, 
thence  hired  a  strong  bush  carriage  with  four-horse  team  to  bring 
me  the  last  forty-two  miles  to  Ohinemutu,  on  Lake  Kotorua,  over 
the  atrocious  bush  road,  the  worst  parts  of  which  had  been  re- 
paired by  felling  beautiful  tree-ferns,  and  laying  their  slender 
stems  side  by  side,  to  form  a  corduroy  roadway !  Horrible  van- 
dalism ! 

One  would  fain  hope  that,  now  that  the  district  has  become  in 
a  manner  Government  property,  its  beauties  may  be  protected, 
even  including  the  tree-ferns,  which  have  hitherto  been  felled 
wholesale  in  the  most  ruthless  manner.  And  yet  the  artist  and 
lover  of  beautiful  nature  cannot  but  grieve  over  the  certain  de- 
struction of  the  forests  that  is  implied  in  the  announcement  that 
*  timber  for  building  purposes  grows  in  abundance  on  the  ranges 
near,  and  along  the  shores  of  Kotorua  and  Koto  Iti  Lakes,'  and 
that '  the  forests  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  contain  vast  quanti- 
ties of  timber  of  the  finest  quality  for  house-building,  and  it  is 
quite  available.'  The  rocks  too  will  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  builders,  more  especially  a  '  grey-coloured  stone  (silicious 
sinter)  formed  by  deposits  from  hot  springs  now  extinct.' 

Much  as  we  are  all  bound  to  rejoice  that  the  healing  waters  will 
henceforth  be  available  to  all  suffering  humanity,  we  may  be 
forgiven  for  indulging  in  a  corner  of  regret  for  the  vulgarising 
influences  that  will  ere  long  so  certainly  desecrate  these  awful  and 
majestic  scenes.  Even  hitherto  the  Maori  owners  of  the  exquisite 
terraces  have  had  to  keep  constant  watch  to  guard  these  beautiful 
creations  from  the  barbarous  relic-hunters  and  goths,  whose  chief 
aim  was,  and  ever  will  be,  to  break  off  stalactites,  and  to  write  their 
own  snobbish  names  on  the  pure  white  marble,  knowing  that  all 
such  inscriptions  are  indelibly  preserved  by  the  next  coating  of 
transparent  silica  glaze.  The  broken  bottles  and  picnic  fragments 
which  ever  mark  the  invasion  of  the  great  tourist  host  will  soon 
bestrew  these  solemn  shores,  and  unpoetic-looking  wooden  houses 
will  spring  up  in  every  direction — such  unsightly  mushroom  growths 
as  would  repel  Puck  himself ! 

Unfortunately,  artistic  beauty  is  a  quality  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  domestic  architecture  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  where  the  general  type  of  house-building  is  of  the 
barest  and  most  unadorned  order.  Instead  of  the  pretty  homes 
of  the  bungalow  type,  so  familiar  in  most  other  countries  (where 
the  wide  verandah,  embowered  in  blossoms,  gives  so  much  beauty 
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as  well  as  additional  space),  the  settlers  in  these  colonies  gene- 
rally run  up  a  <  weatherboard '  house  of  the  very  plainest  sort, 
with  no  verandah,  and  consequently  no  encouragement  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  which  in  this  blessed  climate  of  New 
Zealand  grow  so  readily  and  so  luxuriantly.  Too  often,  alas  !  the 
establishment  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  implies  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  natural  beauty — the  streams  and  springs  are  imprisoned 
in  set  channels,  the  hills  denuded  of  their  timber,  the  very  coast- 
line of  sea  or  lake  altered  to  meet  the  requirements  of  esplanades 
or  embankments. 

Doubtless  many  such  disenchanting  changes  are  in  store  for 
the  now  unique  geyser-strewn  shores  of  the  romantic  Blue  Lake. 
Of  course  much  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  these  trans- 
formations are  accomplished,  and  the  ground  plans  of  the  town- 
ship, prepared  by  the  Government  surveyors,  show  an  admirable 
intention  of  preserving  the  most  remarkable  natural  phenomena 
by  reserving  the  greater  part  of  the  lake-shore  as  recreation 
grounds,  to  be  laid  out  for  public  enjoyment.  An  area  of  about 
six  hundred  acres  is  devoted  to  rectangular  streets,  all  of  which, 
with  one  exception,  have  most  happily  been  endowed  with  Maori 
.names — such  as  Tutanekai  Street,  Hinemaru  Street,  Whakaue 
Street,  Pukaki,  Arawa,  Haupapa,  Hinemoa,  Amohia,  and  Ranolf 
Streets,  and  so  on — thus  happily  commemorating  old  Maori 
legends  of  brave  men  and  beautiful  women. 

Already  some  of  these  have  been  planted  as  street  avenues, 
with  a  view  to  their  becoming  shady  boulevards,  and  the  laying 
out  of  the  recreation  grounds  has  been  commenced.  In  March 
1882  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  the  township  were  put 
up  to  public  auction  on  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease,  and  the  most 
eligible  building  sites  on  the  hilly  slopes  overlooking  the  beau- 
tiful Blue  Lake  were  offered  to  the  public  in  half-acre  lots.  These 
realised  a  clear  annual  rental  of  2,700L,  so  that  the  infant  town 
already  found  itself  in  possession  of  a  small  income.  So,  very 
soon,  not  only  the  streets  which  look  so  imposing  on  paper  will 
come  into  actual  existence,  but  all  the  neighbourhood  will  be 
dotted  over  with  villas  and  gardens.  Sites  for  churches,  schools, 
post  office,  railway  station,  and  hospital  are  reserved.  Hotels  and 
lodging-houses  will  be  governed  by  regulations  suitable  to  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  town.  All  mineral  waters,  hot  springs 
and  streams,  remain  vested  in  the  Crown,  and  will  be  under  con- 
trol of  a  local  municipal  body. 
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A  resident  medical  officer,  appointed  by  Government,  will 
have  charge  of  the  district^  and  will  receive  a  certain  number  of 
private  patients  at  his,  official  residence,  while  poorer  patients, 
sent  at  the  expense  of  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  in 
other  parts  of  the  colony  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters,  will  receive 
gratuitous  medical  attendance  and  care  at  the  large  hospital — the 
building  of  which  was  commenced  in  1881.1 

A  large  pavilion,  fitted  up  with  baths  and  dressing-rooms,  has 
been  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  most  powerful  springs,  and  four 
different  kinds  of  mineral  waters,  having  distinct  therapeutic 
properties,  have  been  laid  on  to  these  baths,  which  are  in  charge 
of  competent  attendants.  A  consulting-room  and  dispensary 
have  been  opened  close  to  this  pavilion,  where  patients  can  daily 
report  themselves,  and  their  progress,  to  the  doctor,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  record  all  experience  he  may  thus  acquire  of  the  medi- 
cinal action  of  divers  waters  on  the  various  cases  that  come  under 
his  care,  for  the  guidance  of  medical  men  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  who  may  thus  learn  what  patients  are  likely  to  be  bene- 
fited by  a  visit  to  Botorua. 

Here,  too,  is  the  laboratory  where  waters  from  the  innumer- 
able hot  and  cold  springs  will  be  analysed,  in  order  to  determine 
their  relative  value,  and  so  a  definite  course  of  treatment  in  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease  may  gradually  be  developed.  Bathing-sheds 
will,  by  degrees,  be  built  at  all  the  most  distinctive  springs  in  the 
more  remote  districts,  and  these,  doubtless,  will  ere  long  each 
become  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  lodgings  and  cottages. 

Though  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  springs  have  as 
yet  been  analysed,  these  show  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  chem- 
ical combinations  and  temperature  (the  latter,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  affect  their  curative  powers).  Already  waters  have  been 
tested  corresponding  with  all  the  most  valued  mineral  springs  of 
Europe.  There  are  alkaline  saline  springs  similar  to  those  of 
Coblentz ;  alkaline  acidulous  like  those  of  Vichy ;  the  muriated 
alkaline  waters  of  Ems  and  of  Wiesbaden ;  the  muriated  lithia 
waters  of  Baden-Baden ;  the  brine-springs  of  Westphalia ;  the 
bitter  waters  of  Kissingen  or  our  own  Leamington;  the  earthy 
springs  of  Weissenburg  or  our  own  Bath ;  the  iodo-bromated 

1  The  same  admirable  provision  for  the  poor  has  led  to  the  erection  of  a 
Government  Hospital  at  the  hot  sulphur  springs  at  Caldas  in  Portugal,  where 
four  hundred  beds  are  set  apart  for  poor  patients  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, who  are  there  received  and  cared  for  free  of  cost. 
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springs  of  Kreuznach ;  the  chalybeates  ,of  Kissingen  and  Schwal- 
bach  ;    the  sulphurous  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Aix-les-Bains, 

Eaux-Bonnes — in  short,  all  the  healing  waters  which,  scattered 
over    the    Old  World,   have  acquired  celebrity  through  bygone 

ages  to  the  present  day — all  are  here  reproduced  in   such  close 
proximity  that  the  sufferer  who  fails  to  find  relief  in  the  use  of 

one  can  with  little  difficulty  be  transported  to  the  next,  and  the 

next,  till  he  finally  discovers  the  one  best  suited  to  his  peculiar 
malady. 

The  springs  hitherto  analysed  are  roughly  grouped  as  saline, 
alkaline,  alkaline-silicious,  sulphurous,  and  acidic.  They  con- 
tain the  following  chemical  elements,  in  very  varied  proportions  : 
silica,  silicates  of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  sulphates  of 
soda,  potash,  alumina,  lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  chlorides  of  sodium, 
potassium,  calcium,  magnesium  and  iron,  phosphate  of  alumina, 
phosphoric  acid,  lithia,  iron  oxides,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Lithia  is  only  found  exceptionally  and  in  very  faint  propor- 
tion. Iodine  does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  springs  near  Lake 
Rotorua,  whereas  it  forms  an  important  characteristic  in  nearly  all 
the  waters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Taupo,  hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  must  ere  long  form  centres  of  water-cure  establish- 
ments as  distinctive  as  those  of  Kreuznach  or  Harrogate.  Some 
waters  are  found  suitable  only  for  external  use ;  others  for 
internal ;  some  are  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  nervous 
affections,  others  for  chronic  mucous  inflammations  and  bronchial 
catarrh ;  some  have  a  marvellous  effect  on  scorbutic  and  tuber- 
cular diseases,  or  cutaneous  eruptions,  while  others  are  equally 
remarkable  for  their  action  on  various  phases  of  disordered  liver. 
Without  going  into  medical  details,  we  may  safely  say  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  physical  ailment  for  which  some  alleviation  is  not  here 
offered. 

Certain  pools  (and  especially  the  lovely  blue  geysers  which  in 
cooling  form  the  exquisite  terraces  of  dazzlingly  white  silica)  are 
found  to  be  highly  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of  all  gouty  and 
rheumatic  affections ;  this  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  specific  action 
of  silicates  in  expelling  the  gout-producing  acid  from  the  system. 
Happy  are  the  patients  who  find  healing  in  such  beautiful  nature- 
built  marble  baths  as  even  the  luxurious  old  Romans  never 
dreamt  of!  Happily,  too,  for  the  non-suffering  general  public, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  disfiguring  the  white  and  salmon- 
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tinted  terraces  of  Koto  Mahana  with  any  artificial  building,  inas- 
much as  some  of  the  most  powerful  geysers,  and  most  strongly 
charged  with  silica,  are  found  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  new 
town  at  Whaka-Eewa-Eewa  on  the  Puarenga  Eiver,  a  stream 
which  flows  into  the  lake,  and  whose  course  is  marked  by  innumer- 
able steam  jets,  mud  cones,  mud  pools,  solfataras  and  sulphur  banks. 

At  Whaka-Rewa-Rewa  these  are  so  closely  clustered  together 
as  to  form  a  very  extraordinary  scene,  especially  when  viewed 
from  the  summit  of  one  of  the  higher  mounds.  The  surrounding 
hills  and  the  river  banks  are  partly  covered  with  dark-green 
manuka  scrub  and  luxuriant  ferns,  and  from  this  dark  setting  rise 
numerous  great  cones  of  dazzling  whiteness,  like  gigantic  wedding- 
cakes,  all  formed  by  the  deposit  from  silicious  geysers.  One  of 
these  monster  cakes  is  fifteen  feet  high  and  three  hundred  feet 
in  circumference,  and  there  is  no  saying  how  much  larger  it 
may  become,  as  this  geyser  is  exceptionally  active,  and  from  its 
central  funnel  throws  up  a  fountain  about  six  feet  high  once  in 
eight  minutes.  These  silica  cones  are  the  special  feature  of  this 
strange  place,  but  they  are  seamed  by  fissures  of  burning  gold — in 
other  words,  with  scalding  sulphur  crystals.  The  Maoris,  who 
have  a  favourite  settlement  here,  have  distinctive  and  descriptive 
names  for  each  of  the  principal  cones  and  geysers.  They  say  that 
the  Waikati,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  is  most  energetic  at 
midsummer,  that  is  to  say  in  January  and  February,  when  it 
sometimes  ejects  a  column  to  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet. 

But  in  this  respect  the  geysers  of  New  Zealand  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  America.  Moreover,  they  appear  to  be 
less  energetic  than  of  old,  as  several  which  are  said  to  have  been 
very  active  twenty  years  ago  are  now  quiescent.  They  are  singu- 
larly influenced  by  atmospheric  changes.  Thus,  in  a  strong  south- 
westerly wind,  the  principal  geyser  at  Whaka-Rewa-Rewa  occa- 
sionally throws  up  a  column  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  several 
of  its  usually  quiescent  neighbours  seem  equally  inspired  with 
unwonted  aspirations.  Their  working  hours  are  generally  from 
7  to  9  A.M.  and  from  3  to  4  P.M.,  whereas  the  noon-tide  hours  are 
almost  invariably  devoted  to  rest.  One  geyser  is  called  by  the 
Maoris  Whakaha-rua,  i.e.  '  the  Bashful  Geyser,'  because  it  only 
begins  to  play  after  dark. 

Strange  to  say,  the  temperature  of  many  springs  is  also 
singularly  affected  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  when  it 
blows  from  the  north  or  east  they  rise  from  100°  to  190°.  and 
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bathing  becomes  impossible  till  the  wind  changes.  Sometimes 
a  north-east  wind  blows  for  weeks  together  from  sunrise  till 
sunset,  and  the  springs  daily  reach  boiling  point  at  about  noon, 
and  so  continue  till  the  fall  of  the  wind  at  eventide  permits  the 
temperature  to  subside  sufficiently  to  allow  of  bathing. 

Of  the  springs  already  in  highest  repute,  I  may  mention  one 
whose  success  has  been  so  often  proved  that  it  is  known  as  4  the 
Pain-killer/  It  is  a  powerful  sulphur-bath,  clear  and  colourless, 
with  a  temperature  of  204°.  It  unfortunately  has  a  most  offensive 
smell,  as  have  also  the  Sulphur  Bay  springs,  which  consist  of 
innumerable  sulphur  jets,  bursting  up  through  the  sands  on  the 
brink  of  Lake  Rotorua  and  forming  a  famous  natural  sulphur-bath. 
Wai-hunu-hunu-kuri  is  a  muddy  ferruginous  bath  with  excess  of 
silica.  Another  which  retains  its  Maori  name  is  Te  Kawhanga,  a 
large  and  very  muddy  chocolate-coloured  pool,  constantly  dis- 
charging a  gas  which  produces  a  sensation  of  faintness  like  that 
caused  by  inhaling  laughing-gas. 

Manupirua,  a  beautifully  clear-blue  hot  pool,  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  is  in  great  favour  with  the  natives  on  account  of  its 
healing  properties.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  high  pumice  cliff  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Rotorua,  and  deposits  a  large  amount  of  sulphur. 
The  temperature  ranges  from  107°  to  110°.  But  still  more 
precious  are  the  waters  of  Te  Kute,  < the  Great  Spring,'  which  is 
about  ten  miles  from  Ohinemutu.  It  is  a  muddy-brown  boiling 
pool  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  extent,  and  from  its  surface  rise 
dense  volumes  of  steam.  Its  waters  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  it  is  considered  to  work  miracles  in 
the  cure  of  rheumatism  and  sundry  cutaneous  diseases. 

But  it  is  useless  further  to  particularise  a  few  out  of  the  many 
thousand  springs  which  await  analysis.  Those  I  have  enumerated 
sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the  whole,  and  afford  some 
idea  of  the  materials  which  await  investigation,  and  which,  when 
their  uses  are  understood  and  practically  applied  to  the  relief  of 
human  suffering,  must  exalt  the  new  city  of  Rotorua  to  a  position 
above  all  others  in  the  health- conferring  regions  of  the  world. 
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MY  house,  like  that  of  the  American  patriot  immortalized  in 
Martin  Chuzzlewit,  is  now  '  beyond  the  setting  sun ' — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  uttermost  regions  of  western  Manchester — but  there  was 
a  time  when  it  was  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  Cottono- 
polis, from  which  I  fled,  for  reasons  to  be  hereafter  stated,  with 
the  feeling  that  I  could  not  put  too  great  a  distance  between  my- 
self and  it.  My  former  habitation  was  a  semi-detached  villa  (of 
which  I  was  also  the  proud  proprietor)  in  Paradise  Kow.  My 
occupation  lay  in  the  town,  but  it  had  in  truth  but  small  charms 
for  me.  It  was  there  I  made  the  wax  from  which  I  derived  the 
major  portion  of  my  income  ;  but  my  honey — and  I  was  a  very  busy 
bee  at  that  time — was  made  at  home  after  office  hours,  still,  indeed, 
by  the  pen,  but  in  a  very  different  fashion.  My  soul  was  devoted 
to  Literature,  and  all  the  time  that  I  could  spare  from  Messrs. 
Bale  and  Crop,  cotton-cornerers,  was  given  to  composition.  Except 
for  the  interval  consumed  in  getting  home,  I  might  indeed  have 
been  said  to  have  stepped  from  my  high  stool  on  to  the  back  of 
Pegasus,  which  took  me  flights  which  lasted  from  seven  o'clock  to 
ten. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  this  expression  is  metaphorical.  As 
a  man  who  is  still  connected  (at  all  events  on  one  side)  with 
business,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  supposed  that  I  ever  wrote 
poetry.  No,  it  was  only  prose,  though  prose  (if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so)  of  a  high  order.  I  wrote  stories  for  the  maga- 
zines, and  leading  articles  for  a  local  newspaper  or  two — what,  in 
short,  may  be  fairly  called  imaginative  literature.  I  had  a  young 
wife  and  a  growing  family,  and  the  addition  I  thus  made  to  my 
official  income  was  very  welcome,  yet  not  more  so  than  the  work 
itself.  With  my  quill  pen  in  my  hand — I  could  never  use  a  steel 
one,  such  as  sufficed  me  in  the  City,  for  these  flights — my  knees 
in  their  snug  haven  under  my  writing-table,  and  a  good  stock  of 
ideas  in  my  head  to  draw  upon,  I  felt  as  happy  as  a  king.  It  is  a 
modest  pleasure,  known  to  few  and  envied  probably  by  none,  but, 
believe  me,  there  is  none  more  satisfying  or  supreme. 
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When  our  little  children  had  been  put  to  bed,  my  wife  used  to 
come  down  and  sit  with  me,  occupying  herself  with  needlework. 
It  was  understood  that  (like  a  ghost)  she  was  not  to  speak  unless 
she  was  spoken  to,  lest  she  should  interrupt  the  flow  of  com- 
position. I  could  trust  her  for  that,  implicitly.  There  are  some 
good  women  who  can  never  keep  silence  when  they  work  for  two 
consecutive  minutes,  but  must  be  always  making  some  muttered 
observation  about  their  stitches  ;  Clementina  was  not  one  of  that 
sort,  which  was  fortunate  for  both  of  us. 

There  might  have  been  two  opinions  (that  is,  my  opinion  and 
that  of  other  people)  as  to  whether  my  work  may  have  been  of  a 
meritorious  or  valuable  kind,  but,  such  as  it  was,  it  required  perfect 
silence.  If  there  was  the  least  noise,  a  coal  flying  out  from  the 
fire,  a  door  banging  in  the  attics,  all  was  over  with  me :  if  a  night- 
ingale had  begun  to  sing  in  the  back  garden,  I  should  have  been 
paralysed  ;  our  two  maid-servants  always  went  about  during  those 
hours  of  composition  in  list  slippers. 

For  a  month  after  my  purchase  of  Eden  Lodge,  Paradise  Eow, 
the  house  in  no  way  belied  its  name  ;  but  in  the  fifth  week  the 
serpent  raised  its  head  among  the  flowers,  and  hissed  out,  '  Sir,  you 
are  mistaken  about  the  name  of  your  residence ;  this  is  Purgatory 
Villa.' 

It  was  about  7.15  P.M.,  and  I  had  as  usual  sat  down  alone  to 
my  beloved  occupation,  when  from  the  party  wall  at  which  my 
desk  was  placed  there  issued  forth  a  bang  as  if  a  cannon  had  gone 
off,  followed  by  three  or  four  shrill  explosions,  such  as  are  caused 
by  rockets.  For  the  moment  I  really  thought  they  were  rockets, 
and  that  the  sticks  had  penetrated  my  brain,  which  indeed  was 
scattered  in  all  directions. 

My  faithful  wife,  who  had  felt  the  shock  in  the  nursery,  rushed 
downstairs,  and  was  by  my  side  in  an  instant.  As  she  entered  the 
room  the  hideous  cannonade  was  resumed,  and  with  such  effect 
that  the  hearth-brush  fell  down  (stunned)  in  the  corner  of  the 
fireplace,  and  the  top  of  my  ink-bottle  shut  of  itself  with  a 
click. 

'  Merciful  heavens  ! '  I  cried,  <  what  is  it?  5 
'  I  feared  it  would  annoy  you,'  began  Clementina,  in  trembling 
tones. 

'  Annoy  me  !  It  has  destroyed  me,'  I  exclaimed.  <  Not  another 
line  shall  I  be  able  to  write  to-night.  What  is  it  ?  ' 

4  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  the  daughter  of  our 
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neighbour,  Mrs.  Brown,  who  has  just  come  home  from  school,  and 
is  practising  "  The  Battle  of  Prague."  Jemima,  whom  we  took  with 
Eden  Lodge,  you  know,  says  she  does  it  all  through  the  holidays. 
The  foolish  girl  never  said  a  word  about  it,  or  I  am  sure  you  would 
never  have  bought  the  house.' 

6  But  do  you  mean  to  say  this  is  to  go  on  always,  always  ? '  I 
exclaimed  despairingly.  '  Hark  at  it ! ' 

It  was  like  a  magnificent  pyrotechnic  display  without  the  fire- 
works. No  human  being  could  stand  it ;  no  one  but  a  fiend  could 
have  inflicted  it. 

'  It  goes  on,  Jemima  says,'  replied  my  wife  despondingly,  '  for 
six  weeks  from  seven  to  ten :  only  on  Sundays  she  plays  sacred 
music.' 

I  am  not  a  passionate  person,  but  I  am  impatient,  and  if  at 
that  moment  I  could  have  got  at  that  girl  next  door,  I  believe,  not- 
withstanding her  sex,  her  age,  and  her  piety,  that  I  should  have 
strangled  her.  The  question  was  not  one  to  be  put  aside,  or  de- 
bated about,  for  an  instant,  and  I  sat  down  at  once  and  wrote 
to  Brown  (as  well  as  that  infernal  melody  would  permit  me)  a 
letter  of  courteous  remonstrance.  I  was  on  something  more  than 
speaking  terms  with  him,  and  believed  him  to  be  on  the  whole  a 
good-natured  fellow,  but  I  had  a  suspicion  that  he  had  a  termagant 
for  a  wife.  Mrs.  Brown  laced  too  tightly  not  to  have  a  temper  ; 
but  still  she  must  have  a  woman's  heart  beating  someivhere ;  and 
surely  in  a  Christian  country — but  I  anticipate — if  that  can  be 
called  anticipation  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  what  one  has 
ventured  to  expect. 

My  letter  ran  as  follows  : — 

4  Dear  Mr.  Brown, — In  thus  addressing  myself  to  you,  I  know 
I  am  relying  upon  our  relations  as  friendly  neighbours,  and  by  no 
means  urging  a  legal  right.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  an  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle,  and  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  fire  royal 
salutes  from  its  battlements  night  and  day.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
so  constituted  that  noise  utterly  destroys  my  power  to  do  literary 
work,  in  which  (as  you  are  aware)  I  am  of  necessity  engaged  from 
seven  to  ten  every  evening.  Your  dear  little  daughter's  piano- 
playing  is  quite  wonderful  for  her  age — [this  was  very  true :  no 
full-grown  demon,  I  should  have  thought,  far  less  an  imp  of  her 
years,  could  have  created  such  discord],  but  if  you  would  kindly 
contrive  that  she  should  pursue  it  during  the  daytime  instead  of 
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between  the  hours  aforesaid,  you  would  lay  me  under  an  eternal 
obligation. 

'  Awaiting  your  kind  consent,  for  which  I  thank  you  before- 
hand, '  I  am,  yours  truly, 

<  CHARLES  JONES.' 

I  was  in  such  a  state  of  anxiety  and  excitement — the  hideous 
cannonade  continuing  all  this  time,  without  one  instant's  cessa- 
tion— that  I  wrote  upon  the  envelope  '  Bearer  waits,'  and  bade  my 
messenger  bring  back  the  answer.  It  came  quickly  enough,  but 
put  an  end  to  my  suspense  only  to  substitute  for  it  an  agony  of 
despair.  It  was,  as  I  guessed  in  a  moment  from  the  handwriting, 
all  sloping  like  the  ears  of  a  donkey  in  a  state  of  obstinacy,  the 
female  Brown  who  addressed  me  as  follows  : — 

4  Dear  Sir, — My  husband  is  from  home,  but  your  application 
is  one  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  in  his  name  in  the 
negative  ;  you  are,  as  you  very  properly  remark,  urging  no  legal 
claim  whatever,  and  you  must  forgive  me  for  adding  that  your 
request  is  preposterous.  It  is  not  convenient  for  my  daughter  to 
pursue  her  musical  studies  except  between  seven  and  ten,  to 
which  hours,  as  heretofore,  she  will  confine  them. 

6  Yours  truly,  '  ABIGAIL  BROWN.' 

Late  as  it  was,  I  clapped  on  my  hat,  repaired  to  the  house- 
agent  of  whom  I  had  purchased  Eden  Lodge,  and  procured  from 
him  an  advertisement-board,  which  I  stuck  up  on  a  pole  in  front 
of  the  house  that  very  night.  *  This  villa  residence  to  be  sold, 
with  immediate  possession  ;  no  reasonable  offer  will  be  refused.' 

After  that  I  walked  about  the  streets  till  ten  o'clock,  and 
returned  home  a  little  comforted.  My  wife  assured  me  that  the 
noise  had  ceased  precisely  at  that  hour,  but  the  echoes  of  it 
seemed  to  be  still  ringing  through  the  house ;  I  felt  that  I  was  on 
the  brink  of  a  nervous  fever,  and  wrote  to  my  employers  to  say 
that  my  return  to  business  must  for  the  present  be  uncertain.  I 
intended  to  stop  at  home  de  die  in  diem  (until  seven  o'clock),  so 
as  to  miss  no  chance  of  any  one  calling  to  bid  for  it,  till  that  house 
was  disposed  of. 

The  very  next  morning  a  card  was  sent  in  to  me  with  *  Mr. 
Joseph  Plumlin  '  on  it.  He  was  a  thick-set  man  of  by  no  means 
aristocratic  appearance,  but  I  welcomed  him  as  if  he  had  been 
one  of  the  royal  family.  His  manner  was  curt  in  the  extreme, 
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but  I  thought  he  looked  an  honest  man,  and  the  City  side  of  my 
character  assured  me  at  the  first  glance  that  he  was  the  sort  of 
person  who  means  business. 

'  I  see  this  house  is  to  sell,'  he  said.  '  I  am  a  builder,  and 
know  when  a  house  is  worth  buying ;  if  we  can  come  to  terms,  I 
mean  to  buy  Eden  Lodge  ;  now  what  do  you  want  for  it  ?  ' 

I  mentioned  the  sum  I  had  fixed  upon  as  a  reasonable  one  ; 
but  in  truth  I  would  gladly  have  taken  half  the  money  rather 
than  not  have  got  the  place  off  my  hands. 

'  Too  much,'  he  said,  shaking  his  solid  head — ( too  much  by 
a  hundred  pounds.' 

If  I  had  been  a  Frenchman,  I  should  have  got  up  and  kissed 
him  on  both  cheeks ;  being  an  Englishman  (with  half  my  time 
devoted  to  the  main  chance),  I  concealed  my  joy,  and  shook  my 
head  almost  as  resolutely  as  he  had  done.  '  The  house  is  cheap,' 
I  said,  '  at  the  sum  I  have  put  upon  it.' 

4  No  doubt  it  is :  I  know  that  as  well  as  you — indeed  a  deal 
better,'  he  answered  coolly.  *  But  a  man  don't  put  "  with  imme- 
diate possession  "  on  his  notice-board  unless  he  has  reasons  for 
wanting  to  quit.  Now  look  here,  I  am  a  man  of  action  '  [I  am 
sorry  to  say  he  used  an  aspirate].  'I  am  always  for  settling 
matters  off  the  reel.  I  will  split  the  difference  between  us,  and 
give  you  your  money  less  501.  I'll  draw  you  a  cheque  for  it,  if  you 
like,  this  very  moment.'  And  he  actually  produced  from  his 
breast-pocket  a  large  and  greasy  cheque-book,  and  threw  it  open, 
like  a  front  door. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  I  answered  with  effusion, '  there  is  no  need  to 
be  so  precipitate :  a  letter  from  your  lawyer  to-morrow  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  but  on  the  terms  you  mention,  the  house  is  yours.' 

'  By  "  immediate  possession  "  I  understand  that  I  can  come  in 
at  once,'  pursued  Mr.  Plumlin — '  say  in  a  week  ? ' 

I  nodded  assent ;  I  could  hardly  prevent  myself  from  saying, 
'  Come  this  evening,'  which  would  have  been  fatal  indeed :  if  he 
had  heard  that  piano,  the  bargain  would  surely  have  been  off  at 
once.  I  felt  that,  since  he  was  coming  to  live  in  the  house  him- 
self, I  was  about  to  take  his  money  under  false  pretences  ;  for  the 
poor  fellow  was  looking  forward  to  '  a  home  ! '  Still,  the  City  side 
of  my  character  reminded  me  that  my  first  duty  was  to  myself — 
and  I  performed  it. 

Having  made  inquiries  about  Mr.  Plumlin  which  convinced 
me  of  his  solvency,  I  went  out  that  very  day  to  look  for  a  new 
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house,  and  fortunately  found  one,  this  time,  you  may  be  sure,  <a 
detached  residence.'  Within  the  week  we  had  *  shifted,'  bag  and 
baggage,  to  my  intense  relief ;  every  night  in  the  meantime  was 
made  hideous  by  that  dreadful  child's  piano.  I  should  have 
thought  nothing  could  have  been  worse  than  her  tunes,  but  the 
serpent  of  Paradise  Kow  had  more  terrible  things  in  store :  on 
alternate  nights  she  played  her  scales. 

II. 

Six  months  afterwards,  on  getting  into  an  omnibus  on  my 
way  home  from  the  town,  I  found  myself  next  neighbour  to  Mr. 
Plumlin.  He  recognised  me  at  once,  though,  in  any  case,  I  think 
I  should  have  spoken  to  him.  One  always  feels  a  little  constraint 
with  the  stranger  to  whom  one  has  sold  a  house  or  a  horse.  We 
know  its  little  imperfections,  which  the  other  gentleman  does  not 
till  he  has  bought  it :  and  though  there  had  been  nothing  par- 
ticularly wrong  about  Eden  Lodge,  I  felt  that  as  a  residence  (even 
independent  of  its  musical  neighbour)  it  was  not  faultless.  I  took 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  however,  and  at  once  observed,  '  I  hope  you 
like  your  house,  Mr.  Plumlin  ? ' 

6  Yes,'  he  replied,  quite  naturally  (thereby  lifting  quite  a  load 
from  my  perhaps  too  tender  conscience),  '  I  am  not  one  in  any 
case  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  or  to  complain  of  a  completed  bargain ; 
besides,  being  a  builder,  you  see,  why  of  course  I  did  not  expect 
perfection.  There's  a  little  damp  in  the  front  attic  [there  was], 
but  I  flatter  myself  I  know  how  to  treat  it ;  I've  just  given  it  a 
coat  of  Paris  cement,  and  that  '11  soon  be  all  right.' 

I  said  to  myself,  '  I'll  back  the  damp,'  but  did  not  pursue  the 
subject.  The  whole  topic  of  Eden  Lodge  was  a  delicate  one,  still 
I  could  not  conquer  my  curiosity  to  know  how  he  had  exorcised 
that  musical  little  fiend  next  door ;  that  he  had  done  it  somehow 
I  took  for  granted,  or  he  would  never  have  looked  so  cheerful. 

'  And  how  do  you  like  your  neighbours,  Mr.  Plumlin  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  pretty  well — not,  indeed,  that  I  know  much  of  them.' 
Then,  as  if  moved  by  an  afterthought,  he  added,  « To  be  sure, 
there's  that  Brown ;  he's  a  queer  one.  What  do  you  think  he's 
been  doing,  or  rather  his  people,  for  I  believe  his  wife  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it.' 

<  Now,'  thought  I  to  myself,  <  it's  coming :  Plumlin  has  had  the 
benefit  of  that  piano.'  I  replied,  however,  with  a  blush  I  strove 
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in  vain  to  conceal,  that  I  could  not  possibly  guess  what  Brown  had 
been  doing. 

<  Well,  the  fact  is,  I've  a  large  family,  most  of  them  girls ;  so 
of  course  they're  all  for  music ;  they  practice  on  the  piano — one 
or  other  of  them — mostly  all  day  long,  as  is  only  natural.     Why 
shouldn't  they  ? ' 

<  Why,  in'deed ! '  I  echoed.     An  unholy  joy  began  to  fill  me. 
I  began  to  think  that  all  the  poets  and  moralists  have  taught  us 
about  the  retribution  that  awaits  the  wicked  even  in  this  world 
might  not  be  without  foundation. 

4  Just  so,'  he  continued  contemptuously,  '  and  yet  this  man,  or 
his  wife,  for  it  looks  like  a  woman's  hand,  had  the  impudence  to 
write  to  me  one  morning.  I've  got  it  somewhere,'  he  observed 
parenthetically,  bringing  about  forty  letters  out  of  his  breast  pocket, 
and  selecting  one  after  an  animated  search ;  '  yes,  here  it  is.' 

He  read  the  letter  aloud  in  the  omnibus,  with  many  interpola- 
tions and  interjections  of  contempt  and  wrath. 

*  Dear  Mr.  Plumlin, — 

['  It  was  like  her  impudence  to  begin  "  dearing  "  me,  just  be- 
cause she  wanted  something,  but  she  little  knew  J.  P.'  ]  <  In  thus 
addressing  myself  to  you,  I  am  relying  upon  our  relations  as 
friendly  neighbours,  and  by  no  means  urging  a  legal  right. 

['  Legal  right,  indeed,  I  should  think  not :  I  should  like  to 
see  her  trying  legal  rights  with  me  upon  a  matter  of  that  kind  !] 

4  In  the  eye  of  the  law  an  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle,  and 
he  can,  if  he  pleases,  fire  royal  salutes  from  its  battlements  night 
and  day.  [Well,  of  course  he  can.]  Unfortunately,  my  wife  is 
so  constituted  that  noise — such  as  constant  piano-playing — 

4  Now  did  you  ever  hear  such  a  thing  as  that  ?  '  inquired  Mr. 
Plumlin,  laughing  wildly.  '  As  if  I  had  anything  to  do  with  his 
wife's  constitution.  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  lady  ob- 
jected to  "  noise  " ;  not  very  complimentary,  said  Mrs.  P.,  to  call 
our  girls'  piano-playing  noise ;  but  that's  by  the  way.  It's  her 
coolness  that  fetches  me.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  letter  ?  ' 

'  Never,'  I  said,  '  or  hardly  ever.'  I  was  obliged  to  put  that  in 
because  I  recognised,  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  in  Mrs.  Brown's  plain- 
tive appeal  the  very  epistle  I  had  addressed  to  her.  She  had 
copied  it  out  verbatim,  without  the  least  respect  for  the  laws  of 
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copyright,  but  not,  I  hope,  without  the  bitter  reflection  that  she 
herself  had  once  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  its  touching  eloquence. 

'  And  what  did  you  reply  to  her  ? '  I  inquired,  with  irrepres- 
sible curiosity. 

'  Eeply  to  her  ? '  echoed  Mr.  Plumlin.  '  Why,  what  would  you, 
or  any  other  fellow  who  was  not  a  born  idiot,  have  replied  to  her  ? 
I  wrote  to  her  husband,  of  course,  since  the  letter  purported  to 
come  from  him,  though  I  knew  it  did  not,  and  that  gave  me  a 
better  opportunity  of  speaking  my  mind.  I  told  him  that  not 
only  had  he  no  legal  claim — which,  indeed,  he  had  the  sense  to 
acknowledge,  but  that  his  application  was  preposterous.'  [A  very 
good  word  to  use,  was  my  reflection,  and  also  one  that  would  be 
familiar  to  her.] 

' "  If  you  don't  like  our  music,"  I  added,'  continued  Mr. 
Plumlin,  getting  himself  together  for  his  exit  from  the  'bus, 
' "  then  go  somewhere  else.  Buy  a  house  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town  :  "  that9 s  what  I  told  him.  Good  morning,  sir.' 
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IF  Baron  Munchausen  had  ever  in  the  course  of  his  travels  come 
across  a  single  flower  one  standard  British  yard  in  diameter,  fifteen 
pounds  avoirdupois  in  weight,  and  forming  a  cup  big  enough  to  hold 
six  quarts  of  water  in  its  central  hollow,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
learned  Baron's  veracious  account  of  the  new  plant  might  have 
been  met  with  the  same  polite  incredulity  which  his  other  adven- 
tures shared  with  those  of  Bruce,  Stanley,  Mendez  Pinto,  and 
Da  Chaillu.  Nevertheless,  a  big  blossom  of  this  enormous  size 
has  been  well  known  to  botanists  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  When  Sir  Stamford  Kaffies  was  taking  care  of 
Sumatra  during  our  temporary  annexation,  he  happened  one  day 
to  light  upon  a  gigantic  parasite,  which  grew  on  the  stem  of  a 
prostrate  creeper  in  the  densest  part  of  the  tropical  jungle.  It 
measured  nine  feet  round  and  three  feet  across :  it  had  five  large 
fleshy  petals  with  a  central  basin  :  and  it  was  mottled  red  in  hue, 
being,  in  fact,  in  colour  and  texture  surprisingly  suggestive  of  raw 
beefsteak.  One  flower  was  open  when  Sir  Stamford  came  upon 
it :  the  other  was  in  the  bud,  and  looked  in  that  state  extremely 
like  a  very  big  red  cabbage.  Specimens  of  this  surprising  find 
were  at  once  forwarded  to  England  (how,  history  does  not  inform 
us)  ;  and,  after  the  place  of  the  plant  in  the  classificatory  system 
had  been  strenuously  fought  out  with  the  usual  scientific  ameni- 
ties, it  was  at  last  duly  labelled  (through  no  fault  of  its  own), 
after  the  names  of  its  two  discoverers  as  Rafflesia  Arnoldi. 

The  mere  size  of  this  mammoth  among  flowers  would  in  itself 
naturally  suffice  to  give  it  a  distinct  claim  to  respectful  attention  ; 
but  Kafflesia  possesses  many  other  sterling  qualities  far  more 
calculated  than  simple  bigness  to  endear  it  to  a  large  and  varied 
circle  of  insect  acquaintances.  The  oddest  thing  about  it,  indeed, 
is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  deliberately  deceptive  and  alluring  blossom. 
As  soon  as  it  was  first  discovered,  Dr.  Arnold  noticed  that  it 
possessed  a  very  curious  carrion  smell,  exactly  like  that  of  putre- 
fying meat.  He  also  observed  that  this  smell  attracted  flies  in 
large  numbers  by  false  pretences  to  settle  in  the  centre  of  the 
cup.  But  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  real  significance  and 
connection  of  these  curious  facts  has  come  to  be  perceived.  We 
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now  know  that  Raflflesia  is  a  flower  which  wickedly  and  feloniously 
lays  itself  out  to  deceive  the  confiding  meat-flies  and  to  starve 
their  helpless  infants  in  the  midst  of  apparent  plenty.  The 
majority  of  legitimate  flowers  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion) get  themselves  decently  fertilised  by  bees  and  butterflies, 
who  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  regular  trade,  and  who 
carry  the  fecundating  pollen  on  their  heads  and  proboscises  from 
one  blossom  to  another,  while  engaged  in  their  usual  business  of 
gathering  honey  all  the  day  from  every  opening  flower.  But 
Kafflesia,  on  the  contrary,  has  positively  acquired  a  fallacious 
external  resemblance  to  raw  meat,  and  a  decidedly  high  flavour, 
on  purpose  to  take  in  the  too  trustful  Sumatran  flies.  When  a  fly 
sights  and  scents  one,  he  (or  rather  she)  proceeds  at  once  to 
settle  in  the  cup,  and  there  lay  a  number  of  eggs  in  what  it 
naturally  regards  as  a  very  fine  decaying  carcass.  Then,  having 
dusted  itself  over  in  the  process  with  plenty  of  pollen  from  this 
first  flower,  it  flies  away  confidingly  to  the  next  promising  bud,  in 
search  both  of  food  for  itself  and  of  a  fitting  nursery  for  its  future 
little  ones.  In  doing  so,  it  of  course  fertilises  all  the  blossoms 
that  it  visits,  one  after  another,  by  dusting  them  successively 
with  each  other's  pollen.  When  the  young  grubs  are  hatched  out, 
however,  they  discover  the  base  deception  all  too  late,  and  perish 
miserably  in  their  fallacious  bed,  the  helpless  victims  of  misplaced 
parental  confidence.  Even  as  Zeuxis  deceived  the  very  birds  with 
his  painted  grapes,  so  Kafflesia  deceives  the  flies  themselves  by  its 
ingenious  mimicry  of  a  putrid  beefsteak.  In  the  fierce  competi- 
tion of  tropical  life,  it  has  found  out  by  simple  experience  that 
dishonesty  is  the  best  policy. 

The  general  principle  which  this  strange  flower  illustrates  in 
so  striking  a  fashion  is  just  this.  Most  common  flowers  have  laid 
themselves  out  to  attract  bees,  and  so  a  bee  flower  forms  our 
human  ideal  of  a  central  typical  blossom :  it  looks,  in  short,  we 
think,  as  a  flower  ought  to  look.  But  there  are  some  originally 
minded  and  eccentric  plants  which  have  struck  out  a  line  for 
themselves,  and  taken  to  attracting  sundry  casual  flies,  wasps, 
midges,  beetles,  snails,  or  even  birds,  which  take  the  place  of  bees 
as  their  regular  fertilisers ;  and  it  is  these  Bohemians  of  the 
vegetable  world  that  make  up  what  we  all  consider  as  the  queerest 
and  most  singular  of  all  flowers.  They  adapt  their  appearance 
and  structure  to  the  particular  tastes  and  habits  of  their  chosen 
guests. 
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Now,  the  fact  is,  we  are  all  a  little  tired  of  that  prig  and 
Aristides  among  insects,  the  little  busy  bee.  We  have  heard  his 
virtues  praised  by  poets,  moralists,  and  men  of  science,  till  we 
are  all  burning  to  ostracise  him  forthwith,  for  the  sake  of  never 
more  hearing  him  called  industrious  and  intelligent.  He  and  his 
self-righteous  cousin  the  ant  are  in  fact  a  pair  of  egregious 
pharisaical  humbugs,  who  have  made  a  virtue  of  their  own  exces- 
sive acquisitiveness,  and  have  induced  Solomon,  Virgil,  Dr. 
Watts,  and  other  misguided  human  beings  to  acquiesce  far  too 
readily  in  their  preposterous  claims.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
was  more  pleased  in  my  life  than  when  Sir  John  Lubbock  con- 
clusively proved  by  experiment  that  they  were  both  extremely 
stupid  and  uninventive  insects,  with  scarcely  a  faint  glimmering 
of  brotherly  love  or  any  other  good  ethical  quality.  I  propose, 
therefore,  in  this  present  paper,  to  leave  the  too-much-belauded 
bee,  with  the  flowers  that  cater  for  his  tastes,  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration, and  look  only  at  some  of  the  peculiar  blossoms  which 
appeal  rather  to  the  senses  and  sensibilities  of  other  and  more 
original  insect  guests. 

The  wasp,  though  undoubtedly  an  irascible  and  ill-balanced 
creature,  and  a  chauvinist  of  the  fiercest  description,  is  yet  a 
person  of  far  more  width  of  mind  and  far  wider  range  of  experi- 
ence in  his  own  way  than  the  borne  and  conventional  bee.  His 
taste,  in  fact  (like  the  taste  of  that  hypothetical  person  the 
general  reader),  is  quite  omnivorous :  while  he  does  not  refuse 
meat,  he  has  an  excellent  judgment  in  the  sunny  side  of  peaches, 
and  he  can  make  a  meal  at  a  pinch  off  the  honey  in  more  than 
one  kind  of  wasp-specialised  flower.  But  the  peculiar  likes  and 
dislikes  of  wasps  have  produced  a  curious  effect  upon  the  shape 
and  hue  of  the  blossoms  which  owe  their  traits  to  these  greedy 
and  not  very  aesthetic  insects.  Your  bee  has  a  long  proboscis  and 
a  keen  sense  of  colour  ;  so  the  flowers  that  lay  themselves  out  on 
his  behalf  store  their  honey  at  the  end  of  a  long  tube,  and  rejoice 
in  brilliant  blue  or  crimson  or  purple  petals.  Your  wasp,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  matter-of-fact  Philistine  fashion,  cares  for  none 
of  these  things  :  he  asks  only  plenty  of  honey,  and  no  foolish 
obstructions  in  the  wa^y  of  getting  it.  Accordingly,  wasp-flowers 
are  remarkable  for  having  a  helmet-shaped  tube,  exactly  fitted  to 
a  wasp's  head,  with  abundant  honey  filling  the  bottom  of  the  bell, 
while  in  colour  they  are  generally  a  peculiar  livid  reddish  brown, 
more  or  less  suggestive  of  a  butcher's  shop. 
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We  have  two  or  three  good  typical  wasp-flowers,  wild  or  culti- 
vated, in  England,  of  which  the  snowberry  of  our  shrubberies  is 
probably  the  best  known  to  the  outside  public,  other  than  wasps. 
But  the  dingy  fig-worts  that  grow  by  the  waterside  are  far  more 
noteworthy,  because  they  have  such  extremely  odd-looking,  one- 
sided blossoms,  made  to  measure  by  nature  for  the  wasp's  head. 
The  minuteness  with  which  plants  adapt  themselves  to  the  merest 
tricks  of  habit  in  the  insects  to  whom  they  are  habitually  at  home 
is  very  well  illustrated  in  this  queer  plant.  Bees  and  butterflies, 
and  all  other  regular  flower-haunters,  have  a  trick  of  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  a  spike  of  flowers  (as  in  foxglove  or  sage),  and  work- 
ing gradually  upward;  so  in  these  cases  the  pollen-bags  ripen 
first,  while  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  seed-vessel  doesn't  mature 
till  a  later  period.  Thus,  the  bee,  lighting  first  on  the  older  and 
lower  flowers,  in  their  second  stage,  fertilises  them  with  the  pollen 
he  has  brought  from  the  last  plant ;  while  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  spike  he  gathers  more  pollen,  which  he  carries  away  to  the 
next  plant,  and  so  ensures  the  great  desideratum  of  nature,  a 
healthy  cross.  But  the  wasp,  with  his  usual  perversity  of  dis- 
position, reverses  all  this  :  he  begins  at  the  top  of  the  spike,  and 
works  gradually  downward.  To  meet  this  abnormal  fancy  of  the 
vespine  intellect,  the  fig-wort  makes  its  sensitive  surface  mature 
first,  while  its  pollen-bags  only  shed  their  mealy  dust  a  little  later. 
So  the  wasp,  lighting  first  on  the  newly  opened  blossoms  at  the 
top,  comes  in  contact  with  the  ripe  summit  of  the  seed-vessel,  on 
which  he  rubs  the  pollen  from  the  last  spike  he  visited ;  and  then, 
proceeding  downward,  he  unconsciously  collects  a  fresh  lot  to 
carry  away  to  the  next  fig-wort.  Of  course,  the  wasp  himself  is 
not  in  the  least  interested  in  these  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
plant  whose  honey  he  seeks ;  all  he  wants  is  his  dinner,  but  in 
getting  it  he  is  compelled,  without  at  all  suspecting  it,  to  act  as 
carrier  for  the  fig-wort  from  one  spike  to  another. 

Wasps  are  remarkably  sharp  and  wide-awake  insects ;  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  take  them  in.  Flowers  that  bid 
for  their  attentions  must  provide  real  honey,  and  plenty  of  it. 
It  is  quite  otherwise,  however,  with  flies.  Those  mixed  feeders 
are  the  stupidest  and  most  gullible  of  all  ijasects ;  and  many  un- 
principled blossoms  have  governed  themselves  accordingly,  and 
deliberately  laid  themselves  out  to  deceive  the  poor  foolish 
creatures  by  false  appearances.  On  most  mountain  bogs  in 
Britain  one  can  still  find  a  few  pretty  white  flowers  of  the  rare 
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and  curious  Grass  of  Parnassus.  They  have  each  five  snowy 
petals,  and  at  the  base  of  every  petal  stands  a  little  forked  organ, 
with  eight  or  nine  thread-like  points,  terminated,  apparently,  by 
a  small  round  drop  of  pellucid  honey.  Touch  one  of  the  drops 
with  your  finger,  and,  lo !  you  will  find  it  is  a  solid  ball  or  gland. 
The  flower,  in  fact,  is  only  playing  at  producing  honey.  Yet  so 
easily  are  the  flies  for  whom  it  caters  taken  in  by  a  showy  adver- 
tisement, that  not  only  will  they  light  on  the  blossoms  and  try 
most  industriously  for  a  long  time  together  to  extract  a  little 
honey  from  the  dry  bulbs,  but  even  after  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  attempt  as  vain  they  will  light  again  upon 
a  second  flower,  and  go  through  the  whole  performance  again,  da 
capo.  The  Grass  of  Parnassus  thus  generally  manages  to  get  its 
flowers  fertilised  with  no  expenditure  of  honey  at  all  on  its  own 
part.  Still,  it  is  not  a  wholly  and  hopelessly  abandoned  flower, 
like  some  others,  for  it  does  really  secrete  a  little  genuine  honey 
quite  away  from  the  sham  drops,  though  to  an  extent  entirely 
incommensurate  with  the  pretended  display. 

Most  of  the  flowers  specially  affected  by  carrion  flies  have  a 
lurid  red  colour,  and  a  distinct  smell  of  bad  meat.  Few  of  them, 
however,  are  quite  so  cruel  in  their  habits  as  Kafflesia.  For  the 
most  part,  they  attract  the  insects  by  their  appearance  and  odour, 
but  reward  their  services  with  a  little  honey  and  other  allure- 
ments. This  is  the  case  with  the  curious  English  fly-orchid, 
whose  dull  purple  lip  is  covered  with  tiny  drops  of  nectar,  licked 
off  by  the  fertilising  flies.  The  very  malodorous  carrion-flowers 
(or  Stapelias)  are  visited  by  bluebottles  and  fleshflies,  while  an 
allied  form  actually  sets  a  trap  for  the  fly's  proboscis,  which 
catches  the  insect  by  its  hairs,  and  compels  him  to  give  a  sharp 
pull  in  order  to  free  himself :  this  pull  dislodges  the  pollen,  and 
so  secures  the  desired  cross-fertilisation.  The  Alpine  butterwort 
sets  a  somewhat  similar  gin  so  vigorously  that  when  a  weak  fly  is 
caught  in  it  he  cannot  disengage  himself,  and  there  perishes 
wretchedly,  like  a  hawk  in  a  keeper's  trap. 

These  cases  lead  on  naturally  to  certain  other  very  queer 
flowers  which  similarly  take  advantage  of  the  stupidity  of  flies  by 
actually  imprisoning  them  (without  writ  of  habeas  corpus)  in  a 
strong  inner  chamber,  until  they  have  duly  performed  the  penal 
servitude  of  fertilisation,  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  inexorable 
blossom.  The  South  European  birthwort,  a  very  lurid-looking 
and  fly-enticing  flower,  has  a  sort  of  cornucopia-shaped  tube,  lined 
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with  long  hairs,  which  all  point  inward,  and  so  allow  small  midges 
to  creep  down  readily  enough,  after  the  fashion  of  an  eel-buck  or 
lobster-pot.  <Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras ' 
— to  get  out  again  is  the  great  difficulty.  Try  as  they  will,  the 
little  prisoners  can't  crawl  back  upward  against  the  downward- 
pointing  hairs.  Accordingly  they  are  forced,  by  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  to  walk  aimlessly  up  and  down 
their  prison  yard,  fertilising  the  little  knobby  surface  of  the  seed- 
vessel  with  pollen  brought  from  another  flower.  But  as  soon  as 
the  seeds  are  all  impregnated,  the  stamens  begin  to  shed  their 
pollen,  and  dust  over  the  gnats  with  the  copious  powder.  Then 
the  hairs  all  wither  up,  and  the  gnats,  released  from  their  lobster- 
pot  prison,  fly  away  once  more  on  the  same  fool's  errand.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  they  make  a  good  meal  off  the  pollen  that 
covers  the  floor,  though  they  still  carry  away  a  great  many  grains 
on  their  own  wings  and  bodies.  One  might  imagine  that  after  a 
single  experience  of  the  sort  the  midges  would  have  sense  enough 
to  avoid  birthwort  in  future ;  but  your  midge  has  really  no  more 
intelligence  than  your  human  drunkard,  or  gambler,  or  opium- 
eater.  He  flies  straight  off  to  the  very  next  birthwort  he  sees, 
conveys  to  it  the  pollen  from  the  last  trap  he  visited,  and  gets 
confined  once  more  in  the  inner  chamber,  till  the  plant  is  prepared 
to  let  him  out  again  on  ticket-of- leave  of  short  duration.  Thus, 
like  an  habitual  criminal,  he  spends  almost  all  his  time  in  getting 
from  one  gaol  into  another.  His  confinement,  however,  is  not 
solitary,  but  is  mitigated  by  congenial  intercourse  with  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  his  own  kind. 

A  very  similar  but  much  larger  fly-cage  is  set  by  our  own 
common  wild  arum,  or  cuckoo  pint.  This  familiar  big  spring 
flower  exhales  a  disagreeable  fleshy  odour,  which,  by  its  meat-like 
flavour,  attracts  a  tiny  midge  with  beautiful  iridescent  wings  and 
a  very  poetical  name,  Psychoda.  As  in  most  other  cases  where 
flies  are  specially  invited,  the  colour  of  the  cuckoo  pint  is  usually 
a  dull  and  somewhat  livid  purple.  A  palisade  of  hairs  closes  the 
neck  of  the  funnel-shaped  blossom,  and  repeats  the  lobster-pot 
tactics  of  the  entirely  unconnected  South  European  birthwort. 
The  little  flies,  entering  by  this  narrow  and  stockaded  door, 
fertilise  the  future  red  berries  with  pollen  brought  from  their 
last  prison,  and  are  then  rewarded  for  their  pains  by  a  tiny  drop 
of  honey,  which  slowly  oozes  from  the  middle  of  each  embryo 
fruitlet  as  soon  as  it  is  duly  impregnated.  Afterwards,  the  pollen 
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is  shed  upon  their  backs  by  the  bursting  of  the  pollen-bags  ;  the 
hairs  wither  up,  and  open  the  previously  barricaded  exit,  and  the 
midges  issue  forth  in  search  of  a  new  prison  and  a  second  drop  of 
honey.  This  is  all  strange  enough ;  but,  stranger  still,  I  strongly 
suspect  the  arum  of  deliberately  hocussing  its  nectar.  I  have  often 
seen  dozens  of  these  tiny  flies  rolling  together  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  apparent  intoxication  upon  the  pollen-covered  floor  of  an  arum 
chamber;  and  the  evidences  of  drunkenness  are  so  clear  and 
numerous  that  I  incline  to  believe  the  plant  actually  makes  them 
drunk  in  order  to  ensure  their  staggering  about  in  the  pollen  and 
carrying  a  good  supply  of  it  to  the  next  blossom  visited.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  these  two  totally  unrelated  plants  (birthwort  and 
arum)  should  have  hit  upon  the  very  same  device  to  attract 
insects  of  the  same  class  (though  not  the  same  species).  The 
trap  must  have  been  independently  developed  in  the  two  cases, 
and  could  only  have  succeeded  with  such  very  stupid,  unintelli- 
gent creatures  as  the  flies  and  midges. 

From  plants  that  imprison  insects  to  plants  that  devour  insects 
alive  is  a  natural  transition.  The  giant  who  keeps  a  dungeon  is 
first  cousin  to  the  ogre  who  swallows  down  his  captives  entire. 
And  yet  the  subject  is  really  too  serious  a  one  for  jesting;  there 
is  something  too  awful  and  appalling  in  this  contest  of  the  un- 
conscious and  insentient  with  the  living  and  feeling,  of  a  lower 
vegetative  form  of  life  with  a  higher  animated  form,  that  it 
always  makes  me  shudder  slightly  to  think  of  it.  Do  you  re- 
member Victor  Hugo's  terrible  description  (I  think  it  is  in  4  Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize ')  of  the  duel  between  the  great  gun  that  has  got 
loose  from  its  chains  on  a  ship  in  a  storm,  and  the  men  who  try  to 
recapture  it  ?  Do  you  remember  how  the  gun  lunges,  and  tilts, 
and  evades,  and  charges,  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  living  sentient 
creature ;  and  yet  all  the  while  the  full  horror  of  the  thing  de- 
pends upon  the  very  fact  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of 
lifeless,  senseless  metal,  driven  about  on  its  wheels  irresponsibly 
by  the  fury  of  the  storm  ?  Well,  that  description  is  awful  and 
horrible  enough ;  but  it  yet  lacks  one  element  of  awesomeness 
which  is  present  in  the  insect-eating  plants,  and  that  is  the  clear 
evidence  of  deliberate  design  and  adaptation.  When  a  crumbling 
cliff  falls  and  crushes  to  death  the  creatures  on  the  beach  beneath 
it,  we  see  in  their  fate  only  the  accidental  working  of  the  fixed 
and  unintentional  laws  of  nature ;  but  when  a  plant  is  so  con- 
structed, with  minute  cunning  and  deceptive  imitativeness,  that 
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it  continually  and  of  malice  prepense  lures  on  the  living  insect, 
generation  after  generation,  to  a  lingering  death  in  its  unconscious 
arms,  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fiendish  impersonal  cruelty  about 
its  action  which  sadly  militates  against  all  our  pretty  platitudes 
about  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  living  beings.  It  is  quite  a 
relief  that  we  are  able  nowadays  to  shelve  off  the  responsibility 
upon  a  dead  materialistic  law  like  natural  selection  or  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Hartmann's  '  Unconscious '  stands  modern  naturalists 
in  good  stead  vice  the  personal  interference  of  the  mediaeval  or 
Miltonic  Devil,  absent  on  leave. 

On  most  English  peaty  patches  there  grows  a  little  reddish- 
leaved  odd-looking  plant,  known  as  sundew.  It  is  but  an  incon- 
spicuous small  weed,  and  yet  literary  and  scientific  honours  have 
been  heaped  upon  its  head  to  an  extent  almost  unknown  in  the 
case  of  any  other  member  of  the  British  floral  commonwealth. 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  addressed  an  ode  to  it,  and  Mr.  Darwin  has 
written  a  learned  book  about  it.  Its  portrait  has  been  sketched  by 
innumerable  artists,  and  its  biography  narrated  by  innumerable 
authors.  And  all  this  attention  has  been  showered  upon  it,  not 
because  it  is  beautiful,  or  good,  or  modest,  or  retiring,  but  simply 
and  solely  because  it  is  atrociously  and  deliberately  wicked. 
Like  the  late  Mr.  Peace  and  the  heroes  of  the  Newgate  Calendar, 
it  owes  its  vogue  entirely  to  its  murderous  propensities.  Sundew, 
in  fact,  is  the  best  known  and  most  easily  accessible  of  the  carni- 
vorous and  insectivorous  plants. 

The  leaf  of  the  sundew  is  round  and  flat,  and  it  is  covered  by 
a  number  of  small  red  glands,  which  act  as  the  attractive  advertise- 
ment to  the  misguided  midges.  Their  knobby  ends  are  covered 
with  a  glutinous  secretion,  which  glistens  like  honey  in  the  sun- 
light, and  so  gains  for  the  plant  its  common  English  name.  But 
the  moment  a  hapless  fly,  attracted  by  hopes  of  meat  or  nectar, 
settles  quietly  in  its  midst,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,  the 
viscid  liquid  holds  him  tight  immediately,  and  clogs  his  legs  and 
wings,  so  that  he  is  snared  exactly  as  a  peregrine  is  snared  with 
bird-lime.  Then  the  leaf  with  all  its  «  red-lipped  mouths  '  (I  will 
own  up  that  the  expression  is  Mr.  Swinburne's,  ubi  supra)  closes 
over  him  slowly  but  surely,  and  crushes  him  by  folding  its  edges 
inward  gradually  toward  the  centre.  The  fly  often  lingers  long 
with  ineffectual  struggles,  while  the  cruel  crawling  leaf  pours  forth 
a  digestive  fluid — a  vegetable  gastric  juice,  as  it  were — and  dis- 
solves him  alive  piecemeal  in  its  hundred  clutching  suckers. 
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I  have  seen  this  mute  tragedy  enacted  a  thousand  times  over  on 
the  bogs  and  moorlands ;  and  though  I  often  try  to  release  the 
fresh  flies  from  their  ghastly  living  but  inanimate  prison,  it  is  im- 
possible to  go  round  all  the  plants  on  a  whole  common,  like  aphilc- 
dipterous  Howard,  ameliorating  the  condition  of  all  the  victims  of 
misplaced  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  treacherous 
sundew. 

Our  little  English  insectivorous  plants,  however  (we  have  at 
least  five  or  six  such  species  in  our  own  islands),  are  mere  clumsy 
bunglers  compared  to  the  great  and  highly  developed  insect-eaters 
of  the  tropics,  which  stand  to  them  in  somewhat  the  same  relation 
as  the  Bengal  tiger  stands  to  the  British  wild  cat  or  the  skulking 
weasel.  The  Indian  pitcher-plants  or  Nepenthes  bear  big  pitchers 
of  very  classical  shapes  (it  is  well  known  that  Greek  art  has  largely 
affected  India),  closed  in  the  early  state  with  a  lid,  which  lifts 
itself  and  opens  the  pitcher  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  fully  completed 
its  insecticidal  arrangements.  In  some  kinds  the  pitcher  ludi- 
crously resembles  a  hot-water  jug  of  modern  British  manufacture. 
The  details  of  the  trap  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  species, 
but  as  a  whole  the  modus  operandi  of  the  plant  is  somewhat  after 
this  atrocious  fashion.  The  pitcher  contains  a  quantity  of  liquid, 
that  of  the  sort  appropriately  known  as  the  Rajah  holding  as  much 
as  a  quart ;  and  the  insect,  attracted  in  most  cases  by  some  bright 
colour,  crawls  down  the  sticky  side,  quaffs  the  unkind  Nepenthe, 
and  forgets  his  troubles  forthwith  in  the  vat  of  oblivion  prepared 
for  him  beneath  by  the  delusive  vases.  A  slimy  Lethe  flows  over 
his  dissolving  corse,  and  the  relentless  pitcher-plant  sucks  his 
juices  to  supply  his  own  fibres  with  the  necessary  nitrogenous 
materials. 

The  Californian  pitcher-plant,  or  Darlington ia,  is  a  member  of  a 
totally  distinct  family,  which  has  independently  hit  upon  the  same 
device  in  the  western  world  as  the  Indian  Nepenthes  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  pitcher  in  this  case,  though  differently  produced, 
is  hooded  and  lidded  like  its  Oriental  analogue  ;  but  the  inside  of 
the  hood  is  furnished  with  short  hairs,  all  pointing  inward,  and 
legibly  inscribed  (to  the  botanical  eye)  with  the  appropriate  motto, 
6  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.'  The  whole  arrangement  is  coloured 
dingy  orange,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  flies,  and  it  contains 
a  viscid  digestive  fluid  in  which  the  flies  are  first  drowned  and  then 
slowly  melted  and  assimilated.  The  pitchers  are  often  found  half 
full  of  dead  and  decaying  assorted  insects.  This  circumstance,  of 
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course,  has  not  escaped  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  practically  minded 
Californians,  who  accordingly  keep  the  pitchers  growing  in  their 
houses,  to  act  as  fly-catchers.  Such  an  ingenious  utilisation  of 
nature,  in  unconscious  competition  with  the  papier  moule,  would 
surely  have  occurred  only  to  the  two  great  Pacific  civilisations  of 
the  Californian  and  the  heathen  Chinee. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  of  these  highly  developed  insect- 
eaters,  such  as  the  Guiana  heliamphora  (more  classical  shapes), 
the  Australian  cephalotus,  and  the  American  side-saddle  flowers, 
and  they  all  without  exception  grow  in  very  wet  and  boggy  places, 
like  our  own  sundews,  butterworts,  and  bladderworts.  The  reason 
why  so  many  marsh  plants  have  taken  to  these  strange  insect- 
eating  habits  is  simply  that  their  roots  are  often  very  badly 
supplied  with  manure  or  with  ammonia  in  any  form ;  and,  as  no 
plant  can  get  on  without  these  necessaries  of  life  (in  the  strictest 
sense),  only  those  marshy  weeds  have  any  chance  of  surviving  which 
can  make  up  in  one  way  or  another  for  the  native  deficiencies  of 
their  situation.  The  sundews  show  us,  as  it  were,  the  first  stage 
in  the  acquisition  of  these  murderous  habits ;  the  pitcher-plants 
are  the  abandoned  ruffians  which  have  survived  among  all  their 
competitors  in  virtue  of  their  exceptional  ruthlessness  and  decep- 
tive coloration.  I  ought  to  add  that  in  all  cases  the  pitchers  are 
not  flowers,  but  highly  modified  and  altered  leaves,  though  in 
many  instances  they  are  quite  as  beautifully  coloured  as  the  largest 
and  handsomest  exotic  orchids. 

The  principle  of  Venus's  fly-trap  is  somewhat  different,  though 
its  practice  is  equally  nefarious.  This  curious  marsh-plant,  instead 
of  setting  hocussed  bowls  of  liquid  for  its  victims,  like  a  Florentine 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  lays  a  regular  gin  or  snare  for  them,  on 
the  same  plan  as  a  common  snapping  rat-trap.  The  end  of  the 
leaf  is  divided  into  two  folding  halves  by  the  midrib,  and  on  each 
half  are  three  or  five  highly  sensitive  hairs.  The  moment  one  of 
these  hairs  is  touched  by  a  fly,  the  two  halves  come  together, 
enclosing  the  luckless  insect  between  them.  As  if  on  purpose  to 
complete  the  resemblance  to  a  rat-trap,  too,  the  edges  of  the  leaf 
are  formed  of  prickly  jagged  teeth,  which  fit  in  between  one 
another  when  the  gin  shuts,  and  so  effectually  cut  off  the  insect's 
retreat.  The  plant  then  sucks  up  the  juices  of  the  fly ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  has  fully  digested  them,  the  leaf  opens  automatically 
once  more,  and  resets  the  trap  for  another  victim.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  this  remarkable  insectivore  appears  to  be  still 
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a  new  and  struggling  species,  or  else  an  old  type  on  the  very  point 
of  extinction,  for  it  is  only  found  in  a  few  bogs  over  a  very  small 
area  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilmington,  South  California. 

Strongly  contrasting  with  the  sestheticism  of  the  artistically 
minded  bees,  who  go  in  chiefly  for  peacock  blues  and  Tyrian 
purples,  as  well  as  with  the  frank  Philistinism  of  the  carrion  flies, 
who  like  good  solid  meaty-looking  red  and  brown  flowers,  is  the  in- 
genious secretiveness  of  the  ichneumon  flies,  who  chiefly  patronise 
invisible  green  blossoms,  indistinguishable  to  a  casual  observer 
among  the  thick  foliage  in  whose  midst  they  grow.  Most  insects 
are  very  casual  observers  :  they  require  a  good  sensible  flaring  patch 
of  yellow  or  scarlet  (like  the  posters  of  a  country  circus)  to  attract 
their  giddy  attention.  But  the  ichneumons  are  sharp-eyed  and 
highly  discerning  creatures,  which  have  developed  a  whole  set  of 
pale-green  flowers,  so  inconspicuous  as  to  escape  the  notice  of 
colour-loving  bees  and  butterflies,  yet  with  a  good  supply  of  easily 
accessible  honey  to  reward  their  cunning  visitors.  This  honey  the 
monopolist  ichneumons  of  course  keep  strictly  for  their  own  use. 
That  large  and  very  odd-looking  English  orchid,  the  tway-blade, 
extremely  common  in  woods  and  shady  places,  though  seldom 
observed  by  the  general  public  on  account  of  its  uniform  green- 
ness, is  an  excellent  example  of  these  ichneumon-made  blossoms. 
The  whole  spike  stands  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  numerous 
separate  green  flowers,  each  about  half  an  inch  long,  yet  it  is  very 
Little  noticed  save  by  regular  plant-hunters,  because  its  colour 
makes  it  all  but  indistinguishable  among  the  tall  grasses  and 
sedges  with  whose  blades  it  is  closely  intermingled.  Yet  if  it 
were  only  pink  or  purple,  like  most  of  the  other  English  orchids, 
it  would  certainly  rank  as  one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
among  our  native  wild-flowers. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  relation  between  the  plant  and  the  insect 
that  habitually  fertilises  it  is  even  closer  and  more  lasting  than  in 
any  of  the  instances  we  have  yet  considered.  Everybody  knows 
those  large  and  handsome  tropical  lilies,  the  yuccas,  with  their 
tall  clustered  heads  of  big  white  blossoms.  Well,  Professor  Riley, 
the  great  American  entomologist,  has  shown  that  the  yuccas  are 
entirely  run  (to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  his  countrymen)  by 
a  comparatively  small  and  inconspicuous  moth,  solely  for  its  own 
benefit :  and  so  completely  is  this  the  case,  that  the  yucca  can't 
manage  to  exist  at  all  without  its  little  winged  intermediary. 
Professor  Riley  has  therefore  playfully  named  the  little  insect 
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Pronuba  yuccasella ;  freely  translated,  the  yucca's  bridesmaid. 
The  moth  bores  the  young  capsule  of  the  flower  in  several  places, 
lays  an  egg  in  each  hole,  and  then  carefully  collects  pollen,  with 
which  it  fertilises  the  blossom,  of  set  purpose,  thus  deliberately 
producing  a  store  of  food  for  its  own  future  larvae.  The  eggs 
hatch 'inside  the  capsule,  and  the  young  grubs  eat  part  of  the 
seeds,  at  the  same  time  prudently  leaving  enough  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  yucca  family  in  the  future.  As  soon  as  the  grubs  are  full- 
grown,  they  bore  a  hole  again  through  the  capsule,  lower  them- 
selves by  a  thread  to  the  ground,  and  there  spin  a  cocoon  which 
lies  buried  in  the  earth  all  through  the  autumn  and  winter.  But 
in  the  succeeding  summer,  just  fourteen  days  before  the  yuccas 
begin  to  flower,  the  grubs  in  their  cocoons  pass  into  the  chrysalis 
stage ;  and  by  the  time  the  yuccas  are  in  full  blossom,  they  issue 
forth  as  perfect  moths,  and  once  more  commence  the  fertilisation 
of  their  chosen  food  plant,  and  the  laying  of  their  own  eggs.  So 
singular  an  instance  of  mutual  accommodation  between  flower  and 
insect  is  rare  indeed  in  this  usually  greedy  and  self-regarding 
world. 

The  extremely  odd  inside-out  topsy-turvy  flowers  of  the  fig 
owe  their  fertilisation,  however,  to  a  still  more  extraordinary  and 
complicated  cross-relationship.  Hardly  anybody  (except  a  botanist) 
has  ever  seen  a  fig-flower,  because  it  grows  inside  the  stalk, 
instead  of  outside,  and  so  can  only  be  observed  by  cutting  it  open 
lengthwise.  The  fig,  in  its  early  youth,  in  fact,  consists  of  a  hollow 
branch  on  whose  inner  surface  a  number  of  very  small  flowers 
cluster  together  ;  and  when  they  are  ripe  for  fertilisation,  the  eye 
or  hole  at  the  top  opens  to  admit  the  insect  visitor.  This  visitor 
is  the  fig-wasp,  who  comes,  not  from  other  cultivated  fig-trees,  but 
from  a  wild  tree  called  the  caprifico.  On  this  tree  the  mother 
wasps  first  lay  their  eggs  in  the  inedible  figs,  which  thereupon 
swell  out  into  galls,  and  become  the  nurses  of  the  young  wasp 
grubs.  When  the  wasps  are  mature,  they  eat  their  way  out  of 
the  wild  fig  where  they  were  born,  and  set  forth  to  lay  their  own 
eggs  in  turn,  either  on  a  brother  caprifico  or  on  its  sister,  a  true 
fig-tree.  Those  wasps  which  enter  the  wild  figs  of  a  caprifico 
succeed  in  carrying  out  their  maternal  purpose,  and  lay  their  eggs 
on  the  right  spot  for  more  grubs  to  be  duly  developed.  But  those 
which  happen  to  go  into  a  true  fig  merely  fertilise  the  flowers 
without  laying  their  eggs,  because  the  figs  are  here  so  constituted 
that  there  is  no  proper  place  for  them  to  lay  on.  In  other  words, 
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the  true  fig  is  a  cultivated  wasp-proof  caprifico.  But  as  the  figs 
won't  properly  swell  without  fertilisation,  it  becomes  important  to 
conciliate  the  attentions  of  the  wasps ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
Italian  peasants  hang  small  branches  of  the  caprifico  on  the  boughs 
of  the  cultivated  fig-trees,  at  the  moment  when  the  eye  of  the  fig 
opens,  and  so  shows  that  they  are  ready  to  be  fertilised.  The 
wasps,  as  they  emerge  from  their  own  homes,  enter  the  figs  at 
once,  and  there  set  the  little  hard  seeds,  on  whose  impregnation 
the  pulpy  part  of  the  fig  begins  to  swell.  The  fruit  of  the  capri- 
fico itself  never  comes  to  anything,  as  it  hardens  and  withers  on 
the  tree ;  but,  since  the  true  figs  are  dependent  upon  it  for  pollen, 
it  follows  that  if  the  caprificos  were  ever  to  become  extinct,  the 
supply  of  best  Eleme  in  layers  would  forthwith  cease  entirely. 
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A   GLIMPSE   OF  WALES  A    HUNDRED 
YEARS   AGO. 

IN  a  paper  entitled  <  The  Celt  of  Wales  and  the  Celt  of  Ireland,' 
published  a  few  years  ago  in  the  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE,  I  described 
the  characteristics  of  the  two  races  as  they  had  impressed  me  from 
personal  observation.  Chance  has  now  thrown  in  my  way  some 
rather  curious  materials  for  reconstructing  the  idea  of  the  Welsh 
Celt,  as  he  existed  in  Merionethshire  (the  heart  of  Wales)  just  a 
century  ago,  and  I  propose  to  offer  to  the  reader  a  little  picture 
drawn  from  them,  which,  though  trivial  in  its  details,  may  not  be 
altogether  without  interest. 

The  state  of  things  in  all  the  mountain  districts  of  the  British 
Isles  in  the  last  century  was,  as  everybody  is  aware,  much  behind 
that  of  the  lowlands — in  fact,  pretty  much  that  of  the  lowlands  in 
the  Stuart,  or  even  Tudor,  period.  There  was  no  such  uniformity, 
then  as  now,  in  the  habits  of  men,  or  in  the  conveniences  and 
luxuries  of  life.  As  regarded  Wales,  the  great  high  road  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead,  which  first  really  opened  up  the  country, 
was  not  dreamed  of  till  fifty  years  afterwards.  There  were,  indeed, 
scarcely  any  roads  at  all  for  wheel  carriages  in  the  Principality, 
only  bridle  paths  and  narrow  lanes,  up  hill  and  down  dale  across 
the  mountains.  Some  of  these,  still  in  use  for  carts,  bear  the  traces 
of  Eoman  pavements,  and  are  each  known  as  a  <  Sarn  Helen ' — 
the  roads  of  the  Empress  St.  Helena,  to  whom  all  such  works  are 
attributed.  Men  and  women,  of  course,  travelled  on  horseback, 
and  it  was  no  figure  of  speech  to  begin  a  letter  by  observing  that 
the  writer  c  took  the  opportunity '  to  address  his  correspondent ; 
for,  unless  there  was  an  actual  opportunity  for  sending  the  epistle, 
the  transmission  of  it  was  more  than  doubtful.  Oswestry,  about 
forty  miles  off  over  fearful  mountain  tracks,  was,  it  would  seem,  in 
1780,  the  post-town  for  the  Dolgelly  district ;  and  the  Dolgel- 
lians  were  in  continual  trouble  to  find  a  carrier  who  did  not  get 
so  drunk  on  the  way  as  to  lose  every  letter  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Of  course,  the  Welsh  language  was  then,  as  now,  the  tongue  of  the 
people,  and  still  fewer  individuals  understood  English.  The  isola- 
tion from  the  world  of  European  politics  seems  to  have  been 
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almost  complete.  The  writer  of  the  journal  from  which  I  propose 
to  cull  some  extracts  never  once  alludes  to  the  cataclysm  which 
was  taking  place  in  France  while  she  was  diligently  chronicling 
every  morsel  of  intelligence  which  came  to  her  ears. 

The  inordinate  space  occupied  by  Debts  and  Duns,  Bailiffs  and 
Writs,  in  the  history  of  gentlemen  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
astonishing  to  the  nineteenth-century  mind.  We  know  some- 
thing of  financial  embarrassments  in  these  days,  and  of  great  ducal 
properties  and  collections  coming  to  the  hammer.  But  it  is  not  with 
us  quite  an  everyday  business,  as  it  was  with  our  grandfathers,  to 
be  <  up  to  the  ears  in  debt.'  In  the  case  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
squirearchy  a  hundred  years  ago,  Debt  forms  the  theme  of  every 
family  6  epos ' ;  while  Love,  Drink,  and  Sport  supply  the  episodes. 
The  normal  state  of  existence  was  manifestly  one  of  hopeless  insol- 
vency, mitigated  by  a  sense  of  the  humorousness  of  the  situation, 
and  by  public  sympathy.  The  road  to  ruin  was  a  perfectly  well- 
beaten  track.  As  Dr.  Watts  contemporaneously  described  another 
ill-omened  way,  it  was  a  '  broad  road  where  thousands  go.' 
Extravagant  housekeeping,  combined  with  large  financial  trans- 
actions undertaken  by  men  who  knew  nothing  of  business,  sufficed 
very  quickly  to  bring  country  gentlemen  to  the  gaol.  In  par- 
ticular, the  owners  of  moderate-sized  estates  always  bought  land 
whenever  it  was  to  be  had  in  their  counties,  raising  the  purchase- 
money  by  mortgages  up  to  its  value.  This  done,  they  proceeded  to 
exercise  hospitality  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  ostensible 
rent-roll,  rather  than  with  their  net  income.  Every  manor-house 
and  hall  in  those  *  good  old  times  '  kept  at  least  two  tables  open 
daily  to  all  comers  ;  one  upstairs  for  any  of  the  small  gentry  of 
the  neighbourhood  who  pleased  to  drop  in  ;  and  one  below  for  ser- 
vants, tenants,  tradesfolk,  and  hangers-on  innumerable.  In  Ireland 
the  first  of  these  tables  was  always  served  with  the  best  cookery, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  with  abundance  of  good 
port  at  one  epoch,  and  of  good  claret  at  another.1  In  Wales  the 
fare  was  plainer,  and  the  drink  chiefly  ale  ;  but  the  wastefulness 
of  over-provision  was  the  same. 

Beside  their  barbaric  hospitality,  however,  these  gentlemen  had 

1  A  glass  now  preserved  in  one  such  Irish  mansion  contains  three  bottles  of 
wine ;  and  the  pleasant  jest  used  to  be  to  place  a  seven-guinea  piece  at  the  bottom 
to  be  taken  by  the  man  who  drank  to  it.  The  '  Glorious,  Pious,  and  Immortal 
Memory '  toast  is  engraved  on  this  portentous  tumbler.  In  Wales  the  custom  of 
free  tables  was  maintained  within  living  memory  by  that  grand  old  gentleman 
Sir  "Robert  Vaughan,  of  Nannau. 

19—2 
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other  and  more  refined  modes  of  expenditure.  The  Irish  petite 
noblesse  built  themselves  beautiful  houses  with  noble  rooms  and 
ceilings,  moulded  by  Italian  workmen.  They  often  collected  good 
pictures,  and  sometimes  tapestry  and  cabinets.  Invariably  they 
bought  fine  china  at  high  prices.  At  one  such  Irish  mansion  the 
dessert-service  cost  8001.  The  Welsh  squires  likewise  bought 
abundance  of  china,  and  sometimes  collected  books  and  manu- 
scripts. These  things  must  have  have  formed  a  strange  back- 
ground to  the  scenes  of  coarse  revelry,  drinking,  gambling,  and 
duelling  which  went  on  amongst  such  objects  of  taste  and 
refinement.  But  neither  in  the  eighteenth  century  nor  in  the 
fifteenth,  nor  at  any  other  epoch,  have  pictures  or  statues,  or  bric- 
a-brac,  proved  such  moral  purifiers  as  it  is  the  fashion  in  these 
aesthetic  days  to  suppose. 

Of  course  this  golden  age  of  extravagance  could  not  endure 
for  ever.  Everybody  soon  wanted  to  raise  money,  and  had 
recourse  to  devices  for  the  purpose,  of  which  the  first  and  simplest 
was  the  cutting  down  of  trees,  those  '  excrescences  of  the  earth,' as 
Eochester  had  already  defined  them,  *  provided  by  Nature  for  the 
payment  of  debts.'  Where  the  carcass  is,  we  know  what  creatures 
come  to  prey  on  it.  The  folly  and  heedlessness  of  the  country 
gentlemen  called  into  existence  a  whole  swarm  of  scoundrels  who 
adopted  law  as  the  most  convenient  profession  for  carrying  on  their 
schemes  of  blood-sucking ;  and  in  every  district  (except  that  of 
the  Man  of  Eoss)  there  flourished  at  least  one  really  '  vile  attor- 
ney '  who  dealt  with  the  neighbouring  squire  precisely  as  a  spider 
does  with  a  blue-bottle  fly. 

Just  such  a  story  of  debt  and  embarrassment  forms  the  main 
topic  of  the  old  MS.  journal  from  which  I  hope  to  draw  a  few  illus- 
trations, trivial,  perhaps,  but  rather  amusing,  of  life  in  Wales 
a  hundred  years  ago.  We  find  in  it  all  the  usual  p6rip£ties  of  the 
familiar  drama :  flight  of  the  squire ;  adverse  possession  of  th.e 
estate  by  creditors  ;  gallant  defence  of  a  mansion  beleaguered  by 
bailiffs  ;  ending  with  final  triumph  and  return  of  the  exiled  family, 
and  downfall  of  the  iniquitous  attorney,  who  has  been  (cela  va 
sans  dire)  the  villain  of  the  piece.  The  author  was  a  certain  Mrs. 
Baker,  an  Englishwoman  understanding  no  Welsh,  of  whom  it  is 
only  remembered  by  tradition  that  she  came  to  Wales  about  the 
year  1770  to  look  after  some  mines  which  belonged  to  her  in  the 
country,  and  remained  for  many  years  a  resident  near  Dolgelly.  If 
the  spirit  and  the  sententiousness  of  the  old  lady  as  they  appear  in 
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her  long  journal  can  in  any  way  be  conveyed  to  the  reader's  con- 
sciousness by  the  brief  extracts  I  shall  make,  she  will  be  found,  per- 
haps, quite  as  amusing  a  study  as  any  of  the  facts  she  records. 
In  some  unexplained  way  (she  was  a  female  of  quite  immaculate 
reputation,  as  nobody  who  reads  her  magnificent  moral  apo- 
phthegms can  possibly  doubt)  she  attached  herself  to  the  bachelor 
squire  of  Hengwrt  and  Nannau,  and  became  his  lady  housekeeper.1 
Probably  he  had  shown  her  considerable  kindness  ;  for  her  devotion 
to  him — as  proved  by  the  incidents  she  records,  and  by  her 
expressions  of  despair  at  his  fall  and  rapture  at  his  restoration — 
is  alternately  touching  and  comical.  Never  will  she  consent  to 
blame  her  patron,  even  when,  by  his  inconceivable  recklessness 
and  stupidity  in  signing  papers  without  looking  at  them,  he  had 
lost  his  estate  and  ruined  his  dependants.  The  worst  which  she 
can  find  in  her  heart  to  say  against  him  is  only  to  apostrophise 
his  carelessness : — 

Inattention  !  how  dreadful  is  thy  consequence  1  By  it,  this  compleat  estate 
must  be  parted  with  ! 

In  another  place  she  notes : — 

Mr.  Parry  told  Evan  that  Mr.  Vaughan  had  imprudently  signed  so  many  Judg- 
ments without  examining  them  that  the  law  might  go  on  for  twenty  years,  and 
that  1,000?.  would  be  wanted  (for  it)  by  next  term.  .  .  .  God  reward  the  perfi- 
dious in  this  life,  that  others  may  be  driven  from  so  vile  a  practice  !  Were  it 
not  for  persons  of  a  similar  turn  of  mind  with  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  lawyers  would 
not  amass  such  fortunes ;  and  if  he  does  not  determine  to  get  quit  of  the  Locusts, 
they  will  inevitably  swallow  up  his  whole  estate  and  break  his  heart  by  the 
Reduction.  Nor  can  they  be  punished  for  the  atrocious  theft  and  Murder  (!)  in 
this  world  1 

We  are  introduced  by  Mrs.  Baker,  at  the  outset  of  the  journal, 
to  the  melancholy  fact  that  on  the  day  she  wrote,  December  6, 
1778,  'the  deputy-sheriff  took  possession  of  Hengwrt,'  and  pro- 
ceeded to  put  in  charge  of  it  a  certain  bailiff,  Lever  by  name,  who 
through  the  succeeding  volumes  is  the  object  of  Mrs.  Baker's 

1  This  squire  of  Hengwrt  was  Hugh  Vaughan,  elder  brother  of  Sir  Robert 
Howel  Vaughan,  1st  Bart.  His  great-great-grandfather,  Robert  Vaughan,  was  a 
celebrated  antiquary,  whose  collection  of  the  most  ancient  Welsh  literature,  known 
as  the  '  Hengwrt  Manuscripts,'  made  about  the  year  1660,  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Pennant,  Renan,  and  others.  At  the  death  of  the  last  Sir  Robert  W. 
Vaughan,  3rd  Bart.,  in  1859,  the  estates  of  Nannau,  Hengwrt,  and  Rug,  which  had 
long  been  united,  were  divided;  the  Hengwrt  MSS.  were  bequeathed  to  a  worthy 
successor  of  theold  antiquary,  the  late  Mr.  William  Wynne,  of  Peniarth,  who  built 
for  them  a  handsome  library.  They  are  now  the  property  of  his  son,  Mr  W. 
Wynne. 
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scorn  and  vituperation.  Mr.  Vaughan  himself — whom  a  crayon 
portrait  represents  as  a  heavy-looking  man,  with  powdered  hair  and 
a  much-troubled  countenance — had  obviously  fled,  and  the  sheriff 
politely  told  Mrs.  Baker  that  she  might  go  and  take  up  her  abode 
at  either  of  two  other  mansions  belonging  to  him.  She  selected 
the  smallest  and  nearest,  which  was  the  dower-house  of  Hengwrt, 
and  rejoices  in  the  name  of  Doluwcheogryd  (pronounced  Dolhow- 
gryd).  There  having  ensconced  herself,  the  good  woman  remained 
for  many  months  a  voluntary  prisoner,  holding  it  tenaciously  for 
Mr.  Vaughan  against  his  '  enemies  '  the  bailiffs. 

The  diary,  commenced  under  such  gloomy  auspices,  was  appa- 
rently kept  for  purposes  of  reference,  respecting  dates  and  small 
occurrences,  but  it  must  have  afforded  to  the  imprisoned  writer 
her  chief  recreation.  Her  books,  of  which  she  speaks  with  pride, 
and  from  which  she  draws  many  erudite  allusions  to  Shakespeare, 
Pythagoras,  Plutarch,  &c.,  were  locked  up  in  Hengwrt ;  letters,  of 
course,  were  few  and  far  between ;  and  *  the  newspaper,'  as  she 
mournfully  records,  had  been  stopped  by  somebody  from  base 
motives  of  '  ceconomy,'  to  save  two  guineas  a  year.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances poor  Mrs.  Baker  may  be  pardoned  for  filling  several 
pages  of  her  diary  with  the  events  of  each  day ;  even  when  those 
events  consisted  solely  in  the  visit  of  a  neighbouring  farmer's 
wife,  who  mourned  with  her  over  the  ruin  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  abused 
the  bailiffs,  speculated  on  the  possible  triumph  of  Justice  and 
Virtue  (in  the  person  of  the  exiled  squire),  and  brought  her  the 
modest  contribution  to  the  commissariat  of  her  besieged  house- 
hold of  a  fowl,  or  '  grows '  (so  spelled),  half  a  bottle  of  beer,  half 
a  kid,  or,  on  one  occasion  (but  this  was  the  gift  of  a  '  divine,'  as 
she  always  calls  the  curate  of  Dolgelly),  a  'third  of  a  bottle  of 
usquebaugh.' 

'  We  keep  doors  and  windows  fast,'  says  the  steadfast  woman, 
'  and  I  hope  the  garrison  will  not  give  in  whatever  be  suffered 
should  provisions  be  short.'  After  a  few  days,  Lever  the  abhorred, 
and  « one  other  bailiff,'  «  came  to  the  door  and  asked  if  he  should  be 
admitted,  as  he  brought  me  some  coffee  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
hoped  I  was  well.'  Mrs.  Baker  was  not  the  woman  to  be  decoyed 
into  raising  her  portcullis  by  such  shallow  artifices  as  this.  She 
records  her  reply  in  her  journal :  <  For  his  politeness,  thanks ;  but 
I  would  never  open  the  door.  If  he  pleased  to  leave  the  present, 
he  might  rely  upon  its  being  delivered  to  me  safe.' 

To  realise  the  scene  of  the  story  the  reader  should  here  under- 
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stand  that  Doluwcheogryd  is  a  picturesque  old  greystone  mansion, 
commanding  a  splendid  view  of  Cader  and  of  the  valley  of  the  two 
rivers.  Some  massive  stones  which  have  been  built  into  the  walls 
(possibly  belonging  to  a  portion  now  removed)  were  covered  with 
curious  inscriptions  and  coats  of  arms.  Of  the  latter  there  are  the 
shield  and  crown  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  words  beneath 
them,  VIVAT  DIVA  ELIZABETHA.  On  another  are  inscribed,  in  very 
old  letters — 

NON    DOMUS   DOMINUM 

SED  DOMINUS  DOMUM. 

Several  more  are  too  much  effaced  to  be  readable,  but  the 
rampant  lion  of  the  Vaughans  may  be  traced  beside  Queen 
Elizabeth's  coat.  About  twenty  yards  from  the  house,  command- 
ing the  same  lovely  view,  is  a  queer  D-shaped  stone  edifice  of  the 
kind  which  our  fathers  used  to  call  a  Grazebeau.1  Mrs.  Baker 
often  speaks  of  it,  and  it  is  still  called  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
the  mysterious  name  of  '  The  Apollo.'  Pondering  how  such  a 
title  could  have  been  given  to  a  building,  the  hypothesis  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  originally  called  the  '  Belvedere ' ;  and 
that,  after  a  time,  a  dim  perplexity  in  the  local  mind  concerning 
the  Apollo  Belvedere  led  to  the  dropping  of  the  longer  and  less 
easily  pronounced  *  Belvedere,'  and  the  retention  of  the  facile  and 
sonorous  word  '  Apollo.'  Fine  old  oaks  spreading  over  a  sloping 
sunny  lawn  full  of  wild-flowers,  and  an  old-fashioned  garden, 
complete  all  needful  description  of  good  Mrs.  Baker's  fortress, 
at  whose  funny  old  round  and  half-moon  upper  windows  her  face 
was  doubtless  often  to  be  seen  reconnoitring  approaching  bailiffs 
and  *  myrmidons,'  to  be  sternly  refused  admittance,  even  if  death 
by  starvation  might  be  the  penalty. 

As  to  Hengwrt  itself,  the  <  capital  Messuage '  of  this  much- 
troubled  estate,  now,  in  1779,  in  the  hands  of  the  'miscreant' 
Lever,  it  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Doluwcheogryd,  and 
easy  intelligence  could  be  conveyed  to  the  captive  lady  of  all  that 
went  on  there,  for  or  against  Mr.  Vaughan's  interests. 

1  These  Gazebeaus  are  said  by  Pennant  to  have  been  attached  to  all  Welsh 
mansions  in  his  time.  One  of  them,  now  in  ruins,  called  the  Hengwrt  Summer 
House,  was  as  tall  as  a  three-story  house,  and  built  as  solidly  as  if  intended  for 
the  junketings  of  the  Giant  Idris  himself.  It  is  to  be  scored  on  the  side  of 
the  slanderers  who  call  the  climate  of  Wales  a  little  damp,  that  the  Welsh  idea 
of  a  summer  bower  always  includes  a  well-built  chimney  and  large  fireplace. 
Possibly  it  is  designed  to  boil  water  for  punch— but  we  need  not  define  its  use 
too  nicely. 
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Much  older  than  the  former,  Hengwrt  (signifying  Old  Court)  is 
a  typical  Welsh  mansion ;  not  very  large,  but,  like  every  house, 
great  or  small,  in  the  district,  as  solidly  built  as  if  Welsh  families 
were  to  endure  as  long  as  their  mountains,  and  proving  that 
Welshmen  did  not  think,  like  modern  Americans,  that  it  is  an 
impertinence  for  a  father  to  determine  in  what  sort  of  dwelling 
his  son  shall  live,  or  to  build  one  calculated  to  outlast  himself. 
Every  tourist  will  recall  the  broad  estuary  which  lies  between  the 
noble  mountain  ranges  of  Cader  Idris  and  Diphwys.  At  the  head 
of  this  estuary,  where  the  tide  ceases  to  run,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  valley  forks  into  two ;  to  the  north  the  lovely 
Ganllwd,  with  the  wide  and  brawling  Mawddach,  rich  in  salmon,  run- 
ning under  its  heathery  hills ;  and  to  the  south,  the  narrower 
wooded  valley  of  the  Wnion,  through  which  the  Great  Western 
Eailway  now  reaches  Dolgelly  from  Llangollen.  At  the  angle  of 
the  Y  formed  by  the  meeting  of  these  rivers,  on  a  gradually  rising 
wooded  slope,  stands  Hengwrt,  bosomed  in  woods  so  old  that  many 
of  the  tall  trees,  alas  !  fall  before  every  gale,  carrying  with  them 
in  their  ruin,  among  the  evergreens  below,  the  nests  of  rooks  and 
herons  wherewith  they  are  abundantly  studded.  Even  in  Mrs. 
Baker's  time  the  whole  country  must  have  been  full  of  fine  old 
trees.  There  was  one  oak  called  the  '  King  of  the  Ganllwd,' 
of  which  the  mighty  trunk  now  forms  a  dinner-table  in  the  hall 
at  Hengwrt ;  and  another,  which  stood  in  Nannau,  and  was  called 
the  <  Oak  of  the  Elves,'  to  which  was  attached  the  well-known 
legend  recorded  by  Pennant.  Howel  Sele,  an  ancestor  of  the 
Vaughans,  who  owned  the  region  in  the  fourteenth  century  (the 
name  is  pronounced  8dly\  was  at  feud  with  his  cousin,  Owen 
Glendower.  The  Abbot  of  Cymmer— also  called  Vaner— Abbey 
(now  a  small,  but  beautiful  ruin,  close  under  Hengwrt)  took  on 
himself  the  Christian  task  of  reconciling  the  foes,  and  succeeded  so 
farthathe  sent  them  outhunting  together  in  Nannau  deer  park.1  The 
rest  of  the  tragedy  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  Pennant  (1 778)  :— 

*  While  they  were  walking  out  Owen  observed  a  doe  feeding, 
and  told  Howel,  who  was  reckoned  the  best  archer  of  his  day,  that 

1  A  successor  of  this  abbot,  it  is  said,  was  the  original  owner  of  a  carved  oak 
bedstead— not  at  all  of  a  penitential  kind— still  in  use  in  Hengwrt.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  brought  up  from  Cymmer,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  but 
appears  to  belong  rather  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  front  columns,  massive  and 
splendidly  carved,  stand  quite  apart  from  the  bed  itself,  and  support  a  roof  more 
like  that  of  a  Roman  baldacchino  than  of  a  bed. 
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there  was  a  fine  mark  for  him.  Howel  bent  his  bow,  and  pre- 
tending to  aim  at  the  doe,  suddenly  turned  and  discharged  the 
arrow  full  at  the  breast  of  Glyndwr,  who  fortunately  had  armour 
beneath  his  cloaths,  so  received  no  hurt.  Enraged  at  his  treachery, 
he  seized  on  Sele,  burnt  his  house  and  hurried  him  away  from  the 
place ;  nor  could  any  one  learn  how  he  was  disposed  of,  till  forty 
years  after  the  skeleton  of  a  large  man,  such  as  Howel,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  hollow  of  a  great  oak,  in  which  Owen  was  supposed 
to  have  immured  him  in  reward  for  his  perfidy.'1 

The  tree  in  which  Howel  Sele  thus  disappeared,  like  an  ancient 
'  Lost  Sir  Massingberd,'  was  given  the  name  of  the  '  Oak  of  the 
Spirits,'  Ceubren  yrEllyll,&ndwas  thenceforth  naturally  an  object 
of  awe  and  interest.  In  1798,  just  after  Mrs.  Baker's  time,  a  draw- 
ing made  of  it  by  an  artist  named  Barker  shows  it  as  a  hollowed 
shell,  with  very  little  foliage  remaining,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  wood  backed  by  the  solemn  outline  of  Moel  Orthrwm,  the  Hill 
of  Oppression,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  also  called,  Moel  Offrwm,  the 
Hill  of  Sacrifice.  In  July  1813  Sir  Kichard  Colt  Hoare  made 
another  sketch  of  the  tree,  then  in  the  last  stage  of  picturesque 
decay,  and  the  very  day  afterwards  a  storm  blew  down  all  that 
remained  of  the  fi  Oak  of  the  Elves.'  The  wreck  was  piously  pre- 
served and  cut  into  all  manner  of  relics,  candlesticks,  frames  for 
pictures  of  Pitt,  bowls  and  butter-dishes,  set  in  silver  and  deco- 
rated with  copies  of  Sir  R.  Hoare's  sketch. 

As  to  Howel  Sele,  when  the  blackened  ruins  of  his  burnt 
castle  were  cleared  away  some  years  ago  to  build  a  lodge  for 
Nannau  deer  park,  three  immense  bronze  caldrons  were  brought 
to  light.  They  have  since  been  kept  at  Hengwrt,  and  the  biggest 
appears  to  me  quite  capable  of  boiling  down  into  venison  broth 
the  whole  of  that  doe  which  Howel  Sele  should  have  shot,  instead 
of  aiming  at  the  terrible  Glen  dower. 

A  tree,  which  was  already  old  and  hollow  about  the  year  1380, 
and  which  only  fell  in  the  year  1813,  gives  a  marvellous  idea  of 
the  length  to  which  the  years  of  the  Druid's  emblem  of  the 
Eternal  may  be  extended.  Had  Shakespeare  known  the  fearful 
legend  which  Pennant  picked  up  in  situ,  would  he  not  have  re- 
ferred to  it  as  one  more  touch  of  the  wild  character  of  Glendower  ? 

To  return  to  our  poor  friend  Mrs.  Baker,  imprisoned  at  Doluw- 
cheogryd  in  December  1778.    Putting  aside  the  endless  squabbles 
and  troubles  about  writs,  ejectments,   sales,  and  law-suits  which 
1  '  Tour  in  North. Wales,'  p.  325. 
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can  have  small  interest  for  us  now,  we  catch  curious  aper$us  of 
Welsh  life  at  the  period,  both  from  what  is  recorded  and  what  is 
omitted  in  her  elaborate  diary.  Never  once  does  the  excellent 
old  lady,  with  all  her  high  moral  sentiment,  appear  to  think  of 
going  to  church,  either  during  her  voluntary  imprisonment  in  her 
bailiff-beleaguered  castle,  or  later,  when  restored  to  liberty.  Yet 
there  were  curates,  if  not  a-  resident  rector,  at  Dolgelly,  only  a 
mile  away ;  one  of  the  latter  at  all  events  being  an  Englishman 
of  the  name  of  Herbert.  Of  this  gentleman  she  always  speaks 
as  '  that  Divine,'  but  not  without  a  certain  spice  of  contempt,  as 
of  a  man  who  is  '  fitting  himself  for  the  Lawn '  by  Janus-faced 
proceedings,  and  whose  allegiance  to  Mr.  Yaughan  in  times  of 
adversity  was  far  from  unquestionable. 

The  only  evidence  which  Mrs.  Baker  gives  of  her  desire  to 
maintain  religious  observances  is  on  a  Good  Friday,  when  she 
records  that,  in  consideration  of  the  day,  and  as  a  penance,  she  had 
invited  the  worst-mannered  man  she  knew  to  dine  with  her.  On 
another  occasion  she  engaged  in  a  lively  controversy  with  a  youth 
who  had  turned  Methodist. 

Here  is  the  scene  in  her  own  terse  description  : — 

About  six  we  walked  to  the  Storehouse  seat,  a  lofty  seat  overlooking  the 
landing-place  of  boats  from  Barmouth.  The  evening  being  fine  we  enjoyed  the 
view.  Below  us,  at  John  Williams'  (a  small  cottage), was  a  Ball.  After  sitting  an 
hour  upon  the  seat,  appeared  two  Excisemen  and  the  supervisor ;  the  latter  I  had 
never  seen  before.  Common  civilities  ended,  I  addressed  myself  to  little  Smith 
(one  of  the  Excisemen),  who  has  become  a  most  zealous  Methodist,  Kallied  him, 
and  sometimes  talked  seriousty,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  man's  intellects  are  hurt 
by  these  wretched  Schismatics.  His  looks  were  so  altered  as  to  excite  pity. 
After  half-an-hour's  converse  the  fiddle  below  was  one  of  our  subjects,  they 
proceeded  on  their  walk  to  Hengwrt,  Smith  saying  at  parting,  '  He  thought  me 
as  bad  as  Simon  Magus,'  and  I  advised  him  to  the  Musk  Medicine  without 
delay.  The  symptoms  of  madness  were  strong,  and  the  preaching  cobblers  and 
tailors  will  certainly  compleat  his  malady,  consequently  incapacitate  him  for  his 
office,  and  thus  must  make  a  scene  of  misery  for  his  poor  wife  and  child. 

Little  did  Mrs.  Baker  foresee  that  a  century  later  these 
4  wretched  schismatics '  who  carried  out  the  movements  of  Whit- 
field  and  Wesley  should  practically  become  masters  of  WTales,  and 
build  chapels  far  outnumbering  the  established  churches  of  her 
6  divines,'  with  ten  times  as  numerous  congregations.  It  was  an 
unkind  act  of  the  old  lady,  we  must  remark  in  passing,  to  recom- 
mend the  '  musk  medicine '  to  poor  <  little  Smith,'  the  Exciseman  ; 
for  musk,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  day,  was  a  cure  for  dis- 
tempered brains.  Old  Salmon's  Family  Dictionary,  1696,  after 
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giving  a  most  wonderful  account  of  the  nature  of  that  f  excre- 
scence musk,  physiologically  considered,'  remarks,  'Being  well 
prepared,  it  is  not  only  a  very  sweet  Perfume,  but  also  taken  in 
cordials,  cheers  and  revives  the  heart  and  dispels  gross  vapours 
from  the  brain.9  The  *  vapours  '  of  Methodism  were  not  quite  so 
easily  dispelled  as  Mrs.  Baker  fondly  imagined. 

Conversation,  when  not  stimulated  by  news  of  Mr.  Vaughan's 
affairs,  seems  to  have  languished  a  little  at  Doluwcheogryd.  Of 
one  evening  Mrs.  Baker  records  with  complacency,  'M.  Owy 
Owen  drank  coffee  with  me.  His  conversation  very  agreeable 
upon  various  subjects,  without  once  touching  upon  the  constant 
ones  of  this  neighbourhood,  viz.  Pedigrees,  and  Calumny.'  Welsh 
people,  indeed,  then  and  now,  always  seem  to  me  to  possess  more 
appetite  for  talk  than  food  to  satisfy  it.  They  actually  hunger 
for  news  on  which  they  may  chatter  all  along  the  road  to  every- 
body they  meet.  The  taciturnity  of  the  English  agriculturist  is 
the  very  reverse  of  their  Celtic  animation  and  garrulity.  Of 
news  of  the  world  outside  Wales,  there  was  at  Dolgelly  in  1780, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  exceedingly  little.  Newspapers  were 
the  rarest  of  treasures,  to  be  lent  about  by  the  happy  recipients, 
and  carefully  returned  to  the  senders  in  due  time.  Mentioning 
that  she  had  received  some  from  the  great  squire  of  Bala,  Mr.  Price 
of  Rhiwlas,  Mrs.  Baker  notes  :— 

I  assured  him  of  preserving  his  newspapers  safely  to  be  returned.  He  marches  on 
Thursday  to  Holyhead  with  his  corps,  to  prevent  the  French  from  landing.  'Tis 
to  be  hoped  that  the  wise  (or  rather  unwise)  ministry  will  order  some  more  men 
to  join  the  Militia  of  this  country,  for  eighty  men  is  hardly  enough,  although 
Ancient  Britons,  to  oppose  the  given  number  of  ten  thousand,  whom  'tis  reported 
are  endeavouring  to  make  their  landing  good.  But  that's  beyond  my  faith. 

After  this  excursion  into  politics,  the  diary  relapses  into  the 
record  of  '  some  snuff'  brought  for  her  own  use  (Oh,  Mrs.  Baker !) 
from  Chester,  and  to  a  supply  of  '  leaves  from  Mr.  Corbet's  mul- 
berry tree  for  the  silkworms,  who  are  dying  for  want  of  them  so 
fast  that  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  breed  can  be  preserved  in 
sufficient  numbers.'  As  regards  manners,  Mrs.  Baker  is  continually 
scandalised  concerning  them. 

The  steward,  from  unavoidable  necessity  sometimes  eats  with  me,  then  I  am 
sure  to  recollect  Falstaff 's  words, '  It  is  certain  that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant 
carriage  is  caught  as  men  take  diseases  one  of  another.' 

A  certain  Ellis  Jones  is  commended  as  a  ( rational  and  civi- 
lized being,  a  title  that  is  not  justly  due  to  either  steward  or 
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maid.'     The  <  chit-chat  of  Dolgelly '  is,  in  another  place,  stigma- 
tised as 

Seldom  more  than  a  Jargon  derived  from  Envy,  Pride,  Avarice,  without  the 
Gloss  of  Politeness.  Sometimes  a  little  Truth  is  admitted,  but  so  shaded  with  the 
above  Vices  that  without  Time  it's  Kadiance  cannot  be  seen. 

Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Baker  keenly  enjoyed  the  incessant  visits 
of  her  neighbours,  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  farms  and 
small  manor-houses,  Plas  Brithdir,  Tyn-y-Celyn,  Garth-Meilan, 
Llwyn,  Caeselgwmbach,  and  a  score  of  others,  with  whose  hard 
names  the  soul  of  the  Saxon  reader  need  not  be  vexed.  Of  these 
coffee- drinking  friends  her  best  beloved  was  a  Mrs.  Anwyl,  who 
lived  at  Caeselgwmbach,  a  farm  far  up  behind  Moel  Ispry,  acces- 
sible only  by  a  long  and  steep  mountain  path,  which,  yet  it  would 
appear,  Mrs.  Anwyl  traversed  perpetually.  This  lady  was  a 
woman  of  spirit.  Certain  dues  at  Dolgelly  Fair  belonged  to  Mr. 
Vaughan,  but  were  collected  this  unhappy  year  for  his  creditors  ; 
and  a  certain  Koland  was  sent  into  the  Fair  to  receive  them  on 
their  behalf. 

Mrs.  Anwyl  was  apprized  of  it.  After  he  had  made  his  demand  of  a  shilling, 
and  received  it  from  the  honest  ginger-bread  baker  of  Bala,  she  went  into  the 
fair  and  prevented  any  more  from  paying,  and  then  shouted  « Koland,  Come  with 
me  1  We  will  pay  Squire  Vaughan  double  toll  next  Fair  I '  for  Mrs.  Anwyl  was  not 
like  Coriolanus  (!).  She  courted  the  Plebeians,  till  in  the  same  breath  they  blessed 
her  and  the  injured  Mr.  Vaughan,  whose  rights  she  so  spiritedly  was  preserving. 
Oh  !  how  dearly  do  I  love  her  ! 

As  the  houses  are  all  built  in  this  part  of  the  country  of  solid 
stone,  nearly  every  farm  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Baker  remains  to  the 
present  day  much  as  she  saw  it  a  hundred  years  ago.  Architects 
tell  us  much  of  the  far-reaching  influence  on  the  art  of  each 
country  of  the  circumstance  whether  it  possesses— or  does  not 
possess — good  building  stone  on  its  own  territory.  Egypt  would 
not  have  been  Egypt  without  its  granite  and  syenite.  Greece 
would  have  had  no  Parthenon  without  Pentelicus.  Never  would 
the  Gothic  cathedrals  have  arisen,  nor  all  the  arts  which  flourished 
to  adorn  them,  had  all  Europe  resembled  those  districts  of  Sussex 
where  the  only  building  materials  are  flints  and  rubble.  This  is 
no  doubt  true  enough ;  but  I  should  like  some  one  to  trace  also 
for  us  the  no  less  important  influence  of  the  same  conditions  on 
the  Morals  of  a  nation,  and  register  the  solid  characteristics  of  fami- 
lies which  are  nursed  by  good  stone  homesteads,  or  stifled  in  log 
huts  and  mud  cabins.  The  old  Welsh  farms  are  so  alike  that  one 
description  applies  to  all:  small,  compact,  two-story  cottages, 
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with  odd  gables  and  dormer-latticed  windows.  There  is  no  'jerry ' 
work  about  the  massive  greystone  walls,  or  the  slate  roofs  over- 
grown with  moss,  polypody,  and  yellow  stone-crop.  Close  by 
there  is  always  a  bright  mountain  brook  singing  over  the  stones  ; 
a  rowan-tree  or  two  ;  a  stone  helm  for  sheltering  hay,  and  a  cow- 
house ;  and,  finally,  a  little  orchard  of  plum  and  apple  trees  covered 
with  lichen,  and  bearing  fruit  wherewith  the  Saxon  palate  is  ill- 
advised  to  tamper.  There  are  few  or  no  flowers  round  the  houses. 
Nature  supplies  as  many  close  by  in  roods  of  foxglove,  hedges  full 
of  honeysuckle,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  deep  purple  heather,  as 
anybody  requires.  Inside  the  cottage  will  be  found  some  heirloom 
furniture  of  carved  oak  settles,  and  chests,  and  dressers,  the  latter 
adorned  with  a  goodly  array  of  mugs  and  plates. 

From  these  old  homesteads  came,  as  it  would  seem,  almost 
every  week  the  wives  and  daughters  as  visitors  to  call  on  Mrs. 
Baker,  gossip,  and  drink  coffee.  The  social  position  of  these 
good  people  was  probably  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  Kentish  yeo- 
men or  Westmoreland  6  statesmen '  in  the  same  period,  so  far  as 
respectability  and  education  went.  As  to  money,  the  Welsh 
farmer  was  certainly  immeasurably  the  poorest.  The  singular 
frugality  of  Welsh  rural  life ;  the  comfortable  and  respectable  ex- 
terior maintained  along  with  very  hard  work,  a  food  which  would 
be  starvation  fare  to  the  Saxon  stomach,  is  a  notable  feature  of  the 
national  character  now,  and  probably  at  all  times.  Mrs.  Baker 
constantly  records  that  she  entertained  her  guests  with  coffee. 
The  use  of  tea  was  apparently  much  more  rare  at  that  period ; 
whereas  it  has  now  become  the  drink  of  Wales,  almost  as  it  is  of 
Russia.  The  constant  sending  of  presents  seems  to  have  formed 
as  much  a  part  of  the  manners  of  Merioneth  as  '  backsheesh '  of 
those  of  Arabia.  The  victuals  brought  to  Mrs.  Baker  were,  how- 
ever, sometimes  of  a  tantalising  character.  She  records,  for 
example,  '  Thos.  Davies's  wife  brought  me  some  chocolate.  Poor 
woman  !  her  intention  was  kind,  but  it  was  worm-eaten.'  At 
another  place  she  complains  of  the  <  grows,'  which  had  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  of  fish  in  an  equally  bad  condition,  and  '  2  beer 
bottles  quite  sour.'  Mrs.  Anwyl  sends  her  a  present  of  mussels. 
Another  friend  offers  sand  eels  ;  another  a  quart  of  beer ;  another 
a  spare-rib  of  beef;  another  mushrooms.  But  it  was  quite  a 
different  matter  if  any  '  vile  traitor '  presumed  to  offer  gifts  to  the 
faithful  female  Cerberus  of  Doluwcheogryd.  Here  is  the  way  she 
received  them  : — 
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Kowland's  wife  entered  with  a  Turkey  under  her  arm  and  said  Mr.  Lever  had 
sent  it  with  his  compliments,  and  if  I  pleased  I  might  also  have  a  fat  goose.  My 
reply  was  that  I  thanked  him  for  the  offer  and  her  for  the  trouble  in  bringing 
the  bird,  but  that  I  would  not  take  it,  and  that  a  fat  goose  at  this  time  of  year 
was  what  I  never  eat.  If  Mr.  Lever  would  send  me  the  books  that  are  my  pro- 
perty I  would  thank  him.  She  said  it  was  a  fine  fat  turkey,  it  was  a  pity  to  send 
it  back.  *  None,  Mrs.  Davies,'  I  reply'd ;  '  but  to  keep  it  would  be  an  action  of 
indelible  infamy,  which  God  has  hitherto  preserved  me  from,  and  I  tritst  ever 
will!' 

Mrs.  Baker's  feelings  towards  those  whom  Providence  did  not 
preserve  from  the  c  indelible  infamy '  of  eating  Lever's  geese  and 
turkeys  were  very  strong  indeed.  We  learn  that  a  certain  '  Mr. 
Thomas  "of  the  Forge  '  had  been"  prevailed  upon  to  dine  with  the 
bailiff,  while  a  more  faithful  Ellis  Jones  declined  the  feast. 

By  his  refusal  he  (Ellis  Jones)  gained  my  approbation,  and  Mr.  Thomas,  in 
gratifying  his  palate  upon  a  fat  Goose,  has  merited  from  me  a  degree  of  contempt. 
Great  actions  every  one  is  upon  their  guard  in  the  performance  of.  It  is  such 
as  I  am  now  mentioning  that  show  the  real  disposition.  Nor  can  he  excuse  the 
manner  though  Demosthenes  himself  were  raised  from  the  dead  to  plead  on  his 
behalf. 

Mrs.  Baker's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  functionaries  of 
the  law  were  indeed  severe.  She  wishes  '  that  great  Civilian  Dr 
Arthur  Collier,'  to  rank  attorney  and  proctors  with  bailiffs,  conclud- 
ing, respecting  the  latter  sort  of  gentry,  that  they  are  '  despicable 
in  everyone's  opinion  as  having  only  a  human  form.9  (!)  Speaking 
of  the  arch  enemy  who  had  put  in  the  bailiffs,  and  whom  she  hears 
is  very  ill  and  <  attended  by  the  faculty,'  she  remarks  :— 

They  may  perhaps  relieve  the  pains  of  the  body,  but  I  am  afraid  that  his 
disorder  is  twofold,  as  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension  for  a  country  attorney  or 
indeed  one  in  London  to  gain  7,000/.  per  annum  without  deeply  wounding  his 
Conscience.  Restitution  and  Repentance  are  the  only  remedy  for  that  worst  of 
Disorders. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Mr.  Lever  gave  ale  to  the  labourers 
at  a  harvest  home,  one  of  the  women  proposed  as  a  toast,  '  God 
bless  the  gentleman '  (of  course  Mr.  Vaughan)  <  who  sowed  the 
wheat!'  Mrs.  Baker  observes  on  this:  'Oh,  Gratitude!  in 
whomsoever  found,  how  lovely ! ' 

The  waste  and  depredations  of  the  servants  in  the  houses  of 
the  Welsh  gentry  must  have  been  something  preposterous.  Mrs. 
Baker  is  perpetually  recording  the  shameful  tricks  of  the  agents  ; 
as,  for  example,  selling  a  quantity  of  bark  in  Dublin  at  31.  a  ton, 
with  deduction  for  freight,  while  it  might  have  been  sold  on  the 
spot  for  4L  10s.  At  the  conclusion  she  makes  the  mournful 
remark — 
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Every  one  of  his  household  had  not  the  same  opportunity  to  impose  on  their 
master,  but  in  my  opinion  among  seventy,  which  was  the  number,  there  could 
not  be  ten  found  but  would  act  as  Hugh  Pugh  did. 

Of  others  Mrs.  Baker  records  rancorously : — 

Surely  the  Kuffians  now  in  possession  of  Hengwrt  must  be  accountable,  and 
also  the  meat  they  daily  give  at  the  door  to  all  comers,  even  more  than  Mr. 
Vaughan  himself  ordered.  One  Mr.  Evans,  a  husbandman,  the  last  year  at 
Hengwrt,  was  so  vile  a  fellow  as  to  endeavour  to  serve  his  late  master  with  a 
writ.  Now,  if  impaling  (\}  was  ever  to  be  suffered  for  a  punishment,  such  a  wretch 
might  undergo  it  without  commiseration.  Some  of  Mr.  Vaughan 's  friends  at 
Bala  beat  the  treacherous  scoundrel  most  heartily. 

The  wages  of  this  wonderful  household  of  seventy  servants,  for 
the  two  moderate- sized  houses  of  Hengwrt  and  Nannau,  could  not 
have  formed  a  very  heavy  item  in  their  expenditure.  A  certain 
Nelly  had  been  a  servant  for  thirty-seven  years,  '  her  wages  only 
forty  shillings  a  year.  She  was  willing  to  stay  in  hopes  of  her 
master's  return  to  one  or  other  of  his  houses  without  any  wages.' 
But  the  multitude  of  useless  mouths  of  the  hangers-on  must  have 
been  an  immense  expense.  There  was,  for  example,  a  harper, 
upon  whose  harp  (an  old  Welsh  harp,  with  three  rows  of  strings 
and  no  pedals,  still  preserved  at  Hengwrt)  there  is  much  ado  in 
Mrs.  Baker's  journal.  She  says  it  cost  Mr.  Vaughan  231.  There 
was  also  a  brewer,  with  a  large  brewery  on  the  premises,  and  there 
was  a  whole  establishment  of  game-cocks,  with  at  least  one 
domestic  devoted  to  their  service  under  the  proud  title  of  the 
Cockmaster.  Mrs.  Baker,  though  she  professes  to  hate  the  '  Bar- 
barous '  sport,  records  with  triumph  the  victory  of  Mr.  Vaughan 's 
cocks  over  those  of  a  rival  squire,  Mr.  Corbet,  of  Ynysymaengwyn. 
Here  is  her  Homeric  account  of  the  battle : — 

Monday,  May  17,  1779. — The  annual  cock-fighting  between  Mr.  Vaughan  and 
Corbet.  I  am  more  anxious  this  year  for  Mr.  Vaughan 's  birds  gaining  the  victory 
than  if  himself  were  on  the  spot.  I've  the  joy  to  know  they  are  in  the  morning 
two  battles  ahead.  All  the  former  years,  this  Barbarous  diversion  continues 
several  days,  but  Mr.  Vaughan  being  exiled,  Mr.  Corbet  majestically  said  all  the 
battles  should  be  fought  in  one.  I  suspect  this  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Honour, 
for  even  in  cock-fighting  there  is  something  no  doubt  considered  in  that  light.  If 
my  suspicion  is  just,  then  the  victory  will  be  doubled.  I've  been  straining  my 
eyes  this  hour  or  more  to  discover  some  messenger  from  Dolgelly.  The  park- 
keeper  is  arrived  with  a  joyful  countenance.  My  question,  '  Is  it  well,  Evan  ? ' 
was  answered,  « Very  well,  Madam,  for  my  master  has  won  the  main  by  gaining 
8  battles  in  13.'  Mr.  Corbet  has  lost  a  prodigious  sum  of  money. 

As  a  happy  conclusion  to  this  part  of  Mrs.  Baker's  journal  we 
may  pause  on  the  delightful  intelligence  received  by  her  on  June 
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19,  1779,  that  'Hengwrt  is  not  sold.'  Mr.  Vaughan  has  <  en- 
trapped the  wicked  in  his  own  snare  '—that  is  to  say,  that  his 
counsel  had  discovered  that  the  principal  supposed  creditor,  who 
had  put  the  bailiffs  into  Hengwrt,  owed  Mr.  Vaughan  a  balance  of 
3,000£.  on  their  various  and  bemuddled  transactions  !  Such  had 
been  the  '  inattention  '  to  his  affairs,  wherewith  Mrs.  Baker  too 
justly  charged  her  patron!  'Dear  Hengwrt,'  she  exclaims,  <is 
still  Mr.  Vaughan's  property,  in  spite  of  the  vile  machinations  of 
his  enemies.' 

One  is  glad  to  learn  that  the  joyful  news  came  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Vaughan  himself  to  his  devoted  adherent,  who  piously  and 
eruditely  records,  (  This  made  me  say  the  words  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth when  they  proclaimed  her — "  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes." '  Next  day  while  she  was  at  dinner  she 
was  interrupted  thus  :— 

There  was  a  shout  of  innumerable  (1)  voices  louder  than  the  trumpet  that 
accompanied  them.  They  gave  3  huzzas,  '  Vaughan  for  Ever  ! '  I  threw  up  the 
sash  and  joined  them,  waving  my  handkerchief,  as  they  their  hats.  Presently 
came  Mrs.  Anwyl  and  Mrs.  Jones,  with  a  larger  (!)  party  from  Hengwrt,  where  they 
had  been  shouting  '  Vaughan  for  ever  !  '  clapping  their  hands.  .  .  .  Lever's  wife 
[the  wife  of  the  '  miscreant '  bailiff]  clapped  her  hands  when  the  little  army  did, 
but  looked  like  a  corpse  through  fear.  Men,  women,  and  children  showed  every 
mark  of  unbounded  joy.  Robin  the  Huntsman  was  directed  by  Mr.  Griffith 
Thomas  to  ring  the  dinner-bell  at  Hengwrt,  and  if  asked  why  he  did  so,  to  reply 
it  was  for  joy  the  friends  of  Hengwrt  were  come  in  a  body  to  dine.  The  bell  at 
Llanelltyd  was  rung  also,  and  the  village  inhabitants  testified  their  joy  as  strongly. 
...  As  for  Dr.  Owen,  he  was  so  inebriated  with  drinking  Mr.  Vaughan's  health 
that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  at  Mrs.  Margaret  Vaughan's  house.  There  were 
bonfires  in  the  street,  and  an  effigy  of  Lever  and  his  wife  set  up  and  shot  at  till 
it  was  totally  destroyed. 

On  this  triumphant  note  we  are  happy  to  leave  the  faithful  Mrs. 
Baker.  Whether  her  programme  for  Mr.  Vaughan's  future  guidance 
was  carried  out  cannot  now  be  verified,  but  here  it  is.  Speaking 
of  a  project  for  clearing  his  remaining  debts,  she  says  : — 

That  compleated  will  rejoice  my  Soul,  and  Mr.  Vanghan,  if  he  will  steadily 
adhere  to  (Economic  rule,  that  is,  equally  avoid  inattentive  prof usen ess  (0  Inat- 
tention !)  and  mean  Avarice  under  the  plausible  name  of  Frugality,  he  may  be  far 
happier  than  he  ever  was  in  all  his  past  days.  I  would  wish  him  to  be  Benevo- 
lent and  also  Hospitable,  because  they  are  Virtues,  but  in  the  extream  are  Vices 
that  have  occasioned  him,  and  such  as  are  truly  his  friends,  almost  three  months  of 
acute  misery,  besides  years  apprehending  the  dreadful  scene.  For  the  eight  years 
that  I  have  experienced  his  friendly  regard  he  has  appeared  to  me  but  in  a  state 
of  Purgatory.  Often  did  he  remind  me  of  the  Proverb,  '  Even  in  laughter  the 
Heart  is  sorrowful,  and  the  end  of  that  Mirth  is  Heaviness ' ;  his  entertain- 
ments being  in  general  unnecessary  and  too  expensive  for  the  guests  and  his 
finances. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE   EXAMINERS. 

OTWITHSTANDING  the 
powerful  motives  in  connec- 
tion with  its  munificent  but 
unknown  donor  that  impelled 
Mr.  Samuel  Erin  to  keep  '  the 
Confession  of  Faith '  a  secret 
confined  to  his  antiquarian 
friends,  the  thing  was  ob- 
viously impossible.  It  would 
have  been  almost  as  difficult, 
had  the  Tables  of  the  Law 
been  verily  discovered  upon 
Mount  Sinai,  to  restrict  the 
news  to  a  few  members  of  the 
religious  public.  The  dis- 
covery, and  the  discoverer, 
William  Henry  Erin,  became 
'the  Talk  of  the  Town.'  It 
seemed  to  Margaret  impos- 
sible that  the  meritorious 
though  fortunate  young  fellow 
could  ever  become  more 

famous  ;  but  the  possibilities  of  greatness  are  infinite ;  his  foot, 
as  it  turned  out,  was  only  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder.  The 
modest  house  in  Norfolk  Street  became  a  sort  of  metropolitan 
Stratford-on-Avon ;  it  was  absolutely  besieged  by  the  antiquarian 
and  learned  world.  Mr.  Malone  the  commentator,  indeed  (who 
had  not  been  invited),  publicly  announced  his  intention  of  not 
examining  the  MSS.,  4  lest  his  visit  should  give  a  countenance  to 
them,  which,  from  the  secrecy  that  was  observed  relative  to  their 
discovery,  they  were  not  entitled  to.'  Mr.  Steevens  took  the 
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same  course,  as  did  also  Dr.  Farmer,  Lord  Orford,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Durham  and  Salisbury.  The  air  was  thick  with  their  pamphlets 
and  loud  with  their  denunciations.  But  there  were  more  fish 
than  these  in  the  Shakespearean  seas,  and  quite  as  big  ones,  who 
were  of  a  different  opinion.  Some  of  them  came  to  scoff,  but  re- 
mained to  admire  and  believe ;  others,  calm  and  critical,  examined 
and  were  convinced ;  others  again,  arriving  in  a  reverent  spirit, 
were  filled  with  satisfaction  and  affected  even  to  tears. 

Under  these  circumstances,  his  own  good  faith  being  attacked, 
as  well  as  these  precious  treasures  maliciously  denounced,  Mr. 
Samuel  Erin  took  a  bold  course.  On  a  table  in  his  sanctuary, 
side  by  side  with  the  new  discovery,  was  placed  another  '  con- 
fession of  faith '  in  the  validity  of  the  MS.  in  question,  which 
visitors  were  invited  to  sign.  They  were  not,  of  course,  compelled 
to  do  it ;  but,  having  expressed  their  belief  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  document,  it  seemed  not  unreasonable  that  they  should 
commit  it  to  paper.  In  some  cases  there  were  rather  humorous 
scenes.  Antiquaries  as  a  rule  are  not  very  eager  to  permanently 
endorse  with  their  authority  the  treasures  which  are  not  in  their 
own  possession ;  they  have  even  been  known  to  express  a  cheerful 
belief  in  that  or  this,  and  afterwards,  when  unpleasant  evidence 
turns  up,  to  deny  that  they  ever  did  believe  in  it ;  and  Mr.  Erin, 
who  knew  Latin,  was  an  admirer  of  the  ancient  line,  '  litera 
scripta  manet,'  which  literally  translated  means,  '  One  can't  well 
wriggle  out  of  one's  own  handwriting.'  As  pilgrims  did  not  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  admission  to  view  these  sacred  relics,  they 
were  naturally  inclined  to  be  civil  to  their  custodians,  and,  when 
sufficiently  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  what  they  saw,  to 
express  themselves  with  much  effusion  and  enthusiasm.  As  the 
paper  in  question  was  worded  very  modestly,  but  with  extreme 
distinctness,  there  was  no  alternative  for  the  impulsive  person 
but  to  sign  it. 

'  Delighted  to  have  seen  you,'  Mr.  Erin  would  say,  as  he 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  departing  guest ;  'your  unsought-for  and 
enthusiastic  testimony  has  been  most  gratifying  to  me.' 

'Don't  mention  it,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  I  who  have  been  de- 
lighted. It  has  been  a  privilege  indeed  to  have  set  eyes  upon  so 
valuable  and  absolutely  authentic  a  document.' 

'  Then  just  as  a  matter  of  form,  be  so  good  as  to  add  your 
name  to  this  already  lengthy  roll  of  Shakespearean  critics;  it  will 
be  the  very  keystone  of  the  edifice  of  our  faith.' 
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The  faces  of  some  of  these  enthusiasts,  at  this  modest  and 
reasonable  request,  would  fall  from  zenith  to  nadir.  They  could 
not  eat  their  own  words,  but  they  looked  as  if  they  would  like 
to  have  eaten  Mr.  Samuel  Erin. 

William  Henry,  who  had  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  was  some- 
times compelled  to  rush  from  the  room,  and  hide  his  face,  bedewed 
with  tears  of  laughter,  upon  Margaret's  shoulder. 

These  paroxysms  used  rather  to  distress  her.  *  Oh,  Willie, 
Willie,  how  can  you  be  so  frivolous,'  she  would  say,  '  on  a  matter 
too  that  is  so  fraught  with  good  or  evil  to  both  of  us  ? ' 

'  Oh,  but  if  you  could  only  see  them,  my  darling,'  he  would 
reply, *  so  civil,  so  beaming  with  courtesy  and  enthusiasm,  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden — like  a  sportsman  in  a  small  way,  who,  boastful  of 
his  prowess,  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  wild  boar — alarmed, 
astounded,  and  without  the  least  hope  of  escape,  you  would  laugh 
too.  Then,  when  they  won't  sign,  it  is  almost  even  better  fun. 
Porson  was  here  this  morning  ;  the  great  Dr.  Porson,  who  knows 
as  much  Greek  as  Troilus  did,  and  certainly  can  write  it  better. 
He  drank  half  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  pint  of  usquebaugh,  and  all 
the  miscellaneous  contents  of  your  uncle's  spirit  case,  and,  though 
he  had  said  but  little,  was  taking  his  leave  in  what  seemed  a  state 
of  complete  good  humour  and  satisfaction,  when  Mr.  Erin 're- 
quested the  honour  of  his  signature.  Then  he  drew  himself  up 
as  stiff  as  a  pointer  at  a  partridge. 

6  "  1  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but  I  never  subscribe  my  name 
to  any  profession  of  faith  whatever."  The  disbelieving  old  heathen  ! 
I  really  thought  your  uncle  would  have  kicked  him  into  the  street.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  am  so  sorry  about  Dr.  Porson.' 

'Why,  my  darling?  He  was  not  really  kicked,  you  know. 
Don't  be  sorry  for  Porson ;  be  sorry  for  me.  If  I  didn't  find  some 
amusement  in  these  people,  I  believe  I  should  go  mad.  You  have 
no  idea  what  I  suffer  from  them,  their  examinations  and  their 
cross-examinations — for  when  they  are  sceptical  they  are  cross- 
examinations — their  pomposity  and  pretence,  are  well-nigh  in- 
tolerable. I  don't  know  whether  their  patronage  or  their  con- 
tempt is  the  most  offensive.' 

It  was  quite  true  that  these  investigations  were  not  always 
a  laughing  matter  to  William  Henry.  On  one  occasion  there  was 
a  regular  committee  of  inquiry,  composed  of  what  might  well 
be  called  bigwigs,  folks  of  the  highest  reputation  in  matters 
of  erudition,  and  most  of  them  in  full-bottomed  perukes.  The 
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Eev.  Mr.  Wharton,  the  commentator,  was  one  of  them,  solemn  as 
Porson  had  been,  and  much  more  sober ;  Dr.  Parr,  the  divine 
and  scholar,  pompons  yet  affable,  in  ecclesiastical  apparel,  with 
shovel  hat  and  apron ;  Pye,  the  poet  laureate,  combining  the 
air  of  a  man  of  letters  with  the  importance  belonging  to  a 
Government  official ;  and  half  a  dozen  other  grave  and  reverend 
signers.  The  room  was  specially  arranged  for  their  reception. 
Mr.  Samuel  Erin  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  Shake- 
spearean chair  that  he  had  purchased  at  Anne  Hathaway's 
cottage.  The  Confession  of  Faith  was  spread  before  these  learned 
epicures  as  though  it  was  something  to  eat.  Their  eyes  devoured 
it.  William  Henry  had  a  chair  to  himself  a  little  removed,  ready 
to  answer  all  inquiries.  It  was  by  far  the  most  serious  examina- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  but  he  acquitted  himself 
very  well.  He  had  nothing,  he  said,  to  tell  them  but  the  simple 
truth.  As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document  in  question,  he 
knew  nothing,  and  had  not  even  an  opinion  to  offer  on  the  subject. 

These  visitors  were  not  Mr.  Erin's  personal  friends ;  they  did 
not  fall  into  raptures,  or  affect  to  do  so ;  they  were  by  no  means  so 
courteous  as  the  ordinary  folks  who  came  from  curiosity ;  they 
had  been  invited  for  the  special  purpose  of  having  their  minds 
satisfied,  or  of  coming  to  an  adverse  conclusion.  It  was  like  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  they  did  not  (as  it  seemed  to  William  Henry) 
spare  the  thumbscrew,  or  the  boot.  After  an  hour  or  two  of  this 
gentle  pressure,  Mr.  Wharton  observed,  '  Your  testimony,  young 
man,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory  to  us,  while  your  behaviour 
does  you  great  credit.' 

4  Yes,'  assented  Dr.  Parr,  <  I  think,  Mr.  Erin,  you  have  a  son 
of  whom  you  may  be  justly  proud.  I  heard  you  address  him  as 
Samuel ;  it  is  a  gratifying  coincidence  to  me  that  it  is  also  my 
baptismal  name.'  Mr.  Erin  felt  that  it  would  be  discourteous  as 
well  as  embarrassing  to  undeceive  him. 

Then  Mr.  Pye  was  asked  to  read  the  Confession  of  Faith 
(which  had  by  this  time  been  fully  investigated  and  discussed) 
aloud,  which  he  did  in  a  solemn  and  sonorous  voice,  with  the 
company  reverently  upstanding  as  during  Divine  Service.  Then, 
amid  a  profound  silence,  Dr.  Parr  delivered  himself  as  follows  :  — 

4  Sir,  we  have  very  fine  passages  in  our  Church  Services,  and 
our  Litany  abounds  in  beauties ;  but  here,  sir,  is  a  man  who  has 
distanced  us  all.' 

Most  of  the  learned  company  bowed  assent,  and  two,  who  were 
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nonconformists,  murmured  '  hear,  hear.'  The  tears  trickled  down 
Mr.  Erin's  cheeks ;  it  was  the  proudest  moment,  so  far,  in  the  old 
man's  life. 

Later  on  in  the  day  another  gratifying  circumstance  took  place. 
A  visitor  called  who  either  had  not  received  his  invitation  in 
time,  or,  what  was  more  probable,  not  wishing  his  personal  im- 
portance to  suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  others,  had  preferred 
to  come  alone.  His  face  was  fat  and  puffy,  and  exhibited  an 
unparalleled  self-sufficiency.  He  had  a  sharp  nose,  a  double  chin, 
and  eyebrows  superciliously  elevated ;  he  carried  a  gold-headed 
cane  in  his  hands,  clasped  behind  him,  and  spoke  in  a  thick,  slow 
voice.  Mr.  Erin  received  him  with  great  respect,  and  submitted 
his  literary  treasure  for  examination  with  an  unwonted  humility. 
The  investigation  was  a  prolonged  and  apparently  an  exhausting 
one,  for  the  visitor  called  three  times  (as  though  he  had  been  in 
a  public-house)  for  hot  whisky  and  water !  As  Dr.  Porson  had 
drunk  all  there  was  in  the  case,  Margaret  herself,  who  kept  the 
key  of  the  cellar,  took  him  in  a  fresh  bottle,  and  curiosity  com- 
pelled her  to  remain.  Her  presence  seemed  somewhat  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  guest  from  the  precious  manuscript. 

'No  doubt  authentic,'  he  murmured,  'and  devilish  pretty; 
antiquity  is  stamped  upon  it.' 

'  And  the  right  sort  of  antiquity,'  suggested  Mr.  Erin.  '  It 
has  the  stamp  of  the  time.' 

'  Just  so.     I  should  think  twenty  years  of  age,  at  most.' 

'  Sir ! '  ejaculated  his  host. 

'  I  mean  the  usquebaugh,'  explained  the  visitor.  '  Twenty 
years  in  bottle  at  least — did  I  say  at  most  ?  and  plump.' 

Here  Margaret  was  about  to  beat  a  retreat,  when  the  gentle- 
man rose.  '  One  moment,  young  lady,'  he  said,  *  you  do  not  know 
who  I  am.  It  will  be  something  to  tell  your  children's  children 
that  James  Boswell,  of  Auchinleck,  Esq.'  (here  he  suited  the 
action  to  the  word)  '  chucked  you  under  the  chin.' 

William  Henry  felt  greatly  inclined  to  resent  this  liberty,  but 
Mr.  Erin  only  smiled  approval. 

*  Another  glass ! '  said  Mr.  Boswell,  and  proceeded  with  his 
investigations. 

Presently,  without  a  word  of  warning,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  MS. 

'  I  kiss  these  invaluable  relics  of  our  bard,'  he  said,  *  and  thank 
Heaven  that  I  have  lived  to  see  them.  Would  that  my  late 
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revered  friend,  the  great  Lexi — the  great  Lexicog '    Emotion 

of  various  kinds  prevented  his  completion  of  the  sentence,  and 
Mr.  Erin  led  him  with  a  gentle  violence  to  the  table  on  which 
lay  the  list  of  signatures ;  to  which  he  added  his  name,  though, 
it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  handwriting  that  was  rather  illegible. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

AT   VAUXHALL. 

THE  members  of  the  little  household  in  Norfolk  Street  were 
now  in  great  content.  That  word,  indeed,  scarcely  describes  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  head  of  the  house,  who  was  literally  trans- 
ported with  joy.  It  was  difficult  to  identify  the  jubilant  and 
triumphant  old  fellow  with  the  grudging,  smileless,  and,  to  say 
truth,  somewhat  morose  individual  he  had  been  a  few  months 
before.  His  regard  for  William  Henry  began  to  be  quite  trouble- 
some, for,  though  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  Margaret  and 
his  son  being  alone  together,  he  would  often  interrupt  their  little 
interviews  from  excess  of  solicitude  upon  his  account.  That 
somewhat  flippant  young  gentleman  used  to  compare  his  parent 
on  these  occasions  to  the  c  sweete  chickenne '  of  the  Shakespeare's 
confession,  which  was  always  '  hoverrynge  over  herre  broode,'  and, 
indeed,  this  affectionate  anxiety  was  partly  due  to  a  certain 
apprehension  the  old  gentleman  experienced  when  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs  for  him  was  out  of  his  sight.  At  present, 
however,  as  Margaret  reminded  her  cousin,  there  were  not 
enough  of  them — though  so  far  as  they  went  they  had  a  very 
material  value — to  become  nest  eggs  :  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  savings  or  capital  to  any  appreciable  extent.  They 
were  not,  indeed,  theirs  at  all,  having  been  made  over  to  Mr. 
Erin  ;  but  for  the  object  the  young  people  had  in  view  that  was 
all  one  as  though  they  had  remained  their  own.  If  a  play  of 
Shakespeare's,  or  even  part  of  a  play,  should  chance  to  turn  up 
among  those  treasures  of  the  Temple,  that  would  indeed  be  a 
fortune  to  them,  or  at  all  events  would  procure  the  antiquary's 
consent  to  everything,  and  ensure  his  favour  in  perpetuity. 

These  ideas  occurred  to  Margaret  only  in  the  vaguest  way, 
nor  even  in  William  Henry's  mind  did  they  take  any  well- 
defined  shape.  His  nature,  to  do  him  justice,  was  by  no  means 
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mercenary,  and,  if  he  could  only  have  called  Margaret  his  own,  he 
would  have  been  content.  As  to  being  able  to  maintain  her,  he 
had  always  had  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  talents  ;  and  though  the 
praise  with  which  he  was  now  overwhelmed  from  so  many  quarters 
had,  of  course,  no  reference  to  them,  it  helped  to  increase  his  self- 
confidence. 

In  this  comparative  prosperity,  and  being  of  a  disposition  that 
was  by  no  means  inclined  to  triumph  over  an  unsuccessful  rival, 
it  somewhat  distressed  him  to  find  Frank  Dennis  standing  some- 
what aloof.  He  visited  the  house,  indeed,  but  not  so  frequently 
as  had  been  his  wont,  and,  as  regarded  William  Henry  at 
least,  not  upon  the  same  terms.  He  had  always  been  friendly 
to  the  younger  man  under  circumstances  when  it  would  have  been 
excusable  if  he  had  been  otherwise,  but  now  he  avoided  him  ;  not 
in  any  marked  manner,  but  certainly  with  intention.  If  he  had 
avoided  Margaret  also,  the  explanation  would  have  been  easy,  but 
it  was  not  so.  He  was  not,  indeed,  on  the  same  terms  with  that 
young  lady  as  he  had  been ;  he  did  not,  as  of  old,  seek  her  so- 
ciety ;  his  face  did  not  brighten  up  as  it  was  wont  to  do  when  she 
addressed  him ;  but  he  treated  her  with  a  respect  which,  if  it  was 
not  tender,  was  full  of  gentleness :  whereas,  to  William  Henry 
he  was  even  cold. 

It  was  a  significant  proof  of  the  transformation  that  had  taken 
place  in  Mr.  Erin  that  he  not  only  noticed  this,  but  in  a  manner 
apologised  for  it  to  William  Henry. 

'I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Dennis  and  you,  my  lad,  don't  seem  to 
get  on  together  so  well  as  you  used  to  do.  But  you  must  not 
mind  his  being  a  little  jealous.' 

At  this  the  young  man's  face  flushed,  for  'jealousy  '  had  just 
then  with  him  but  one  meaning :  he  thought  that  his  father  was 
about  to  talk  with  him  about  Margaret,  but  his  niece  was  not  in 
the  old  man's  thoughts  at  all. 

*  It  is  not  every  one,'  he  went  on,  '  who  can  bear  to  see  the 
good  fortune  of  his  friends  with  equanimity ;  especially  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  such  a  stroke  of  luck,  as  in  your  case.  What 
Dennis  says  to  himself  is :  "  Why  should  not  /  have  discovered 
these  MSS.  instead  of  William  Henry  ?  "  And  not  having  done  so, 
he  is  a  little  bit  envious  of  you,  and  is  inclined  to  decry  them. 
It  is  a  pity,  of  course,  but  he  can  do  you  no  more  harm  by  it 
than  he  can  harm  Shakespeare  by  discrediting  the  work  of  his 
band,' 
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But  the  young  man  was  sorry  nevertheless,  and  Margaret  was 
still  more  grieved.  Since  Dennis  had  tacitly  consented  to  her 
changed  relations  with  her  cousin,  or  at  all  events  had  made  no 
opposition  to  them,  she  thought  he  might  have  forgiven  him  as 
he  had  forgiven  her.  It  was  a  subject  on  which  she  could  not 
speak  to  him,  but  occasionally  there  was  something,  or  to  her  sen- 
sitive eye  and  ear  seemed  to  be  something,  in  his  tone  and  manner, 
not  resentful,  but  as  though  he  pitied  her  for  her  choice,  which 
annoyed  her  exceedingly. 

This  feeling  was  in  no  way  reciprocated ;  it  was  impossible 
for  Margaret  to  ruffle  Frank  Dennis,  but  he  rarely  came  to 
Norfolk  Street  now,  unless  by  special  invitation.  It  had  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Erin  that  they  should  all  four  go  to  Vauxhall 
together  upon  a  certain  evening — a  very  unusual  dissipation,  for 
except  the  theatre,  of  which  when  Shakespeare  was  acted  (which 
in  those  days  was  very  frequently)  he  was  a  pretty  constant 
patron,  the  antiquary  had  no  love  for  places  of  amusement — but 
Frank  Dennis  had  declined  to  accompany  them.  He  professed 
to  have  a  previous  engagement,  which,  as  he  went  out  very  little, 
seemed  improbable ;  indeed,  it  was  understood  by  the  others  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  go.  This  was  a  cause  of  sincere  regret  to 
them,  not  excluding  William  Henry,  for  if  Dennis  had  come  he 
would  have  paired  off  with  Mr.  Erin  and  left  Margaret  to  himself. 
The  expedition,  however,  was  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure  by 
both  the  young  people  even  as  it  was:  it  had  the  charm  of 
novelty  for  them,  for  William  Henry  was  almost  as  great  a 
stranger  to  what  had  now  begun  to  be  called  '  life  '  in  London  as 
his  cousin.  The  little  trip  to  the  place  by  water  was  itself  delight- 
ful, while  the  Gardens,  with  the  coloured  lamps  and  music  and 
gaily  dressed  company,  seemed  to  them  like  a  dream  of  Paradise. 

Mr.  Samuel  Erin  was  not  indeed  a  very  good  cicerone  to 
such  a  spot,  to  folks  of  their  age ;  though  he  would  have  been 
invaluable  to  some  distinguished  foreigner  with  a  thirst  for  infor- 
mation. He  reminded  them  (or  rather  informed  them,  for  they 
knew  very  little  about  it)  how  for  more  than  a  century  the  place 
had  been  the  resort  of  all  the  wit  and  rank  and  gallantry  of  the 
town ;  how  Addison  had  taken  Sir  Eoger  de  Coverley  there,  and 
Goldsmith  the  Chinese  philosopher  and  Swift  had  gone  in  person 
to  hear  the  nightingale ;  and  how  much  more  attractive  it  was 
than  its  rival  Eanelagh,  of  which,  nevertheless,  as  Walpole 
humorously  writes,  Lord  Chesterfield  was  so  fond  that  he 
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ordered  all  his  letters  to  be  directed  thither.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty the  old  gentleman  was  persuaded  not  to  take  them  away 
from  the  radiant  scene  to  a  neighbouring  street  to  see  the 
lodgings  where  the  poet  Philips  had  breathed  his  last ;  and,  by 


way  of  reprisal  for  their  preference  for  such  gauds  and  tinsel,  he 
quoted  to  them  (after  Dr.  Johnson)  Xerxes'  remark  about  his 
army,  that  it  was  sad  to  think  that  of  all  that  brilliant  crowd  not 

dred  yeMS  hence'     The 

a  time  to 
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and  these  literary  reminiscences,  and  much  more  these  didactic 
reflections,  were  felt  by  the  young  people  to  be  a  good  deal  out 
of  place.  If  Mr.  Erin  could  have  been  induced  to  visit  the 
lodgings  of  Mr.  Philips  by  himself,  or  to  meditate  on  the  Future 
alone,  and  in  the  Maze,  then  indeed  they  would  have  applauded 
him,  but  as  it  was,  his  company  was  a  trifle  triste. 

They  were  presently  relieved  from  it,  however,  in  a  wholly 
unexpected  manner.  They  had  explored  the  walks,  promenaded 
the  '  area,'  and  listened  to  the  band  to  their  hearts'  content,  and 
had  just  sat  down  in  one  of  the  arbours  to  a  modest  supper,  when 
who  should  pass  by,  with  his  hat  on  one  side  and  an  air  of 
studied  indifference  to  the  commonplace  allurements  around  him, 
but  Mr.  Keginald  Talbot.  His  few  weeks'  residence  in  London 
had  effected  a  revolution  in  him,  which  nevertheless  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  reform :  from  an  inhabitant  of  Connemara,  or 
some  other  out-of-the-way  spot,  he  had  become  a  citizen  of  the 
world ;  but  the  dissipations  of  the  town  had  not  improved  his 
appearance.  His  face,  though  still  full,  had  lost  its  colour,  and 
he  had  a  lack-lustre  look  which  so  ably  seconded  his  attempts  at 
languor  that  it  almost  rendered  him  idiotic. 

William  Henry  drew  involuntarily  back  in  the  box  to  avoid 
recognition,  but  Mr.  Talbot's  eye,  roving  everywhere,  though 
with  a  somewhat  fish-like  expression,  in  search  of  female  beauty, 
had  already  been  attracted  by  Margaret's  pretty  face.  He  did 
not  quite  recognise  it,  probably  owing  to  the  doubtful  aid  he 
derived  from  his  spyglass,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
struggling  with  a  reminiscence. 

'Why,  surely  that  is  our  young  friend  Talbot,  is  it  not, 
Samuel  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Erin  with  effusion ;  and  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  the  young  man  at  once,  not  because  he  was  glad  to  see 
him,  far  from  it,  but  because  he  thought  he  was  making  a  Mend 
of  his  son  welcome. 

William  Henry,  however,  was  well  convinced  that  Talbot  was 
no  longer  his  friend,  a  circumstance  that  had  not  hitherto  dis- 
tressed him.  Indeed,  he  had  by  no  means  regretted  their  little 
tiff,  since  it  had  been  the  means  of  keeping  Talbot  away  from 
Norfolk  Street ;  but  now  that  they  had  met  again  he  had  reasons 
for  wishing  that  they  had  not  quarrelled.  The  very  cordiality 
with  which  the  other  addressed  him  aroused  his  apprehensions, 
for  he  knew  that  it  was  feigned;  he  would  much  rather  indeed 
have  seen  him,  as  on  the  occasion  when  he  had  last  met  her,  make 
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advances  to  Margaret  herself.  Of  her  he  was  sure  ;  no  dandy, 
whether  metropolitan  or  provincial,  could,  he  knew,  ever  rival 
him  in  her  affections ;  but  this  fellow,  smarting  from  the  slight 
that  had  been  put  upon  his  muse,  might  injure  him  in  other  ways. 
He  knew  from  experience  Mr.  Keginald  Talbot  was  capable  of 
being  what  at  school  was  termed  '  nasty,'  i.e.  malignant.  It  has 
been  said  of  the  great.  Marlborough  that  whenever  he  permitted 
himself  a  noble  phrase  it  was  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  about  to 
commit  a  baseness  ;  and  similarly,  the  fact  of  Mr.  Talbot's  being 
upon  his  best  behaviour  was  a  symptom  dangerous  to  his  friends. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  was  studiously  genteel. 

His  manner  to  Margaret — very  different  from  that  he  generally 
adopted  towards  the  fair  sex — was  distantly  polite,  while  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Erin  he  was  respectful  to  servility.  What  especially  marked 
the  abnormal  condition  of  his  mind,  and  showed  his  feelings  to  be 
under  severe  restraint,  was  that  he  never  alluded  to  his  own 
poetical  genius.  In  speaking  to  William  Henry  the  subject 
might  well  indeed  have  been  avoided  as  a  painful  one ;  but  that 
he  should  exercise  this  reticence  with  respect  to  the  antiquary — 
to  whom  on  a  previous  occasion  it  will  be  remembered  he  had 
mentioned  within  the  first  five  minutes  that  he  was  '  a  man  of 
letters' — was  something  portentous.  He  did  not  indeed  talk 
much,  but  he  did  what  was  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  to 
him — he  held  his  tongue  and  listened. 

This  circumstance,  joined  to  his  demure  behaviour,  caused  Mr. 
Samuel  Erin  to  take  a  much  more  favourable  view  of  his  son's 
friend  than  that  he  had  originally  entertained,  and,  finding  him 
deeply  interested  in  the  country  of  his  birth  and  in  its  early 
history,  related  to  him  at  considerable  length  the  story  of  the 
disruption  of  the  Knight  Templars,  and  the  escape  of  the  survivors 
to  Ireland,  of  which  he  happened  to  have  an  account  in  black 
letter,  which  he  hoped,  as  he  said,  at  no  distant  date  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  showing  Mr.  Talbot  under  his  own  roof.  This  naturally 
led  on  to  some  conversation  respecting  the  labours  of  Mr.  Erin  in 
the  Shakespearean  field,  concerning  which  the  young  man  paid 
him  several  compliments,  wherein  what  was  wanted  in  appropriate- 
ness (for  the  young  gentleman  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 
knowing  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject)  was  more  than  compen- 
sated for  by  their  impassioned  warmth.  Then  by  an  easy  gradation 
they  fell  to  talking  on  the  new-found  manuscripts.  It  amazed  Mr. 
Erin  to  find  that  Talbot  had  not  yet  seen  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

20—2 
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6 1  have  been  out  of  town,  sir,'  he  replied,  for  falsehood  to  this 
son  of  Erin  was  as  natural  as  mother's  milk,  and  laid  on  like 
water,  on  the  perpetual  supply  system,  'and  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it,  though,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  I  have 
heard  of  little  else.  And  that  reminds  me  that  I  have  a  favour 
to  ask  of  you.  There  is  an  old  friend  of  mine,  or  rather  of  my 
late  father's,  Mr.  Albany  Wallis ' 

Mr.  Erin  frowned.  '  I  have  heard  of  the  gentleman,'  he  put 
in  stiffly,  6  and  in  a  sense  I  know  him.' 

'I  trust  you  know  nothing  to  his  disadvantage,  sir,'  said 
Talbot  with  humility.  *  I  can  only  say  that  he  has  always  spoken 
to  me  of  yourself,  and  of  your  extraordinary  erudition  and  attain- 
ments, with  the  greatest  regard  and  consideration.' 

'  Indeed,'  returned  the  other,  still  drily,  but  with  some  relaxa- 
tion of  stiffness  in  his  tone, '  I  am  only  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wallis 
myself  by  hearsay  ;  and  judging  him  by  the  company  he  keeps — 
for  he  is  known  to  be  a  friend  of  one  Malone,  of  whom  in  Christian 
charity  I  will  say  no  more  than  that  he  is  a  fellow  whose  shallow 
pretence  and  pompous  ignorance  would  disgrace  the  name  of 
charlatan — I  have  certainly  hitherto  had  but  a  bad  opinion  of  him.' 

'  Of  that,  sir,  he  is  aware,'  said  Talbot,  '  and  it  troubles  him 
just  now  exceedingly.  The  sense  of  your  ill-will  has  prevented 
him,  although  a  near  neighbour,  from  calling  in  Norfolk  Street ; 
and  knowing  that  I  was  a  friend  of  your  son's  he  has  earnestly 
entreated  me,  in  case  I  had  the  opportunity,  to  beg  permission 
for  him  to  pay  you  a  visit.' 

'  From  twelve  to  one,  sir,  the  Shakespearean  manuscripts  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  all  comers,'  said  Mr.  Erin,  with  a  grand 
air.  '  We  invite  investigation,  and  even  criticism.' 

'Any  time,  of  course,  you  choose  to  appoint  will  suit  my 
friend,'  said  Talbot;  'but,  as  he  led  me  to  understand,  he  has  a 
matter  of  importance  connected  with  the  manuscripts  to  commu- 
nicate to  you,  and  somewhat  of  a  private  nature.' 

'  Then  let  him  come  to-morrow  evening,  when  we  shall  be  alone. 
Perhaps  he  would  like  to  see  William  Henry.' 

'  I  think  he  would,  sir,'  returned  Talbot,  and  as  he  spoke  he 
put  his  hand  up  to  his  mouth  to  conceal  a  demoniacal  grin  such  as 
one  sees  on  a  gargoyle  carved  by  the  piety  of  some  monkish  archi- 
tect. '  I'll  bring  him  to-morrow.' 

During  all  this  time  William  Henry  and  Margaret,  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  arbour,  had  carried  on  a  smothered  con- 
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versation  with  one  another  on  quite  a  different  subject,  or  rather, 
as  the  manner  of  young  people  is  under  similar  circumstances,  on 
no  subject  at  all.  It  was  enough  to  them  that  their  hands  met 
under  the  table  and  their  hearts  met  under  the  rose.  The  scene 
they  looked  upon  was  not  more  bright  than  their  hopes,  nor  the 
music  they  listened  to  more  in  tune  than  their  tender  fancies. 
When  Mr.  Erin  pulled  out  his  watch  and  pronounced  it  time  to 
set  out  for  home,  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  had  only  just 
arrived.  As  for  Mr.  Keginald  Talbot,  for  the  last  hour  or  so  they 
had  been  totally  unconscious  of  his  presence ;  but  when  he  took 
his  leave  of  them,  which  he  did  with  much  politeness,  there  was 
something  of  suppressed  triumph  in  his  voice  that  aroused 
William  Henry's  suspicions.  A  shudder  involuntarily  seized  him ; 
he  felt  like  a  merrymaker  at  a  festival  who  suddenly  looks  up  into 
the  sky,  and  perceives,  instead  of  sunshine,  '  the  ragged  rims  of 
thunder  brooding  low.' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A   BOMBSHELL. 

IT  was  significant  of  the  sensitiveness  of  Mr.  Erin's  feelings  in 
regard  to  his  new-found  treasures,  though  it  by^no  means  indicated 
any  want  of  soundness  in  his  faith,  that  he  ignored  as  much  as 
possible  all  attacks  upon  their  authenticity.  This  by  no  means 
involved  his  shutting  his  eyes  to  them ;  indeed  he  had  privately 
procured  and  read  all  that  had  been  written  about  the  MSS.,  even 
to  that  terrible  letter  of  Lord  Charlemont  to  Malone,  in  which  he 
had  said,  '  I  am  only  sorry  that  Steevens  (the  rival  commentator)  is 
not  the  proprietor  of  them,'  in  order  (as  he  meant)  that  they 
might  have  had  the  additional  pleasure,  derived  from  private 
enmity,  of  exposing  them.  The  sensations  the  antiquary  endured 
from  these  things  were  something  like  those  of  Regulus  rolling 
down  a  hill  in  his  barrel  stuck  full  of  nails  and  knives,  but  he  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  reading  them  any  more  than  a  patient 
with  hay-fever  in  his  eyes  can  resist  rubbing  them. 

I  have  known  young  authors  afflicted  with  the  same  mad 
desire  of  perusing  all  the  disagreeable  criticisms  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on;  but  these  things  were  much  more  than  criticisms,  they 
were  personal  imputations  of  the  vilest  kind,  which  at  the  same 
time  no  law  of  libel  could  touch.  They  ate  into  the  poor  anti- 
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quary's  heart,  but  he  never  talked  about  them.  If  he  had,  perhaps 
they  would  have  been  made  more  tolerable  by  the  sympathy  of 
his  friends  and  the  arguments  of  his  partisans;  but,  except  to 
himself,  he  ignored  them.  He  did  not  even  mention  to  William- 
Henry  that  one  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe 
was  little  better  than  an  infidel,  was  coming  to  Norfolk  Street,  by 
permission,  to  examine  the  Shakespeare  papers.  It  weighed  upon 
his  own  mind  nevertheless,  and  he  actually  regretted  that  Frank 
Dennis  chanced  to  drop  in  that  afternoon — loyal  though  he  knew 
him  to  be  in  all  other  matters — lest  in  his  lukewarm  faith,  if 
faith  it  could  be  called  at  all,  he  should  let  fall  anything  to  en- 
courage the  sceptic. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  servant  announced  Mr. 
Keginald  Talbot  and  Mr.  Albany  Wallis  it  was  only  Mr.  Erin 
himself  who  felt  no  astonishment.  William  Henry  was  amazed, 
for  though  he  had  parted  from  his  quondam  friend  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  on  what  were  outwardly  good  terms,  there  had  been 
no  pretence  of  a  renewal  of  friendship  between  them ;  their  meet- 
ing at  Vauxhall  had,  as  we  know,  been  accidental,  and  Talbot  had 
not  dropped  a  hint  of  renewing  his  visits  to  Norfolk  Street.  The 
young  man  had  a  smiling  but  scarcely  a  genial  air ;  his  manner 
was  constrained,  a  thing  which,  being  contrary  to  his  habit,  set 
very  ill  upon  him ;  and  he  addressed  himself  solely  to  his  host,  for 
which  indeed  his  errand  was  a  sufficient  excuse. 

'  Permit  me,  sir,  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  Albany 
Wallis  ;  a  gentleman,  like  yourself,  well  versed  in  Shakespearean 
lore.' 

'  Mr.  Wallis's  name  is  not  unknown  to  me,'  answered  the  anti- 
quary coldly ;  *  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  the  late  Mr. 
Grarrick's  man  of  business,  have  I  not?  ' 

The  visitor,  a  thin  grey  man,  with  sharp,  intelligent  features, 
by  no  means  devoid  of  kindliness,  bowed  courteously. 

'I  had  that  honour,'  he  replied  gravely;  'I  have  also  been 
acquainted  all  my  life  with  many  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
drama,  especially  the  Shakespearean  drama.  That  some  of  them 
differ  with  you,  Mr.  Erin,  on  the  subject  on  which  I  have  called 
to-day,  I  am  of  course  aware,  but,  believe  me,  I  come  in  no  un- 
friendly spirit.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  and  I  are  equally 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth ! ' 

'  It  is  to  be  hoped  so,'  returned  the  antiquary,  with  dignity ; 
'  you  would  like,  I  conclude,  to  see  the  Confession.5 
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6  Well,  no,  sir,  not  immediately.  You  have  other  documents, 
as  I  am  informed,  in  one  of  which  I  am  more  particularly  con- 
cerned.' 

'  Very  good.  Margaret,  this  is  your  affair,  it  seems,'  said  the 
antiquary,  smiling  :  it^was  a  relief  to  his  mind  that  the  Confession 
at  least  was  not  about  to  be  impugned.  4  Here  is  the  key  of  the 
chest ;  bring  out  the  Shakespeare  letter  and  verses,  with  the  lock 
of  hair.'  For  a  moment  or  two  Mr.  Wallis  remained  silent.  His 
eyes  followed  Margaret  as  she  rose  to  obey  her  uncle's  request, 
with  a  curious  look  of  gentle  commiseration  in  them. 

6 1  did  not  know  that  this  young  lady  had  anything  to  do  with 
these  discoveries,'  he  answered. 

'  Nor  has  she,  sir.  The  hair  and  the  verses  have  become  in  a 
manner  her  own  property,  that  is — er — under  my  trusteeship ;  but 
they  were  disinterred  from  a  mass  of  ancient  materials  by  my  son 
here,  William  Henry.' 

Mr.  Wallis  turned  his  face  on  the  young  gentleman  thus 
alluded  to  much  as  a  policeman  flashes  his  dark-lantern  on  a 
suspected  stranger.  There  was  no  commiseration  in  it  now ;  it 
was  a  keen,  and  even  a  hostile  glance. 

'I  see ;  but  besides  the  reputed  epistle  to  Anne  Hathaway, 
there  was,  I  think,  a  note  of  hand  purporting  to  be  written  to 
Shakespeare  from  John  Hemynge.' 

'  I  don't  know  as  to  "  reputed  "  and  "  purporting,"  sir,'  re- 
turned the  antiquary  stiffly,  'which  are  adjectives  not  usually 
applied  to  documents  professedly  genuine,  at  all  events  under  the 
roof  of  their  possessor.' 

'  You  are  right ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Erin,'  put  in  the  visitor 
apologetically.  '  One  has  no  right  to  prejudge  a  case  of  which 
one  has  only  heard  an  eooyarte  statement.  It  is,  however,  that 
particular  document  which  I  ask  to  look  at ;  a  gentleman  upon 
whose  word  I  can  rely  has  seen  it,  and  assures  me  that  the  sig- 
nature of  John  Hemynge  appended  to  the  receipt  is — not  to  mince 
matters — a  forgery.' 

The  antiquary  started  to  his  feet.  <  Do  you  come  here  to  insult 
me,  sir?'  he  inquired  angrily. 

'  No,  Mr.  Erin,  far  from  it,'  returned  the  other  firmly.  <  No 
one  would  be  better  pleased,  both  on  your  own  account  and  on  that 
of  those  belonging  to  you ' —  here  his  eye  lit  once  more  on  Margaret, 
who  had  flushed  to  her  forehead—4  if  I  should  find  my  informant 
mistaken.  But  the  fact  is,  I  possess  a  deed  with  the  authentic 
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and  undoubted  signature  of  John  Hemynge,  which  my  friend,  who 
has  seen  both  of  them,  assures  me  is  wholly  different  from  that 
attached  to  this  new-found  document.  Assertion,  however,  as  you 
may  reasonably  reply,  is  out  of  place  in  this  matter.  The  question 
is  merely  one  of  comparison.  Have  you  any  objection  to  my 
applying  that  test  ?  ' 

6  Most  certainly  not,  sir.  Margaret,  this  gentleman  wishes  to 
see  the  note  of  hand.' 

Margaret  brought  it  from  the  iron  safe  and  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Wallis.  Her  face  still  retained  some  trace  of  indignation,  and  her 
eyes  met  those  of  the  visitor  with  resolution  and  even  defiance. 

'  If  there  is  fraud  here,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  this  girl  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.'  The  behaviour  of  Mr.  Erin  had  also  impressed 
him  favourably ;  with  that  of  William  Henry  he  was  not  so  satisfied, 
it  seemed  to  him  to  have  too  much  sang-froid  ;  but  then  (as  he 
frankly  confessed  to  himself)  he  had  been  prejudiced  against 
him.  Mr.  Wallis  was  a  man  accustomed  to  '  thread  the  labyrinth 
of  the  mind '  in  matters  more  important,  or  at  all  events  more 
serious,  than  literary  investigation,  and  had  a  very  observant  eye, 
and  the  conclusion  he  came  to  was  that,  if  there  was  one  person  in 
the  present  company  more  guilty  than  another  as  regards  the 
Shakespearean  fabrications  (as  Malone  had  called  them),  it  was 
Mr.  Frank  Dennis.  He  had  not  indeed  uttered  one  word;  but 
when  the  girl  had  approached  the  safe  there  had  been  unmistak- 
able signs  of  trouble  in  his  face,  while  at  this  moment,  when,  as 
he  (Mr.  Wallis)  knew,  and  as  the  other  must  needs  suspect,  a 
damning  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  one  of  these  vaunted  dis- 
coveries was  about  to  be  produced,  he  exhibited  an  anxiety  and 
apprehension  which,  to  do  them  justice,  were  absent  from  the  rest. 

6  This  is  a  mortgage  deed  executed  by  John  Hemynge,'  ob- 
served Mr.  Wallis,  drawing  a  document  from  his  pocket,  '  con- 
cerning the  genuineness  of  which  there  is  no  dispute.  It  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  Featherstonehaugh  family,  to  whom  the 
nation  is  indebted  (through  my  late  client,  David  Grarrick)  for 
the  Shakespeare  mortgage  now  in  the  British  Museum.  If  the 
signature  of  yonder  deed  tallies  with  it,  well  and  good ;  I  shall, 
believe  me,  be  pleased  to  find  it  so  ;  but  if  it  does  not  do  so,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  which  is  the  spurious  one.' 

He  threw  the  mortgage  on  the  table,  and  stood  with  an  air,  if 
not  of  indifference,  of  one  who  has  no  personal  concern  in  the 
matter  on  hand,  while  Mr.  Erin  compared  the  two  signatures  with 
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minuteness.  Presently  he  beckoned  to  his  son  in  an  agitated 
manner  :  <  Your  eyes  are  better  than  mine,'  he  said  :  '  what  do 
you  make  of  this  ?  ' 

William  Henry  just  glanced  at  the  two  documents  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  as  though  he  had  been  asked  to  witness  some 
signature  of  a  client  of  his  employer,  and  quietly  answered: 
'  They  are  very  dissimilar ;  whichever  is  the  wrong  one,  it  can 
hardly  be  called  an  imitation,  for  it  has  not  a  letter  in  common 
with  the  other.' 

'  There  is  no  question,  young  man,  as  to  which  is  the  wrong 
one,'  remarked  Mr.  Wallis,  severely  ;  c  and  as  to  imitation,  it  is 
clear  enough  that  such  a  deception,  however  clumsily,  has  been 
seriously  attempted.  The  only  doubt  we  have  to  clear  up  is, 
"  Who  is  the  forger  ?  "  '  Mr.  Wallis's  glance  flashed  for  an  instant 
upon  Frank  Dennis.  He  was  standing  apart,  with  his  hand  over 
the  lower  part  of  his  features,  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
He  looked  like  one  upon  whom  a  blow,  long  expected,  has  at  last 
fallen. 

It  was  strange,  thought  Mr.  Wallis,  that  Talbot,  who  had 
seemed  so  convinced  of  the  younger  Erin's  guilt,  had  had  not  a 
word  to  say  about  this  other  fellow.  His  own  impression — one  of 
those  sudden  convictions  to  which  men  of  his  stamp  are  especially 
liable,  but  which  they  would  be  the  last  to  call  inspirations — was 
that  the  affair  was  a  conspiracy,  in  which  these  two  young  men 
were  alone  concerned,  and  that  its  moving  spirit  was  Dennis. 
Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  Margaret's  clear  tones  : — 

4  Mr.  Wallis  himself  has  not  examined  the  deeds,'  she  said. 

'  There  is  no  need,  young  lady,  since  your  uncle  and  cousin 
have  already  admitted  the  discrepancy,'  returned  the  visitor.  *  I 
am  only  following  the  example  of  that  gentleman  yonder ' —  here 
he  indicated  Frank  Dennis  with  his  forefinger — 4  in  taking  the 
matter  for  granted.' 

Frank  removed  his  hand  from  his  mouth,  showing  a  face 
ghastly  pale,  and  quietly  answered,  'I  am  no  judge  of  these 
things ;  but  if  I  had  made  such  a  charge  as  you  have  done,  sir, 
I  think,  as  Miss  Slade  suggests,  that  1  should  give  myself  the 
trouble  of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  whether  it  was  substan- 
tiated.' 

'  Nay,'  said  Margaret,  quickly,  '  I  made  no  such  charge.  If  I 
thought  that  Mr.  Wallis  was  making  any  personal  accusation,  I 
should  not  have  addressed  him  at  all.' 
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*  But  really,  young  lady,'  protested  Mr.  Wallis,  ( there  must 
be  something  wrong  somewhere,  you  know.' 

4 1  should  rather  think  there  was,'  observed  Mr.  Eeginald 
Talbot,  with  a  snigger. 

6  And  who  the  devil  asked  your  opinion  ? '  inquired  Mr.  Erin, 
with  the  eager  shrillness  of  a  steam  boiler  which  has  just  dis- 
covered its  safety-valve.  He  did  not  forget  that  it  was  to  this 
young  gentleman's  good  offices  that  he  was  indebted  for  this 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 

4  Well,  I  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  criticism,'  murmured  the 
young  Irishman. 

6  That  was  the  very  reason,  sir,  you  should  have  held  your 
tongue,'  was  the  uncompromising  reply. 

*  I  really  don't  know,'  observed  William  Henry,  who  had  been 
idly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  mortgage  deed  during  this 
discussion,   'why  any  bitterness  should  be   imported  into  this 
discussion.     We  are  all   equally   interested,   as  Mr.  Wallis  has 
remarked,  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth  ;   and  I,  for  my  part, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  it.      I  am  in  no  way  responsible,  as  he 
must  be  aware,  for  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  in  question, 
but  only  for  their  discovery.      What  has  happened  to-day  is  no 
doubt  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  unlocked  for  ;   but  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine.     The  only  course  open  to  me  is,  I  suppose,  to  go  to  my 
friend  in  the  Temple  and  acquaint  him  with  what  has  happened. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  some  explanation  to  offer  upon  the  subject.' 

'  I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  it,'  said  Mr.  Wallis,  with  a 
dry  smile. 

Mr.  Eeginald  Talbot  also  began  to  smile — aloud,  but  he  caught 
Mr.  Frank  Dennis's  eye,  which  had  so  unmistakably  menacing  an 
expression  in  it  that  the  snigger  perished  in  its  birth. 

'  Shall  I  go,  father?'  inquired  William  Henry.  For  the  anti- 
quary sat  like  one  in  a  dream,  turning  over  the  note  of  hand, 
once  so  precious  to  him,  but  which  had  now  become  wastepaper. 

'  Yes,  go !   We  will  wait  here  till  you  come  back,'  he  answered. 

The  words  dropped  from  his  lips  like  lead. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    MARE'S    NEST. 

A  GREAT  poet  has  sung  of  a  certain  tea-party  as  sitting  '  all  silent 
and  all  damned,'  which  is  going  pretty  far  as  a  description  of  social 
cheerfulness  ;  but  they  were  at  tea,  and  had  presumably  bread  and 
butter,  and  possibly  even  muffins,  before  them ;  whereas  the  little 
party  in  Norfolk  Street,  who  sat  awaiting  the  return  of  William 
Henry  from  the  problematical  patron  (for  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  for 
one,  did  not  believe  in  his  existence),  had  not  even  such  material 
comforts  to  mitigate  their  embarrassment  and  ennui.  On  the 
table  there  were  only  the  two  deeds,  and  one  of  them  was  in  all 
probability  a  forgery.  Mr.  Erin  sat  drumming  his  fingers  upon  it 
and  endeavouring  to  hide  the  anxiety  which  consumed  him — a 
most  depressing  spectacle.  The  company,  too,  were  on  anything 
but  good  terms  with  one  another  or  with  themselves.  Mr. 
Albany  Wallis  was  a  just  but  kind-hearted  man  ;  he  knew  he  was- 
right,  but  he  was  equally  certain  that  he  was  uncomfortable. 
Margaret's  beauty  had  touched  him,  and  her  indignation,  however 
undeserved,  distressed  him.  He  felt  convinced  that  she  at  least  was 
innocent  of  any  confederation  with  the  evildoers,  whoever  they  were. 
Now  that  he  had  once  put  hand  to  the  plough,  there  was  no- 
possibility  of  drawing  back  ;  he  must  needs  lay  the  whole  con- 
spiracy bare  ;  but  in  his  heart  he  cursed  the  officious  malignity  of 
Reginald  Talbot,  who  had  set  him  to  work  on  so  unpleasant  a  task. 
It  was  plain  that  that  young  gentleman  knew  how  it  was  all  to 
end.  He  lay  back  in  his  chair,  tapping  his  boot  with  his  cane,  and 
with  a  grin  on  his  face  such  as  a  Cheshire  cat  might  wear  who 
feels  a  mouse  well  under  her  claw.  To  Mr.  Wallis  it  seemed 
equally  clear  that  Mr.  Frank  Dennis  also  knew.  He  sat  very  pale 
and  quiet,  but  with  a  face  expectant  of  ill.  Every  now  and  then 
he  stole  a  glance  at  Margaret,  full  of  ineffable  shame  and  sorrow. 
As  for  her,  she  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  but. 
always  at  the  door;  her  ears  were  on  the  stretch  for  William 
Henry's  return  from  the  moment  that  his  departing  footstep  died 
away.  In  her  face  alone  was  to  be  seen  unshaken  confidence  ; 
a  woman's  faith— so  often  wasted,  as  Mr.  Wallis  thought  to 
himself,  upon  false  and  worthless  objects. 

Presently  Mr.  Erin  glanced  at  her,  and,  seeming  to  gather 
comfort  from  her  calmness,  observed  : — 
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6 1  am  sorry  to  detain  you,  Mr.  Wallis,  but  I  think  it  better 
for  both  our  sakes  that  you  should  remain  here  till  this  matter 
has,  one  way  or  another,  been  settled.  It  will  convince  you,  at 
all  events,  that  there  is  no  collusion.' 


4  A  very  proper  arrangement,  sir,  and  one  that  does  you  infinite 
•credit,'  returned  the  other  courteously.  <  One  word  from  your 
son's  friend— that  is,  if,  as  I  believe,  he  must  needs  give  up  his 
case— will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  so  that  we  shall  not  have  to 
wait  long.' 
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'  The  gentleman  may  not  be  at  home,'  suggested  Margaret. 

*  True,'  answered   Mr.  Wallis  with  a  bow.     In  his  heart  he 
thought  that  the  gentleman  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  at  home, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  his  tone  that  implied  it. 

fi  Perhaps,'  said  Mr.  Erin,  c  in  order  to  pass  time,  you  would 
like  to  examine  the  other  Shakespearean  documents  in  my  posses- 
sion ? ' 

There  was  a  world  of  significance,  had  the  other  only  known 
it,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  antiquary  thus  expressed  him- 
self. The  idea  of  looking  at  these  treasures  '  in  order  to  pass  the 
time'  would,  an  hour  ago,  have  seemed  to  him  little  short  of 
blasphemy. 

*  As  you  please,  sir,'  returned  Mr.  Wallis  indifferently  ;  *  though 
you  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  if  the  note  of  hand  turns  out 
to  be — a — that  is,  unauthentic,  it  will  destroy  the  credibility  of  all 
the  rest.' 

'  It  will  affect  it,  no  doubt,'  admitted  the  antiquary. 

4  On  the  other  hand,'  observed  Margaret  in  her  clear  tones, *  if 
the  evidence  should  be  the  other  way,  it  will  proportionately 
strengthen  their  claims.' 

'  Undoubtedly,'  replied  Mr.  Wallis.  He  could  offer  that  modi- 
cum of  encouragement  with  perfect  safety,  and  he  was  well  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  '  Believe  me,  young  lady/ 
he  went  on  with  earnest  gentleness,  (  that  it  would  give  me  the 
sincerest  gratification  to  find  your  confidence  justified  by  the 
result.' 

Then  he  sat  down,  indifferent-eyed,  but  with  a  pretence  of  in- 
terest, to  the  Confession  that  Mr.  Erin  had  spread  out  upon  the 
table.  It  was  a  cheerless  proceeding.  The  very  exhibitor  himself, 
it  was  plain,  had  but  little  heart  for  the  performance ;  instead  of 
expatiating  with  an  unction  that  might  well  have  been  called 
'  extreme '  on  the  precious  revelation,  he  only  put  in  a  word  or  two. 
If  he  had  apprehensions  such  as  he  had  never  before  experienced 
of  a  visitor's  criticism,  they  were,  however,  unfounded.  Mr. 
Wallis  perhaps  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  objections, 
since  a  few  hours  at  most  must  needs  see  the  imposture  out ;  it 
would  have  been  like  quarrelling  with  a  man  upon  his  deathbed. 
He  even  allowed  that  the  document  was  '  interesting,'  though,  as 
he  made  the  observation  to  Margaret  and  not  to  her  uncle,  it  is 
probable  that  it  rather  expressed  his  wish  to  please  her  than  his 
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real  sentiments.     His  position  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Eloise  when  taking  the  veil. 

Yet  then  to  those  dread  altars  as  I  drew, 
Not  on  the  Cross  my  eyes  were  fixed,  but  you, 
Not  grace,  nor  zeal,  love  only  was  my  call. 

For  though,  of  course,  the  old  lawyer  was  not  in  love  with 
Margaret,  he  had  a  much  greater  admiration  for  her  than  for  the 
sacred  relic.  Still,  in  spite  of  himself,  habit  induced  him  to  give 
some  considerable  attention  to  the  document ;  even  if  it  was  a 
forgery  it  was  curious,  and,  at  all  events,  anything  was  better  than 
sitting  with  his  hands  before  him  watching  those  uncomfortable 
faces.  That  of  Mr.  Samuel  Erin  was  at  present  particularly  so, 
for  his  visitor's  eye  was  travelling  towards  the  '  leafFee  tree,' 
a  weak  point,  which  he  felt  under  the  circumstances  in  a  very  ill 
condition  to  defend,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

'  There  is  Willie ! '  cried  Margaret,  starting  to  her  feet. 
She  felt  assured,  since  so  short  a  time  had  elapsed,  that  he  had 
found  his  friend  of  the  Temple  at  home ;  but  what  was  the  news 
he  had  brought  with  him  ? 

One  glance  at  the  young  fellow  as  he  entered  the  room  was 
sufficient  for  her.  It  was  good  news. 

The  eye  of  love  is  an  auger  that  can  pierce  the  heart,  if 
not  the  soul ;  but  to  the  other  members  of  the  party  William 
Henry's  face  told  nothing.  It  did  not  indeed  wear  the  expression 
of  defeat,  but  still  less  did  it  exhibit  triumph  or  exultation.  It 
had  the  same  quiet,  almost  indifferent  air  that  it  habitually  wore 
when  the  Shakespearean  discoveries  were  under  discussion ;  but 
the  pallor  which  anxiety  had  caused  in  it  when  he  left  the  house 
upon  his  apparently  hopeless  errand  was  gone ;  with  a  quiet  smile 
he  drew  forth  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Wallis. 
'  You  are  quite  right,  sir,'  he  said,  '  and  yet  you  have  not  put 
my  friend  in  the  wrong.  It  is  the  case  of  the  chameleon.' 

6  What  is  this  ? '  asked  Mr.  Wallis,  a  question  which,  having 
unfolded  the  paper,  he  proceeded  to  answer  himself,  in  tones  of 
the  greatest  amazement.     '  Why,  this  is  John  Hemynge  over  again 
— the  real  John  Hemynge  ! ' 

6  And  yet,  I  suppose,  not  more  real  than  the  other,'  said  William 
Henry  quietly.  '  The  simple  explanation  is  that  there  were  two 
of  them.' 

*  Two  of  them ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Erin,  looking  much  like  the 
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<  gay  French  mousquetaire  '  (only  not  *  gay ')  when  he  saw  the 
ghost  of  his  victim  on  one  side  of  his  bed,  and  her  twin  sister  in 
the  flesh  on  the  other. 

'  This  paper,  I  see,  is  an  account  of  some  theatrical  disburse- 
ments,' observed  Mr.  Wallis,  biting  his  lips  in  much  perplexity. 
*  That  reminds  me  that  the  note  of  hand  was  upon  a  similar  subject. 
You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  these  Hemynges  were,  not  only 
both  of  the  same  name,  but  of  the  same  calling — actors  ? ' 

'  I  tell  you  nothing,  sir,  of  my  own  knowledge,'  answered 
William  Henry  drily,  <  for  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 
I  went  to  my  patron  with  the  story  you  bade  me  tell  him, 
that  you  possessed  an  authentic  signature  of  Shakespeare's  friend 
Hemynge  ;  that  it  was  altogether  different  from  the  one  appended 
to  the  note  of  hand  I  had  found  in  his  keeping,  and  that  therefore 
the  latter  was  a  forgery.  He  only  smiled,  and  said,  "  How  very 
like  a  commentator ! "  Then  he  opened  a  little  chest  filled 
with  theatrical  memoranda.  "  There  is  nothing  here  of  much 
value,"  he  said,  "  for  I  have  examined  them ;  but,  as  it  hap- 
pens, there  is  something  to  put  the  gentleman's  mind  at  rest 
-as  to  any  question  of  fraud."  Then  he  gave  me  this  paper,  the 
signature  of  which  he  bade  me  to  ask  you  to  compare  with  that 
on  your  mortgage  deed.  It  is  identical,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

f  It  certainly  appears  to  be  so,'  admitted  Mr.  Wallis. 

'  Well,  according  to  my  patron's  account,  there  were  in  Shake- 
speare's time  two  John  Hemynges  :  the  one — your  John  Hemynge 
— connected  with  Shakespeare's  own  theatre  "  The  Globe  " ;  the 
other,  whose  receipt  is  appended  to  the  note  of  hand,  the  manager 
of  the  "  Curtain  "  Theatre.  The  former,  it  seems,  was  called  the 
Tall  John  Hemynge,  the  latter  the  Short.  If  you  care  to  know 
more  about  them,  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  my  friend  is  pre- 
pared to  give  you  every  information/ 

As  his  eye  fell  upon  the  lawyer's  chap-fallen  face,  William 
Henry  could  not  deny  himself  a  smile  of  triumph ;  but  as  re- 
garded his  uncle  and  Margaret,  Mr.  Wallis  observed  that  the 
young  fellow  did  not  so  much  as  even  glance  at  them — a  circum- 
stance which  the  lawyer  attributed  to  a  very  natural  cause ;  it 
was  not  they,  but  he,  who  had  doubted  of  his  good  faith,  so  that 
in  their  case  he  had  nothing  to  exult  over.  He  felt  very  much 
abashed  and  disconcerted ;  nor  was  his  embarrassment  decreased 
when  Margaret  thus  addressed  him : — 

'  You  will  not  forget,  Mr.  Wallis,'  she  said  gravely,  <  what  was 
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said  just  now  of  the  change  which  would  take  place  in  your 
opinion  of  us,  in  case  this  matter  should  not  turn  out  so  un- 
favourably as  you  expected.' 

<  Nay,  pardon  me,  young  lady,'  returned  the  lawyer,  gallantly, 
*  I  have  never  harboured  any  opinion  of  you  otherwise  than  favour- 
able ;  my  observation  referred  to  these  other  documents,  which 
indeed,  I  frankly  confess,  I  am  now  prepared  to  consider  in  a  much 
less  prejudiced  light.  For  the  present  I  must  take  my  leave,  but  in 
the  meantime  let  me  express  my  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Erin,  for  the 
kind  reception  I  have  met  with,  and  to  withdraw,  without  reserve, 
any  expression  I  may  have  let  fall  which  may  be  construed  into  a 
reflection  upon  your  good  faith,  or  upon  that  of  any  member  of 
your  family.' 

For  a  moment  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Erin  that  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity for  snatching  an  ally  from  the  enemy's  camp,  by  getting 
Mr.  Albany  Wallis  to  add  his  name  to  the  list  of  believers,  but  on 
the  whole  he  decided  not  to  do  so,  upon  the  ground  of  the  danger 
of  the  experiment.  If  Miss  Margaret  Slade,  however,  had  asked 
Mr.  Wallis  the  favour,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  not  have 
acceded  to  her  request.  He  felt  such  a  brute  at  having  given 
her  distress  of  mind  by  his  unmannerly  suspicions  that  he  would 
have  made  almost  any  sacrifice  in  reparation  of  them.  He  retired 
with  a  profusion  of  bows  and  excuses,  while  Mr.  Keginald  Talbot 
followed  in  silence  at  his  heels  like  a  whipped  dog,  who,  professing 
to  find  a  hare  in  her  form,  has  only  found  a  mare's  nest. 


(To  "be  contimted.') 
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BOUT  thirty  years  ago  I  was  clerk 
in  a  lawyer's  office,  on  a  very 
small  income,  and  unmarried.  I 
then  lodged  in  Ebury  Street, 
Belgravia,  in  a  lodging  and  board- 
ing house  kept  by  an  eminently 
respectable  old  maid,  Miss  Jones, 
who  treated  all  her  boarders  with 
consideration,  and  did  not  exact 
from  them  more  than  they  were 
able  to  pay.  We  dined  at  her 
house  only  on  Sundays  and  on 
Christmas  Day — that  is,  unless 
invited  out.  The  dinner  was 
always  early — at  one  o'clock — 
and  always  followed  the  same 
order.  On  the  first  Sunday  in 
the  month  we  had  chicken  and 

bacon ;  on  the  second,  boiled  beef,  garnished  with  carrots  and 
turnips  (alternating  with  parsnips),  and  suet  pudding ;  on  the 
third  Sunday  we  had  roast  mutton  and  fried  potatoes;  on  the 
fourth,  roast  beef  and  mashed  or  boiled  potatoes.  When  there 
were  five  Sundays  in  a  month,  the  additional  Sunday  was  supplied 
with  beef-steak  pudding,  three  pounds  of  beef  to  a  pudding. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  the  boiled  potatoes  at  Miss 
Jones's  always   tasted   of  dish-clout.      I   know   very  well    that 
potatoes  are  not  boiled  in  a  cloth ;   nevertheless  the  pudding, 
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which  is,  did  not  taste  of  the  clout,  and  the  potatoes  did.     There 
are   several  insoluble   mysteries    encountered    in   life — this  was 

one. 

Our  landlady  was  tall,  pale,  sandy -haired.  She  lived  en 
deshabille  in  the  kitchen  all  the  morning ;  but  at  9  A.M.  at  break- 
fast, and  at  4  P.M.,  when  we  boarders  dropped  in  from  our  work, 
she  was  prim,  laced,  curled,  and  stately.  How  she  managed  to 
become  so  in  a  few  minutes,  I  never  knew.  That  also  was  one  of 
the  insoluble  mysteries  of  life. 

When  one  of  us  stayed  at  home  indisposed,  we  found  that  by 
9.30  A.M.  she  was  what  we  called  in  our  slang  <  dish-shovelled: ' 
not  a  curl  in  place,  a  smirch  across  her  cheek,  and  her  neat  merino 
gown  replaced  by  a  ragged  dress  not  fit  for  a  lady  to  wear. 

Miss  Jones  was  the  ideal  maiden  lady  of  propriety,  dignity, 
and  thrift.  She  was  good-natured  ;  on  one  point,  however,  she 
was  inexorable — she  never  allowed  her  lodgers  to  fall  into  debt ; 
we  paid  weekly,  beforehand,  one  pound  per  head.  She  had  an 
affable  smile,  and  similar  remarks  on  the  weather  for  all  her 
boarders.  Each  had  a  rasher  of  bacon  of  the  same  size  at  break- 
fast, and  two  lumps  of  sugar  in  his  tea,  and  one  spoonful  of  brown 
sugar  in  his  coffee.  Each,  also,  had  an  egg,  and  all  the  eggs 
tasted  of  limewater  or  sawdust  alike. 

All  the  boarders  were  males  except  one,  an  old  lady  with  a 
false  front,  who  combed  her  back  hair  with  an  antimoniacal  comb 
to  blacken  it,  and  this  always  made  her  collar  grimy.  She  wore 
also  a  set  of  false  teeth ;  both  jaws  were  thus  furnished — how 
contrived  we  never  quite  made  out.  That  also  remains  one  of  the 
insoluble  mysteries  of  life.  They  were  somehow  contrived  to  fit 
with  springs,  and  were  so  badly  contrived  that  in  eating  she  did  not 
look  her  best,  and  sometimes  presented  a  very  unattractive  spectacle 
indeed.  The  old  lady  did  not  like  us,  and  we  did  not  like  her.  She 
often  had  devilled  kidneys  for  breakfast,  we  never,  but  she  paid 
extra  for  them  ;  and  when  she  had  them,  then  inevitably  the  teeth 
went  out  of  gear.  Behind  her  back  we  were  accustomed  to  mimic 
her ;  she  knew  it  by  some  extraordinary  intuition,  mysterious  to 
us  for  a  long  time,  till  we  discovered  that  the  maid-of-all-work 
had  sneaked  to  her  of  what  we  said  and  did.  She  scarcely  spoke 
to  us  at  meals,  except  in  a  peremptory  way,  to  have  the  mustard 
or  toast  passed  to  her.  We  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  neglecting 
to  anticipate  her  wants,  and  force  her  to  demand  the  butter 
or  toast,  &c.,  and  not  to  hear  her  requests  to  have  them  passed, 
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till  she  raised  her  voice  angrily  and  repeated  them  very  loudly, 
when  we  immediately  began  to  serve  her  with  mustard,  pepper, 
egg-spoons,  empty  sardine  tins,  any  and  every  thing,  with  mock 
eagerness  to  forestall  her  little  wants.  We  were  rude  to  the  old 
lady,  I  admit,  but  she  was  very  aggravating.  However,  my 
story  has  nothing  to  do  with  her,  so  I  may  dismiss  her ;  it  con- 
cerns an  old  gentleman  who  was  our  co-lodger  and  boarder  at 
Miss  Jones's  pension.  He  was  Major  Cornelius,  a  thin,  grey- 
haired  man,  with  a  refined  face,  and  the  most  delicately  cut 
nostrils  I  think  I  ever  saw.  He  was  closely  shaven.  He  was 
scrupulously  careful  about  his  clothes,  and,  though  they  were  old 
and  threadbare,  no  one  could  doubt  that  he  was  a  gentleman  by 
birth,  breeding,  and  in  feeling.  There  was  something  very  sweet 
and  prepossessing  about  his  face.  It  was  pale  and  grave,  but  a 

fndly  smile  lurked  about  the  delicate  mouth,  and  the  grey  eyes 
ere  soft.  He  was  rather  lame,  from  a  wound  he  had  received  at 
raterloo.  He  had  his  pension,  and  he  lived  on  that ;  he  had 
nothing  besides  to  live  on.  That,  however,  would  have  sufficed 
to  keep  him  in  comfort  had  he  not  in  an  evil  hour  stood  security 
for  a  younger  brother.  We  none  of  us  knew  the  circumstances 
exactly,  and  I  cannot  now  say  what  was  truth  and  what  was  con- 
jecture in  the  story  whispered  among  us.  My  impression  is  that 
the  brother,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  had  not  behaved 
honourably  ;  he  had  left  the  country,  and  the  Major's  resources 
were  strained  to  the  utmost  to  meet  the  demand  that  came  on 
him  as  security.  We  none  of  us  ventured  to  allude  to  this  topic  ; 
the  disgrace  rankled  in  the  old  man's  heart ;  there  was  an  ever- 
open  wound  there,  which  we  were  careful  not  to  touch. 

There  was  a  childlike  simplicity  in  the  old  man  which  rather 
amused  us  youngsters  then  ;  now,  looking  back  on  him,  I  find  it 
was  infinitely  touching.  We,  however,  laughed  over  it — we  knew 
much  more  of  the  world  than  he.  To  Miss  Jones  and  to  the  old 
lady  with  the  teeth  he  was  courteous,  with  an  old-fashioned 
courtesy  that  flattered  them  and  won  their  hearts.  He  paid  Miss 
Jones  the  same  as  we,  one  pound  per  week,  but  he  dined  daily 
at  home.  We  used  to  say  that  Miss  Jones  set  her  cap  at  the 
Major,  and  that  she  only  allowed  him  to  remain  on  these  moderate 
terms  because  she  desired  to  become  Mrs.  Cornelius.  I  do  not 
believe  it  was  so.  I  think  she  strained  a  point  so  as  to  retain  an 
old  Waterloo  officer  in  her  house,  to  give  it  an  air  of  superiority 
above  other  boarding-houses  in  the  street. 

21—2 
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Whenever  I  think  of  Major  Cornelius  I  remember  his 
hair.  I  have  already  said  it  was  thin ;  it  was  always  elaborately 
brushed  and  watered,  the  hair  drawn  forward  from  behind  the 
ear,  and  turned  in  a  sort  of  curl  over  the  temple.  His  collars 
were  always  clean  and  very  stiff,  and  his  black  cravat  tight  about 
his  throat. 

A  kind  old  man  !  When  Bobbins  was  ill  with  rheumatic  fever, 
he  sat  up  with  him  night  after  night,  and  ministered  to  him  as  a 
nurse.  When  Bobbins  was  better,  and  able  to  receive  our  call, 
he  sat  up  in  his  bed,  leaning  on  the  Major,  who  had  his  arm  round 
him,  and  smiled  and  looked  as  pleased  with  our  congratulations 
as  though  that  vulgar  Bobbins  had  been  his  own  son. 

A  kind  old  man  !  He  allowed  us  youngsters  to  poke  little 
harmless  jokes  at  him.  We  called  him  the  Centurion.  When  an 
Italian  band  stayed  playing  in  Ebury  Street,  we  would  tell  him 
his  proper  place  was  to  lead  it.  On  Sundays,  when  he  arrived  for 
dinner,  one  of  us  would  ask,  *  Been  to  church,  Major  ? '  Then 
Bobbins  or  another  would  answer,  '  Of  course  he  has.  What  is 
the  good  of  asking  ?  Does  not  Scripture  tell  us  that  Cornelius 
was  a  devout  centurion  ?  '  These  little  exhibitions  of  feeble  fun 
he  bore  with  great  good-humour,  but  we  instinctively  felt  that 
there  was  a  limit  we  must  not  transgress.  The  only  man  among 
us,  coarse  in  perception,  who  could  not  recognise  this  was  Bobbins. 
When  he  pushed  his  buffoonery  too  far,  the  Major  would  rise,  bow, 
and  leave  the  room.  Then  the  rest  of  us  fell  upon,  sat  upon,  and 
flattened  out  Bobbins. 

The  Major  dined  daily  with  Miss  Jones  at  the  lodging-house. 
We  never  knew  of  what  that  week-day  dinner  consisted,  but  we 
believed  it  was  made  out  of  the  remains  of  the  great  Sunday  feast. 
After  chicken  Sunday  the  fare  must  have  been  poor.     After  beef 
and  mutton  Sundays,  the  meat  no  doubt  was  minced,  and  over- 
laid with  a  blanket  of  potato  as  cottage  pudding — much  potato 
and  little  mince  ;  or  was  served  as  haricot  with  carrot  and  large 
sippets  of  toast ;  or  was  lost  in  batter  and  called  toad-in-a-hole ; 
or  buried  in  boiled  dough,     We  did  not  know,  we  only  guessed. 
No   information   could   be  extracted  from   the   Major   when  we 
inquired  after  the  '  cold  remains,'  or  the  *  venerable  relics,'  or 
'  Duke  Humphrey's  dinner.'     He  would  answer  gently,  without  a 
smile,  '  I  assure  you  Miss  Jones  and  I  have  fared  sumptuously.' 
The  old  man  practised  the  severest  economy.     He  denied  himself 
everything  he  could  ;  he  drank  only  water  at  dinner  and  supper. 
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Each  of  us  had  his  separate  jug ;  one  had  stout,  another  pale  ale, 
another  bitter  beer;  Bobbins  drank  brandy- and-water;  the  old 
lady  Marsala.  Ale  meant  to  the  Major  fourpence  a  day,  or  two- 
and-fourpence  a  week,  that  is,  over  six  pounds  per  annum,  and 
the  six  pounds  was  needed  for  necessaries.  His  boots  were  to 
him  a  constant  source  of  uneasiness,  care,  and  alarm.  Boots 
come  expensive,  and  go  quickly.  The  same  pair  was  soled  and 
re-soled,  till  the  crease  over  the  toe  on  the  outside  roughened, 
then  parted.  Still  they  encased  his  feet.  A  little  blackened 
grease  filled  the  split,  some  sticking-plaster  disguised  it  and  was 
polished  over  ;  but  these  were  expedients  postponing  the  evil  day, 
nothing  more.  That  the  Major  pinched  and  screwed  to  raise  the 
money  for  a  new  pair  we  all  knew,  and  we  all  noticed  the  tender- 
ness with  which  the  new  boots  were  regarded,  how  they  were  spared 
work,  kept  indoors  when  the  streets  were  muddy  and  the  rain  fell. 

The  long  slender  fingers — they  were  nearly  transparent — were 
wonderfully  skilful  with  the  needle.  The  Major  repaired  his  own 
garments ;  we  believed  that  he  mended  his  own  stockings.  The 
maid  told  us  his  darning  was  beautiful.  One  day  that  Bobbins 
stayed  at  home  with  a  cold,  he  heard  the  Major  ask  the  maid-of- all- 
work  very  kindly  to  let  him  have  a  hot  flat-iron  in  his  room.  Next 
Sunday  he  appeared  in  brilliant — well,  clothes,  and  we  found  he 
had  turned  an  old  pair  himself;  we  noticed  that  they  bulged  m, 
instead  of  out,  at  the  knee  for  some  weeks,  till  they  accommo- 
dated themselves  to  their  altered  situation. 

If  Major  Cornelius  was  self-denying  in  the  matter  of  drink 
and  clothing,  it  was  not  that  he  could  not  appreciate  generous 
liquor,  and  was  not  particular  about  dress.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  a  good  judge  of  wines,  and  he  was  fastidious  about  garments. 
I  am  sure  that  nothing  galled  his  self-esteem  more  than  to  have 
to  dress  shabbily.  He  did  as  much  of  his  own  washing  as  he  well 
could  with  a  can  of  boiling  water  in  his  own  basin.  Washing  is 
a  heavy  item  in  expenditure  in  London.  I  believe  that  some  of 
the  Major's  garments  were  so  thin,  threadbare,  and  patched,  that 
he  was  ashamed  to  send  them  to  the  wash,  lest  they  should  be 
commented  on,  and  that  therefore  he  did  his  best  with  them 
at  home. 

His  bedroom  was  high  up,  in  the  attic.  He  paid  less  than 
we,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  put  up  with  inferior  accommo- 
dation. In  winter  he  suffered  much,  I  fear,  from  want  of  fire. 
The  parlour  fire  was  not  lighted  till  4  P.M.,  so  that  it  was  begin- 
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ning  reluctantly  to  burn  up  when  the  clerks  returned  from  their 
offices.  In  his  own  room,  under  the  slates,  it  was  cold ;  never- 
theless he  sat  there  when  the  bed  was  made,  that  is,  from  about 
noon  to  four.  Before  that  he  remained  in  the  parlour,  watching 
the  expiring  of  the  little  fire  lit  for  show,  not  warmth,  during 
breakfast.  Only  in  the  coldest  weather  would  he  descend  to  the 
kitchen  for  a  few  moments,  to  stand  by  the  stove  and  warm  his 
hands,  whilst  Miss  Jones,  <  dish-shovelled,'  hid  in  the  pantry.  If 
the  day  were  frosty  he  walked  out,  to  put  his  blood  in  circulation, 
and  then1  his  cheeks  warmed  into  colour — a  bright  colour  in  his 
clear  skin  like  the  roses  in  a  child. 

That  old  cat  with  the  teeth  and  the  false  front  and  the  dirty 
collar  rented  the  first  floor,  and  had  her  own  sitting-room,  and  a 
fire  there ;  but,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  no  doubt,  and  for  fear 
of  establishing  a  precedent,  never  invited  the  Major  to  it. 

He  was  so  modest  that  it  was  only  casually  we  learned  that 
he  had  once  moved  in  the  best  circles,  and  had  acquaintances 
high  in  military  positions  and  titled.  He  visited  and  was  visited 
by  none  of  them.  Since  that  affair  of  his  brother  he  had  with- 
drawn himself  from  his  fellows  ;  he  shrank  from  meeting  those 
who  knew  the  circumstances,  and  he  suspected  more  of  being 
aware  of  them  than  really  did  know.  He  was  very  proud — not 
haughty,  understand — but  with  a  sense  of  his  honour  and  breeding 
which  made  him  reserved. 

One  luxury  he  would  not  give  up,  the  luxury  of  giving  gra- 
tuities to  all  who  served  him.  I  believe  that  the  half-crowns  as 
4  vales '  to  the  footmen  who  took  his  greatcoat,  hat,  and  gloves 
had  much  to  do  with  his  refusing  the  invitations  he  at  one  time 
received  weekly  from  old  brother  officers  and  friends.  He  could 
not  be  mean,  and  to  avoid  the  wound  to  his  self-respect  of  seeming 
mean  he  would  not  go  to  his  fellows.  At  last  invitations,  always 
declined,  ceased  to  come  in. 

The  winter  of  1852  was  cold.  On  November  18  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  great  display 
of  military  pomp.  Our  old  friend  was  one  of  the  veterans  who 
walked  in  the  procession.  That  winter  saw  the  fall  of  the  Con- 
servative Ministry  under  Lord  Derby,  and  the  fall  of  something 
much  more  important — at  least  to  us,  in  Miss  Jones's  establishment 
—the  falling  to  pieces  of  the  Major's  greatcoat.  We  had  followed 
the  progress  of  decay  in  that  venerable  article  of  clothing  for  some 
time  with  interest,  and  we  had  wondered  what  the  Major  would  do 
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when  it  was  worn  completely  out.  We  hoped  it  would  hold  out 
the  winter.  It  did  not ;  it  fell  "to  pieces  with  the  Derby  Ministry. 

The  old  man's  face  grew  long;  he  fell  into  depression;  no 
joke  stirred  him,  no  news  interested  him.  It  was  obvious  to  all 
that  his  mind  was  engrossed  with  one  absorbing  question,  how 
to  provide  himself  with  another  greatcoat. 

Then  we  residents  under  the  roof  of  Miss  Jones  took  counsel 
together,  and  discussed  the  possibility  of  providing  him  with  one. 
Should  we  subscribe  the  requisite  sum  ? — that  is,  amongst  our- 
selves. We  were  none  of  us  well  off,  but  we  were  ready  to  make 
a  sacrifice  to  help  the  old  man  to  a  new  coat.  As  for  that  woman 
on  the  first  floor  with  the  teeth,  we  did  not  consult  her — selfish 
beast !  she  ate  her  two  kidneys  herself  and  never  offered  a  bite 
to  the  Major. 

Although  we  would  gladly  have  found  the  money,  yet  we  felt 
that  the  plan  was  not  feasible.  The  Major  was  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  poverty,  and  the  offer  would  offend  his  pride.  We 
must  help  him  some  other  way.  Then  I  suggested  that  the 
Major  should  be  induced  to  write  his  reminiscences  of  Waterloo, 
and  that  his  MS.  should  be  sent  to  a  magazine.  Thus  the  money 
might  be  made  by  himself.  He  was  far  too  humble  a  man  to 
think  of  this  expedient  unprompted.  We  formed  a  deputation 
and  waited  on  him,  and  entreated  him,  as  a  favour  to  ourselves, 
that  he  would  put  on  paper  his  recollections  of  the  Great  Duke, 
and  of  Lord  Uxbridge,  of  Picton,  and  of  the  battle,  and  then,  that 
he  would  give  his  production  to  the  world.  He  was  frightened  at 
the  suggestion,  and  demurred  to  it.  He  had  never  written  a  line 
that  had  been  printed,  he  knew  nothing  of  literary  form,  he 
remembered  nothing  of  real  importance.  We  overruled  his 
objections  ;  we  recalled  one  incident  and  anecdote  after  another 
with  which  we  had  been  favoured.  We  told  him  that  we  could 
not  expect  to  be  all  our  lives  in  Miss  Jones's  boarding-house,  and 
that  in  our  after-life  we  wished  to  possess  a  memorial  of  one  whom 
we  valued,  and  loved,  and  reverenced  as  a  father. 

The  old  man's  eyes  filled  when  we  said  this,  he  could  not 
answer  us ;  his  mouth  twitched,  he  held  out  his  hand,  and  it 
shook  as  he  squeezed  each  of  ours  in  turn. 

6  Besides,'  said  I,  '  I  am  an  engrossing  clerk,  so  shall  be  able 
to  give  literary  character  to  the  Ke collections,  and  write  them  in 
a  legible  hand,  which  goes,  I  understand,  a  long  way  with  the 
reader  to  a  publisher.' 
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Now  whilst  the  composition  of  this  literary  venture  was  in 
progress  the  weather  turned  bitterly  cold,  and  the  Major  caught 
a  chill  and  coughed  much.  It  was  high  time  for  him  to  provide 
himself  with  a  greatcoat.  He  felt  as  though  a  cold  hand  were 
laid  on  his  back  between  the  shoulders,  numbing  him — in  fact, 
the  greatcoat  had  parted  at  the  seam  in  the  rear. 


•  He  overhauled  the  old  garment,  to  see  whether  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  repair  it  himself.  He  tried  the  parted  seam, 
but  the  threads  would  not  hold,  they  frayed  the  edges.  No! 
only  a  professional  could,  so  to  speak,  set  the  greatcoat  on  its 
legs  again.  Then  he  took  it  to  a  Mr.  Dawkins,  a  small  working 
tailor,  who  lived  in  a  side  lane ;  a  man  much  given  to  brandy,  who 
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got  drunk  of  a  Sunday  as  a  matter  of  course.  On  Monday  he  was 
dismal,  his  head  ached,  his  hand  shook,  his  views  of  life  were 
socialistic.  On  Mondays  he  was  unaccommodating  to  his  cus- 
tomers, whether  in  the  matter  of  price  or  of  repairs.  The  Major 
was  not  a  man  of  the  world  or  he  would  not  have  gone  to  Mr. 
Dawkins  on  Monday.  On  Sunday  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  something  must  be  done  to  his  greatcoat  or  he  would  not  be 
able  to  go  to  church  again,  and  on  Monday  morning,  accordingly, 
he  turned  into  Little  Back  Street,  and  into  the  tailor's  shop.  He 
was  at  once  almost  stifled  with  the  closeness  of  the  room,  the 
smell  of  damp  cloth,  hot  irons,  and  stale  smoke.  Mr.  Dawkins 
sat  on  his  table,  his  legs  crossed,  and  without  his  shoes,  his  feet 
encased  in  not  over-clean  white  stockings.  With  his  toes  he 
grasped  the  leg  of  a  pair  of  trousers  which  he  was  reseating.  Mr. 
Dawkins  was  a  pasty-faced,  small-pox-marked  man,  with  thick 
black  hair  and  a  black,  frowsy  chin.  His  thumb-nail  resembled 
the  back  of  a  tortoise.  Kound  his  neck,  over  his  dirty  grey  waist- 
coat, hung  a  skein  of  black  thread. 

He  had  been  engaged  for  some  minutes  in  trying  to  thread 
his  needle  when  the  Major  entered.  He  had  cursed  the  bad 
light,  the  needle's  eye,  the  thread,  and  his  wife  in  the  back  room, 
because  his  hand  shook  so  that  he  could  not  thread  the  needle. 

Major  Cornelius  soon  saw  that  the  time  he  had  chosen  was 
injudicious,  but  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  withdraw.  He  knew 
the  tailor,  and  the  tailor  knew  him.  Indeed  the  man  did  many 
little  jobs  for  the  gentlemen  at  Miss  Jones's.  Mr.  Dawkins's  eye 
at  once  recognised  the  customer,  and  then  travelled  down  to  his 
arm  to  see  what  hung  over  it  for  him  to  operate  upon. 

6  How  are  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Dawkins  ? ' 

4  Not  at  all  well.  Out  of  sorts  all  over.  How  can  a  man  be 
well  when  he  slaves  all  day  and  is  worried  all  night  by  a  teething 
baby  ?  Squall,  squall,  squall !  Look  at  my  hand  how  it  shakes. 
I  am  unnerved  by  that  odious  brat.  I  wish  it  were  not  against  the 
law  to  drown  babies.  Mine  would  soon  go  over  Waterloo  Bridge.' 

'  How  can  you,  Kobert  ?  '  exclaimed  his  wife,  looking  into  the 
room. 

4  Gro  back  to  your  work.  I  was  not  speaking  to  you,'  ordered 
the  tailor.  '  I  don't  know  what  sort  of  work  you  have  for  me  to 
do,  Major,  but  I  tell  you  beforehand  I  can  only  boggle  it  with 
this  shaking  hand.  Till  the  baby's  teeth  are  cut  no  work  worth 
looking  at  comes  out  of  this  shop.  Well,  Major,  what  is  it  ?  ' 
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4  I've  come  to — to — just — indeed — really — with .'     When 

the  Major  was  nervous  his  eloquence  forsook  him,  he  expressed 
himself  in  adverbs  and  prepositions,  and  left  the  imagination  to 
supply  the  verbs  and  substantives.  He  stood  still,  stuttering, 
thinking  he  had  said  his  say,  or  forgetting  what  his  purpose  was. 

<  Well,  sir !  what  do  you  want  with  me  ? '  asked  Dawkins, 
casting  a  scrutinising  glance  at  Major  Cornelius,  and  examining 
every  garment  he  wore  with  the  eye  of  a  critic,  remorseless  over 
defects.  He  looked  for  rent,  hole,  lost  button,  frayed  sleeve, 
whitened  elbow,  worn  trouser-foot,  burst-out  button-hole. 

*  The — the — greatcoat.  I — that  is — it — if — with — by  any 
means — you  see  it  is — well  nearly — just  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  but  otherwise  good — no,  not  new — between  the  shoulders — 
yes,  I  see — at  the  elbow  also — the  collar,  you  observe — and  the 
lappets — the  tail,  I  think — with  a  little ' 

Mr.  Dawkins  took  the  greatcoat  and  spread  it  over  his  knees. 

4  It  is  not  quite  new,'  said  the  Major  apologetically.  '  It  is 
not,  indeed,  at  all  new ;  but,  I  think,  with  your  admirable  skill 
it  may  be  given  another  lease  of  life,  say  ten  years  more  service. 
It  has  been  an  old  and  excellent  garment,  has  kept  me  snug, 
and  screened  me  from  many  a  chill.  I  have  become  attached  to 
the  coat,  and  do  not  wish  to  abandon  it.' 

Dawkins  said  nothing,  but  his  face  assumed  a  sarcastic  ex- 
pression the  Major  did  not  like.  Then  he  shook  his  head,  raised 
the  coat  and  held  it  before  the  window.  The  light  revealed  all 
its  imperfections  with  cruel  directness,  it  streamed  through  the 
rents,  it  struggled  through  the  threadbare  tracts.  Then  he  turned 
the  greatcoat  on  one  side,  and  explored  the  right  sleeve,  and 
shook  his  head.  Then  he  turned  it  over  on  the  other  side,  and 
studied  the  left  sleeve  ;  then  he  shook  his  head  again.  Next  he 
turned  the  pockets  inside  out ;  then  he  went  over  the  collar,  and 
broke  into  a  short  laugh.  Then  he  examined  the  lining  and  shook 
the  coat,  and  threw  it  contemptuously  on  the  table  at  his  feet. 

'  No  good — but  for  the  ragman.' 

Major  Cornelius  turned  deadly  white.  The  room  swam  round 
with  him,  the  floor  heaved  and  fell,  as  though  it  were  the  cabin 
of  a  transport  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  He  who  would  have 
marched  fearless  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  shook  in  his  shoes 
before  Mr.  Dawkins. 

< 1  think,  Mr.  Dawkins,  you  are  mistaken.  A  bit  of  cloth 
put  behind  that  angular  tear,  and  a  strip  where  the  seam  has 
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parted,  would  make  the  old  coat  hold  for  some  time  longer ;  and 
if  the  cloth  be  thin,  some  lining  and  wadding,  which  are  inex- 
pensive, would  supply  the  requisite  warmth.  The  thing  is 
feasible  if  you  will  give  your  valuable  time  and  thought  to  it.' 

*  Not  possible.    The  cloth  is  utterly  worn  out.    It  will  not  bear 
a  thread ;   look   here ! '  he   began   to   rip.     The    Major  uttered 
a  cry — the  only  cry  he  had  uttered   since  he  was  a  baby.     '  In 
pity !  Mr.  Dawkins  !     Do  not  deal  so  roughly  with  my  coat.' 

4  Nothing  can  be  done  with  it.  Take  it  to  the  ragshop.' 
6 1  have  heard  that  cloth  can  be  patched  by  placing  a  piece 
behind  the  rent,  and  a  thin  bit  of  gutta-percha,  like  goldbeater's 
skin,  between  it  and  the  cloth  of  the  garment,  then  when  a  hot 
iron  is  passed  over  the  surface  the  gutta-percha  dissolves  into  an 
adhesive  substance  gumming  the  two  pieces  together,  and  not  a 
thread  is  used.' 

*  No  good.     No  good  at  all.     Cloth  is  cloth,  and  this  is  worn 
to  the  last  fibre.' 

<  I  only  want  it  to  hold  out  the  winter.     I  am  old.     I  may  not 
live  to  see  another  year.     It  would  be  a  pity  to  buy  a  new  great- 
coat when  I  may  not  be  able  to  enjoy  it  many  years.     I  do  not 
care  to  squander  money,  and  it  would  be  squandering — should  I 
not  live  long  to  wear  the  coat.' 

4  No,'  said  Dawkins  shortly ;  <  dispose  of  it  to  the  ragman. 
I  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  You  must  have  a  new 
greatcoat.' 

*  A  new  greatcoat ! ' 
'  Yes,  a  new  one.' 

*  Humph  !  a  greatcoat  .costs  money.' 

4  Of  course.     Greatcoats  are  not  given  away.' 

'  They  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.' 

4  To  be  sure,  a  great  deal.'  On  Mondays  Mr.  Dawkins  loved 
to  put  matters  in  a  harsh  light  before  his  customers,  to  stagger 
and  throw  them  back  into  attitudes  of  despair  before  the  mighty 
expense  in  which  clothing  would  involve  them.  He  looked  com- 
placently at  the  Major,  and  drank  in  his  misery. 

4  Suppose  now,'  said  Major  Cornelius,  nervously,  *  I  was  to — 
that  is — but  really — I  doubt.' 

4  Do  you  mean,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  a  new  greatcoat  ?  ' 

<  Well— yes.' 

'  That  would  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  cloth.' 

'  I  should  not  need  the  best  and  finest  material,  it  would  be 
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unnecessary  for  an  old  man.  One  that  would  last  my  day  would 
suffice.  I  should  not  wish  to  plunge  into  lavish  expenditure.' 

'  About  four  guineas.' 

6  Four  guineas ! — Lord  bless  me  ! — did  you  say  four  guineas  ?  ' 

6  Not  one  penny  less.' 

i  Four  guineas !    Grood  heavens  !     Where  am  I  ? — that  is ' 

<  You  must  have  substantial  broadcloth — none  of  your  shoddy, 
one  quarter  staple,  the  rest  devil's  dust,  that  goes  glossy  at  the 
seams  and  elbows  in  six  months.  Waste  of  money  getting  that. 
Not  fit  for  a  gentleman.  Always  looks  shabby.' 

'Mr.  Dawkins,'  exclaimed  the  Major,  and  the  beads  of  sweat 
came  out  upon  his  brow,  '  I  entreat  you  to  apply  yourself  to 
my  old  coat,  and  see  if  you  cannot  make  it  last  out  this  winter. 
We  are  now  at  the  close  of  January.  There  are  only  two  more 
months  of  really  cold  weather  before  us.  Make  the  coat  last 
over  them.  During  the  spring  and  summer  when  there  is  rain 
I  will  not  go  out.  Before  next  winter  I  shall  have  had  time  to 
think  about  a  new  greatcoat.  This  comes  on  me  so  suddenly, 
so  bewilderingly,  that — that — 

6  Impossible.     I  don't  choose  to  throw  time  and  thread  away.' 

Major  Cornelius  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  took  the  despised  great- 
coat, threw  it  over  his  arm,  and  left  the  tailor's  shop  and  lane. 
He  went  along  like  a  sleep-walker,  purposeless,  anywhere. 

6  What  a  predicament ! '  said  he  to  himself;  <  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  had  I  been  told  that  the  grand  old  coat  was  to  serve 
me  no  more.  Poor  old  thing !  it  was  with  me  in  my  better  days. 
My  brother — my  poor,  dear,  misguided  brother  ! — how  often  has 
his  hand  leaned  on  this  right  sleeve.  So,  so !  breaking  down 
together,  the  old  heart,  the  old  confidence  in  life,  the  old  coat, 
and  the  old  head.  0  my  brother,  my  brother !  If  I  could  only 
hear  from  you,  or  of  you  again,  that  you  were  living  as  a  man  of 
honour  ought  to  live,  and  striving  to  redeem  the  past,  and  to 
repay  debts — I  could  die  happy.' 

As  he  thus  walked,  dreaming  and  despondent,  he  took  the 
wrong  road,  and  instead  of  coming  home  found  himself  on 
Vauxhall  Bridge.  He  was  nearly  run  over  by  a  cab,  and  he  ran 
against  a  policeman.  He  trod  in  a  bed  of  mud  swept  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  splashed  himself  to  the  knees.  When  he 
found  himself  on  the  bridge,  then  he  woke  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  strayed.  Then,  all  at  once,  a  cheering  thought  flashed  upon 
him,  and  he  held  up  his  head.  <  To  be  sure  ! '  he  said,  <  now  I 
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remember,  the  young  fellows  often  told  me  never  to  go  near 
Dawkins  on  a  Monday ;  I  will  go  to  him  on  Saturday,  and  offer 
him  a  little  bottle  of  best  brandy — that  will  warm  the  cockles  of 
his  heart,  and  dispose  him  to  make  the  most  of  my  old  coat.  It  may 
not  be  quite  the  right  thing  to  make  use  of  his  failing  for  my  own 
ends,  but  it  cannot  be  helped ;  I  cannot  possibly  purchase  a  new 
greatcoat.  Four  guineas  are — well — four  guineas.'  Encouraged 
by  this  hope,  the  old  man  bought  a  bottle  of  excellent  Cognac, 
put  it  under  his  greatcoat,  and  on  Saturday  revisited  the  tailor. 

6  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Dawkins  ?     Better  than  on  Monday.' 

'Middling,  Major,  only  middling.' 

Then  the  old  gentleman  produced  the  bottle. 

'  Look  here,  Mr.  Dawkins,  I've  brought  you  some  real  grand 
old  Cognac.  I  pray  you  to  accept  it  of  me.' 

The  tailor  was  delighted,  his  face  lit  up.  He  was  profuse  in 
his  thanks.  But  the  moment  the  crafty  Major  approached  the 
subject  of  the  greatcoat,  Mr.  Dawkins's  face  fell,  and  he  said — 
'  No,  it  is  of  no  use !  You  must  have  a  new  greatcoat.' 

6  Is  it  not  really  possible —  —  ?  ' 

*  Absolutely  impossible.  Now,  look  here,  Major.  For  you  I 
will  bait  a  point,  and  make  the  greatcoat  for  three-pound-ten 
That  is  my  lowest  figure.  Leave  it  to  me.  I  will  give  you 
good  cloth  and  good  cut  and  good  needlework.  Three-pun-ten.' 

Major  Cornelius  again  left  the  tailor's. 

He  had  little  heart  to  finish  his  Eeminiscences.  Finish 
them,  however,  he  did,  under  much  provocation  from  us.  We 
sat  in  conclave  over  them,  and  suggested  touches  here  and  there ; 
some  were  accepted  by  general  acclamation,  others  rejected. 
Bobbins  wanted  to  trim  one  or  two  of  the  anecdotes  and  give 
them  additional  point ;  but  the  old  man  would  allow  of  no 
improvement  at  the  expense  of  truth.  We  greatly  wanted  him 
to  corroborate  or  contradict  the  famous  story  of  the  4  Up,  Guards, 
and  at  them ! '  as  some  were  disposed  to  relegate  these  words  to 
the  limbo  of  mythical  mots,  but  he  had  been  in  another  part  of 
the  field  from  Lord  Wellington,  and  was  not  in  a  position  to 
pass  an  opinion  on  the  authenticity  of  the  memorable  order. 

I,  as  a  good  scribe,  -wrote  out  a  clean  copy  of  the  Eecollections, 
and  the  MS.  was  sent  to  one  of  the  magazines.  It  was  accepted. 

i  I  wonder  what  I  shall  receive  for  it  ?  '  he  said. 

'  I  dare  say  four  guineas,'  said  Bobbins. 

'  That  is  about  the  figure,'  said  another. 
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Now,  some  thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  way  with  certain 
magazines — I  do  not  say  all — to  keep  a  MS.  some  three  or  four 
months,  then  to  print  it,  and  to  pay  for  it  perhaps  three  months 
later,  so  that  six  months  elapsed  between  the  acceptance  of  a 
short  article  and  payment  for  it.  Some  magazines  kept  MS. 
still  longer,  and  paid  for  it  still  more  reluctantly,  and  these 
magazines  in  good  repute.  Others  never  paid  at  all.  I  dare 
say  things  are  altered  now  in  this  department  as  in  many 
others ;  but  such  was  the  case.  Major  Cornelius  knew  nothing 
of  this,  nor  did  we,  all  as  inexperienced  as  himself.  We 
supposed  that  his  Keminiscences  would  be  out  in  a  week,  and 
paid  for  at  once. 

We  were  all  so  certain  that,  as  the  MS.  was  accepted,  it 
would  be  paid  for,  and  so  certain,  also,  that  the  Major  would 
receive  no  sum  less  than  four  guineas  for  it,  that  he  ventured 
again  to  the  tailor's,  and  ordered  the  greatcoat,  which  was 
promised  him  for  three-pound-ten. 

I  believe  we — that  is,  all  Miss  Jones's  boarders,  except  the  old 
lady  with  the  teeth — were  as  much  interested  in  the  greatcoat  as 
the  old  man  himself.  We  held  our  breath  when  we  heard  that 
the  coat  was  ordered,  we  were  impatient  for  it  to  be  fitted,  we 
consumed  with  eagerness  to  see  it  worn. 

First  the  cloth  had  to  be  chosen,  and  the  colour  decided  on. 
Then  Major  Cornelius  had  to  submit  to  the  ignominy  of  being 
measured.  At  last  the  day  dawned  on  which  he  was  to  be  fitted. 
He  went  with  trembling  heart  to  the  house  of  Dawkins,  and 
had  to  put  his  arms  through  two  holes  in  something  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  coat,  but  which  was  a  mere  tabard  of  bits 
of  cloth  stitched  together,  with  long  stitches  of  an  inch  each — of 
white  cotton.  Why  white  cotton  is  always  used  for  the  prelimi- 
nary stitching  together,  I  should  like  to  know.  Mr.  Dawkins 
went  round  the  Major  several  times,  with  a  bit  of  flesh-coloured 
chalk  between  his  lips,  and  grunted,  and  raised  and  depressed  his 
eyebrows,  and  made  chalk  sweeps  with  the  thing  that  looked  like 
pink  soap,  especially  under  the  arms,  which  tailors  never,  as  far 
as  my  experience  reaches,  cut  right  at  first,  and  allow  for  suffi- 
ciently. Then  he  made  pink  lines  down  the  Major's  back. 
Then  he  caught  him  by  the  lappets  and  gave  him  a  tug  and  jerk 
towards  him,  and  finally  dismissed  him  with  a  « That'll  do.' 

At  last  the  greatcoat  arrived,  brought  by  Mr.  Dawkins  himself. 
He  brought  it  in  the  evening,  when  we  were  all  at  home,  except 
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Bobbins,  who  was  at  the  theatre.  We  sat  round  the  room  and 
saw  the  garment  put  on,  expressing  our  delight  in  low  murmurs 
and  sudden  ejaculations.  Mr.  Dawkins  was  proud  of  his  per- 
formance. The  Major  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  the  table 
was  thrust  aside  that  all  might  see.  Mr.  Dawkins  pulled  the  tail 
down  with  a  jerk  ;  then  he  buttoned  the  coat  across  the  chest ; 
then  he  made  the  Major  raise  and  depress  his  arms,  like  a  cock 
flapping  his  wings.  It  fitted  to  perfection.  It  was  faultless. 


The  tailor  drew  back  and  looked  at  it,  with  his  head  on  one  side ; 
then  he  turned  his  head  the  other  way  ;  then  he  walked  round 
the  Major.  No — nothing  needed  rectification.  Then  he  looked 
at  us  all,  one  after  another,  seeking  commendation.  He 
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received  it.  Perfection  is  not  often  encountered  in  life  ;  but  that 
coat  was  perfection. 

4  You  will  find  the  bill  in  the  pocket,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Dawkins. 
6  After  three  months,  five  per  cent.' 

When  Mr.  Dawkins  was  gone,  then  all  restraint  on  our  en- 
thusiasm was  removed;  we  almost  danced  round  the  Major ;  our 
expressions  of  admiration  were  lavish,  and,  I  must  admit,  ex- 
travagant. The  old  man  smiled,  and  bore  a  little  banter,  mixed 
with  the  congratulations,  with  great  good-humour.  His  pleasant 
face  was  lighted  with  a  smile,  and  a  little— just  a  little — pride. 
He  was  conscious  in  his  heart,  he  felt  in  every  fibre  of  his  system, 
that  he  looked  well  in  the  new  greatcoat. 

4  Is  it  warm  ?  '  asked  one. 

'  Warm  !  It  sends  a  glow  through  me,'  he  replied.  *  Now, 
my  dear  friends,  I  will  confide  something  to  you.  I  am  going  out 
to  dinner  to-night  to  my  old  friend  and  fellow-soldier,  Sir  Archibald 
Busby.  The  tailor  has  been  very  good ;  he  has  kept  his  word, 
and  given  me  the  greatcoat  to  go  in.  He  promised  it  for  to-day, 
and,  relying  on  his  promise,  I  accepted  the  invitation.  I  could 
not  go  in  the  old  greatcoat ;  it  was  inconveniently  thin,  and  hardly 
respectable.' 

Groing  to  dine  with  General  Sir  Archibald  Busby,  K.C.B. ! 
We  all  rose  in  our  own  estimation,  because  we  ate  at  the  same 
table,  and  slept  under  the  same  roof,  and  warmed  our  shins  at  the 
same  fire  with  one  who  was  invited  to  dine  with  that  distinguished 
soldier.  Sir  Archibald  Busby — a  K.C.B.  also !  How  we  would 
talk  to  our  relatives  and  acquaintances  of  our  friend  Cornelius, 
who  dined  with  Sir  Archibald  and  Lady  Busby !  WTe  must 
positively  see  the  Major  in  his  dress  coat,  and  help  him  on  with 
his  greatcoat  when  he  went  forth. 

It  was  time  for  him  to  dress,  so  he  went  upstairs.  One  of  us 
expedited  the  universal  drudge  with  shaving  water,  another  took 
all  the  loose  hairs  out  of  the  general  clothes-brush,  a  third  went 
down  into  the  boot-hole  to  make  sure  that  the  old  gentleman's 
boots  were  brushed  up  brilliant  as  patent  leather. 

He  came  down  at  last,  looking  very  bright,  and  fresh,  and 
delightful.  The  curl  on  his  temple  was  turned  with  consummate 
art.  His  dress  suit  was  without  a  speck.  It  had  not  been  worn 
for  several  years.  His  collars  were  very  erect,  and  white,  and 
military-looking.  We  hovered  about  him  in  the  passage.  The 
old  lady  on  the  first  floor  came  out  upon  the  landing  and  glowered 
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over  the  banisters,  and  nearly  dropped  her  teeth  out  of  her  jaws. 
Miss  Jones  rose  to  the  surface  from  downstairs  ;  the  maid-of-all- 
work,  with  her  nose  blackened  and  polished,  looked  on  in  amaze- 
ment and  far-off  adoration. 

4  What  time  may  we  expect  you  home,  Major  ? '  asked  Miss 
Jones. 

'  About  twelve  or  half-past.     I  shall  not  be  late.' 

'  Mary  Jemima  shall  sit  up,'  said  Miss  Jones. 

4  0  no !  we  will  all  sit  up.  We  can't  sleep  till  we  have  seen 
the  Major  return  from  his  dinner.  0  Major  Cornelius !  what 
ravages  you  will  commit  this  evening  on  the  hearts  of  the  ladies ! 
You  are  perfectly  irresistible.  If  only  they  could  see  you  in  the 
greatcoat ! ' 

He  laughed ;  then  three  of  us  rushed  and  knocked  our  heads 
together  in  our  eagerness  to  help  him  into  the  new  greatcoat. 
When  we  had  encased  him,  and  buttoned  him  in,  we  made  him 
turn  round  under  the  gaslight. 

*  Don't  you  feel  tempted  to  kiss  him,  Miss  Jones  ?  '  asked  one 
of  the  youngsters. 

(  For  shame  !  Oh,  fie  ! '  Then  Miss  Jones  went  down,  down 
the  kitchen  stairs  with  a  blush  on  her  face  ;  and  the  maid-of-all- 
work  went  off  into  convulsive  giggles. 

6  (rood-evening,  sir  ! '  we  called,  as  he  went  to  the  door.  i  We 
shall  all  sit  up  for  you  ;  and  may  you  well  enjoy  yourself.' 

As  he  had  his  hand  on  the  door  the  postman's  rap  came  loud, 
and  made  the  old  man  draw  back  with  a  start.  However,  he  had 
the  door  open  and  had  faced  the  postman  before  the  letter  was  put 
in  the  box. 

'  For  you,  sir.' 

6  All  right,  thank  you.'  He  had  no  time  to  look  at  the  letter 
then ;  he  slipped  it  into  his  greatcoat  pocket,  and  went  forth. 

We  clubbed  together  for  a  bottle  of  British  brandy,  we  heaped 
up  the  fire  with  what  remained  of  coals  in  the  box,  after  Miss 
Jones  was  gone.  We  got  the  ( general '  Jemima  to  supply  us 
with  hot  water  and  tumblers.  We  persuaded  Miss  Jones  to  let 
us  have  a  bowl  full  of  sugar,  to  be  charged  in  our  bills.  We  sat 
up  and  discussed  the  Major.  We  were  so  pleased  that  the  dear 
old  man  had  gone  out ;  it  would  brighten  his  life.  He  would 
laugh  and  tell  his  stories,  and  recall  old  reminiscences  with  his 
fellow-veterans ;  he  would  associate  once  more  with  those  in  his 
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own  rank  of  life.  We  did  not  say  aloud,  but  we  felt,  that  he 
belonged  to  a  different  order  than  ourselves.  We  were  jolly 
fellows,  good  fellows,  no  nonsense  about  us,  and  all  that ;  but  we 
had  not  his  polish  of  mind  and  manner,  that  indescribable  some- 
thing which  forms  an  invisible  yet  impassable  barrier  between  the 
classes  in  life. 

Twelve  o'clock !  He  promised  to  be  home  by  midnight,  or 
shortly  after,  and  the  Major  was  punctual.  At  twelve-twenty  we 
heard  his  key  in  the  door,  but  he  seemed  unable  to  open  it.  One 
of  us  went  into  the  passage  to  unlatch.  Two  or  three  of  us  stood 
up  and  filled  the  doorway  of  the  sitting-room. 

6  The  old  gentleman  has  taken  so  much  port  that  he  can't  hit 
the  kevhole.  Wicked  old  Major ! '  said  one. 

But,  when  the  door  opened,  and  we  saw  him,  in  the  glare 
from  the  hall  light,  the  rising  joke  died  away  on  our  lips. 

He  arrived  in  his  dress  suit,  without  the  greatcoat. 

'  Grood  gracious,  Major !  Why !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
Where  is  the  greatcoat  ?  ' 

He  came  in,  looking  very  white  and  depressed,  the  curl  over 
his  forehead  out  of  twist,  his  collars  limp,  his  shoulders  stooping. 
He  walked  more  lamely  than  usual.  We  made  him  come  into 
the  warm  room.  His  hands  were  like  ice.  We  forced  him  to  take 
some  spirit  and  water.  We  tried  to  rouse  him.  It  was  in  vain. 
He  looked  utterly  crushed. 

'  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?     What  has  happened  ?  ' 

After  a  while  we  learned  what  had  occurred.  The  evening 
had  passed  very  pleasantly ;  never  more  so.  When  he  left  the 
drawing-room,  he  descended  to  the  hall  and  asked  for  his  great- 
coat. It  was  lost.  It  was  nowhere  hanging  up.  It  had  not  fallen 
behind  a  bench.  It  was  not  lying  across  a  chair.  Then  the  porter 
said  he  was  very  much  afraid  that  some  rascal,  taking  advantage 
of  the  door  being  open  upon  the  arrival  of  a  guest,  had  slipped  into 
the  hall  unobserved,  and  had  walked  off  with  the  newest  and  best 
of  the  greatcoats.  Thus  was  the  disappearance  accounted  for.  It 
could  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  hypothesis. 

<  Shall  we  lend  you  one  of  Sir  Archibald's  to  go  home  in  ? ' 
asked  the  servant. 

4  No,  thank  you.' 

So  the  Major  had  walked  home  in  his  dress  suit,  without  his 
new  greatcoat.  That  was  lost — lost  for  ever.  There  was  not  the 
smallest  prospect  of  its  being  recovered.  The  poor  old  man  was 
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utterly  cast  down.  Without  the  greatcoat  he  could  no  longer 
walk  abroad  respectably.  He  sat  in  the  arm-chair,  with  his 
head  down  and  his  hands  shaking.  We  did  our  best  to  encourage 
him ;  but  what  could  we  promise  ?  He  could  not  possibly  raise 
the  money  for  a  new  greatcoat.  Besides,  this  one,  now  lost,  was 
unpaid  for.  He  would  not  take  more  than  a  little  drop  of  brandy 
and  water.  He  could  not  look  before  him.  The  future  was  not 
to  be  faced  without  a  greatcoat.  Presently  he  stood  up  and  lit  his 
candle  ;  he  would  go  to  bed.  He  was  tired ;  perhaps  to-morrow 
he  would  be  better. 

We  squeezed  his  hand,  and  sat  speechless,  listening  to  his  foot 
as  he  went  up  stairs.  He  dragged  his  lame  leg  wearily  after  him. 

(  Poor  old  chap  ! '  said  I ;  '  he  seems  done  for  completely.'    . 

Next  morning  we  were  all  assembled  at  breakfast — that  is,  all 
but  the  Major — when  a  rap  came  at  the  front  door  and  a  ring  at 
the  bell.  Jemima  answered.  A  moment  after  she  came  in  with 
the  greatcoat — yes,  the  identical  greatcoat  over  her  arm.  Sir 
Archibald's  valet  had  brought  it.  He  had  seen  it,  with  the  other, 
in  the  hall,  had  believed  it  to  belong  to  a  gentleman  staying  in 
the  house,  and,  to  avoid  confusion,  had  removed  it  to  the  library. 
The  mistake  had  only  been  found  out  when  all  the  guests  were 
gone,  and  the  servant  had  come  over  with  the  greatcoat  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 

I  ran  upstairs,  to  rouse  the  Major  with  the  joyful  news.  I 
knocked  at  his  door,  but  received  no  answer.  I  opened  it  and 
looked  in.  I  saw  the  old  man  on  his  knees  by  his  bedside.  He 
was  saying  his  prayers.  I  would  not  disturb  him,  so  drew  back. 
He  was  a  long  time  over  these  same  prayers.  I  looked  in  again. 
He  had  not  stirred.  Then,  with  a  start,  I  saw  that  the  bed  had 
not  been  slept  in,  and  the  Major  was  in  his  dress  suit.  I  went  up 
to  him  and  touched  him. 

He  was  dead. 

The  loss  of  the  greatcoat  had  been  the  last  disappointment  he 
could  bear.  The  brave  old  heart  had  given  up  the  battle,  and  had 
stopped  beating. 

When,  afterwards,  the  greatcoat  pockets  were  searched,  there 
were  found  in  them  two  letters.  One  was  the  bill  for  the  coat ; 
the  other  bore  an  American  stamp.  It  was  from  his  brother — a 
penitent  letter ;  he  was  now  doing  well,  and  he  enclosed  to  Major 
Cornelius  a  draft  for  a  hundred  pounds.  The  letter  had  not  been 
opened. 
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IT  happened  on  this  wise.  I  had  just  taken  my  degree  at 
Oxford,  and,  elated  by  the  full  sleeves  of  my  bachelor  gown,  I 
naturally  felt  that  a  career  of  triumph  was  in  store  for  me.  Still, 
at  the  moment,  I  had  not  settled  the  plan  for  my  life-campaign. 
In  fact,  my  degree  had  come  a  little  earlier  than  I  had  expected. 
The  betting  in  the  best-informed  circles  had  been  three  to  one 
against  my  passing  my  Second  School  when  I  did.  However,  I 
had  passed  it,  had  discomfited  the  bookmakers,  and  was  now  at 
one  and  the  same  time  enjoying  my  triumph  and  casting  about 
in  my  mind  what  I  should  do  next. 

At  this  juncture  I  received  a  message  from  the  president  of 
my  college,  requesting  my  attendance.  There  was  nothing  un- 
usual or  alarming  in  this.  At  an  earlier  stage  in  my  academical 
career  it  would  have  been  disquieting  in  the  extreme,  the 
president  being  a  Deus  ex  machina  whose  intervention  always 
meant  some  unlucky  tangle  in  undergraduate  affairs.  Now, 
however,  though  still  nominally  in  the  pupil  state,  I  had  practi- 
cally got  beyond  all  such  dangers.  And  I  knew  that  the  president 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  such  a  message  as  I  had  received  to 
every  fresh-fledged  graduate. 

So  I  accepted  the  invitation  without  any  special  fear,  and 
with  only  that  general,  undefined  uneasiness  which  one  cannot 
at  once  cast  off  with  one's  undergraduate's  gown.  And  yet,  as  I 
had  often  noticed  before,  anything  less  awe-inspiring  than  our 
good  president  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  must  have 
been  the  divinity  of  his  office  that  made  him  formidable,  for  the 
man  himself  was  exceptionally  meek  and  mild.  It  is  true  he  was 
constructed  on  a  somewhat  large  scale,  but  he  was  physically 
flabby,  whilst  he  had  but  little  power  of  moral  self-assertion.  His 
health  was  indifferent,  his  voice  was  always  tremulous,  and  he 
spoke  sometimes  with  a  positive  stammer.  His  learning  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  of  the  profoundest  order.  Certain  it  is, 
he  devoted  almost  all  his  time  to  reading,  getting  up  at  six 
o'clock  summer  and  winter  to  pursue  his  studies  the  more 
effectually ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing  came  of  it  all.  He 
had  never  published  a  line,  and  for  many  years  past  had  not 
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delivered  a  lecture,  and  I  never  noticed  that  he  threw  the 
slightest  new  light  on  anything  in  conversation. 

He  was  engaged  in  poring  over  a  dingy  folio  as  I  entered  his 
study.  He  had  started  a  little  when  I  was  announced,  but  the 
start  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  tear  him  from  his  book.  At 
last  I  ventured  to  cough. 

6  Oh  ! — ah  ! — yes ;  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  looking  round 
and  forcing  a  smile.  '  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  at  the 
moment.' 

He  seemed  to  be  still  thinking  of  the  something  else,  for  his 
eye  had  a  very  vacant  expression.  However,  by  degrees  it 
gathered  a  little  more  meaning,  as  he  advanced  towards  me, 
holding  out  his  hand. 

'  I  have  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Melrose,  on  being  now  a 
graduate.  Let  me  see  ;  you  took  honours,  I  think  ?  ' 

The  question  did  not  strike  me  as  a  happy  one,  as  I  had  to 
answer  it  in  the  negative. 

4  Just  so,'  said  the  president,  a  little  confused.  i  I  must  have 
been  thinking  of  some  one  else.  No  doubt  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
take  honours  ;  but,  after  all,  there  are  various  positions  in  life  for 
which  they  are  not  essential.' 

4 1  hope  so,  sir,'  I  said.  The  president's  remark  struck  me  as 
being  deficient  in  breadth. 

*  By  the  way,'  he  resumed,  'I  remember  now  what  I  wanted 
to  see  you  about.     You  will,  I  suppose,  be   looking   about  for 
something  to  do.     Or  have  you  some  plan  already  in  view  ?  ' 

'  No,  sir,'  I  said,  '  I  have  nothing  at  all  in  view.' 
I  might  have  added — <  except  enjoying  myself  a  little,'  but  I 
was  mercifully  preserved  from  saying  this. 

*  I  wonder,'  resumed  the  president,  dreamily,  '  whether  this 
would  suit  you.     I  don't  profess  to  understand  it,  but  you  seem 
to  be  just  what  they  require.' 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  president  was  pursuing  his  own 
line  of  thought,  and  in  fact  had  got  pretty  well  to  the  end  of  it 
before  I  had  reached  the  beginning.  So  I  pulled  him  up  gently. 

4 1  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand,  sir.' 

6  Quite  right — quite  right,  Mr.  Melrose.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  letter.  Where  can  I  have  put  it?  Never  mind, 
however,  I  think  I  can,  perhaps,  explain  it  sufficiently  for  you  to 
—to — do — what  you  think  best  in  the  matter.' 

I  bowed  expectantly,  and  the  president  went  on  : — 
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<  It  seems  that  for  some  of  these  Civil  Service  Examinations 
they  want  sometimes  additional  examiners.  I  presume  the 
ordinary  staff  is  not  sufficiently  large — there  is  so  much  economy 
nowadays,  especially  in  everything  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Perhaps  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  nation  such  as  ours. 
However,  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  opportunity  arises/ 

The  president  stopped,  as  if  he  had  fully  delivered  himself  of 
his  message.  But  it  was  still  a  little  obscure  to  me. 

*  Do  I  understand,  sir,  that  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners 
require  my  help  ?  ' 

It  was  unintentionally  a  conceited  way  of  asking  the  question, 
and  I  could  see  that  even  the  president  noticed  it,  for  he  half 
smiled  as  he  answered  : — 

6  They  do  not  ask  for  you  by  name,  Mr.  Melrose ;  but  one  of 
the  officials,  Mr.  Guy  Sinjin,  an  old  member  of  this  college,  has 
just  written  to  me  to  ask  if  I  know  of  any  young  men  who  have 
just  taken  their  degree  and  would  like  to  help  in  this  way.' 

6 1  wonder  if  it's  hard  work,'  I  said. 

The  president  did  not  like  the  remark.  All  his  life  he  had 
been  an  example  of  hard  work  and  of  its  occasional  inutility. 
Something  like  a  frown  gathered  upon  his  placid  features.  I 
hastened  to  divert  his  thoughts. 

'  I  suppose,'  I  said,  '  there  is  some  remuneration  ?  ' 

4  The  remuneration,'  answered  the  president,  with  unusual 
emphasis, ;  is  paltry — quite  unworthy  of  a  Government  like  ours. 
I  was  struck  by  it,  I  remember,  when  I  read  Mr.  Sinjin's  letter. 
Fifteen  shillings  a  day  !  Shillings  always  seem  to  remind  one  of 
artisans.  Nothing  under  a  guinea  should  be  offered  to  a  gentle- 
man.' 

4  Or  accepted  by  him  ? '  I  asked,  for  I  was  not  captivated  by 
the  prospect  set  before  me. 

Then  something  of  the  innate  paternal  goodness  of  the 
president  came  to  light.  He  actually  laid  a  hand — very 
timidly,  it  is  true — on  my  shoulder. 

'  Believe  me,'  he  said,  *  anything  is  better  for  a  young  man 
than  idleness.  If  you  have  nothing  else  in  view,  it  can  do  you 
no  harm  to  help  these  people.' 

There  was  just  a  tinge  of  contempt  in  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners.  The  fifteen  shillings  a 
day  had  left  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  his  mind.  But  I  was 
touched  by  his  kindly  interest  in  myself,  and  I  made  up  my  mind 
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on  the  spot  to  place  my  valuable  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  country  should  not  suffer  through  the  lack 
of  my  assistance. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  interview,  I  received,  a  few  days 
later,  a  barely  legible  scrawl  from  some  superior  clerk  request- 
ing me  to  attend  at  Burlington  House  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
following  Wednesday  in  order  to  assist  at  the  forthcoming  Army 
Examination. 

At  that  time  I  knew  nothing  of  the  internal  arrangements  of 
Burlington  House,  so  at  the  appointed  time  I  followed  an  un- 
disciplined horde  of  examination  candidates  into  what  apparently 
were,  or  should  have  been,  the  cellars  of  the  establishment, 
whence  I  mounted  with  difficulty  a  stone  staircase  which  led  to 
regions  somewhat  nearer  the  light  of  day.  These  upper  regions 
were  guarded  by  non-commissioned  officers,  who,  with  one  con- 
sent, began  unintentionally  to  insult  me  by  taking  me  for  one  of 
the  candidates,  and  requesting  me  to  descend  again  into  the 
depths  from  which  I  had  just  arisen.  With  difficulty  and  some 
loss  of  dignity,  I  explained  to  these  vigilant  guardians  that  I  was 
come  as  an  examiner,  and  requested  to  be  conducted  to  Mr. 
Smithson,  the  clerk  who  had  written  to  me.  My  interview  with 
this  gentleman  was  of  the  shortest.  Expecting  an  immediate 
irruption  of  the  barbarians  now  in  the  lower  regions,  he  was  in  a 
state  of  wild  excitement,  his  chief  aim  being  how  best  to  dispose 
of  his  own  very  scanty  force  of  examiners. 

6  Mr.  Melrose  ? — oh  ! — yes — quite  right — very  glad  you've 
come.  Will  you  stand  here — at  this  door?  Don't  let  anyone 
pass  without  showing  his  ticket,  and  just  direct  them  to  their 
places.' 

4  But  I  don't  know  them  myself,'  I  said,  looking  aghast  at  the 
gigantic  hall,  containing  some  two  or  three  hundred  desks. 

4  Oh  !  yes — nothing  is  easier.  It  begins  here,  you  see.  Up 
there— ^-down  along  the  wall — back  again  along  the  other  side — 
then  in  front  of  the  examiners'  desk,  and  so  on  in  the  same  way 
throughout.' 

I  have  no  doubt  I  am  very  stupid,  but  Mr.  Smithson's  ex- 
planation didn't  seem  to  help  me  in  the  least.  To  himself, 
however,  it  was  so  perfectly  satisfactory  that  he  left  me  at  once 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  smoothed  away  every  possible 
difficulty. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  before  the  enemy  arrived  with  a  rush. 
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I  had  stationed  myself  manfully  on  one  side  of  a  very  wide  door- 
way, resolved  to  do  my  duty  or  die  at  my  post.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  did  neither.  The  undisciplined  horde  of  future  dis- 
ciplinarians carried  the  position  by  mere  force  of  numbers  and 
impetuosity.  Whilst  I  was  asking  for  one  man's  ticket,  his  com- 
panions swept  past  me  in  triumph.  As  to  finding  time  to  direct 
any  one  to  his  place,  I  didn't  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Smithson  came  up  in  good  time  to  witness  my  defeat. 

4  Oh  !  dear ! '  he  exclaimed  plaintively,  <  I  asked  you  to  be 
kind  enough  not  to  let  any  one  pass  without  showing  his  ticket. 
Now  we  don't  know  where  we  are  ! ' 

I  knew  my  own  position  well  enough,  and  thought  I  would 
rather  have  been  anywhere  else.  This  was  a  poor  beginning,  but 
I  noticed  that  another  assistant  examiner,  who  had  been  standing 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  door,  and  who,  therefore,  shared  with 
me  the  responsibility  of  failure,  only  smiled  cheerfully,  as  if  to 
say,  '  That's  merely  Smithson's  way ;  he  always  takes  things  at 
high  pressure.'  This  relieved  my  feelings,  as  I  did  not  then 
knpw  that  the  gentleman  who  thus  dared  to  smile  at  an  official 
crisis  was  justly  regarded  by  all  the  clerks  of  the  Civil  Service  as 
a  desperate  character  wholly  unfitted  to  take  any  part  in  a 
Government  examination. 

All  the  young  aspirants  to  military  fame  managed  at  last  to 
find  their  proper  desks,  numbered  to  match  the  figures  on  their 
tickets.  They  did  this  without  much  assistance  on  rny  part,  or, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  on  the  part  of  any  other  official,  but  with 
all  the  more  noise  and  commotion  on  their  own  part.  On  each 
desk  there  was  a  printed  examination-paper,  French  or  German, 
as  the  case  might  be.  After  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  humming, 
the  swarm  settled  down  to  this  intellectual  honey. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  found  my  way  to  a  raised  platform  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  where  a  number  of  officials  were  congre- 
gated. Chief  amongst  them  was  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Smithson. 
He  was  engaged  in  giving  a  few  official  hints  to  the  assistant 
examiners.  They  were  given  in  a  very  polite  and  judiciously 
oblique  style. 

C0f  course  the  great  thing  would  be  to  see  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  copying.  The  Commissioners 
think  that  that  would  defeat  the  very  object  of  an  examination.' 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  clever  men  the  Commissioners 
must  be  to  have  made  this  grand  discovery. 
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'  They  suggest  moving  quietly  about  the  room,  or  sitting  for  a 
while  at  some  unoccupied  desk.  The  great  thing  would  be 
always  to  be  on  the  alert.  The  Commissioners  are  disposed  to 
think  that  reading  newspapers  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the 
careful  oversight  of  the  candidates.  Mr.  Everard  will  be  in  charge 
of  this  room,  and  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  further  questions.' 

No  questions  at  all  had  been  asked,  so,  I  suppose,  this  last 
phrase  was  an  official  formula,  marking  the  end  of  a  speech. 
At  any  rate,  Mr.  Smithson,  having  discharged  himself  of  it,  fled 
immediately  from  the  room,  bent,  I  have  no  doubt,  on  delivering 
it  again,  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time,  in  some  other  room. 

On  his  departure,  Mr.  Everard  took  the  central  chair  at  the 
examiners'  table.  I  looked  at  him  with  some  interest.  He  was 
not  himself  an  examiner,  it  being  the  custom  at  these  examina- 
tions to  intrust  the  larger  rooms  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  per- 
manent officials.  I  imagine  that  the  day-labourers,  with  all  their 
brilliant  qualities,  were  found  at  times  to  be  somewhat  deficient 
in  backbone,  and  they  necessarily  lacked  that  traditionary  know- 
ledge of  routine  which  is  so  essential  in  every  department  of 
government. 

Mr.  Everard  looked  very  much  an  official,  and  had  a  consider- 
able air  of  permanence  about  him,  as  he  sat  bolt  upright  in  his 
armchair.  I  may  add  that  he  was  conspicuous  for  physical  up- 
rightness. During  the  whole  day  he  never  unbent,  though  I 
noticed  that  he  writhed  his  shoulders  about  uneasily  from  time 
to  time.  Later  in  the  day  he  explained  this  to  me  by  denouncing 
the  armchair  for  having  a  curved  back,  the  mere  proximity  of 
which  always  made  him  uncomfortable.  As  his  manner  matched 
his  attitude,  he  formed  an  interesting  study  to  me.  On  the 
whole,  I  found  that  we  had  very  little  in  common,  but  we 
were  able  to  unite  in  a  certain  lofty  discontent  at  the  pettiness 
of  the  department  that  was  employing  us.  The  Civil  Service, 
according  to  Mr.  Everard,  had  sunk  just  about  as  low  as  a  depart- 
ment could  sink.  He  gave  no  special  grounds  for  this  assertion, 
but  seemed  to  put  it  forth  as  an  obvious  and  recognised  truth  ; 
and  certainly  I  needed  no  formal  proof,  the  fifteen  shillings  a  day 
having  once  for  all  convinced  me. 

Obeying  the  instructions  I  had  received,  I  began  prowling 

about  among  the  candidates,  quite  resolved,  however,  not  to  catch 

any  prey  if  I  could  possibly  help  it.     My  own  examinations  were 

still  too  fresh  in  my  recollection  for  me  to   feel  anything  but 
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sympathy  for  these  unhappy  victims  of  the  great  education  craze. 
But  I  soon  discovered  that  this  prowling  was  not  without  its 
dangers  to  myself,  ignorant  as  I  was  of  official  etiquette.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  examination-papers,  which  are  set  with  the 
express  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  students,  are  themselves, 
as  a  rule,  models  of  inaccuracy.  There  is  some  excuse  for  this. 
Such  papers  are  always  printed  as  short  a  time  as  possible  before 
the  examination.  In  fact,  at  some  of  our  examinations  the  candi- 
dates arrived  before  the  papers.  Thus  there  is  always  a  hurry  in 
connection  with  them,  and  in  consequence  they  furnish  almost  as 
rich  a  harvest  of  grotesque  mistakes  as  the  papers  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors.  The  present  occasion  was  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  German  paper  bristled  with  appalling  absurdities, 
which  might  well  have  made  the  most  sanguine  candidate  despair 
of  ever  getting  through  it  with  unimpaired  sanity.  I  noticed 
how  the  poor  fellows  were  racking  their  brains,  but,  as  they 
had  been  brought  here  for  the  torture,  of  course  I  could  not 
interfere.  That  was  a  matter  they  must  settle  for  themselves 
with  their  enlightened  country.  But  when  one  poor  youth, 
pointing  with  a  trembling  finger  to  an  excessively  corrupt  passage 
in  the  German  paper,  asked  imploringly  whether  a  certain  word 
wasn't  a  misprint,  I  condescended  to  read  the  sentence,  and, 
having  assured  myself  of  its  abject  absurdity,  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  This  seemed  to  cheer  him  a  little,  and  he  resumed 
with  a  somewhat  better  heart  his  weary  task.  But  when,  in 
completion  of  my  orbit,  I  came  into  contact  once  again  with  Mr. 
Everard,  and  told  him  what  I  had  done,  he  became  positively 
rigid  with  consternation. 

'  It's  never  done,  you  know,'  he  said — '  never  !  I  don't  know 
what  the  Commissioners  would  say  if  they  knew  it !  It  amounts, 
you  see,  to  an  interference  with  the  examination  ;  and  then,  too, 
all  those  you  haven't  told  it  to  have  a  just  right  to  complain.  I 
only  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  Hep  it  quiet.' 

This  fine  official  tempest  in  a  tea-pot  amused  me  not  a  little, 
and  in  this  particular  case  my  conduct  received  a  certain  justifi- 
cation, for  shortly  afterwards  the  German  examiner  arrived,  very 
hot  and  with  a  flurried  air,  and  begged  to  explain  that  there  were 
several  misprints  in  the  German  paper,  which  he  then  proceeded 
to  correct,  amongst  them  being  the  one  on  which  I  had  already 
pronounced  judgment.  Thus  equal  justice  was  meted  out  to  all. 

While  this  corrected  paper  was  undergoing  various  degrees  of 
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maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  the  different  candidates,  I  had  time 
to  exchange  a  few  words  with  some  of  the  other  examiners.  There 
were  three  such  in  the  room,  and  I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
one  was  a  barrister — probably  briefless — another  a  half-pay  captain 
in  the  army,  and  the  third  an  elderly  colonel.  It  struck  me  that, 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  were  an  amusing  assortment.  On  what 
principle  the  selection  had  been  made  I  did  not  know,  nor  have  I 
ever  since  found  the  clue  to  this  mystery.  But  wisdom  is  justi- 
fied of  her  children. 

After  the  German  and  French  papers  had  been  done,  or  left 
undone,  as  the  case  might  be,  we  had  a  most  amusing  scene,  en- 
acted under  the  name  of  English  Dictation.  No  one  then  present 
in  the  room  being  considered  competent  to  deliver  himself 
of  this  dictation  effectually,  a  hunt  was  made,  apparently  in  some 
remote  corner  of  the  building,  for  a  specially  dictatorial  examiner, 
who,  after  a  while,  appeared  with  an  air  of  much  importance.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  he  were  kept  in  a  separate  room  for  his  voice 
to  accumulate.  This  gentleman  either  was  at  that  time,  or  had 
been  at  some  previous  time,  a  clergyman,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  acquired  in  the  pulpit  a  strength  and  purity  of  intonation 
impossible  to  the  thin-voiced  haunters  of  pews.  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  that,  as  he  was  a  man  of  high  culture  and  gifted 
with  a  splendid  voice,  I  can  quite  believe  that  in  the  pulpit  he 
was  a  very  effective  preacher.  But  a  conscientious  desire  to  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  had  developed 
in  him  a  style  of  reading  seldom  heard  in  any  pulpit.  The 
fact  was,  he  was  over-anxious  to  give  exactly  the  right  sound  and 
emphasis  to  each  individual  syllable.  Take  care  of  the  syllables 
and  the  words  will  take  care  of  themselves,  was  apparently  his 
maxim.  Moreover,  the  official  custom  of  reading  the  sentence  over 
twice,  and  pausing  at  different  points  in  the  two  readings,  gave  to 
it  something  of  the  nature  of  a  dreary,  monotonous  catch.  Add  to 
these  drawbacks  a  decided  echo  in  the  room,  and  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  now  set  before  the  enfeebled  sur- 
vivors of  the  German  and  French  papers.  Sitting  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  I  was  aware  that  a  gentleman  on  the  platform  was 
engaged  in  the  most  painstaking  manner  in  shouting  out  some 
sentences  of  an  articulate  language,  but  the  sentences  themselves 
were  incomprehensible  to  me.  I  remember  catching  something 
about  '  Fred,'  followed,  as  it  seemed,  by  a  sneeze  in  sections,  and 
then  the  word  '  mate,'  and  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  the 
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selection  of  such  a  colloquial  piece  of  English  composition.  On 
referring  afterwards  to  the  printed  paper,  I  found  that  the  opening 
sentence  ran  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

c  Alfred's  achievement  in  this  respect  is  difficult  to  estimate/ 
&c.  &c. 

Whilst  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  being  an  examiner  and 
not  a  candidate,  I  heard  muttered  sounds  as  of  rebellion  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood.  They  proceeded  from  a  young  man 
very  showily  dressed,  and,  as  they  were  evidently  not  intended  for 
publication  (for  which  indeed  their  nature  unfitted  them),  I  shall 
best  fulfil  my  duty  by  suppressing  them.  They  seemed  to  me  to 
be  playing  the  part  ascribed  in  fiction  to  the  lion's  tail.  Before, 
however,  the  actual  outbreak  came,  one  of  the  doors  opened  and 
three  figures— one  venerable  and  all-impressive — entered.  I  saw 
at  once  from  their  own  demeanour  and  that  of  Mr.  Everard  that 
these  were  no  ordinary  mortals;  and  I  soon  gathered  from  a 
whisper  near  me  that  they  were  the  Celestials — I  mean  the  Com- 
missioners— themselves,  or  some  of  them.  May  I  be  forgiven ! 
but  I  cannot  remember  how  many  Commissioners  there  ought 
to  be. 

Now  will  it  be  believed  that  the  advent  of  these  portentous 
beings  struck  not  the  slightest  terror  into  the  breast  of  the  young 
man  mentioned  above  ?  Instead  of  pocketing  his  annoyance,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  and  setting  a  beautiful  example  of  patience  and 
resignation,  he  actually  started  up  and  exclaimed  in  much  clearer 
tones  than  those  of  the  examiner :  *  It's  all  bosh ;  it's  impossible 
to  make  it  out ! ' 

The  Commissioners  bore  it  very  well — I  must  say  that.  Per- 
haps they  are  used  to  incidents  of  the  kind.  It  may  be  that 
their  appearance  is  always  the  signal  for  some  audacious  spirit  to 
leap  into  the  breach  of  the  moment.  I  think  from  what  followed 
I  should  have  been  tempted  to  appeal  to  them,  had  I  subsequently 
been  a  candidate.  For  the  Chief  Commissioner,  without  turning 
a  hair  even  at  that  very  unofficial  word  *  bosh ' — in  fact,  ignoring 
altogether  the  opening  clause  in  the  young  man's  impetuous 
speech — blandly  asked  him  what  he  wanted.  It  thereupon 
appeared  that  the  young  man  wanted  to  get  close  to  the  examiner's 
desk  in  order  to  hear  the  dictation  better.  The  request  was 
granted,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  been  granted  had  the  con- 
sequences been  foreseen.  For  there  followed  a  scene  of  disorgan- 
isation which  must  have  sorely  tried  the  fortitude  of  Mr.  Everard. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  candidates,  what  was  granted  for  one  was 
granted  for  all,  and  a  physical  competition  for  seats  took  the 
place  of  the  mental  competition  for  appointments.  It  was  some 
time  before  quiet  could  be  restored,  and  I  confess  I  hardly 
wondered  at  the  bitter  way  in  which  Mr.  Everard,  commenting 
afterwards  on  this  scene,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  based  on  long  and 
careful  observation,  that  the  Commissioners  would  do  a  great  deal 
better  to  keep  away  during  the  examinations. 

As  all  examinations  are  conducted  on  the  principle  of  regard- 
ing candidates,  like  Siberian  convicts,  as  nameless  numbers,  there 
is  no  greater  abomination  to  an  examiner  than  the  spectacle  of 
a  candidate  sitting  at  a  desk  which  does  not  correspond  to  his 
individual  number.  Judge,  then,  of  our  feelings  (for  the  moment 
I  identify  myself  with  the  official  staff)  when,  after  the  interven- 
tion and  departure  of  the  Celestials,  we  found  that  almost  every 
candidate  was  in  a  wrong  place.  Mr.  Smithson,  returning  at 
this  juncture,  was  momentarily  paralysed,  but  rapidly  recovering 
himself  was  about  to  deliver  an  oblique  oration  as  to  the  general 
wishes  of  the  Commissioners,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr. 
Everard,  who  explained,  in  a  manner  largely  leavened  with 
disgust,  that  the  present  imbroglio  was  the  direct  work  of  the 
Commissioners  themselves.  He  also  pointed  out  the  ringleader 
— that  very  audacious  youth  with  the  loud  voice  and  correspond- 
ing attire. 

When  we  had  fitted  them  once  more  with  their  numbers — 
convicted  them,  as  it  were,  a  second  time — we  turned  with  some 
interest  to  the  official  key,  by  the  aid  of  which  each  number  could 
be  converted  into  a  name,  in  order  to  inform  ourselves  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  ringleader.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  reveal 
his  name.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  proved  to  be  a  young  aris- 
tocrat whose  father  might  have  asked  awkward  questions  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  the  ingenuous  youth  failed  to  pass  in  his 
dictation. 

I  cannot  within  the  limits  of  one  paper  detail  all  the  incidents 
of  what  was  to  me  a  very  amusing  day.  What  tickled  me  I 
think  most  was  the  fact  that,  though  engaged  as  assistant- 
examiner,  I  did  absolutely  no  examining  throughout  the  day. 
But  when  the  candidates  were  at  last  dismissed,  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Smithson,  appearing  once  again  (he  had,  I  think,  been 
superintending  meanwhile  another  examination  at  South  Kensing- 
ton), asked  us,  the  so-called  examiners,  if  we  wished  to  take  any 
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papers  home  with  us.  From  this  I  gathered  that  it  was  possible 
to  supplement  the  fifteen  shillings  by  private  piece-work.  We 
could  retire  to  our  dens  and  mumble  the  bones  of  our  victims 
at  our  leisure,  if  we  felt  so  inclined.  Personally  I  had  not  the 
faintest  desire  to  extend  my  day's  work.  Enough  is  as  good  as 
a  feast,  even  in  the  case  of  such  a  racy  entertainment  as  a 
Government  examination.  But  the  hungrier  amongst  my  col- 
leagues seized  with  avidity  the  proffered  papers.  Why  they  did 
so,  I  cannot  say.  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries  of 
appetite.  I  only  know  that  the  honorarium  offered  was  not 
seductive  in  its  amount. 

The  Army  Examination  lasted,  I  think,  three  days.  At  its 
close  I  was  honoured  with  an  invitation  to  assist  the  Commis- 
sioners at  their  own  offices  in  Whitehall.  Here  the  procedure 
was  rather  different.  The  examinations  were  smaller — I  use  the 
official  term  employed  when  there  is  a  small  number  of  candidates. 
Sometimes  the  number  was  very  small  indeed.  In  fact,  I  have 
known  a  solitary  individual  present  himself  for  a  competitive 
examination — I  presume  against  himself.  Of  course  under  these 
circumstances  he  ought  to  be  able  to  form  a  fair  idea  of  his  chances 
of  success.  However,  it  is  not  so.  Though  he  can  hardly  defeat 
himself,  he  may  yet  fail  to  come  up  to  the  pass  standard  so 
rigidly  upheld  by  the  department.  I  remember  one  such  case — 
that  of  a  middle-aged  man  who  came  up  to  be  examined  for  some 
post  as  park-keeper.  He  was  a  fine  soldierly  fellow,  who  had 
been  in  the  army,  and  who  looked  just  the  right  man  for  the 
post.  And  it  was  understood  that  the  Commander-in- Chief,  who 
had  nominated  him,  was  anxious  that  he  should  pass.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  examine  him.  No  one  could  have  treated  the  poor 
fellow  more  tenderly.  I  had  to  insert  the  hook,  but  I  did  it  as 
if  I  loved  him.  I  can  hardly  hope  to  be  forgiven  (officially)  for 
the  leniency  I  showed  him.  I  got  him  to  read.  It  was  pitiful 
to  see  his  cowardice  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  It  is  true,  he 
showed  a  bold  front  to  monosyllables,  but  he  faltered  before  a 
dissyllable,  and  threw  down  his  arms  at  the  very  sight  of  a  tri- 
syllable. Shall  I  confess  it  ?  I  passed  him  in  this  department 
of  general  knowledge.  What  shall  I  say  of  his  writing?  A 
system  of  literary  semaphores  to  which  he  alone  had  the  key. 
Again  I  passed  him,  as  also  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
one  must  call  his  arithmetic.  Who  was  I,  that  I  should  judge 
him  unfit  to  keep  order  in  a  park  ?  But,  alas !  my  kindness  was 
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thrown  away.  All  such  paper-work  must  pass  through  the  hands 
of  two  examiners.  My  colleague,  hardened  in  the  traditions  of 
the  office,  failed  to  see  any  germs  of  excellence  in  the  poor  man's 
written  semaphores.  As  to  his  arithmetic,  I  doubt  if  any  one 
except  myself  ever  seriously  grappled  with  it.  In  short,  he  went 
away  rejected  and  disconsolate. 

The  whole  department  often  struck  me  as  a  kind  of  gigantic 
spider's-web.  Any  luckless  candidate  who  entered  was  at  once 
seized  and  all  his  vitality  sucked  out  of  him  on  the  spot.  When 
at  last  he  emerged  again  it  was  as  little  more  than  the  mere 
limp,  flaccid  simulacrum  of  his  former  self.  Inside  the  building 
there  were  always  half  a  dozen  or  more  examiners  waiting  for 
prey  in  different  rooms.  Whilst  thus  waiting  they  corrected 
papers — so  many  were  expected  to  be  done  in  the  hour — and 
regaled  each  other  with  professional  anecdotes.  These  generally 
turned  on  the  helpless  struggles  of  their  victims,  or  on  those 
of  the  examiners  themselves  with  that  complicated  python  '  the 
Department.' 

On  one  occasion  the  candidates  had  the  best  of  it.  I  think  it 
was  when  the  telegraph  clerkships  were  first  thrown  open  to  the 
fair  sex.  An  incautiously  worded  notice  to  that  effect  had  been 
inserted  in  the  papers,  and  the  result  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
On  the  morning  fixed  for  the  examination  the  whole  street  was 
packed  with  competitive  young  ladies.  Far  as  Mr.  Smithson's  eye 
could  reach,  there  was  nothing  but  one  serried  mass  of  hats  and 
bonnets  and  parasols  !  They  stormed  the  office,  or,  more  literally, 
flooded  it,  leaving  no  nook  or  cranny  unoccupied.  And  the  cry 
was  *  Still  they  come ! '  I  was  not  present,  but  the  scene  has 
often  been  described  to  me  by  awestruck  officials.  I  believe  the 
Department,  tough  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  temporarily  collapsed  under 
the  strain.  But  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly  what  took  place 
after  the  building  had  been  stormed.  This  is  in  itself,  perhaps, 
the  best  proof  of  the  awful  confusion  that  must  have  prevailed. 
To  this  day  Mr.  Smithson  never  refers  to  it  except  with  bated 
breath. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  fair  sex,  I  will  add  (under  shelter  of 
anonymity)  that  I  did  not  at  all  like  the  task  of  examining  them. 
I  deeply  regret  to  say  it,  but  I  certainly  found  them  much  more 
troublesome  than  the  competitive  males.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
maintain  discipline  amongst  them,  or  to  arouse  in  them  any  keen 
sense  of  the  virtue  of  scrupulousness.  I  shall  never  forget  being 
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intrusted  with  the  examination  of  certain  eight  young  ladies.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  me  was  that  they  had  evidently  arrayed 
themselves  in  their  most  exaggerated  costumes,  no  doubt  with 
the  view  of  insinuating  themselves  into  the  favour  of  their  judges. 
Though  somewhat  nervous  and  jerky  in  manner,  it  was  clear  that 
they  fully  meant  to  fascinate.  Poor  things  !  they  little  knew  the 
iron  sternness  of  the  Department.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
got  them  to  sit  down,  and  with  still  greater  difficulty  that  I 
induced  them  not  to  crowd  together.  (I  should  mention  that  the 
room  in  which  we  were  was  furnished,  not  with  isolated  desks, 
but  with  the  old-fashioned  continuous  desks  and  forms.)  When 
I  had  distributed  the  papers  and  delivered  a  Smithsonian 
harangue  on  the  necessity  of  silence  and  the  enormity  of  copying, 
I  resumed  my  own  work.  Almost  immediately,  I  became  aware 
of  a  rustling  sound,  and,  looking  up,  beheld,  to  my  consternation, 
my  eight  fair  protegees  all  close  together  like  the  coloured  beads 
upon  a  frame,  taking  sweet  counsel  together  on  the  subject  of  the 
paper. 

6  Ladies,'  I  said  sternly,  '  this  will  never  do.  I  must  ask  you 
once  for  all  to  keep  your  places.' 

Nothing  could  have  been  clearer  than  my  meaning,  or,  as  I 
think,  more  impressive  than  my  manner ;  but  one  very  '  un- 
finished '  damsel  had  the  pertness  to  answer  :— 

'  Mustn't  we  go  back  to  them  first  ? ' 

Hereupon  there  was  an  audible  titter,  which  I  pretended  not 
to  hear.  Moreover,  following  the  noble  example  set  at  the  Army 
Examination  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  himself,  I  ignored  any- 
thing disrespectful  in  the  question,  and  replied : — 

'  Yes,  you  must  go  back  to  your  places,  if  you  please.  You 
ought  not  to  have  left  them.' 

I  may  as  well  allow  at  once,  however,  that  all  my  efforts  to 
infuse  a  lofty  official  sense  of  duty  into  these  wilful  maidens  were 
utterly  unsuccessful.  The  way  in  which  they  copied  from  one 
another  was  simply  appalling.  I  did  not  look  over  their  papers 
afterwards,  but  the  family  likeness  between  them  must  have  been 
surprising. 

When  the  paper-work  was  over,  it  appeared  that  no  less  than 
five  of  the  eight  young  ladies  wished  to  speak  to  me  privately. 
I  did  not  know  whether  to  feel  flattered  or  embarrassed  by 
this  desire.  However,  feeling  bound  to  hear  what  a  candidate 
had  to  say,  I  requested  No.  1  to  favour  me  with  her  communica- 
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tion.  It  was  very  lengthy,  and  was  delivered  with  great  volubility 
in  an  extraordinarily  high  key.  I  will  not  attempt  to  reproduce 
it  exactly — that  would  be  quite  beyond  my  powers  ;  but  it  was  to  the 
general  effect  that  she  (the  speaker)  would  have  done  her  papers 
a  great  deal  better — would,  in  fact,  have  triumphed  over  them 
completely — but  for  the  circumstance  that  her  maiden  aunt,  Miss 
Cox,  who  lived  at  No.  5,  Laburnum  Villas,  Bermondsey,  and  who 
had  brought  her  up  since  the  death  of  her  poor  father  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  year  1867,  was  unfortunately  very  deaf,  though 
otherwise  highly  talented  and  accomplished,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence Miss  Tibbits  (she  had  at  the  very  beginning  utterly  re- 
fused to  yield  to  my  entreaty  and  speak  of  herself  as  a  number, 
but  had  persisted  in  introducing  herself  as  Miss  Tibbits)  had  not 
derived  all  the  advantages  from  her  aunt's  instruction  which  she 
would  most  certainly  have  derived  under  different  circumstances. 
And  she  desired  me,  as  the  examiner,  to  take  this  into  account, 
as  was  only  fair  and  right,  in  looking  over  her  papers. 

By  this  time  I  had  learnt  the  official  formula  for  answering 
the  questions  of  candidates.  I  consider  that,  as  a  piece  of  simple 
verbal  mechanism  readily  adjustable  to  occasion,  it  deserves  a 
patent.  It  runs  thus  :  '  The  Commissioners  alone  decide  on  the 
papers,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  will  allow  due  weight  to 
any  circumstances  that  deserve  consideration.'  Isn't  it  beautiful  ? 
First  you  state  an  incontrovertible  fact  about  the  Commissioners, 
which  relieves  you  personally  of  all  further  annoyance.  And  as 
the  Commissioners  are  not  as  a  rule  accessible  to  candidates,  they 
are  not  inconvenienced.  Then  you  proceed  to  convey  a  little 
temporary  consolation  to  the  wounded  spirit  of  the  candidate, 
without  committing  yourself  in  the  least.  That  keeps  him  or 
her  quiet  and  hopeful,  which  of  course  is  a  great  advantage  in  an 
examination. 

This  was  the  magic  formula  that  I  now  offered  to  Miss  Tibbits, 
in  the  confident  expectation  that  it  would  meet  her  requirements, 
as  it  had  met  the  requirements  of  so  many  others.  Nor  was  I 
disappointed.  Miss  Tibbits  took  it  eagerly,  and  seemed  much 
the  better  for  it.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  the  good  thus  done 
was  not  likely  to  be  permanent. 

The  four  other  young  ladies  who  desired  to  speak  to  me  had 
all  something  similar  to  say.  There  were  special  circumstances 
in  each  case  which  deserved  consideration,  and  which  certainly 
required  very  lengthy  exposition.  In  each  case  I  applied  the 
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formula,  and  always  with  success.  When  they  had  finished,  I 
was  rather  exhausted,  but  they  went  away  quite  satisfied. 

I  might  add  many  other  incidents,  but  I  will  pass  on  to  give 
a  specimen  of  English  composition  as  wrung  from  a  candidate 
by  the  examination  torture.  It  was  contributed  during  an  Army 
Examination.  The  theme  of  it  was:  'Draw  a  comparison  between 
Milton  and  Shakespeare.'  The  comparison  actually  drawn  by  the 
military  critic  ran  thus,  verbatim  et  literatim : — 

'  Samson  Agonistes  and  Hamlet  are  both  very  different. 
Milton's  plays  are  nearly  all  sacred,  which  are  very  different  to 
Shakespeare's.  Milton  writes  in  poetry,  Shakespeare  does  not. 
There  are  many  fewer  characters  in  Samson  Agonistes  than  in 
Hamlet.' 

I  confess  I  see  no  reason  why  the  author  of  this  remarkable 
essay  should  not  make  a  dashing  cavalry  officer  whom  no  obstacles 
would  daunt,  but  he  is  hard  on  Shakespeare  and  not  very  kind  to 
his  mother  tongue.  I  should  expect  that  he  would  prove  a  severe 
disciplinarian  and,  in  some  directions,  a  drastic  reformer.  And  I 
shall  always  maintain  that,  as  an  actual  specimen  of  what  high- 
class  education  can  accomplish  for  the  golden  youth  of  England 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  his  essay  deserves  to  live. 

For  a  fortnight  I  continued  to  place  my  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Commissioners.  Then  the  pressure  of  work  all  at 
once  abated  and  I  was  informed  that  there  was  no  further  occasion 
for  any  additional  assistance ;  at  the  same  time  I  received  an  order 
on  Her  Majesty's  Paymaster-General  for  a  sum  of  money  which, 
small  in  itself,  was  rendered  yet  smaller  by  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  Paymaster  in  deducting  a  penny  for  a  stamp.  Having 
acquired  possession  of  what  remained,  I  returned  to  Oxford  in 
triumph.  Meeting  the  good  president  in  the  '  quad,'  I  had  the 
rare  luck  to  be  recognised  by  him. 

6  Ah,'  he  said,  '  Mr.  Melrose,  I  thought  you  were  doing  some- 
thing in  London — examining  or  something  of  that  sort.' 

*  I've  done  it,  sir,'   I  exclaimed  exultantly. 

6 1  hope  you  liked  it  ?  ' 

'  Immensely,  sir,  it  was  great  fun.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  anything.' 

The  president  looked  a  little  grave.  He  may  have  had  his 
doubts  whether  a  young  man  who  could  talk  of  'fun'  in  con- 
nection with  an  examination  was  quite  the  sort  of  character  whom 
Mr.  Sinjin  had  wanted.  But  if  this  was  in  his  mind  he  suppressed 
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it  nobly,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  took  comfort  in  some 
other  line  of  thought  which  he  confined  himself  to  shadowing 
forth. 

6  It  was  only  fifteen  shillings  a  day  after  all,  wasn't  it  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  Less  a  penny  stamp,'  I  added. 

4  Oh,  well,  then,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  ! '  remarked 
the  president,  so  oracularly  that  to  this  day  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  he  meant  by  it. 
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BEYOND    THE    HAZE. 

A   WINTER   RAMBLE   REVERIE. 

THE  road  was  straight,  the  afternoon  was  grey, 

The  frost  hung  listening  in  the  silent  air; 

On  either  hand  the  rimy  fields  were  bare ; 
Beneath  my  feet  unrolled  the  long,  white  way, 
Drear  as  my  heart,  and  brightened  by  no  ray 

From  the  wide  winter  sun,  whose  disc  reclined 

In  distant  copper  sullenness  behind 
The  broken  network  of  the  western  hedge — 

A  crimson  blot  upon  the  fading  day. 

Three  travellers  went  before  me — one  alone — 
Then  two  together,  who  their  fingers  nursed 
Deep  in  their  pockets  ;  and  I  watched  the  first 

Lapse  in  the  curtain  the  slow  haze  had  thrown 

Across  the  vista  which  had  been  my  own. 

Next  vanished  the  chill  comrades,  blotted  out 
Like  him  they  followed,  but  I  did  not  doubt 

That  there  beyond  the  haze  the  travellers 
Walked  in  the  fashion  that  my  sight  had  known. 

Only  « beyond  the  haze  ; '  oh,  sweet  belief ! 

That  this  is  also  Death  ;  that  those  we've  kissed 
Between  our  sobs,  are  just  (  beyond  the  mist;' 

An  easy  thought  to  juggle  with  to  grief! 

The  gulf  seems  measureless,  and  Death  a  thief. 
Can  we,  who  were  so  high,  and  are  so  low, 
So  clothed  in  love,  who  now  in  tatters  go, 

Echo  serenely,  « Just  beyond  the  haze,' 
And  of  a  sudden  find  a  trite  relief? 
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I. 

ON  the  27th  of  July,  in  the  year  1878,  the  little  town  of  Talu- 
torovsk,  in  Western  Siberia,  was  profoundly  excited  by  a  painful 
event.  A  political  prisoner,  named  Olga  Liubatovitch,  it  was  said 
had  miserably  put  an  end  to  her  days.  She  was  universally  loved 
and  esteemed,  and  her  violent  death  therefore  produced  a  most 
mournful  impression  throughout  the  town,  and  the  Ispravnik,  or 
chief  of  the  police,  was  secretly  accused  of  having  driven  the  poor 
young  girl,  by  his  unjust  persecutions,  to  take  away  her  life. 

Olga  was  sent  to  Talutorovsk,  some  months  after  the  trial 
known  as  that  of  the  '  fifty '  of  Moscow,  in  which  she  was  con- 
demned to  nine  years'  hard  labour  for  Socialist  propagandism,  a 
punishment  afterwards  commuted  into  banishment  for  life.  Un- 
provided with  any  means  whatever  of  existence,  for  her  father,  a 
poor  engineer  with  a  large  family,  could  send  her  nothing,  Olga 
succeeded,  by  indefatigable  industry,  in  establishing  herself  in  a 
certain  position.  Although  but  little  skilled  in  female  labour,  she 
endeavoured  to  live  by  her  needle,  and  became  the  milliner  of  the 
semi-civilised  ladies  of  the  town,  who  went  into  raptures  over  her 
work.  These  fair  dames  were  firmly  convinced — it  is  impossible 
to  know  why — that  the  elegance  of  a  dress  depends  above  all 
things  upon  the  number  of  its  pockets.  The  more  pockets  there 
were,  the  more  fashionable  the  dress.  Olga  never  displayed  the 
slightest  disinclination  to  satisfy  this  singular  taste.  She  put 
pockets  upon  pockets,  upon  the  body,  upon  the  skirts,  upon  the 
underskirts ;  before,  behind,  everywhere.  The  married  ladies  and 
the  young  girls  were  as  proud  as  peacocks,  and  were  convinced 
that  they  were  dressed  like  the  most  fashionable  Parisian,  and, 
though  they  were  less  profuse  with  their  money  than  with  their 
praises,  yet  in  that  country,  where  living  costs  so  little,  it  was  easy 
to  make  two  ends  meet.  Later  on,  Olga  had  an  occupation  more 
congenial  to  her  habits.  Before  entering  the  manufactories  and 
workshops  as  a  sempstress  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Socialist  pro- 
paganda, she  had  studied  medicine  for  some  years  at  Zurich,  and 
she  could  not  now  do  less  than  lend  her  assistance  in  certain  cases 
of  illness.  This  soon  gave  her  a  reputation,  and,  at  the  request 
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of  the  citizens,  the  police  accorded  to  her  the  permission  to  fill 
the  post  of  apothecary  and  phlebotomist,  as  the  former  occupant 
of  that  post,  owing  to  habitual  drunkenness,  was  fit  for  nothing. 
Not  unfrequently  she  even  took  the  place  of  the  district  doctor,  a 
worthy  man  who,  owing  to  old  age  and  a  partiality  for  brandy, 
was  in  such  a  state  that  he  could  not  venture  upon  delicate  opera- 
tions, because  his  hands  shook.  She  acted  for  him  also  in  many 
serious  cases  baffling  his  antediluvian  knowledge.  Some  of  her 
cures  were  considered  miraculous  ;  among  others,  that  of  the  dis- 
trict judge,  whom,  by  determined  treatment,  she  had  saved  after 
a  violent  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  a  malady  common  to  almost 
all  men  in  that  wild  country. 

In  a  word,  Olga  was  in  great  favour  with  the  peaceful  citizens 
of  Talutorovsk.  The  hatred  of  the  police  towards  her  was  all  the 
greater  for  that  reason.  Her  proud  and  independent  disposition 
would  not  permit  her  to  submit  to  the  stupid  and  humiliating 
exigencies  of  the  representatives  of  the  Government.  Those  re- 
presentatives, barbarous  and  overbearing  as  they  were,  considered 
every  attempt  to  defend  personal  dignity  a  want  of  respect  towards 
themselves — nay,  a  provocation,  and  neglected  no  occasion  of 
taking  their  revenge.  There  was  always  a  latent  war  between 
Olga  and  her  guardians,  a  war  of  the  weak,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
against  the  strong,  armed  at  all  points ;  for  the  police  have  almost 
arbitrary  power  over  the  political  prisoners  who  are  under  their 
surveillance.  In  this  very  unequal  struggle,  however,  Olga  did 
not  always  come  off  the  worst,  as  often  happens  in  the  case  of  those 
who,  proud,  daring,  and  fearing  nothing,  are  always  ready  to  risk 
everything  for  the  merest  trifle.  One  of  these  conflicts,  which 
lasted  four  days  and  kept  the  whole  of  the  little  town  in  a  state 
of  excitement  by  its  dramatic  incidents,  was  so  singular  that  it 
deserves  to  be  related. 

Olga  had  had  sent  from  her  parents  a  parcel  of  books,  which, 
in  her  position,  was  a  gift  indeed.  She  went  to  the  Ispravnik  to 
get  them,  but  met  with  an  unforeseen  obstacle.  Among  the  books 
sent  to  her  was  a  translation  of  the  «  Sociology  '  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  the  Ispravnik  mistook  it  for  a  work  on  Socialism,  and  would 
not  on  any  account  give  it  up  to  her.  In  vain  Olga  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  incriminated  book  had  been  published  at  St. 
Petersburg  with  the  licence  of  the  Censorship  ;  that  sociology  and 
socialism  were  very  different  things,  etc.  The  Ispravnik  was 
stubborn.  The  discussion  grew  warm.  Olga  could  not  restrain 
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some  sharp  remarks  upon  the  gross  ignorance  of  her  opponent, 
and  ended  by  telling  him  that  his  precautions  were  utterly  use- 
less, as  she  had  at  home  a  dozen  books  like  that  of  Herbert 
Spencer. 

6  Oh  !  you  have  books  like  this  at  home,  have  you  ?  '  exclaimed 
the  Ispravnik.  6  Very  well ;  we'll  come  and  search  the  house  this 
very  day.' 

4  No,'  exclaimed  Olga,  in  a  fury ;  '  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind ;  you  have  no  right,  and  if  you  dare  to  come  I  will  defend 
myself.' 

With  these  words  she  left  the  place,  thoroughly  enraged. 

War  was  declared,  and  the  rumour  spread  throughout  the 
town,  and  everywhere  excited  a  kind  of  timorous  curiosity. 

Directly  Olga  reached  her  home  she  shut  herself  up  and  barri- 
caded the  door.  The  Ispravnilc,  on  his  side,  prepared  for  the 
attack.  He  mustered  a  band  of  policemen,  with  some  poniatye, 
or  citizen-witnesses,  and  sent  them  to  the  enemy's  house. 

Finding  the  entrance  closed  and  the  door  barricaded,  the 
valorous  army  began  to  knock  energetically,  and  ordered  the  in- 
mate to  open. 

*  I  will  not  open  the  door,'  replied  the  voice  of  Olga  within. 
'  Open,  in  the  name  of  the  law.' 

'I  will  not  open  the  door.  Break  it  in!  I  will  defend 
myself.' 

At  this  explicit  declaration  the  band  became  perplexed.  A 
council  of  war  was  held.  '  We  must  break  open  the  door,'  they 
all  said.  But  as  all  these  valiant  folks  had  families,  wives,  and 
children  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  leave  orphans,  no  one  cared 
to  face  the  bullets  of  this  mad  woman,  whom  they  knew  to  be 
capable  of  anything.  Each  urged  his  neighbour  onward,  but  no 
one  cared  to  go  forward  himself. 

Kecourse  was  had  to  diplomacy. 

4  Open  the  door,  miss.' 

No  reply. 

4  Please  to  open  the  door,  or  you  will  repent  it.' 

*  I   will  not  open  the  door,'  replied   the   firm   voice  of  the 
besieged. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Isprav- 
nik to  inform  him  that  Olga  Liubatovitch  had  shut  herself  up  in 
her  house,  had  pointed  a  pistol  at  them,  and  had  threatened  to 
blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  who  entered. 
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The  Ispravnik,  considering  that  the  task  of  leadership  would 
fall  to  him  as  supreme  chief  (and  he  also  had  a  family),  did  not 
care  to  undertake  the  perilous  enterprise.  His  army,  seeing  itself 
thus  abandoned  by  its  leader,  was  in  dismay ;  it  lost  courage ; 
demoralisation  set  in,  and  after  a  few  more  diplomatic  attempts, 
which  led  to  nothing,  it  beat  a  disgraceful  retreat.  A  select  corps 
of  observation  remained,  however,  near  the  enemy's  citadel,  in- 
trenched behind  the  hedges  of  the  adjoining  kitchen-gardens.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  enemy,  elated  by  the  victory  in  this  first  en- 
counter, would  make  a  sortie,  and  then  would  be  easily  taken,  in 
flank  and  rear,  surrounded,  and  defeated. 

But  the  enemy  displayed  as  much  prudence  as  firmness.  Per- 
ceiving the  manoeuvres  of  her  adversaries,  Olga  divined  their 
object,  and  did  not  issue  from  the  house  all  that  day,  or  the  day 
after,  or  even  on  the  third  day.  The  house  was  provided  with 
provisions  and  water,  and  Olga  was  evidently  prepared  to  sustain 
a  long  siege. 

It  was  clear  that  if  no  one  would  risk  his  life,  which  naturally 
no  one  was  disposed  to  risk,  nothing  could  be  done  save  to  reduce 
her  by  hunger.  But  who,  in  that  case,  could  tell  how  long  the 
scandal  of  this  flagrant  rebellion  would  last  ?  And  then,  who  could 
guarantee  that  this  Fury  would  not  commit  suicide  instead  of  sur- 
rendering? And  then,  what  complaints,  what  reprimands  from 
superiors  ! 

In  this  perplexity,  the  Ispravnik  resolved  to  select  the  least 
among  many  evils,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  raised  the  siege. 

Thus  ended  the  little  drama  of  July  1878,  known  in  Siberia 
as  the  « Siege  of  Olga  Liubatovitch.'  The  best  of  the  joke  was, 
however,  that  she  had  no  arms  of  a  more  warlike  character  than  a 
penknife  and  some  kitchen  utensils.  She  herself  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  what  would  have  happened  had  they  stormed  her 
house,  but  that  she  would  have  defended  herself  in  some  way  or 
other  is  quite  certain. 

The  Ispravnik  might  have  made  her  pay  for  her  rebellion 
by  several  years  of  confinement,  but  how  could  he  confess  to  his 
superiors  the  cowardice  of  himself  and  his  subordinates  ?  He  pre- 
ferred, therefore,  to  leave  her  in  peace.  But  he  chafed  in  secret, 
for  he  saw  that  the  partisans  of  the  young  Socialist — and  they  were 
far  from  few— ridiculed  himself  and  his  men  behind  their  backs. 
He  determined  to  vindicate  his  offended  dignity  at  all  cost,  and, 
being  of  a  stubborn  disposition,  he  carried  out  his  resolve  in  the 
following  manner. 
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A  fortnight  after  the  famous  siege,  he  sent  a  message  to  Olga 
to  come  to  his  office  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  went. 
She  waited  an  hour ;  two  hours ;  but  no  one  came  to  explain  what 
she  was  wanted  for.  She  began  to  lose  patience,  and  declared 
that  she  would  go  away.  But  the  official  in  attendance  told  her 
that  she  must  not  go  ;  that  she  must  wait ;  such  were  the  orders 
of  the  Ispravnik.  She  waited  until  eleven  o'clock.  No  one 
came.  At  last  a  subaltern  appeared,  and  Olga  addressed  herself  to 
him  and  asked  what  she  was  wanted  for.  The  man  replied  that  he 
did  not  know,  that  the  Ispravnik  would  tell  her  when  he  came  in. 
He  could  not  say,  however,  when  the  Ispravnik  would  arrive. 

6  In  that  case,'  said  Olga,  '  I  should  prefer  to  return  some  other 
time.' 

But  the  police  officer  declared  that  she  must  continue  to  wait 
in  the  antechamber  of  the  office,  for  such  were  the  orders  of  the 
Ispravnik.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  was  a  dis- 
graceful attempt  to  provoke  her,  and  Olga,  who  was  of  a  very 
irascible  disposition,  replied  with  some  observations  not  of  the 
most  respectful  character,  and  not  particularly  flattering  to  the 
Ispravnik  or  his  deputy. 

'  Oh  !  that's  how  you  treat  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  is  it  ? '  exclaimed  the 
deputy,  as  though  prepared  for  this.  And  he  immediately  called 
in  another  policeman  as  a  witness,  and  drew  up  a  statement  of  the 
charge  against  her. 

Olga  went  away.  But  proceedings  were  taken  against  her 
before  the  district  judge,  the  very  man  whom  she  had  cured  of 
delirium,  tremens,  who  sentenced  her  to  three  days'  solitary  con- 
finement. It  was  confinement  in  a  dark,  fetid  hole,  full  of  filth 
and  vermin. 

Merely  in  entering  it,  she  was  overcome  with  disgust.  When  she 
was  released,  she  seemed  to  have  passed  through  a  serious  illness. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  physical  sufferings  she  had  undergone  so 
much  as  the  humiliation  she  had  endured  which  chafed  her  proud 
disposition. 

From  that  time  she  became  gloomy,  taciturn,  abrupt.  She 
spent  whole  days  shut  up  in  her  room,  without  seeing  anybody,  or 
wandered  away  from  the  town  into  the  neighbouring  wood,  and 
avoided  people.  She  was  evidently  planning  something.  Among 
the  worthy  citizens  of  Talutorovsk,  who  had  a  compassionate 
feeling  towards  her,  some  said  one  thing,  some  another,  but  no 
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one  foresaw  such  a  tragic  ending  as  that  of  which  rumours  ran  on 
July  27. 

In  the  morning  the  landlady  entered  her  room  and  found  it 
empty.  The  bed,  undisturbed,  clearly  showed  that  she  had  not 
slept  in  it.  She  had  disappeared.  The  first  idea  which  flashed 
through  the  mind  of  the  old  dame  was  that  Olga  had  escaped, 
and  she  ran  in  all  haste  to  inform  the  Ispravnik,  fearing  that  any 
delay  would  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  complicity. 

The  Ispravnik  did  not  lose  a  moment.  Olga  Liubatovitch 
being  one  of  the  most  seriously  compromised  women,  he  feared 
the  severest  censure,  perhaps  even  dismissal,  for  his  want  of  vigil- 
ance. He  immediately  hastened  to  the  spot  in  order  to  discover 
if  possible  the  direction  the  fugitive  had  taken.  But  directly  he 
entered  the  room  he  found  upon  the  table  two  letters  signed  and 
sealed,  one  addressed  to  the  authorities,  the  other  to  the  sister  of 
Olga,  Vera  Liubatovitch,  who  had  also  been  banished  to  another 
Siberian  town.  These  letters  were  immediately  opened  by  the 
Ispravnik,  and  they  revealed  the  mournful  fact  that  the  young 
girl  had  not  taken  to  flight,  but  had  committed  suicide.  In  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  authorities  she  said,  in  a  few  lines,  that 
she  died  by  her  own  hand,  and  begged  that  nobody  might  be 
blamed.  To  her  sister  she  wrote  more  fully,  explaining  that  her 
life  of  continuous  annoyance,  of  inactivity,  and  of  gradual  wasting 
away,  which  is  the  life  of  a  political  prisoner  in  Siberia,  had  be- 
come hateful  to  her,  that  she  could  no  longer  endure  it,  and  pre- 
ferred to  drown  herself  in  the  Tobol.  She  finished  by  affection- 
ately begging  her  sister  to  forgive  her  for  the  grief  she  might 
cause  her  and  her  friends  and  companions  in  misfortune. 

Without  wasting  a  moment,  the  Ispravnik  hastened  to  the 
Tobol,  and  there  he  found  the  confirmation  of  the  revelation  of 
Olga.  Parts  of  her  dress  dangled  upon  the  bushes,  under  which 
lay  her  bonnet,  lapped  by  the  rippling  water.  Some  peasants 
said  that  on  the  previous  day  they  had  seen  the  young  girl  wan- 
dering on  the  bank  with  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  aspect,  looking 
fixedly  at  the  turbid  waters  of  the  river.  The  Ispmvnik,  through 
whose  hands  all  the  correspondence  passed  of  the  political  prisoners 
banished  to  his  district,  recalled  certain  expressions  and  remarks 
that  had  struck  him  in  the  last  letters  of  Olga  Liubatovitch,  the 
meaning  of  which  now  became  clear. 

There  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt.  The  lepravnik  sent  for 
all  the  fishermen  near,  and  began  to  drag  the  river  with  poles,  cast- 
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ing  in  nets  to  recover  the  body.  This,  however,  led  to  nothing. 
Nor  was  it  surprising  :  the  broad  river  was  so  rapid  that  in  a  single 
night  it  must  have  carried  a  body  away — who  knows  how  many 
leagues  ?  For  three  days  the  Ispravnik  continued  his  efforts,  and 
stubbornly  endeavoured  to  make  the  river  surrender  its  prey, 
But  at  last,  after  having  worn  out  all  his  people  and  broken  several 
nets  against  the  stones  and  old  trunks  which  the  river  mocked 
him  with,  he  had  to  give  up  the  attempt  as  unavailing. 


II. 

The  body  of  Olga,  her  heart  within  it  throbbing  with  joy  and 
uncertainty,  had  meanwhile  been  hurried  away,  not  by  the  yellow 
waters  of  the  Tobol,  but  by  a  vehicle  drawn  by  two  horses  gallop- 
ing at  full  speed. 

Having  made  arrangements  with  a  young  rustic  whom,  in  her 
visits  to  the  neighbouring  cottages  in  a  medical  capacity,  she  had 
succeeded  in  converting  to  Socialism,  Olga  disposed  everything 
so  as  to  make  it  be  believed  that  she  had  drowned  herself,  and  on 
the  night  fixed  secretly  left  her  house  and  proceeded  to  the  neigh- 
bouring forest,  where,  at  a  place  agreed  upon,  her  young  disciple 
was  awaiting  her.  The  night  was  dark.  Beneath  the  thick 
foliage  of  that  virgin  forest  nothing  could  be  seen,  nothing  could 
be  heard  but  the  hootings  of  the  owls,  and  sometimes,  brought 
m  afar,  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  which  infest  the  whole  of 
iberia. 

As  an  indispensable  precaution,  the  meeting-place  was  fixed 
,t  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  in  the  interior  of  the  forest. 
_  Iga  had  to  traverse  this  distance  in  utter  darkness,  guided  only 
by  the  stars,  which  occasionally  pierced  through  the  dense  foliage. 
She  was  not  afraid,  however,  of  the  wild  beasts,  or  of  the  high- 
waymen and  vagrants  who  are  always  prowling  round  the  towns 
in  Siberia.  It  was  the  cemetery-keeper's  dog  she  was  afraid  of. 
The  cemeteries  are  always  well  looked  after  in  that  country,  for 
among  the  horrible  crimes  committed  by  the  scum  of  the  convicts 
one  of  the  most  common  is  that  of  disinterring  and  robbing  the 
newly  buried  dead.  Now  the  keeper  of  the  cemetery  of  Taluto- 
rovsk  was  not  to  be  trifled  with ;  his  dog  still  less  so.  It  was  a 
mastiff,  as  big  as  a  calf,  ferocious  and  vigilant,  and  could  hear  the 
approach  of  any  one  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Meanwhile  the  road 
passed  close  to  the  cottage  of  the  solitary  keeper.  It  was  precisely 
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for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  it  that  Olga,  instead  of  following  the 
road,  had  plunged  into  the  forest,  notwithstanding  the  great  danger 
of  losing  her  way. 

Stumbling  at  every  step  against  the  roots  and  old  fallen  trunks, 
pricked  by  the  thorny  bushes,  her  face  lashed  by  boughs  elastic  as 
though  moved  by  springs,  she  kept  on  for  two  hours  with  extreme 
fatigue,  sustained  only  by  the  hope  that  she  would  shortly  reach 
the  place  of  meeting,  which  could  not  be  far  off.  At  last,  indeed, 
the  darkness  began  to  diminish  somewhat  and  the  trees  to  become 
thinner,  and  a  moment  afterwards  she  entered  upon  open  ground. 
She  suddenly  stopped,  looked  around,  her  blood  freezing  with 
terror,  and  recognised  the  keeper's  cottage.  She  had  lost  her  way 
in  the  forest,  and,  after  so  many  windings,  had  gone  straight  to 
the  point  she  wished  to  avoid. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  run  away  as  fast  as  her  remaining 
strength  would  enable  her,  but  a  moment  afterwards  a  thought 
flashed  through  her  mind  which  restrained  her.  No  sound  came 
from  the  cottage ;  all  was  silent.  What  could  this  indicate  but 
the  absence  of  the  occupant  ?  She  stood  still  and  listened,  hold- 
ing her  breath.  In  the  cottage  not  a  sound  could  be  heard,  but 
in  another  direction  she  heard,  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  the 
distant  barking  of  a  dog,  which  seemed,  however,  to  be  approaching 
nearer.  Evidently  the  keeper  had  gone  out,  but  at  any  moment 
might  return,  and  his  terrible  dog  was  perhaps  running  in  front 
of  him,  as  though  in  search  of  prey.  Fortunately  from  the 
keeper's  house  to  the  place  of  appointment  there  was  a  path 
which  the  fugitive  had  no  need  to  avoid,  and  she  set  off  and  ran 
as  fast  as  the  fear  of  being  seized  and  bitten  by  the  ferocious 
animal  would  allow  her.  The  barking,  indeed,  drew  nearer,  but 
so  dense  was  the  forest  that  not  even  a  dog  could  penetrate  it. 
Olga  soon  succeeded  in  reaching  the  open  ground,  breathless, 
harassed  by  the  fear  of  being  followed  and  the  doubt  that  she 
might  not  find  any  one  at  the  place  of  appointment.  Great  was 
her  delight  when  she  saw  in  the  darkness  the  expected  vehicle, 
and  recognised  the  young  peasant. 

To  leap  into  the  vehicle  and  to  hurry  away  was  the  work  of  an 
instant.  In  rather  more  than  five  hours  of  hard  driving  they 
reached  Tumen,  a  town  of  about  18,000  inhabitants,  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Talutorovsk.  A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  out- 
skirts the  vehicle  turned  into  a  dark  lane  and  very  quietly  ap- 
proached a  house  where  it  was  evidently  expected.  In  a  window 
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on  the  first  floor  a  light  was  lit,  and  the  figure  of  a  man  appeared. 
Then  the  window  was  opened,  and  the  man,  having  recognised 
the  young  girl,  exchanged  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  with  the 
peasant  who  was  acting  as  driver.  The  latter,  without  a  word,  rose 
from  his  seat,  took  the  young  girl  in  his  arms,  for  she  was  small 
and  light,  and  passed  her  on  like  a  baby  into  the  robust  hands 
of  the  man,  who  introduced  her  into  his  room.  It  was  the  simplest 
and  safest  means  of  entering  unobserved.  To  have  opened  the 
door  at  such  an  unusual  hour  would  have  awakened  people,  and 
caused  gossip. 

The  peasant  went  his  way,  wishing  the  young  girl  all  success, 
and  Olga  was  at  last  able  to  take  a  few  hours'  rest.  Her  first  step 
had  succeeded.  All  difficulties  were  far  indeed,  however,  from 
being  overcome ;  for  in  Siberia  it  is  not  so  much  walls  and  keepers 
as  immeasurable  distance  which  is  the  real  gaoler. 

In  this  area,  twice  as  large  as  all  Europe,  and  with  a  total 
population  only  twice  that  of  the  English  capital,  towns  and 
villages  are  only  imperceptible  points,  separated  by  immense 
deserts  absolutely  uninhabitable,  in  which  if  any  one  ventured 
he  would  die  of  hunger,  or  be  devoured  by  wolves.  The  fugitive 
thus  has  no  choice,  and  must  take  one  of  the  few  routes  which 
connect  the  towns  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Pursuit  is  therefore 
extremely  easy,  and  thus,  while  the  number  of  the  fugitives  from 
the  best-guarded  prisons  and  mines  amounts  to  hundreds  among 
the  political  prisoners,  and  to  thousands  among  the  common 
offenders,  those  who  succeed  in  overcoming  all  difficulties  and  in 
escaping  from  Siberia  itself  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers. 

There  are  two  means  of  effecting  an  escape.  The  first,  which 
is  very  hazardous,  is  that  of  profiting,  in  order  to  get  a  good  start, 
by  the  first  few  days,  when  the  police  furiously  scour  their  own 
district  only,  without  giving  information  of  the  escape  to  the  great 
centres,  in  the  hope,  which  is  often  realised,  of  informing  their 
superiors  of  the  escape  and  capture  of  the  prisoner  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  most  favourable  cases,  however,  the  fugitive  gains 
only  three  or  four  days  of  time,  while  the  entire  journey  lasts 
many  weeks,  and  sometimes  many  months.  With  the  telegraph 
established  along  all  the  principal  lines  of  communication,  and 
even  with  mere  horse  patrols,  the  police  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  making  up  for  lost  time,  and  exceptional  cleverness  or 
good  fortune  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  out  of  their  clutches. 
But  this  method,  as  being  the  simplest  and  comparatively  easy, 
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as  it  requires  few  preparations  and  but  little  external  assistance, 
is  adopted  by  the  immense  majority  of  the  fugitives,  and  it  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  them  only 
succeed  in  reaching  a  distance  of  one  or  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  of  their  confinement. 

Travelling  being  so  dangerous,  the  second  mode  is  much  more 

safe that  of  remaining  hidden  in  some  place  of  concealment, 

carefully  prepared  beforehand,  in  the  province  itself,  for  one,  two, 
three,  six  months,  until  the  police,  after  having  carried  on  the 
chase  so  long  in  vain,  come  to  the  con-elusion  that  the  fugitive 
must  be  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  and  slacken  or  entirely 
cease  their  vigilance.  This  was  the  plan  followed  in  the  famous 
escape  of  Lopatin,  who  remained  more  than  a  month  at  Irkutsk, 
and  of  Debagorio  Mokrievitch,  who  spent  more  than  a  year  in 
various  places  in  Siberia  before  undertaking  his  journey  to  Eussia. 

Olga  Liubatovitch  did  not  wish,  however,  to  have  recourse  to 
the  Ltter  expedient,  and  selected  the  former.  It  was  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  But  she  built  her  hopes  upon  the  success  of  the  little 
stratagem  of  her  supposed  suicide,  and  the  very  day  after  her 
arrival  at  Tumen  she  set  out  towards  Europe  by  the  postal  and 
caravan  road  to  Moscow. 

To  journey  by  post  in  Eussia,  a  travelling  passport  (podorojna) 
must  be  obtained,  signed  by  the  governor.  Olga  certainly  had  none, 
and  could  not  lose  time  in  procuring  one.  She  had,  therefore,  to  find 
somebody  in  possession  of  this  indispensable  document  whom  she 
could  accompany.  As  luck  would  have  it,  a  certain  Soluzeff,  who 
had  rendered  himself  famous  a  few  years  before  by  certain  forgeries 
and  malversations  on  a  grand  scale,  had  been  pardoned  by  the 
Emperor  and  was  returning  to  Eussia.  He  willingly  accepted  the 
company  of  a  pretty  countrywoman,  as  Olga  represented  herself 
to  him  to  be,  who  was  desirous  of  going  to  Kazan,  where  her  hus- 
band was  lying  seriously  ill,  and  consented  to  pay  her  share  of  the 
travelling  expenses.  But  here  another  trouble  arose.  This  Solu- 
zeff, being  on  very  good  terms  with  the  gendarmes  and  the  police, 
a  whole  army  of  them  accompanied  him  to  the  post- station.  Now 
Olga  had  begun  her  revolutionary  career  at  sixteen,  she  was 
arrested  for  the  first  time  at  seventeen,  and  during  the  seven  years 
of  that  career  had  been  in  eleven  prisons,  and  had  passed  some 
few  months  in  that  of  Tumen  itself.  It  was  little  short  of  a 
miracle  that  no  one  recognised  the  celebrated  Liubatovitch  in  the 
humble  travelling  companion  of  their  common  friend. 
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At  last,  however,  the  vehicle  set  out  amid  the  shouts  and 
cheers  of  the  company.  Olga  breathed  more  freely.  Her  tribu- 
lations were  not,  however,  at  an  end. 

I  need  not  relate  the  various  incidents  of  her  long  journey. 
Her  companion  worried  her.  He  was  a  man  whom  long  indul- 
gence in  luxury  had  rendered  effeminate,  and  at  every  station 
said  he  was  utterly  worn  out,  and  stopped  to  rest  himself  and  take 
some  tea  with  biscuits,  preserves,  and  sweets,  an  abundance  of 
which  he  carried  with  him.  Olga,  who  was  in  agonies,  as  her 
deception  might  be  found  out  at  any  moment,  and  telegrams 
describing  her  be  sent  to  all  the  post-stations  of  the  line,  had  to 
display  much  cunning  and  firmness  to  keep  this  poltroon  moving 
on  without  arousing  suspicions  respecting  herself.  When,  how- 
ever, near  the  frontier  of  European  Russia,  she  was  within  an  ace 
of  betraying  herself.  Soluzeff  declared  that  he  was  incapable  of 
going  any  farther,  that  he  was  thoroughly  knocked  up  by  this 
feverish  hurry- skurry,  and  must  stop  a  few  days  to  recover  himself. 
Olga  had  some  thought  of  disclosing  everything,  hoping  to  obtain 
from  his  generosity  what  she  could  not  obtain  from  his  sluggish 
selfishness.  There  is  no  telling  what  might  have  happened  if  a 
certain  instinct,  which  never  left  Olga  even  when  she  was  most 
excited,  had  not  preserved  her  from  this  very  dangerous  step. 

A  greater  danger  awaited  her  at  Kazan.  No  sooner  had  she 
arrrived  than  she  hastened  away  to  take  her  ticket  by  the  first 
steamboat  going  up  the  Volga  towards  Nijni-Novgorod.  Soluzeff, 
who  said  he  was  going  south,  would  take  the  opposite  direction. 
Great,  therefore,  was  her  surprise  and  bewilderment  when  she 
saw  her  travelling  companion  upon  the  same  steamer.  She  did 
everything  she  could  to  avoid  him,  but  in  vain.  Soluzeff  recog- 
nised her,  and,  advancing  towards  her,  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  : — 

'  What !  you  here  ?  Why,  you  told  me  your  husband  was 
lying  ill  in  the  Kazan  Hospital.' 

Some  of  the  passengers  turned  round  and  looked,  and  among 
them  the  gendarme  who  was  upon  the  boat.  The  danger  was 
serious.  But  Olga,  without  losing  her  self-possession,  at  once 
invented  a  complete  explanation  of  the  unexpected  change  in  her 
itinerary.  Soluzeff  took  it  all  in,  as  did  the  gendarme  who  was 
listening. 

At  Moscow  she  was  well  known,  having  spent  several  months 
in  its  various  prisons.  Not  caring  to  go  to  the  central  station, 
which  is  always  full  of  gendarmes  on  duty,  she  was  compelled  to 
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walk  several  leagues,  to  economise  her  small  stock  of  money, 
and  take  the  train  at  a  small  station,  passing  the  night  in  the 
open  air. 

Many  were  the  perils  from  which,  thanks  to  her  cleverness, 
she  escaped.  But  her  greatest  troubles  awaited  her  in  the  city 
she  so  ardently  desired  to  reach,  St.  Petersburg. 

When  a  Nihilist,  after  a  rather  long  absence,  suddenly  reaches 
some  city  without  previously  conferring  with  those  who  have  been 
there  recently,  his  position  is  a  very  singular  one.  Although  he 
may  know  he  is  in  the  midst  of  friends  and  old  companions  in 
arms,  he  is  absolutely  incapable  of  finding  any  of  them.  Being 
*  illegal '  people,  or  outlaws,  they  live  with  false  passports,  and  are 
frequently  compelled  to  change  their  names  and  their  places  of 
abode.  To  inquire  for  them  under  their  old  names  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  for  these  continuous  changes  are  not  made  for  mere 
amusement,  but  from  the  necessity,  constantly  recurring,  of  escap- 
ing from  some  imminent  danger,  more  or  less  grave.  To  go  to  the 
old  residence  of  a  Nihilist  and  ask  for  him  under  his  old  name 
would  be  voluntarily  putting  one's  head  into  the  lion's  mouth. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  Nihilist  is  put  to  no  end  of 
trouble,  and  has  to  wander  hither  and  thither  in  order  to  find  his 
friends.  He  applies  to  old  acquaintances  among  people  who  are 
i  legal '  and  peaceful — that  is  to  say,  officials,  business  men,  barris- 
ters, doctors,  &c.,  who  form  an  intermediate  class,  unconsciously 
connecting  the  most  active  Nihilists  with  those  who  take  the  least 
interest  in  public  affairs.  In  this  class  there  are  people  of  all  ranks. 
Some  secretly  aid  the  Nihilists  more  or  less  energetically.  Others 
receive  them  into  their  houses,  simply  as  friends,  without  having 
any  <  serious  '  business  with  them.  Others,  again,  see  them  only 
casually,  but  know  from  whom  more  or  less  accurate  information 
is  to  be  obtained ;  and  so  on.  All  these  people  being  unconnected 
with  the  movement,  or  almost  so,  run  little  risk  of  being  arrested, 
and  living  as  they  do  '  legally ' — that  is  to  say,  under  their  own 
names — they  are  easy  to  be  found,  and  supply  the  Ariadne's  thread 
which  enables  any  one  to  penetrate  into  the  Nihilist  labyrinth  who 
has  not  had  time,  or  who  has  been  unable,  to  obtain  the  addresses 
of  the  affiliated. 

Having  reached  St.  Petersburg,  Olga  Liubatovitch  was  pre- 
cisely in  this  position.  But  to  find  the  clue  in  such  cases  is  easy 
only  to  those  who,  having  long  resided  in  the  city,  have  many 
connections  in  society.  Olga  had  never  stayed  more  than  a  few 
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days  in  the  capital.  Her  acquaintances  among  '  legal '  people  were 
very  few  in  number,  and  then  she  had  reached  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  month  of  August,  when  every  one  of  position  is  out  of  town. 
With  only  sixty  kopecks  in  her  pocket,  for  in  her  great  haste  she  had 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  she  dragged  her 
limbs  from  one  extremity  of  the  capital  to  the  other.  She  might 
have  dropped  in  the  street  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  been  taken  up 
by  the  police  as  a  mere  vagabond,  had  not  the  idea  occurred  to  her 
to  call  upon  a  distant  relative  whom  she  knew  to  be  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. She  was  an  old  maid,  who  affectionately  welcomed  her  to 
the  house,  although,  at  the  mere  sight  of  Olga,  her  hair  stood  on 
end.  She  remained  there  two  days  ;  but  the  fear  of  the  poor  lady 
was  so  extreme  that  Olga  did  not  care  to  stay  longer.  Supplied 
with  a  couple  of  roubles,  she  recommenced  her  pilgrimage,  and  at 
last  met  a  barrister  who,  as  luck  would  have  it,  had  come  up  that 
day  from  the  country  on  business. 

From  that  moment  all  her  tribulations  ended.  The  barrister, 
who  had  known  her  previously,  placed  his  house  at  her  disposal, 
and  immediately  communicated  the  news  of  her  arrival  to  some 
friends  of  his  among  the  affiliated.  The  next  day  the  good  news 
spread  throughout  all  St.  Petersburg  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Olga 
Liubatovitch. 

She  was  immediately  supplied  with  money  and  a  passport, 
and  taken  to  a  safe  place  of  concealment,  secure  against  police 
scrutiny. 

III. 

It  was  at  St.  Petersburg  that  I  first  met  her. 

It  was  not  at  a  '  business '  gathering,  but  one  of  mere  pleasure, 
in  a  family.  With  the  <  legal '  and  the  <  illegal '  there  must  have 
been  about  fifteen  persons.  Among  those  present  were  some 
literary  men.  One  of  them  was  a  singular  example  of  an  '  illegal ' 
man,  much  sought  for  at  one  time,  who,  living  for  six  or  seven 
years  with  false  passports,  almost  succeeded  in  legalising  himself, 
as  a  valuable  and  well-known  contributor  to  various  newspapers. 
There  was  a  barrister  who,  after  having  defended  others  in  several 
political  trials,  at  last  found  himself  in  the  prisoner's  dock.  There 
was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  in  gold  lace  and  military  epaulettes, 
who  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  furious  persecutors  of  the  Eevo- 
lutionary  party.  There  was  an  official  of  about  fifty,  the  head  of  a 
department  in  one  of  the  ministries,  who,  for  five  years  running, 
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was  our  Keeper  of  the  Seals — who  kept,  that  is  to  say,  a  large 
chest  full  to  the  brim  of  seals,  false  marks,  stamps,  &c.,  manu- 
factured by  his  niece,  a  charming  young  lady,  very  clever  in 
draughtsmanship  and  engraving.  It  was  a  very  mixed  company, 
and  strange  for  any  one  not  accustomed  to  the  singular  habits  of 
the  Palmyra  of  the  North. 

With  the  freedom  characteristic  of  all  Kussian  gatherings, 
especially  those  of  the  Nihilists,  every  one  did  as  he  liked  and 
talked  with  those  who  pleased  him.  The  company  was  split  up 
into  various  groups,  and  the  murmur  of  voices  rilled  the  room  and 
frequently  rose  above  the  exclamations  and  laughter. 

Having  saluted  the  hosts  and  shaken  hands  with  some  friends, 
I  joined  one  of  these  little  groups. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  Olga  Liubatovitch,  for  the 
portraits  of  the  principal  prisoners  in  the  trial  of  the  fc  fifty,'  of 
whom  she  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  figures,  circulated  by 
thousands,  and  were  in  every  hand. 

She  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  sofa,  and,  with  her  head  bent, 
was  slowly  sipping  a  cup  of  tea.  Her  thick  black  hair,  of  which 
she  had  an  abundance,  hung  over  her  shoulders,  the  ends  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  sofa.  When  she  rose  it  almost  reached  to  her 
knees.  The  colour  of  her  face,  a  golden  brown,  like  that  of  the 
Spaniards,  proclaimed  her  Southern  origin,  her  father  and  grand- 
father having  been  political  refugees  from  Montenegro  who  had 
settled  in  Eussia.  There  was  nothing  Eussian,  in  fact,  in  any 
feature  of  her  face.  With  her  large  and  black  eyebrows,  shaped 
like  a  sickle  as  though  she  kept  them  always  raised,  there  was 
something  haughty  and  daring  about  her,  which  struck  one  at 
first  sight,  and  gave  her  the  appearance  of  the  women  belonging 
to  her  native  land.  From  her  new  country  she  had  derived,  how- 
ever, a  pair  of  blue  eyes,  which  always  appeared  half-closed  by 
their  long  lashes,  and  cast  flitting  shadows  upon  her  soft  cheeks 
when  she  moved  her  eyelids,  and  a  lithe,  delicate,  and  rather  slim 
figure,  which  somewhat  relieved  the  severe  and  rigid  expression 
of  her  face.  She  had,  too,  a  certain  unconscious  charm,  slightly 
statuesque,  which  is  often  met  with  among  women  from  the 
South. 

Gazing  at  this  stately  face,  to  which  a  regular  nose  with  wide 
nostrils  gave  a  somewhat  aquiline  shape,  I  thought  that  this  was 
precisely  what  Olga  Liubatovitch  ought  to  be  as  I  had  pictured 
her  from  the  account  of  her  adventures.  But  on  a  sudden  she 
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smiled,  and  I  no  longer  recognised  her.  She  smiled,  not  only 
with  the  full  vermilion  lips  of  a  brunette,  but  also  with  her  blue 
eyes,  with  her  rounded  cheeks,  with  every  muscle  of  her  face, 
which  was  suddenly  lit  up  and  irradiated  like  that  of  a  child. 

When  she  laughed  heartily  she  closed  her  eyes,  bashfully  bent 
her  head,  and  covered  her  mouth  with  her  hand  or  her  arm, 
exactly  as  our  shy  country  lasses  do.  On  a  sudden,  however,  she 
composed  herself,  and  her  face  darkened  and  became  gloomy, 
serious,  almost  stern,  as  before. 

I  had  a  great  desire  to  hear  her  voice,  in  order  to  learn  whether 
it  corresponded  with  either  of  the  two  natures  revealed  by  these 
sudden  changes.  But  I  had  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  this 
desire.  Olga  did  not  open  her  mouth  the  whole  evening.  Her 
taciturnity  did  not  proceed  from  indifference,  for  she  listened 
attentively  to  the  conversation,  and  her  veiled  eyes  were  turned 
from  side  to  side.  It  did  not  seem,  either,  to,  arise  from  restraint. 
It  was  due  rather  to  the  absence  of  any  motive  for  speaking.  She 
seemed  to  be  quite  content  to  listen  and  reflect,  and  her  serious 
mouth  appeared  to  defy  all  attempts  to  open  it. 

It  was  not  until  some  days  afterwards,  when  I  met  her  alone 
on  certain  c  business,'  that  I  heard  her  voice,  veiled  like  her  eyes, 
and  it  was  only  after  many  months'  acquaintance  that  I  was  able 
to  understand  her  disposition,  the  originality  of  which  consisted  in 
its  union  of  two  opposite  characteristics.  She  was  a  child  in  her 
candour,  bordering  on  simplicity,  in  the  purity  of  her  mind,  and 
in  the  modesty  which  displayed  itself  even  in  familiar  intercourse 
and  gave  to  her  sentiments  a  peculiar  and  charming  delicacy.  But 
at  the  same  time  this  child  astounded  the  toughest  veterans  by 
her  determination,  her  ability  and  coolness  in  the  face  of  danger, 
and  especially  by  her  ardent  and  steadfast  strength  of  will,  which, 
recognising  no  obstacles,  made  her  sometimes  attempt  impossi- 
bilities. 

To  see  this  young  girl,  so  simple,  so  quiet,  and  so  modest,  who 
became  burning  red,  bashfully  covered  her  face  with  both  hands, 
and  hurried  away  upon  hearing  some  poetry  dedicated  to  her  by 
some  former  disciple — to  see  this  young  girl,  I  say,  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  she  was  an  escaped  convict,  familiar  with  con- 
demnations, prisons,  trials,  escapes,  and  adventures  of  every  kind. 
It  was  only  necessary,  however,  to  see  her  for  once  at  work  to 
believe  instantly  in  everything.  She  was  transformed,  displaying 
a  certain  natural  and  spontaneous  instinct  which  was  something 
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between  the  cunning  of  a  fox  and  the  skill  of  a  warrior.  This  out- 
ward simplicity  and  candour  served  her  then  like  the  shield  of 
Mambrino,  and  enabled  her  to  issue  unscathed  from  perils  in 
which  many  men,  considered  able,  would  unquestionably  have 
lost  their  lives. 

One  day  the  police,  while  making  a  search,  really  had  her  in 
their  grasp.  A  friend,  distancing  the  gendarmes  by  a  few  moments, 
had  merely  only  time  to  rush  breathless  up  the  stairs,  dash  into 
the  room  where  she  was,  and  exclaim, '  Save  yourself !  the  police  ! ' 
when  the  police  were  already  surrounding  the  house.  Olga  had 
not  even  time  to  put  on  her  bonnet.  Just  as  she  was,  she  rushed 
to  the  back  stairs,  and  hurried  down  at  full  speed.  Fortunately 
the  street  door  was  not  yet  guarded  by  the  gendarmes,  and  she 
was  able  to  enter  a  little  shop  on  the  ground  floor.  She  had 
only  twenty  kopecks  in  her  pocket,  having  been  unable,  in  her 
haste,  to  get  any  money.  But  this  did  not  trouble  her.  For 
fifteen  kopecks  she  bought  a  cotton  handkerchief,  and  fastened 
it  round  her  head  in  the  style  adopted  by  coquettish  servant- 
girls.  With  the  five  kopecks  remaining  she  bought  some  nuts, 
and  left  the  shop  eating  them,  in  such  a  quiet  and  innocent 
manner  that  the  detachment  of  police,  which  meanwhile  had 
advanced  and  surrounded  the  house  on  that  side,  let  her  pass 
without  even  asking  her  who  she  was,  although  the  description  of 
her  was  well  known,  for  her  photograph  had  been  distributed  to  all 
the  agents,  and  the  police  have  always  strict  orders  to  let  no  one 
who  may  arouse  the  slightest  suspicion  leave  a  house  which  they 
have  surrounded.  This  was  not  the  only  time  that  she  slipped 
like  an  eel  through  the  fingers  of  the  police.  She  was  inex- 
haustible in  expedients,  in  stratagems,  and  in  cunning,  which  she 
always  had  at  her  command  at  such  times  ;  and  with  all  this  she 
maintained  her  serious  and  severe  aspect,  so  that  she  seemed 
utterly  incapable  of  lending  herself  to  deceit  or  simulation. 
Perhaps  she  did  not  think,  but  acted  upon  instinct  rather  than 
reflection,  and  that  was  why  she  could  meet  every  danger  with 
the  lightning-like  rapidity  of  a  fencer  who  parries  a  thrust. 

IY. 

The  romance  of  her  life  commenced  during  her  stay  in  St. 
Petersburg  after  her  escape.  She  was  one  of  the  so-called 
6  Amazons,'  and  was  one  of  the  most  fanatical.  She  ardently 
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preached  against  love  and  advocated  celibacy,  holding  that  with 
so  many  young  men  and  young  girls  of  the  present  day  love  was 
a  clog  upon  revolutionary  activity.  She  kept  her  vow  for  several 
years,  but  was  vanquished  by  the  invincible.  There  was  at  that 
time  in  St.  Petersburg  a  certain  Nicholas  Morosoff,  a  young  poet 
and  brave  fellow,  handsome,  and  fascinating  as  his  poetic  dreams. 
He  was  of  a  graceful  figure,  tall  as  a  young  pine-tree,  with  a  fine 
head,  an  abundance  of  curly  hair,  and  -a  pair  of  chestnut  eyes, 
which  soothed,  like  a  whisper  of  love,  and  sent  forth  glances  that 
shone  like  diamonds  in  the  dark  whenever  a  touch  of  enthusiasm 
moved  him. 

The  bold  '  Amazon '  and  the  young  poet  met,  and  their  fate 
was  decided.  I  will  not  tell  of  the  delirium  and  transports 
through  which  they  passed.  Their  love  was  like  some  delicate 
and  sensitive  plant,  which  must  not  be  rudely  touched.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  and  irresistible  feeling.  They  did  not  perceive  it 
until  they  were  madly  enamoured  of  each  other.  They  became 
husband  and  wife.  It  was  said  of  them  that  when  they  were 
together  inexorable  Fate  had  no  heart  to  touch  them,  and  that 
its  cruel  hand  became  a  paternal  one,  which  warded  off  the  blows 
that  threatened  them.  And,  indeed,  all  their  misfortunes  hap- 
pened to  them  when  they  were  apart. 

This  was  the  incident  which  did  much  to  give  rise  to  the 
saying. 

In  November  1879  Olga  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police. 
It  should  be  explained  that  when  these  succeed  in  arresting  a 
Nihilist  they  always  leave  in  the  apartments  of  the  captured 
person  a  few  men  to  take  into  custody  any  one  who  may  come  to 
see  that  person.  In  our  language,  this  is  called  a  trap.  Owing 
to  the  Eussian  habit  of  arranging  everything  at  home  and  not  in 
the  cafes,  as  in  Europe,  the  Nihilists  are  often  compelled  to  go  to 
each  other's  houses,  and  thus  these  traps  become  fatal.  In  order 
to  diminish  the  risk,  safety  signals  are  generally  placed  in  the 
windows,  and  are  taken  away  at  the  first  sound  of  the  police. 
But,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  Nihilists  themselves,  accus- 
tomed as  they  are  to  danger,  and  so  occupied  that  they  sometimes 
have  not  time  to  eat  a  mouthful  all  day  long,  the  absence  of  these 
signals  is  often  disregarded,  or  attributed  to  some  combination  of 
circumstances — the  difficulty,  or  perhaps  the  topographical  impos- 
sibility, of  placing  signals  in  many  apartments  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  can  be  seen  from  a  distance.  This  measure  of  public 
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security  frequently,  therefore,  does  not  answer  its  purpose,  and  a 
good  half  of  all  the  Nihilists  who  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
G-overnment  have  been  caught  in  these  very  traps. 

A  precisely  similar  misfortune  happened  to  Olga,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  in  the  house  of  Alexander  Kviatkovsky, 
one  of  the  Terrorist  leaders,  where  the  police  found  a  perfect 
magazine  of  dynamite,  bombs,  and  similar  things,  together  with  a 
plan  of  the  Winter  Palace,  which,  after  the  explosion  there,  led  to 
his  capital  conviction.  As  may  readily  be  believed,  the  police 
would  regard  with  anything  but  favourable  eyes  every  one  who 
came  to  the  house  of  such  a  man. 

Directly  she  entered,  Olga  was   immediately  seized  by  two 
policemen,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  defending  herself.     She, 
however,  displayed  not  the  slightest  desire  to  do  so.     She  feigned 
surprise,  astonishment,  and  invented  there  and  then  the  story 
that  she  had  come  to  see  some  dressmakers  (who  had,  in  fact, 
their  names  on  a  door-plate  below,  and  occupied  the  upper  floor) 
for  the  purpose  of  ordering   something,  but  had  mistaken  the 
door;   that  she  did  not  know  what  they  wanted  with  her,  and 
wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  etc. ;  the  usual  subterfuges  to 
which  the  police  are  accustomed  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.     But  Olga 
played  her  part  so  well  that  the  pristav,  or  head  of  the  police  of 
the  district,  was  really  inclined  to  believe  her.     He  told  her  that 
anyhow,  if  she  did  not  wish  to  be  immediately  taken  to  prison, 
she  must  give  her  name  and  conduct  him  to  her  own  house. 
Olga  gave  the  first  name  which  came  into  her  mind,  which  natur- 
ally enough  was  not  that  under  which  she  was  residing  in  the 
capital,  but  as  to  her  place  of  residence  she  declared,  with  every 
demonstration  of  profound  despair,  that  she  could  not,  and  would 
not,  take  him  there  or  say  where  it  was.     The  pristav  insisted, 
and,  upon  her  reiterated   refusal,  observed  to  the   poor  simple 
thing  that  her  obstinacy  was  not  only  prejudicial  to  her,  but  even 
useless,  as,  knowing  her  name,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
sending  some  one  to  the  Adressni  Stol  and  obtaining  her  address. 
Struck  by  this  unanswerable  argument,  Olga  said  she  would  take 
him  to  her  house. 

No  sooner  had  she  descended  into  the  street,  accompanied  by 
the  pristav  and  some  of  his  subalterns,  than  Olga  met  a  friend, 
Madame  Maria  A.,  who  was  going  to  Kviatkovsky 's,  where  a 
meeting  of  Terrorists  had  actually  been  fixed  for  that  very  day. 
It  was  to  this  chance  meeting  that  the  Terrorists  owed  their 
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escape  from  the  very  grave  danger  which  threatened  them ;  for 
the  windows  of  Kviatkovsky's  rooms  were  so  placed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  see  any  signals  there  from  the  street. 

Naturally  enough  the  two  friends  made  no  sign  to  indicate 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  each  other,  but  Madame  Maria  A., 
on  seeing  Olga  with  the  police,  ran  in  all  haste  to  inform  her 
friends  of  the  arrest  of  their  companion,  about  which  there  could 
be  no  doubt. 

The  first  to  be  warned  was  Nicholas  Morosoff,  as  the  police  in 
a  short  time  would  undoubtedly  go  to  his  house  and  make  the 
customary  search.  Olga  felt  certain  that  this  was  precisely  what 
her  friend  would  do,  and  therefore  her  sole  object  now  was  to 
delay  her  custodians  so  as  to  give  Morosoff  time  to  '  clear '  his 
rooms  (that  is  to  say,  destroy  or  take  away  papers  and  everything 
compromising),  and  to  get  away  himself.  It  was  this  that  she 
was  anxious  about,  for  he  had  been  accused  by  the  traitor 
Goldenberg  of  having  taken  part  in  the  mining  work  connected 
with  the  Moscow  attempt,  and  by  the  Kussian  law  was  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  death. 

Greatly  emboldened  by  this  lucky  meeting  with  her  friend, 
Olga,  without  saying  a  word,  conducted  the  police  to  the  Ismail- 
ovsky  Polk,  one  of  the  quarters  of  the  town  most  remote  from  the 
place  of  her  arrest,  which  was  in  the  Nevsky  district.  They  found 
the  street  and  the  house  indicated  to  them.  They  entered  and 
summoned  the  dvornik  (doorkeeper),  who  has  to  be  present  at 
every  search  made.  Then  came  the  inevitable  explanation.  The 
dvornik  said  that  he  did  not  know  the  lady,  and  that  she  did  not 
lodge  in  that  house. 

Upon  hearing  this  statement,  Olga  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  again  gave  way  to  despair.  She  sobbingly  admitted 
that  she  had  deceived  them  from  fear  of  her  husband,  who  was 
very  harsh,  that  she  had  not  given  her  real  name  and  address,  and 
wound  up  by  begging  them  to  let  her  go  home. 

'  What's  the  use  of  all  this,  madam  ? '  exclaimed  the  pristav. 
6  Don't  you  see  that  you  are  doing  yourself  harm  by  these  tricks  ? 
I'll  forgive  you  this  time,  because  of  your  inexperience,  but  take 
care  you  don't  do  it  again,  and  lead  us  at  once  to  your  house,  or 
otherwise  you  will  repent  it.' 

After  much  hesitation,  Olga  resolved  to  obey  the  injunctions 
of  the  pristav.  She  gave  her  name,  and  said  she  lived  in  one  of 
the  lines  of  the  \rasili  Ostrov. 
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It  took  an  hour  to  reach  the  place.  At  last  they  arrived  at 
the  house  indicated.  Here  precisely  the  same  scene  with  the 
dvornik  was  repeated.  Then  the  pristav  lost  all  patience,  and 
wanted  to  take  her  away  to  prison  at  once,  without  making  a 
search  in  her  house.  Upon  hearing  the  pristav's  harsh  announce- 
ment, Olga  flung  herself  into  an  arm-chair  and  had  a  violent 
attack  of  hysterics.  They  fetched  some  water  and  sprinkled  her 
face  with  it  to  revive  her.  When  she  had  somewhat  recovered, 
the  pristav  ordered  her  to  rise  and  go  at  once  to  the  prison  of 
the  district.  Her  hysterical  attack  recommenced.  But  the  pristav 
would  stand  no  more  nonsense,  and  told  her  to  get  up,  or  other- 
wise he  would  have  her  taken  away  in  a  cab  by  main  force. 

The  despair  of  the  poor  lady  was  now  at  its  height. 

4  Listen  ! '  she  exclaimed.     '  I  will  tell  you  everything  now.' 

And  she  began  the  story  of  her  life  and  marriage.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  rustic,  and  she  named  the  province  and  the 
village.  Up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  she  remained  with  her  father 
and  looked  after  the  sheep.  But  one  day  an  engineer,  her  future 
husband,  who  was  at  work  upon  a  branch  line  of  railway,  came  to 
stop  in  the  house.  He  fell  in  love  with  her,  took  her  to  town, 
placed  her  with  his  aunt,  and  had  teachers  to  educate  her,  as  she 
was  illiterate  and  knew  nothing.  Then  he  married  her,  and  they 
lived  very  happily  together  for  four  years;  but  he  had  since 
become  discontented,  rough,  irritable,  and  she  feared  that  he 
loved  her  no  longer ;  but  she  loved  him  as  much  as  ever,  as  she 
owed  everything  to  him,  and  could  not  be  ungrateful.  Then  she 
said  that  he  would  be  dreadfully  angry  with  her,  and  would 
perhaps  drive  her  away  if  she  went  to  the  house  in  charge  of  the 
police ;  that  it  would  be  a  scandal ;  that  he  would  think  she  had 
stolen  something  ;  and  so  on. 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  with  endless  details 
and  repetitions,  did  Olga  narrate;  interrupting  her  story  from 
time  to  time  by  sighs,  exclamations,  and  tears.  She  wept  in  very 
truth,  and  her  tears  fell  copiously,  as  she  assured  me  when  she 
laughingly  described  this  scene  to  me  afterwards.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  she  would  have  made  a  very  good  actress. 

The  pristav,  though  impatient,  continued  to  listen.  He 
was  vexed  at  the  idea  of  returning  with  empty  hands,  and  he 
hoped  this  time  at  all  events  her  story  would  lead  to  something. 
Then,  too,  he  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion,  and  would  have 
taken  his  oath  that  the  woman  he  had  arrested  was  a  poor  simple 
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creature,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  without  having  done  any- 
thing whatever,  as  so  frequently  happens  in  Russia,  where  houses 
are  searched  on  the  slightest  suspicion.  When  Olga  had  finished 
her  story  the  pristav  began  to  console  her.  He  said  that  her 
husband  would  certainly  pardon  her  when  he  heard  her  explana- 
tion ;  that  the  same  thing  might  happen  to  any  one  ;  and  so  on. 
Olga  resisted  for  a  while,  and  asked  the  pristav  to  promise  that 
he  would  assure  -her  husband  she  had  done  nothing  wrong ;  and 
more  to  the  same  effect.  The  pristav  promised  everything,  in 
order  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  end,  and  this  time  Olga  proceeded 
towards  her  real  residence.  She  had  gained  three  hours  and  a 
half ;  for  her  arrest  took  place  at  about  two  o'clock,  and  she  did  not 
reach  her  own  home  until  about  half  past  five.  She  had  no  doubt 
that  Morosoff  had  got  away,  and  after  having  '  cleared  '  the  rooms 
had  thrice  as  much  time  as  he  required  for  the  operation. 

Having  ascended  the  stairs,  accompanied  by  the  dvorniks  and 
the  police,  she  rang  the  bell.  The  door  opened  and  the  party 
entered,  first  the  antechamber,  then  the  sitting-room.  There 
a  terrible  surprise  awaited  her.  Morosoff  in  person  was  seated  at 
a  table,  in  his  dressing-gown,  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand  and  a  pen 
in  his  ear.  Olga  fell  into  hysterics.  This  time  they  were  real, 
not  simulated. 

How  was  it  that  he  had  remained  in  the  house  ? 

The  lady  previously  mentioned  had  not  failed  to  hasten  at  once 
and  inform  Morosoff,  whom  she  found  at  home  with  three  or  four 
friends.  At  the  announcement  of  the  arrest  of  Olga  they  all  had 
but  one  idea — that  of  remaining  where  they  were,  of  arming 
themselves,  and  of  awaiting  her  arrival,  in  order  to  rescue  her  by 
main  force.  But  Morosoff  energetically  opposed  this  proposal. 
He  said,  and  rightly  said,  that  it  presented  more  dangers  than 
advantages,  for  the  police  being  in  numbers  and  reinforced  by  the 
dvorniks  of  the  house,  who  are  all  a  species  of  police  agents  of 
inferior  grade,  the  attempt  at  the  best  would  result  in  the  libera- 
tion of  one  person  at  the  cost  of  several  others.  His  view  pre- 
vailed, and  the  plan,  which  was  more  generous  than  prudent,  was 
abandoned.  The  rooms  were  at  once  '  cleared '  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  so  that  the  fate  of  the  person  arrested,  which  was  sure  to 
be  a  hard  one  and  was  now  inevitable,  should  not  be  rendered 
more  grievous.  When  all  was  ready  and  they  were  about  to  leave, 
Morosoff  staggered  his  friends  by  acquainting  them  with  the  plan 
he  had  thought  of.  He  would  remain  in  the  house  alone  and 
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await  the  arrival  of  the  police.  They  thought  he  had  lost  his 
senses  ;  for  everybody  knew,  and  no  one  better  than  himself,  that, 
with  the  terrible  accusation  hanging  over  his  head,  if  once 
arrested  it  would  be  all  over  with  him.  But  he  said  he  hoped 
it  would  not  come  to  that — nay,  he  expected  to  get  clear  off 
with  Olga,  and  in  any  case  would  share  her  fate.  They  would 
escape  or  perish  together.  His  friends  heard  him  announce  this 
determination  with  mingled  feelings  of  grief,  astonishment,  and 
admiration.  Neither  entreaties  nor  remonstrances  could  shake 
his  determination.  He  was  firm,  and  remained  at  home  after  say- 
ing farewell  to  his  friends,  who  took  leave  of  him  as  of  a  man  on 
the  point  of  death. 

He  had  drawn  up  his  plan,  which  by  the  suggestion  of  some 
mysterious  instinct  perfectly  harmonised  with  that  of  Olga, 
although  they  had  never  in  any  way  arranged  the  matter.  He 
also  had  determined  to  feign  innocence,  and  had  arranged  every- 
thing in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  seem  as  though  he  were  the 
most  peaceful  of  citizens.  As  he  lived  under  the  false  passport  of 
an  engineer,  he  covered  his  table  with  a  heap  of  plans  of  various 
dimensions,  and,  having  put  on  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  set 
diligently  to  work  to  copy  one,  while  waiting  the  arrival  of  his 
unwelcome  guests. 

It  was  in  this  guise  and  engaged  in  this  innocent  occupation 
that  he  was  surprised  by  the  police.  The  scene  which  followed 
may  easily  be  imagined.  Olga  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  poured  forth  a  stream  of  broken  words,  exclamations,  excuses, 
and  complaints  of  these  men  who  had  arrested  her  because  she 
wished  to  call  upon  her  milliner.  In  the  midst,  however,  of 
these  exclamations,  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  '<  Have  you  not  been 
warned  ? ' 

4  Yes,'  he  replied  in  the  same  manner,  <  everything  is  in  order. 
Don't  be  alarmed.' 

Meanwhile  he  played  the  part  of  an  affectionate  husband 
mortified  by  this  scandal.  After  a  little  scolding  and  then  a 
little  consolation,  he  turned  to  the  pristav  and  asked  him  for  an 
explanation,  as  he  could  not  quite  understand  what  had  happened 
from  the  disconnected  words  of  his  wife.  The  pristav  politely  told 
the  whole  story.  The  engineer  appeared  greatly  surprised  and 
grieved,  and  could  not  refrain  from  somewhat  bitterly  censuring 
his  wife  for  her  unpardonable  imprudence.  The  pristav,  who 
was  evidently  reassured  by  the  aspect  of  the  husband  and  of  the 
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whole   household,    declared  nevertheless    that   he  must  make  a 
search. 

'  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  sir,'  he  added,  'but  I  am  obliged 
to  do  it ;  it  is  my  duty.' 

4 1  willingly  submit  to  the  law,'  nobly  replied  the  engineer. 

Thereupon  he  pointed  to  the  room,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the 
pristav  was  free  to  search  it  thoroughly,  and  having  lit  a  candle 
with  his  own  hand,  for  at  that  hour  in  St.  Petersburg  it  was 
already  dark,  he  quietly  opened  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room, 
which  was  his  own  little  place. 

The  search  was  made.  Certainly  not  a  single  scrap  of  paper 
was  found,  written  or  printed,  which  smelt  of  Nihilism. 

6  By  rights  I  ought  to  take  the  lady  to  prison,'  said  the  pristav, 
when  he  had  finished  his  search,  '  especially  as  her  previous  beha- 
viour was  anything  but  what  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  but  I  won't 
do  that.  I  will  simply  keep  you  under  arrest  here  until  your  pass- 
ports have  been  verified.  You  see,  sir,'  he  added,  'we  police 
officers  are  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  Nihilists  make  us  out.' 

'There  are  always  honest  men  in  every  occupation,'  replied 
the  engineer  with  a  gracious  bow. 

More  compliments  of  the  same  kind,  which  I  need  not  repeat, 
were  exchanged  between  them,  and  the  pristav  went  away  with 
most  of  his  men,  well  impressed  with  such  a  polite  and  pleasant 
reception.  He  left,  however,  a  guard  in_the  kitchen,  with  strict 
injunctions  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  host  and  hostess,  until  further 
orders. 

Morosoff  and  Olga  were  alone.  The  first  act  of  the  comedy 
they  had  improvised  had  met  with  complete  success.  But  the 
storm  was  far  from  having  blown  over.  The  verification  of  their 
passports  would  show  that  they  were  false.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence would  be  a  warrant  for  their  arrest,  which  might  be  issued 
at  any  moment  if  the  verification  were  made  by  means  of  the 
telegraph.  The  sentinel,  rigid,  motionless,  with  his  sword  by 
his  side  and  his  revolver  in  his  belt,  was  seated  in  the  kitchen, 
which  was  at  the  back,  exactly  opposite  the  outer  door,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  to  approach  the  door  without  being  seen  by  him. 
For  several  hours  they  racked  their  brains  and  discussed,  in  a  low 
voice,  various  plans  of  escape.  To  free  themselves  by  main  force 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  No  arms  had  been  left  in  the  place, 
for  they  had  been  purposely  taken  away.  Yet  without  weapons, 
how  could  they  grapple  with  this  big,  sturdy  fellow,  armed  as  he 
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was?  They  hoped  that  as  the  hours  passed  on  he  would  fall 
asleep.  But  this  hope  was  not  realised.  When,  at  about  half- 
past  ten,  Morosoff,  under  the  pretext  of  going  into  his  little  room, 
which  was  used  for  various  domestic  purposes,  passed  near  the 
kitchen,  he  saw  the  man  still  at  his  post,  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
attentive  and  vigilant  as  at  first.  Yet  when  Morosoff  returned 
Olga  would  have  declared  that  the  way  was  quite  clear  and  that 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave,  so  beaming  were  his  eyes. 
He  had,  in  fact,  found  what  he  wanted — a  plan  simple  and  safe. 
The  little  room  opened  into  the  small  corridor  which  served  as  a 
sort  of  antechamber,  and  its  door  flanked  that  of  the  kitchen.  In 
returning  to  the  sitting-room,  Morosoff  observed  that  when  the 
door  of  the  little  room  was  wide  open,  it  completely  shut  out 
the  view  of  the  kitchen,  and  consequently  hid  from  the  policeman 
the  outer  door,  and  also  that  of  the  sitting-room.  It  would  be 
possible,  therefore,  at  a  given  moment,  to  pass  through  the  ante- 
chamber without  being  seen  by  the  sentinel.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  unless  some  one  came  and  opened  the  door  of  the  little 
room.  Neither  Olga  nor  Morosoff  could  do  this,  for  if,  under 
some  pretext,  they  opened  it,  they  would  of  course  have  to  leave 
it  open.  This  would  immediately  arouse  suspicion,  and  the 
policeman  would  run  after  them  and  catch  them  perhaps  before 
they  had  descended  the  staircase.  Could  they  trust  the  landlady  ? 
The  temptation  to  do  so  was  great.  If  she  consented  to  assist 
them,  success  might  be  considered  certain.  But  if  she  refused ! 
Who  could  guarantee  that,  from  fear  of  being  punished  as  an 
accomplice,  she  would  not  go  and  reveal  everything  to  the  police  ? 
Of  course  she  did  not  suspect  in  the  least  what  kind  of  people  her 
lodgers  were. 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  said  to  her,  but  they  hoped  neverthe- 
less to  have  her  unconscious  assistance,  and  it  was  upon  that 
Morosoff  had  based  his  plan.  About  eleven  o'clock  she  went  into 
the  little  room,  where  the  pump  was  placed,  to  get  the  water  to 
fill  the  kitchen  cistern  for  next  day's  consumption.  As  the  room 
was  very  small,  she  generally  left  one  of  the  two  pails  in  the  corri- 
dor, while  she  filled  the  other  with  water,  and,  of  course,  was  thus 
obliged  to  leave  the  door  open.  Everything  thus  depended  upon 
the  position  in  which  she  placed  her  pail.  An  inch  or  two  on  one 
side  or  the  other  would  decide  their  fate ;  for  it  was  only  when 
the  door  of  the  little  room  was  wide  open  that  it  shut  out  the 
view  of  the  kitchen  and  concealed  the  end  of  the  antechamber. 
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If  not  wide  open,  part  of  the  outer  door  could  be  seen.  There 
remained  half  an  hour  before  the  decisive  moment,  which  both 
employed  in  preparing  for  flight.  Their  wraps  were  hanging  up 
in  the  wardrobe  in  the  antechamber.  They  had,  therefore,  to  put 
on  what  they  had  with  them  in  the  sitting-room.  Morosoffput 
on  a  light  summer  overcoat.  Olga  threw  over  her  shoulders  a 
woollen  scarf,  to  protect  her  somewhat  from  the  cold.  In  order  to 
deaden  as  much  as  possible  the  sounds  of  their  hasty  footsteps, 
which  might  arouse  the  attention  of  the  sentinel  in  the  profound 
silence  of  the  night,  both  of  them  put  on  their  goloshes,  which, 
being  elastic,  made  but  little  noise.  They  had  to  put  them  on 
next  to  their  stockings,  although  it  was  not  particularly  agreeable 
at  that  season,  for  they  were  in  their  slippers,  their  shoes  having 
been  purposely  sent  into  the  kitchen  to  be  cleaned  for  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  respecting  their  inten- 
tions. 

Everything  being  prepared,  they  remained  in  readiness,  listening 
to  every  sound  made  by  the  landlady.  At  last  came  the  clanging 
of  the  empty  pails.  She  went  to  the  little  room,  threw  open 
the  door,  and  began  her  work.  The  moment  had  arrived.  Moro- 
soff  cast  a  hasty  glance.  Oh,  horror  !  The  empty  pail  scarcely 
projected  beyond  the  threshold,  and  the  door  was  at  a  very  acute 
angle,  so  that  even  from  the  door  of  the  sitting-room  where  they 
were  part  of  the  interior  of  the  kitchen  could  be  seen.  He  turned 
towards  Olga,  who  was  standing  behind  him  holding  her  breath, 
and  made  an  energetic  sign  in  the  negative.  A  few  minutes 
passed,  which  seemed  like  hours.  The  pumping  ceased  ;  the  pail 
was  full.  She  was  about  to  place  it  on  the  floor.  Both  stretched 
their  necks  and  advanced  a  step,  being  unable  to  control  the  anxiety 
of  their  suspense.  This  time  the  heavy  pail  banged  against  the 
door  and  forced  it  back  on  its  hinges,  a  stream  of  water  being 
spilt.  The  view  of  the  kitchen  was  completely  shut  out,  but 
another  disaster  had  occurred.  Overbalanced  by  the  heavy  weight, 
the  landlady  had  come  half  out  into  the  corridor.  '  She  has  seen 
us,'  whispered  Morosoff,  falling  back  pale  as  death.  « No,'  replied 
Olga,  excitedly;  and  she  was  right.  The  landlady  disappeared 
into  the  little  room,  and  a  moment  afterwards  recommenced  her 
clattering  work. 

Without  losing  a  moment,  without  even  turning  round,  Morosoff 
gave  the  signal  to  his  companion  by  a  firm  grip  of  the  hand,  and 
both  issued  forth,  hastily  passed  through  the  corridor,  softly  opened 
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the  door,  and  found  themselves  upon  the  landing  of  the  staircase. 
With  cautious  steps  they  descended,  and  were  in  the  street,  ill- 
clad  but  very  light  of  heart.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  they 
were  in  a  house  where  they  were  being  anxiously  awaited  by  their 
friends,  who  welcomed  them  with  a  joy  more  easy  to  imagine  than 
to  describe. 

In  their  own  abode  their  flight  was  not  discovered  until  late 
into  the  morning,  when  the  landlady  came  to  do  the  room. 

Such  was  the  adventure,  narrated  exactly  as  it  happened,  which 
contributed,  as  I  have  said,  to  give  rise  to  the  saying  that  these 
two  were  invincible  when  together.  When  the  police  became 
aware  of  the  escape  of  the  supposed  engineer  and  his  wife,  they 
saw  at  once  that  they  had  been  outwitted.  The  pristav,  who  had 
been  so  thoroughly  taken  in,  had  a  terrible  time  of  it,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  utmost  eagerness  to  make  investigations  some- 
what behindhand.  The  verification  of  the  passports  of  course 
showed  that  they  were  false.  The  two  fugitives  were  therefore 
6  illegal '  people,  but  the  police  wished  to  know,  at  all  events,  who 
they  were,  and  to  discover  this  was  not  very  difficult,  for  both  had 
already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  who,  therefore,  were 
in  possession  of  their  photographs.  The  landlady  and  the  dvornik 
recognised  them  among  a  hundred  shown  to  them  by  the  gen- 
darmes. A  comparison  with  the  description  of  them,  also  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  gendarmerie,  left  no  doubt  of  their  identity. 
It  was  in  this  manner  the  police  found  out  what  big  fish  they  had 
stupidly  allowed  to  escape  from  their  net,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reading  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Sciriaeff  and  his  companions. 
With  extreme  but  somewhat  tardy  zeal,  the  gendarmes  ransacked 
every  place  in  search  of  them.  They  had  their  trouble  for  nothing. 
A  Nihilist  who  thoroughly  determines  to  conceal  himself  can  never 
be  found.  He  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  police  only  when  he 
returns  to  active  life. 

When  the  search  for  them  began  to  relax,  Olga  and  Morosoff 
quitted  their  place  of  concealment  and  resumed  their  positions  in  the 
ranks.  Some  months  afterwards  they  went  abroad  in  order  to  legiti- 
matise  their  union,  so  that  if  some  day  they  were  arrested  it  might 
be  recognised  by  the  police.  They  crossed  the  frontier  of  Eoumania 
unmolested,  stopped  there  some  time,  and  having  arranged  their 
private  affairs  went  to  reside  for  awhile  at  Geneva,  where  Morosoff 
wished  to  finish  a  work  of  some  length  upon  the  Eussian  revo- 
lutionary movement.  Here  Olga  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and 
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for  awhile  it  seemed  that  all  the  strength  of  her  ardent  and 
exceptional  disposition  would  concentrate  itself  in  maternal  love. 
She  did  not  appear  to  care  for  anything.  She  seemed  even  to 
forget  her  husband  in  her  exclusive  devotion  to  the  little  one. 
There  was  something  almost  wild  in  the  intensity  of  her  love. 

Four  months  passed,  and  Morosoff,  obeying  the  call  of  duty, 
chafing  at  inactivity,  and  eager  for  the  struggle,  returned  to 
Kussia.  Olga  could  not  follow  him  with  her  baby  at  the  breast, 
and,  oppressed  by  a  mournful  presentiment,  allowed  him  to  depart 
alone. 

A  fortnight  after  he  was  arrested. 

On  hearing  this  terrible  news,  Olga  did  not  swoon,  she  did  not 
wring  her  hands,  she  did  not  even  shed  a  single  tear.  She  stifled 
her  grief.  A  single,  irresistible,  and  supreme  idea  pervaded  her — 
to  fly  to  him ;  to  save  him  at  all  costs ;  by  money,  by  craft,  by 
the  dagger,  by  poison,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life,  so  that 
she  could  but  save  him. 

And  the  child  ?  That  poor  little  weak  and  delicate  creature, 
who  needed  all  her  maternal  care  to  support  its  feeble  life? 
What  could  she  do  with  the  poor  innocent  babe,  already  almost  an 
orphan  ? 

She  could  not  take  it  with  her.     She  must  leave  it  behind. 

Terrible  was  the  night  which  the  poor  mother  passed  with 
her  child  before  setting  out.  Who  can  depict  the  indescribable 
anguish  of  her  heart,  with  the  horrible  alternative  placed  before 
her  of  forsaking  her  child  to  save  the  man  she  loved,  or  of  for- 
saking him  to  save  the  little  one.  On  the  one  side  was  maternal 
feeling ;  on  the  other  her  ideal,  her  convictions,  her  devotion  to 
the  cause  which  he  steadfastly  served. 

She  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.     She  must  go. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  she  took  leave  of  all  her 
friends,  shut  herself  up  alone  with  her  child,  and  remained  with 
it  for  some  minutes  to  bid  it  farewell.  When  she  issued  forth, 
her  face  was  pale  as  death  and  wet  with  tears. 

She  set  out.  She  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  save  her 
husband.  Twenty  times  she  was  within  an  ace  of  being  arrested. 
But  it  was  impossible  for  her  efforts  to  avail.  As  implicated  in 
the  attempt  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  he  was  confined  in 
the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  there  is  no  escape  from 
there.  She  did  not  relax  her  efforts,  but  stubbornly  and  doggedly 
continued  them,  and  all  this  while  was  in  agony  if  she  did  not 
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constantly  hear  about  her  child.  If  the  letters  were  delayed  a 
day  or  two,  her  anguish  could  not  be  restrained.  The  child  was 
ever  present  in  her  mind.  One  day  she  took  compassion  -on  a 
little  puppy,  still  blind,  which  she  found  upon  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
where  it  had  been  thrown.  <  My  friends  laugh  at  me,'  she  wrote, 
'  but  I  love  it  because  its  little  feeble  cries  remind  me  of  those  of 
my  child.' 

Meanwhile  the  child  died.  For  a  whole  month  no  one  had  the 
courage  to  tell  the  sad  news.  But  at  last  the  silence  had  to  be 
broken. 

Olga  herself  was  arrested  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 

Such  is  the  story,  the  true  story,  of  Olga  Liubatovitch.  Of 
Olga  Liubatovitch,  do  I  say  ?  No — of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
others.  I  should  not  have  related  it  had  it  not  been  so. 

STEPNIAK, 
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THUNDERBOL  TS. 

THE  subject  of  thunderbolts  is  a  very  fascinating  one,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  there  are  no  such  things  in  existence  at  all  as 
thunderbolts  of  any  sort.  Like  the  snakes  of  Iceland,  their 
whole  history  might,  from  the  positive  point  of  view  at  least, 
be  summed  up  in  the  simple  statement  of  their  utter  non- 
entity. But  does  that  do  away  in  the  least,  I  should  like  to 
know,  with  their  intrinsic  interest  and  importance?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  It  only  adds  to  the  mystery  and  charm  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Does  any  one  feel  as  keenly  interested  in  any  real  living 
cobra  or  anaconda  as  in  the  non-existent  great  sea-serpent  ?  Are 
ghosts  and  vampires  less  attractive  objects  of  popular  study  than 
cats  and  donkeys  ?  Can  the  present  King  of  Abyssinia,  inter- 
viewed by  our  own  correspondent,  equal  the  romantic  charm  of 
Prester  John,  or  the  butcher  in  the  next  street  rival  the  personality 
of  Sir  Koger  Charles  Doughty  Tichborne,  Baronet  ?  No,  the  real 
fact  is  this  :  if  there  were  thunderbolts,  the  question  of  their 
nature  and  action  would  be  a  wholly  dull,  scientific,  and  priggish 
one  ;  it  is  their  unreality  alone  that  invests  them  with  all  the 
mysterious  weirdness  of  pure  fiction.  Lightning,  now,  is  a  com- 
mon thing  that  one  reads  about  wearily  in  the  books  on  electricity, 
a  mere  ordinary  matter  of  positive  and  negative,  density  and 
potential,  to  be  measured  in  ohms  (whatever  they  may  be),  and 
partially  imitated  with  Ley  den  jars  and  red  sealing-wax  apparatus. 
Why,  did  not  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  fat  old  gentleman  in  ill-fitting 
small  clothes,  bring  it  down  from  the  clouds  with  a  simple  door- 
key,  somewhere  near  Philadelphia  ?  and  does  not  Mr.  Eobert  Scott 
(of  the  Meteorological  Office)  calmly  predict  its  probable  occurrence 
within  the  next  twenty-four  hours  in  his  daily  report,  as  published 
regularly  in  the  morning  papers  ?  This  is  lightning,  mere  vulgar 
lightning,  a  simple  result  of  electrical  conditions  in  the  upper 
atmosphere,  inconveniently  connected  with  algebraical  formulas  in 
x,  y,  0,  with  horrid  symbols  interspersed  in  Greek  letters.  But 
the  real  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  the  weapons  that  the  angry  Zeus, 
or  Thor,  or  Indra  hurls  down  upon  the  head  of  the  trembling 
malefactor — how  infinitely  grander,  more  fearsome,  and  more 
mysterious ! 
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And  yet  even  nowadays,  I  believe,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  well-informed  people,  who  have  passed  the  sixth  standard,  taken 
prizes  at  the  Oxford  Local,  and  attended  the  dullest  lectures  of 
the  Society  for  University  Extension,  but  who  nevertheless  in 
some  vague  and  dim  corner  of  their  consciousness  retain  somehow 
a  lingering  faith  in  the  existence  of  thunderbolts.  They  have 
not  yet  grasped  in  its  entirety  the  simple  truth  that  lightning  is 
the  reality  of  which  thunderbolts  are  the  mythical  or  fanciful  or 
verbal  representation.  We  all  of  us  know  now  that  lightning 
is  a  mere  flash  of  electric  light  and  heat ;  that  it  has  no  solid 
existence  or  core  of  any  sort ;  in  short,  that  it  is  dynamical  rather 
than  material,  a  state  or  movement  rather  than  a  body  or  thing. 
To  be  sure,  local  newspapers  still  talk  with  much  show  of  learning 
about  c  the  electric  fluid '  which  did  such  remarkable  damage  last 
week  upon  the  slated  steeple  of  Peddington  Torpida  church  ;  but 
the  well-crammed  schoolboy  of  the  present  day  has  long  since 
learned  that  the  electric  fluid  is  an  exploded  fallacy,  and  that  the 
lightning  which  pulled  the  ten  slates  off  the  steeple  in  question 
was  nothing  more  in  its  real  nature  than  a  very  big  immaterial 
spark.  However,  the  word  thunderbolt  has  survived  to  us  from 
the  days  when  people  still  believed  that  the  thing  which  did  the 
damage  during  a  thunderstorm  was  really  and  truly  a  gigantic 
white-hot  bolt  or  arrow ;  and  as  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  fit  an  existence  to  every  word,  people  even  now 
continue  to  imagine  that  there  must  be  actually  something  or 
other  somewhere  called  a  thunderbolt.  They  don't  figure  this 
thing  to  themselves  as  being  identical  with  the  lightning ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  seem  to  regard  it  as  something  infinitely  rarer, 
more  terrible,  and  more  mystic  ;  but  they  firmly  hold  that 
thunderbolts  do  exist  in  real  life,  and  even  sometimes  assert  that 
they  themselves  have  positively  seen  them. 

But  if  seeing  is  believing,  it  is  equally  true,  as  all  who  have 
looked  into  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism  and  'psychical  research' 
(modern  English  for  ghost-hunting)  know  too  well,  that  believing 
is  seeing  also.  The  origin  of  the  faith  in  thunderbolts  must  be 
looked  for  (like  the  origin  of  the  faith  in  ghosts  and  c  psychical 
phenomena')  far  back  in  the  history  of  our  race.  The  noble 
savage,  at  that  early  period  when  wild  in  woods  he  ran,  naturally 
noticed  the  existence  of  thunder  and  lightning,  because  thunder 
and  lightning  are  things  that  forcibly  obtrude  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  the  observer,  however  little  he  may  by  nature  be 
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scientifically  inclined.  Indeed,  the  noble  savage,  sleeping  naked 
on  the  bare  ground,  in  tropical  countries  where  thunder  occurs 
almost  every  night  on  an  average,  was  sure  to  be  pretty  often 
awaked  from  his  peaceful  slumbers  by  the  torrents  of  rain  that 
habitually  accompany  thunderstorms  in  the  happy  realms  of  ever- 
lasting dog-days.  Primitive  man  was  thereupon  compelled  to  do 
a  little  philosophising  on  his  own  account  as  to  the  cause  and 
origin  of  the  rumbling  and  flashing  which  he  saw  so  constantly 
around  him.  Naturally  enough,  he  concluded  that  the  sound 
must  be  the  voice  of  somebody ;  and  that  the  fiery  shaft,  whose 
effects  he  sometimes  noted  upon  trees,  animals,  and  his  fellow- 
man,  must  be  the  somebody's  arrow.  It  is  immaterial  from  this 
point  of  view  whether,  as  the  scientific  anthropologists  hold,  he 
was  led  to  his  conception  of  these  supernatural  personages  from 
his  prior  belief  in  ghosts  and  spirits,  or  whether,  as  Professor  Max 
Miiller  will  have  it,  he  felt  a  deep  yearning  in  his  primitive  savage 
breast  toward  the  Infinite  and  the  Unknowable  (which  he  would 
doubtless  have  spelt,  like  the  Professor,  with  a  capital  initial,  had 
he  been  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of  the  yet  uninvented 
alphabet)  ;  but  this  much  at  least  is  pretty  certain,  that  he  looked 
upon  the  thunder  and  the  lightning  as  in  some  sense  the  voice 
and  the  arrows  of  an  aerial  god. 

Now,  this  idea  about  the  arrows  is  itself  very  significant  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  primitive  man,  and  of  the  way  that  mental 
attitude  has  coloured  all  subsequent  thinking  and  superstition 
upon  this  very  subject.  Curiously  enough,  to  the  present  day  the 
conception  of  the  thunderbolt  is  essentially  one  of  a  bolt — that  is 
to  say,  an  arrow,  or  at  least  an  arrowhead.  All  existing  thunder- 
bolts (and  there  are  plenty  of  them  lying  about  casually  in  country 
houses  and  local  museums)  are  more  or  less  arrow-like  in  shape 
and  appearance ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see  by-and- 
by,  are  the  actual  stone  arrowheads  of  primitive  man  himself  in 
person.  Of  course  the  noble  savage  was  himself  in  the  constant 
habit  of  shooting  at  animals  and  enemies  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
When,  then,  he  tried  to  figure  to  himself  the  angry  god,  seated  in 
the  storm-clouds,  who  spoke  with  such  a  loud  rumbling  voice,  and 
killed  those  who  displeased  him  with  his  fiery  darts,  he  naturally 
thought  of  him  as  using  in  his  cloudy  home  the  familiar  bow  and 
arrow  of  this  nether  planet.  To  us  nowadays,  if  we  were  to  begin 
forming  the  idea  for  ourselves  all  over  again  de  novo,  it  would  be 
far  more  natural  to  think  of  the  thunder  as  the  noise  of  a  big  gun, 
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of  the  lightning  as  the  flash  of  the  powder,  and  of  the  supposed 
'bolt'  as  a  shell  or  bullet.  There  is  really  a  ridiculous  resemblance 
between  a  thunderstorm  and  a  discharge  of  artillery.  But  the  old 
conception  derived  from  so  many  generations  of  primitive  men  has 
held  its  own  against  such  mere  modern  devices  as  gunpowder 
and  rifle  balls ;  and  none  of  the  objects  commonly  shown  as 
thunderbolts  are  ever  round :  they  are  distinguished,  whatever 
their  origin,  by  the  common  peculiarity  that  they  more  or  less 
closely  resemble  a  dart  or  arrowhead. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  by  clearly  disembarrassing  our  minds  of 
any  lingering  belief  in  the  existence  of  thunderbolts.  There  are 
absolutely  no  such  things  known  to  science.  The  two  real  pheno- 
mena that  underlie  the  fable  are  simply  thunder  and  lightning. 
A  thunderstorm  is  merely  a  series  of  electrical  discharges  between 
one  cloud  and  another,  or  between  clouds  and  the  earth ;  and 
these  discharges  manifest  themselves  to  our  senses  under  two 
forms — to  the  eye  as  lightning,  to  the  ear  as  thunder.  All  that 
passes  in  each  case  is  a  huge  spark — a  commotion,  not  a  material 
object.  It  is  in  principle  just  like  the  spark  from  an  electrical 
machine ;  but  while  the  most  powerful  machine  of  human  con- 
struction will  only  send  a  spark  for  three  feet,  the  enormous 
electrical  apparatus  provided  for  us  by  nature  will  send  one  for 
four,  five,  or  even  ten  miles.  Though  lightning  when  it  touches 
the  earth  always  seems  to  us  to  come  from  the  clouds  to  the 
ground,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  real  course  may  not  at 
least  occasionally  be  in  the  opposite  direction.  All  we  know  is 
that  sometimes  there  is  an  instantaneous  discharge  between  one 
cloud  and  another, 'and  sometimes  an  instantaneous  discharge 
between  a  cloud  and  the  earth. 

But  this  idea  of  a  mere  passage  of  highly  concentrated  energy 
from  one  point  to  another  was  far  too  abstract,  of  course,  for  primi- 
tive man,  and  is  far  too  abstract  even  now  for  nine  out  of  ten  of 
our  fellow- creatures.  Those  who  don't  still  believe  in  the  bodily 
thunderbolt,  a  fearsome  aerial  weapon  which  buries  itself  deep  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  look  upon  lightning  as  at  least  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  electric  fluid,  a  long  spout  or  line  of  molten  fire, 
which  is  usually  conceived  of  as  striking  the  ground  and  then 
proceeding  to  hide  itself  under  the  roots  of  a  tree  or  beneath  the 
foundations  of  a  tottering  house.  Primitive  man  naturally  took 
to  the  grosser  and  more  material  conception.  He  figured  to  him- 
self the  thunderbolt  as  a  barbed  arrowhead ;  and  the  forked  zigzag 
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character  of  the  visible  flash,  as  it  darts  rapidly  from  point  to 
point,  seemed  almost  inevitably  to  suggest  to  him  the  barbs,  as 
one  sees  them  represented  on  all  the  Greek  and  Koman  gems,  in 
the  red  right  hand  of  the  angry  Jupiter. 

The  thunderbolt  being  thus  an  accepted  fact,  it  followed 
naturally  that  whenever  any  dart-like  object  of  unknown  origin 
was  dug  up  out  of  the  ground,  it  was  at  once  set  down  as  being  a 
thunderbolt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
such  dart-like  objects,  precisely  where  one  might  expect  to  find 
them  in  accordance  with  the  theory,  necessarily  strengthened  the 
belief  itself.  So  commonly  are  thunderbolts  picked  up  to  the 
present  day  that  to  disbelieve  in  them  seems  to  many  country 
people  a  piece  of  ridiculous  and  stubborn  scepticism.  Why, 
they've  ploughed  up  dozens  of  them  themselves  in  their  time,  and 
just  about  the  very  place  where  the  thunderbolt  struck  the  old  elm- 
tree  two  years  ago,  too. 

The  most  favourite  form  of  thunderbolt  is  the  polished  stone 
hatchet  or  '  celt '  of  the  newer  stone  age  men.  I  have  never  heard 
the  very  rude  chipped  and  unpolished  axes  of  the  older  drift  men 
or  cave  men  described  as  thunderbolts :  they  are  too  rough  and 
shapeless  ever  to  attract  attention  from  any  except  professed 
archaeologists.  Indeed,  the  wicked  have  been  known  to  scoff  at 
them  freely  as  mere  accidental  lumps  of  broken  flint,  and  to  deride 
the  notion  of  their  being  due  in  any  way  to  deliberate  human 
handicraft.  These  are  the  sort  of  people  who  would  regard  a 
grand  piano  as  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.  But  the  shapely 
stone  hatchet  of  the  later  neolithic  farmer  and  herdsman  is  usually 
a  beautifully  polished  wedge-shaped  piece  of  solid  greenstone ; 
and  its  edge  has  been  ground  to  such  a  delicate  smoothness  that 
it  seems  rather  like  a  bit  of  nature's  exquisite  workmanship  than  a 
simple  relic  of  prehistoric  man.  There  is  something  very  fasci- 
nating about  the  naif  belief  that  the  neolithic  axe  is  a  genuine 
unadulterated  thunderbolt.  You  dig  it  up  in  the  ground  exactly 
where  you  would  expect  a  thunderbolt  (if  there  were  such  things) 
to  be.  It  is  heavy,  smooth,  well  shaped,  and  neatly  pointed  at 
one  end.  If  it  could  really  descend  in  a  red-hot  state  from  the 
depths  of  the  sky,  launched  forth  like  a  cannon-ball  by  some  fierce 
discharge  of  heavenly  artillery,  it  would  certainly  prove  a  very 
formidable  weapon  indeed ;  and  one  could  easily  imagine  it  scor- 
ing the  bark  of  some  aged  oak,  or  tearing  off  the  tiles  from  a 
projecting  turret,  exactly  as  the  lightning  is  so  well  known  to  do 
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in  this  prosaic  workaday  world  of  ours.  In  short,  there  is  really 
nothing  on  earth  against  the  theory  of  the  stone  axe  being  a  true 
thunderbolt,  except  the  fact  that  it  unfortunately  happens  to  be  a 
neolithic  hatchet. 

But  the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  we  discover  the  true 
nature  of  the  stone  axe  is  not  one  that  would  in  any  case  appeal 
strongly  to  the  fancy  or  the  intelligence  of  the  British  farmer. 
It  is  no  use  telling  him  that  whenever  one  opens  a  barrow  of  the 
stone  age  one  is  pretty  sure  to  find  a  neolithic  axe  and  a  few 
broken  pieces  of  pottery  beside  the  mouldering  skeleton  of  the 
old  nameless  chief  who  lies  there  buried.  The  British  farmer  will 
doubtless  stolidly  retort  that  thunderbolts  often  strike  the  tops  of 
hills,  which  are  just  the  places  where  barrows  and  tumuli  (tumps, 
he  calls  them)  most  do  congregate  ;  and  that  as  to  the  skeleton, 
isn't  it  just  as  likely  that  the  man  was  killed  by  the  thunderbolt 
as  that  the  thunderbolt  was  made  by  a  man  ?  Ay,  and  a  sight 
likelier,  too. 

All  the  world  over,  this  simple  and  easy  belief,  that  the  buried 
stone  axe  is  a  thunderbolt,  exists  among  Europeans  and  savages 
alike.  In  the  West  of  England,  the  labourers  will  tell  you  that 
the  thunder-axes  they  dig  up  fell  from  the  sky.  In  Brittany, 
says  Mr.  Tylor,  the  old  man  who  mends  umbrellas  at  Carnac, 
beside  the  mysterious  stone  avenues  of  that  great  French  Stone- 
henge,  inquires  on  his  rounds  for  pierres  de  tonnerre,  which  of 
course  are  found  with  suspicious  frequency  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  prehistoric  remains.  In  the  Chinese  Encyclo- 
paedia we  are  told  that  the  'lightning  stones'  have  sometimes  the 
shape  of  a  hatchet,  sometimes  that  of  a  knife,  and  sometimes  that 
of  a  mallet.  And  then,  by  a  curious  misapprehension,  the  sapient 
author  of  that  work  goes  on  to  observe  that  these  lightning 
stones  are  used  by  the  wandering  Mongols  instead  of  copper  and 
steel.  It  never  seems  to  have  struck  his  celestial  intelligence 
that  the  Mongols  made  the  lightning  stones  instead  of  digging 
them  up  out  of  the  earth.  So  deeply  had  the  idea  of  the  thunder- 
bolt buried  itself  in  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  that  though  a  neigh- 
bouring people  were  still  actually  manufacturing  stone  axes  almost 
under  his  very  eyes,  he  reversed  mentally  the  entire  process,  and 
supposed  they  dug  up  the  thunderbolts  which  he  saw  them  using, 
and  employed  them  as  common  hatchets.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
instances  on  record  of  the  popular  figure  which  grammarians  call 
the  hysteron  proteron,  and  ordinary  folk  describe  as  putting  the 
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cart  before  the  horse.  Just  so,  while  in  some  parts  of  Brazil  the 
Indians  are  still  laboriously  polishing  their  stone  hatchets,  in 
other  parts  the  planters  are  digging  up  the  precisely  similar  stone 
hatchets  of  earlier  generations,  and  religiously  preserving  them 
in  their  houses  as  undoubted  thunderbolts.  I  have  myself  had 
pressed  upon  my  attention  as  genuine  lightning  stones,  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  exquisitely  polished  greenstone  tomahawks  of 
the  old  Carib  marauders.  But  then,  in  this  matter,  I  am  pretty 
much  in  the  position  of  that  philosophic  sceptic  who,  when  he  was 
asked  by  a  lady  whether  he  believed  in  ghosts,  answered  wisely, 
'  No,  madam,  I  have  seen  by  far  too  many  of  them.' 

One  of  the  finest  accounts  ever  given  of  the  nature  of  thunder- 
bolts is  that  mentioned  by  Adrianus  Tollius  in  his  edition  of 
Boethius  on  Gems.'  He  gives  illustrations  of  some  neolithic 
axes  and  hammers,  and  then  proceeds  to  state  that  in  the  opinion 
of  philosophers  they  are  generated  in  the  sky  by  a  fulgureous 
exhalation  (whatever  that  may  look  like)  conglobed  in  a  cloud  by 
a  circumfixed  humour,  and  baked  hard,  as  it  were,  by  intense 
heat.  The  weapon,  it  seems,  then  becomes  pointed  by  the  damp 
mixed  with  it  flying  from  the  dry  part,  and  leaving  the  other  end 
denser ;  while  the  exhalations  press  it  so  hard  that  it  breaks  out 
through  the  cloud,  and  makes  thunder  and  lightning.  A  very 
lucid  explanation  certainly,  but  rendered  a  little  difficult  of  appre- 
hension by  the  effort  necessary  for  realising  in  a  mental  picture 
the  conglobation  of  a  fulgureous  exhalation  by  a  circumfixed 
humour. 

One  would  like  to  see  a  drawing  of  the  process,  though  the 
sketch  would  probably  much  resemble  the  picture  of  a  much- 
ness, so  admirably  described  by  the  mock  turtle.  The  excellent 
Tollius  himself,  however,  while  demurring  on  the  whole  to  this 
hypothesis  of  the  philosophers,  bases  his  objection  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  if  this  were  so,  then  it  is  odd  the  thunderbolts  are 
not  round,  but  wedge-shaped,  and  that  they  have  holes  in  them, 
and  those  holes  not  equal  throughout,  but  widest  at  the  ends.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Tollius  has  here  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
quite  accidentally ;  for  the  holes  are  really  there,  of  course,  to 
receive  the  haft  of  the  axe  or  hammer.  But  if  they  were  truly 
thunderbolts,  and  if  the  bolts  were  shafted,  then  the  holes  would 
have  been  lengthwise,  as  in  an  arrowhead,  not  crosswise,  as  in  an 
axe  or  hammer.  Which  is  a  complete  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
the  philosophic  opinion. 
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Some  of  the  ceraunise,  says  Pliny,  are  like  hatchets.  He 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark  if  he  had  said  '  are  hatchets ' 
outright.  But  this  aper$u,  which  was  to  Pliny  merely  a  stray 
suggestion,  became  to  the  northern  peoples  a  firm  article  of  belief, 
and  caused  them  to  represent  to  themselves  their  god  Thor  or 
Thunor  as  armed,  not  with  a  bolt,  but  with  an  axe  or  hammer. 
Etymologically  Thor,  Thunor,  and  thunder  are  the  self-same  word ; 
but  while  the  southern  races  looked  upon  Zeus  or  Indra  as  wield- 
ing his  forked  darts  in  his  red  right  hand,  the  northern  races 
looked  upon  the  Thunder-god  as  hurling  down  an  angry  hammer 
from  his  seat  in  the  clouds.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  very  notion  of  Thor's  hammer  itself  was  derived  from  the 
shape  of  the  supposed  thunderbolt,  which  the  Scandinavians  and 
Teutons  rightly  saw  at  once  to  be  an  axe  or  mallet,  not  an  arrow- 
head. The  ( fiery  axe '  of  Thunor  is  a  common  metaphor  in 
Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Thus,  Thor's  hammer  is  itself  merely  the 
picture  which  our  northern  ancestors  formed  to  themselves,  by 
compounding  the  idea  of  thunder  and  lightning  with  the  idea  of 
the  polished  stone  hatchets  they  dug  up  among  the  fields  and 
meadows. 

Flint  arrowheads  of  the  stone  age  are  less  often  taken  for 
thunderbolts,  no  doubt  because  they  are  so  much  smaller  that  they 
look  quite  too  insignificant  for  the  weapons  of  an  angry  god.  They 
are  more  frequently  described  as  fairy-darts  or  fairy-bolts.  Still, 
I  have  known  even  arrowheads  regarded  as  thunderbolts  and  pre- 
served superstitiously  under  that  belief.  In  Finland,  stone  arrows 
are  universally  so  viewed ;  and  the  rainbow  is  looked  upon  as  the 
bow  of  Tiermes,  the  thunder-god,  who  shoots  with  it  the  guilty 
sorcerers. 

But  why  should  thunderbolts,  whether  stone  axes  or  flint 
arrowheads,  be  preserved,  not  merely  as  curiosities,  but  from 
motives  of  superstition  ?  The  reason  is  a  simple  one.  Everybody 
knows  that  in  all  magical  ceremonies  it  is  necessary  to  have  some- 
thing belonging  to  the  person  you  wish  to  conjure  against,  in 
order  to  make  your  spells  effectual.  A  bone,  be  it  but  a  joint  of 
the  little  finger,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  ghost  to  which  it  once 
belonged  ;  cuttings  of  hair  or  clippings  of  nails  are  enough  to  put 
their  owner  magically  in  your  power  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why, 
if  you  are  a  prudent  person,  you  will  always  burn  all  such  off-castings 
of  your  body,  lest  haply  an  enemy  should  get  hold  of  them,  and 
cast  the  evil  eye  upon  you  with  their  potent  aid.  In  the  same 
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way,  if  you  can  lay  hands  upon  anything  that  once  belonged  to 
an  elf,  such  as  a  fairy-bolt  or  flint  arrowhead,  you  can  get  its 
former  possessor  to  do  anything  you  wish  by  simply  rubbing 
it  and  calling  upon  him  to  appear.  This  is  the  secret  of  half 
the  charms  and  amulets  in  existence,  most  of  which  are  either 
real  old  arrowheads,  or  carnelians  cut  in  the  same  shape,  which 
has  now  mostly  degenerated  from  the  barb  to  the  conventional 
heart,  and  been  mistakenly  associated  with  the  idea  of  love.  This 
is  the  secret,  too,  of  all  the  rings,  lamps,  gems,  and  boxes,  posses- 
sion of  which  gives  a  man  power  over  fairies,  spirits,  gnomes,  and 
genii.  All  magic  proceeds  upon  the  prime  belief  that  you  must 
possess  something  belonging  to  the  person  you  wish  to  control, 
constrain,  or  injure.  And,  failing  anything  else,  you  must  at  least 
have  a  wax  image  of  him,  which  you  call  by  his  name,  and  use  as 
his  substitute  in  your  incantations. 

On  this  primitive  principle,  possession  of  a  thunderbolt  gives 
you  some  sort  of  hold,  as  it  were,  over  the  thunder-god  himself 
in  person.  If  you  keep  a  thunderbolt  in  your  house  it  will  never 
be  struck  by  lightning.  In  Shetland,  stone  axes  are  religiously 
preserved  in  every  cottage  as  a  cheap  and  simple  substitute  for 
lightning-rods.  In  Cornwall,  the  stone  hatchets  and  arrowheads 
not  only  guard  the  house  from  thunder,  but  also  act  as  magical 
barometers,  changing  colour  with  the  changes  of  the  weather,  as 
if  in  sympathy  with  the  temper  of  the  thunder-god.  In  Germany, 
the  house  where  a  thunderbolt  is  kept  is  safe  from  the  storm ; 
and  the  bolt  itself  begins  to  sweat  on  the  approach  of  lightning- 
clouds.  Nay,  so  potent  is  the  protection  afforded  by  a  thunder- 
bolt that  where  the  lightning  has  once  struck  it  never  strikes  again  ; 
the  bolt  already  buried  in  the  soil  seems  to  preserve  the  surrounding 
place  from  the  anger  of  the  deity.  Old  and  pagan  in  their  nature  as 
are  these  beliefs,  they  yet  survive  so  thoroughly  into  Christian 
times  that  I  have  seen  a  stone  hatchet  built  into  the  steeple  of  a 
church  to  protect  it  from  lightning.  Indeed,  steeples  have  always 
of  course  attracted  the  electric  discharge  to  a  singular  degree  by 
their  height  and  tapering  form,  especially  before  the  introduction 
of  lightning-rods ;  and  it  was  a  sore  trial  of  faith  to  mediaeval 
reasoners  to  understand  why  heaven  should  hurl  its  angry  darts 
so  often  against  the  towers  of  its  very  own  churches.  In  the 
Abruzzi  the  flint  axe  has  actually  been  Christianised  into  St.  Paul's 
arrows — saetti  de  San  Paolo.  Families  hand  down  the  miraculous 
stones  from  father  to  son  as  a  precious  legacy ;  and  mothers  hang 
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them  on  their  children's  necks  side  by  side  with  medals  of  saints 
and  madonnas,  which  themselves  are  hardly  so  highly  prized  as  the 
stones  that  fall  from  heaven. 

Another  and  very  different  form  of  thunderbolt  is  the  belem- 
nite,  a  common  English  fossil  often  preserved  in  houses  in  the 
west  country  with  the  same  superstitious  reverence  as  the  neolithic 
hatchets.  The  very  form  of  the  belemnite  at  once  suggests  the 
notion  of  a  dart  or  lance-head,  which  has  gained  for  it  its  scientific 
name.  At  the  present  day,  when  all  our  girls  go  to  Girton  and 
enter  for  the  classical  tripos,  I  need  hardly  translate  the  word 
belemnite  <  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,'  as  people  used  to  do  in 
the  dark  and  unemancipated  eighteenth  century ;  but  as  our  boys 
have  left  off  learning  Greek  just  as  their  sisters  are  beginning  to 
act  the  '  Antigone '  at  private  theatricals,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
if  I  explain,  *  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen,'  that  the  word  is 
practically  equivalent  to  javelin-fossil.  The  belemnites  are  the  in- 
ternal shells  of  a  sort  of  cuttle-fish  which  swam  about  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  seas  whose  sediment  forms  our  modern  lias,  oolite, 
and  gault.  A  great  many  different  species  are  known  and  have 
acquired  charming  names  in  very  doubtful  Attic  at  the  hands  of 
profoundly  learned  geological  investigators,  but  almost  all  are  equally 
good  representatives  of  the  mythical  thunderbolt.  The  finest  speci- 
mens are  long,  thick,  cylindrical,  and  gradually  tapering,  with  a 
hole  at  one  end  as  if  on  purpose  to  receive  the  shaft.  Sometimes 
they  have  petrified  into  iron  pyrites  or  copper  compounds,  shining 
like  gold,  and  then  they  make  very  noble  thunderbolts  indeed, 
heavy  as  lead,  and  capable  of  doing  profound  mischief  if  properly 
directed.  At  other  times  they  have  crystallised  in  transparent 
spar,  and  then  they  form  very  beautiful  objects,  as  smooth 
and  polished  as  the  best  lapidary  could  possibly  make  them. 
Belemnites  are  generally  found  in  immense  numbers  together, 
especially  in  the  marlstone  quarries  of  the  Midlands,  and  in  the 
lias  cliffs  of  Dorsetshire.  Yet  the  quarrymen  who  find  them  never 
seem  to  have  their  faith  shaken  in  the  least  by  the  enormous 
quantities  of  thunderbolts  that  would  appear  to  have  struck  a 
single  spot  with  such  extraordinary  frequency.  This  little  fact 
also  tells  rather  hardly  against  the  theory  that  the  lightning  never 
falls  twice  upon  the  same  place. 

Only  the  largest  and  heaviest  belemnites  are  known  as  thunder 
stones ;  the  smaller  ones  are  more  commonly  described  as  agate 
pencils.  In  Shakespeare's  country  their  connection  with  thunder 
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is  well  known,  so  that  in  all  probability  a  belemnite  is  the  original 
of  the  beautiful  lines  in  <  Cymbeline  '  :— 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 
Nor  the  all- dreaded  thunder  stone, 

where  the  distinction  between  the  lightning  and  the  thunderbolt 
is  particularly  well  indicated.  In  every  part  of  Europe  belemnites 
and  stone  hatchets  are  alike  regarded  as  thunderbolts  ;  so  that  we 
have  the  curious  result  that  people  confuse  under  a  single  name 
a  natural  fossil  of  immense  antiquity  and  a  human  product  of 
comparatively  recent  but  still  prehistoric  date.  Indeed,  I  have 
had  two  thunderbolts  shown  me  at  once,  one  of  which  was  a 
large  belemnite  and  the  other  a  modern  Indian  tomahawk. 
Curiously  enough,  English  sailors  still  call  the  nearest  surviving 
relatives  of  the  belemnites,  the  squids  or  calamaries  of  the  Atlantic, 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  sea-arrows. 

Many  other  natural  or  artificial  objects  have  added  their  tittle 
to  the  belief  in  thunderbolts.  In  the  Himalayas,  .for  example, 
where  awful  thunderstorms  are  always  occurring  as  common  ob- 
jects of  the  country,  the  torrents  which  follow  them  tear  out  of 
the  loose  soil  fossil  bones  and  tusks  and  teeth,  which  are  univer- 
sally looked  upon  as  lightning-stones.  The  nodules  of  pyrites, 
often  picked  up  on  beaches,  with  their  false  appearance  of  having 
been  melted  by  intense  heat,  pass  muster  easily  with  children  and 
sailor  folk  for  the  genuine  thunderbolts.  But  the  grand  upholder 
of  the  belief,  the  one  true  undeniable  reality  which  has  kept  alive 
the  thunderbolt  even  in  a  wicked  and  sceptical  age,  is  beyond  all 
question  the  occasional  falling  of  meteoric  stones.  Your  meteor 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact ;  there  is  no  getting  over  him ;  in  the 
British  Museum  itself  you  will  find  him  duly  classified  and  labelled 
and  catalogued.  Here,  surely,  we  have  the  ultimate  substratum 
of  the  thunderbolt  myth.  To  be  sure,  meteors  have  no  kind  of 
natural  connection  with  thunderstorms ;  they  may  fall  anywhere 
and  at  any  time;  but  to  object  thus  is  to  be  hypercritical.  A 
stone  that  falls  from  heaven,  no  matter  how  or  when,  is  quite  good 
enough  to  be  considered  as  a  thunderbolt. 

Meteors,  indeed,  might  very  easily  be  confounded  with  light- 
ning, especially  by  people  who  already  have  the  full-blown  con- 
ception of  a  thunderbolt  floating  about  vaguely  in  their  brains. 
The  meteor  leaps  upon  the  earth  suddenly  with  a  rushing  noise ; 
it  is  usually  red-hot  when  it  falls,  by  friction  against  the  air ;  it 
is  mostly  composed  of  native  iron  and  other  heavy  metallic  bodies  ; 
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and  it  does  its  best  to  bury  itself  in  the  ground  in  the  most 
orthodox  and  respectable  manner.  The  man  who  sees  this  parlous 
monster  come  whizzing  through  the  clouds  from  planetary  space, 
making  a  fiery  track  like  a  great  dragon  as  it  moves  rapidly  across 
the  sky,  and  finally  ploughing  its  way  into  the  earth  in  his  own 
back  garden,  may  well  be  excused  for  regarding  it  as  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  true  antique  thunderbolt.  The  same  virtues  which 
belong  to  the  buried  stone  are  in  some  other  places  claimed  for 
meteoric  iron,  small  pieces  of  which  are  worn  as  charms,  specially 
useful  in  protecting  the  wearer  against  thunder,  lightning,  and 
evil  incantations.  In  many  cases  miraculous  images  have  been 
hewn  out  of  the  stones  that  have  fallen  from  heaven  ;  and  in  others 
the  meteorite  itself  is  carefully  preserved  or  worshipped  as  the 
actual  representative  of  god  or  goddess,  saint  or  madonna.  The 
image  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter  may  itself  have  been  a  mass  of 
meteoric  iron. 

Both  meteorites  and  stone  hatchets,  as  well  as  all  other  forms 
of  thunderbolt,  are  in  excellent  repute  as  amulets,  not  only  against 
lightning,  but  against  the  evil  eye  generally.  In  Italy  they  protect 
the  owner  from  thunder,  epidemics,  and  cattle  disease,  the  last  two 
of  which  are  well  known  to  be  caused  by  witchcraft ;  while  Pros- 
pero  in  the  '  Tempest'  is  a  surviving  proof  how  thunderstorms,  too, 
can  be  magically  produced.  The  tongues  of  sheep-bells  ought  to 
be  made  of  meteoric  iron  or  of  elf-bolts,  in  order  to  insure  the 
animals  against  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  death  by  storm.  Built 
into  walls  or  placed  on  the  threshold  of  stables,  thunderbolts  are 
capital  preventives  of  fire  or  other  damage,  though  not  perhaps 
in  this  respect  quite  equal  to  a  rusty  horseshoe  from  a  prehistoric 
battle-field.  Thrown  into  a  well  they  purify  the  water ;  and 
boiled  in  the  drink  of  diseased  sheep  they  render  a  cure  positively 
certain.  In  Cornwall  thunderbolts  are  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
rheumatism ;  and  in  the  popular  pharmacopoeia  of  Ireland  they 
have  been  employed  with  success  for  ophthalmia,  pleurisy,  and 
many  other  painful  diseases.  If  finely  powdered  and  swallowed 
piecemeal,  they  render  the  person  who  swallows  them  invulnerable 
for  the  rest  of  his  lifetime.  But  they  cannot  conscientiously  be 
recommended  for  dyspepsia  and  other  forms  of  indigestion. 

As  if  on  purpose  to  confuse  our  already  very  vague  ideas  about 
thunderbolts,  there  is  one  special  kind  of  lightning  which  really 
seems  intentionally  to  simulate  a  meteorite,  and  that  is  the  kind 
known  as  fireballs  or  (more  scientifically)  globular  lightning.  A 
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fireball  generally  appears  as  a  sphere  of  light,  sometimes  only  as 
big  as  a  Dutch  cheese,  sometimes  as  large  as  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter. It  moves  along  very  slowly  and  demurely  through  the 
air,  remaining  visible  for  a  whole  minute  or  two  together ;  and  in 
the  end  it  generally  bursts  up  with  great  violence,  as  if  it  were  a 
London  railway  station  being  experimented  upon  by  Irish  patriots. 
At  Milan  one  day  a  fireball  of  this  description  walked  down  one 
of  the  streets  so  slowly  that  a  small  crowd  walked  after  it  admir- 
ingly, to  see  where  it  was  going.  It  made  straight  for  a  church 
steeple,  after  the  common  but  sacrilegious  fashion  of  all  lightning, 
struck  the  gilded  cross  on  the  topmost  pinnacle,  and  then  im- 
mediately vanished,  like  a  Virgilian  apparition,  into  thin  air. 

A  few  years  ago,  too,  Dr.  Tripe  was  watching  a  very  severe 
thunderstorm,  when  he  saw  a  fire-ball  come  quietly  gliding  up  to 
him,  apparently  rising  from  the  earth  rather  than  falling  towards  it. 
Instead  of  running  away,  like  a  practical  man,  the  intrepid  doctor 
held   his   ground  quietly  and  observed  the  fiery  monster  with 
scientific  nonchalance.     After  continuing  its  course  for  some  time 
in  a  peaceful  and  regular  fashion,  however,  without  attempting  to 
assault  him,  it  finally  darted  off  at  a  tangent  in  another  direction, 
and  turned  apparently  into  forked  lightning.     A  fireball,  noticed 
among  the  Glendowan  Mountains  in  Donegal,  behaved  even  more 
eccentrically,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  Irish  antecedents.    It 
first  skirted  the  earth  in  a  leisurely  way  for  several  hundred  yards 
like  a  cannon-ball ;  then  it  struck  the  ground,  ricochetted,  and 
once  more  bounded  along  for  another  short  spell ;  after  which  it 
disappeared  in  the  boggy  soil,  as  if  it  were  completely  finished  and 
done  for.     But  in  another  moment  it  rose  again,  nothing  daunted, 
with  Celtic  irrepressibility,  several  yards  away,  pursued  its  ghostly 
course  across  a  running  stream  (which  shows,  at  least,  there  could 
have  been  no  witchcraft  in  it),  and  finally  ran  to  earth  for  good 
in  the  opposite  bank,  leaving  a  round  hole  in  the  sloping  peat  at 
the  spot  where  it  buried  itself.     Where  it  first  struck,  it  cut  up 
the  peat  as  if  with  a  knife,  and  made  a  broad  deep  trench  which 
remained  afterwards  as  a  witness  of  its  eccentric  conduct.     If  the 
person  who  observed  it  had  been  of  a  superstitious  turn  of  mind, 
we  should  have  had  here  one  of  the  finest  and  most  terrifying 
ghost  stories  on  the  entire  record,  which  would  have  made  an  ex- 
ceptionally splendid  show  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.     Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  only  a  man 
of  science,  ungifted  with  the  precious  dower  of  poetical  imagination ; 
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so  he  stupidly  called  it  a  remarkable  fireball,  measured  the  ground 
carefully  like  a  common  engineer,  and  sent  an  account  of  the 
phenomenon  to  that  far  more  prosaic  periodical,  the  '  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Meteorological  Society.'  Another  splendid  appari- 
tion thrown  away  recklessly,  for  ever ! 

There  is  a  curious  form  of  electrical  discharge,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  fireball  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  exact  opposite  of  the  thunderbolt,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
always  quite  harmless.  This  is  St.  Elmo's  fire,  a  brush  of  lambent 
light,  which  plays  around  the  masts  of  ships  and  the  tops  of  trees, 
when  clouds  are  low  and  tension  great.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  equiva- 
lent in  nature  of  the  brush  discharge  from  an  electric  machine. 
The  Greeks  and  Komans  looked  upon  this  lambent  display  as  a 
sign  of  the  presence  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  (  fratres  Helense,  lucida 
sidera,'  and  held  that  its  appearance  was  an  omen  of  safety,  as 
everybody  who  has  read  the  *  Lays  of  Ancient  Kome '  must  surely 
remember.  The  modern  name,  St.  Elmo's  fire,  is  itself  a  curiously 
twisted  and  perversely  Christianized  reminiscence  of  the  great 
twin  brethren ;  for  St.  Elmo  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Helena, 
made  masculine  and  canonised  by  the  grateful  sailors.  It  was  as 
Helen's  brothers  that  they  best  knew  the  Dioscuri  in  the  good  old 
days  of  the  upper  empire  ;  and  when  the  new  religion  forbade 
them  any  longer  to  worship  those  vain  heathen  deities,  they 
managed  to  hand  over  the  flames  at  the  masthead  to  an  imaginary 
St.  Elmo,  whose  protection  stood  them  in  just  as  good  stead  as 
that  of  the  original  alternate  immortals. 

Finally,  the  effects  of  lightning  itself  are  sometimes  such  as 
to  produce  upon  the  mind  of  an  impartial  but  unscientific  be- 
holder the  firm  idea  that  a  bodily  thunderbolt  must  necessarily 
have  descended  from  heaven.     In  sand  or  rock,  where  lightning 
has  struck,  it  often  forms  long  hollow  tubes,  known  to  the  calmly 
discriminating  geological  intelligence  as  fulgurites,  and  looking 
for  all  the  world  like  gigantic  drills  such  as  quarrymen  make  for 
putting  in  a  blast.     They  are  produced,  of  course,  by  the  melting 
of  the  rock  under  the  terrific  heat  of  the  electric  spark ;  and  they 
grow  narrower  and  narrower  as  they  descend  till  they  finally  dis- 
appear.    But  to  a  casual  observer,  they  irresistibly  suggest  the 
notion  that  a  material  weapon  has  struck  the  ground,  and  buried 
itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole.     The  summit  of  Little  Ararat, 
that  weather-beaten  and  many-fabled  peak  (where  an  enterprising 
journalist  not  long  ago  discovered  the  remains  of  Noah's  Ark),  has 
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been  riddled  through  and  through  by  frequent  lightnings,  till  the 
rock  is  now  a  mere  honeycombed  mass  of  drills  and  tubes,  like  an 
old  target  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  constant  rifle  practice.  Pieces 
of  the  red  trachyte  from  the  summit,  a  foot  long,  have  been 
brought  to  Europe,  perforated  all  over  with  these  natural  bullet 
marks,  each  of  them  lined  with  black  glass,  due  to  the  fusion  of 
the  rock  by  the  passage  of  the  spark.  Specimens  of  such  thunder- 
drilled  rock  may  be  seen  in  most  geological  museums.  On  some 
which  Humboldt  collected  from  a  peak  in  Mexico,  the  fused  slag 
from  the  wall  of  the  tube  has  overflowed  on  to  the  surrounding 
surface,  thus  conclusively  proving  (if  proof  were  necessary)  that 
the  holes  are  due  to  melting  heat  alone,  and  not  to  the  passage 
of  any  solid  thunderbolt. 

But  it  was  the  introduction  and  general  employment  of 
lightning-rods  that  dealt  a  final  deathblow  to  the  thunderbolt 
theory.  A  lightning-conductor  consists  essentially  of  a  long  piece 
of  metal,  pointed  at  the  end,  whose  business  it  is,  not  so  much  (as 
most  people  imagine)  to  carry  off  the  flash  of  lightning  harmlessly, 
should  it  happen  to  strike  the  house  to  which  the  conductor  is 
attached,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  a  flash  at  all,  by 
gradually  and  gently  drawing  off  the  electricity  as  fast  as  it  gathers, 
before  it  has  had  time  to  collect  in  sufficient  force  for  a  destructive 
discharge.  It  resembles  in  effect  an  overflow  pipe,  which  drains 
off  the  surplus  water  of  a  pond  as  soon  as  it  runs  in,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  inundation,  which 
might  occur  if  the  water  were  allowed  to  collect  in  force  behind  a 
dam  or  embankment.  It  is  a  flood-gate,  not  a  moat :  it  carries 
away  the  electricity  of  the  air  quietly  to  the  ground,  without 
allowing  it  to  gather  in  sufficient  amount  to  produce  a  flash  of 
lightning.  It  might  thus  be  better  called  a  lightning-preventer 
than  a  lightning-conductor :  it  conducts  electricity,  but  it  prevents 
lightning.  At  first,  all  lightning-rods  used  to  be  made  with 
knobs  on  the  top,  and  then  the  electricity  used  to  collect  at  the 
surface  until  the  electric  force  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  spark.  In 
those  happy  days,  you  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  the  lightning 
was  actually  being  drawn  off  from  your  neighbourhood  piecemeal. 
Knobs,  it  was  held,  must  be  the  best  things,  because  you  could 
incontestably  see  the  sparks  striking  them  with  your  own  eyes. 
But  as  time  went  on,  electricians  discovered  that  if  you  fixed  a 
fine  metal  point  to  the  conductor  of  an  electric  machine  it  was 
impossible  to  get  up  any  appreciable  charge,  because  the  electricity 
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kept  always  leaking  out  by  means  of  the  point.  Then  it  was 
seen  that  if  you  made  your  lightning-rods  pointed  at  the  end, 
you  would  be  able  in  the  same  way  to  dissipate  your  electricity 
before  it  ever  had  time  to  come  to  a  head  in  the  shape  of  lightning. 
From  that  moment  the  thunderbolt  was  safely  dead  and  buried. 
It  was  urged,  indeed,  that  the  attempt  thus  to  rob  Heaven 
of  its  thunders  was  wicked  and  impious ;  but  the  common-sense 
of  mankind  refused  to  believe  that  absolute  omnipotence  could 
be  sensibly  defied  by  twenty  yards  of  cylindrical  iron  tubing. 
Thenceforth  the  thunderbolt  ceased  to  exist,  save  in  poetry, 
country  houses,  and  the  most  rural  circles ;  even  the  electric  fluid 
was  generally  relegated  to  the  provincial  press,  where  it  still 
keeps  company  harmoniously  with  caloric,  the  devouring  element, 
nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  and  many  other  like  philosophical 
fossils  :  while  lightning  itself,  shorn  of  its  former  glories,  could 
no  longer  wage  impious  war  against  cathedral  towers,  but  was 
compelled  to  restrict  itself  to  blasting  a  solitary  rider  now  and 
again  in  the  open  fields,  or  drilling  more  holes  in  the  already 
crumbling  summit  of  Mount  Ararat.  Yet  it  will  be  a  thousand 
years  more,  in  all  probability,  before  the  last  thunderbolt  ceases 
to  be  shown  as  a  curiosity  here  and  there  to  marvelling  visitors, 
and  takes  its  proper  place  in  some  village  museum  as  a  belemnite, 
a  meteoric  stone,  or  a  polished  axe  head  of  our  neolithic  ancestors. 
Even  then,  no  doubt,  the  original  bolt  will  still  survive  as  a  re- 
cognised property  in  the  stock-in-trade  of  every  well-equipped 
poet. 
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THE    TALK  OF   THE    TOWN. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 
AUTHOK  OF  'BY  PROXY'  ETC.  ETC. 

CHAPTER    XVIII. 

WHATEVER   HAPPENS,   I   SHALL   LOVE   YOU,   WILLIE.' 

IT  was  not  till  his  visitors 
had  gone  that  their  host 
seemed  to  become  fully  con- 
scious of  the  gravity  of  their 
errand.  While  the  mind  is 
clouded  with  doubt  it  is 
impossible  for  it  to  entertain 
any  emotion  very  acutely, 
but  now  that  the  accusation 
of  the  literary  lawyer  had 
been  shown  to  be  ground- 
less, Mr.  Erin  became  at  once 
alive  to  its  great  wickedness 
and  impertinence. 

'  The  man  must  have 
been  mad — stark,  staring 
mad  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  to 
have  come  here,  and  upon 
the  ground  of  that  trumpery 
deed  of  his  to  have  made 
such  abominable  imputa- 
tions !  I  know  that  Malone 
is  burning  to  see  my  manu- 
scripts, though  he  has  not 
the  honesty  to  confess  it, 

and  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  had  sent  that  fellow  here  as  a  spy.' 

*  Nay,  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wallis  was  no  spy,'  said  Margaret. 

'  Well,  at  all  events,  instead  of  reporting  "  All  is  barren,"  as 

was  hoped,'  continued  the  antiquary,  '  he  will  have  to  speak  of 

"  milk  and  honey."     Upon  my  life,  I  believe  I  could  have  got 

24—5 
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him  to  sign  our  confession  of  faith  if  I  had  only  pressed  it ;  for 
by  nature,  however  warped  by  evil  communications,  he  struck  me 
as  an  honest  man.' 

'  Not  only  honest,  but  kind,  uncle,'  observed  Margaret  gently. 

4  He  was  very  civil  to  you,  I  noticed,'  returned  her  uncle 
grimly.  *  I  am  sure  you  could  have  got  him  to  sign.  What  a 
thorn  it  would  have  been  in  that  scoundrel's  side  if  one  of  his 
lieutenants  could  have  been  seduced  so  far  from  his  allegiance.' 

When  Mr.  Erin  said  '  that  scoundrel '  he  always  meant  Malone. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him — as  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who 
had  married  three  times,  and  was  wont  to  observe,  *  When  I  say 
"  my  wife  "  I  mean  my  first  wife  ' — to  explain  whom  he  meant. 

4 1  don't  blame  Mr.  Wallis  at  all,'  said  Margaret.  *  He  came 
upon  a  disagreeable  errand,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  and  has 
frankly  acknowledged  himself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  The  person  I 
do  feel  indignant  against  is  that  horrid  Mr.  Talbot.' 

* "  The  man  of  letters,"  as  he  called  himself,'  remarked  Mr. 
Erin  contemptuously.  'He  never  even  asked  to  look  at  the 
manuscripts :  I  don't  believe  he  can  read.  What  do  you  think 
of  your  young  friend  now  ? '  he  inquired,  turning  to  William 
Henry. 

4  Well,  sir,  I  think  he  has  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
knows  it.' 

*  You  are  much  too  good-natured,  Willie,'  observed  Margaret 
indignantly.  '  I  am  sure,  Frank,  you  agree  with  me  that  Mr. 
Talbot's  conduct  has  been  most  treacherous  and  malignant.' 

Dennis  had  not  opened  his  lips  since  William  Henry's  re- 
turn ;  he  had  watched  for  it  with  at  least  as  much  anxiety  as 
the  rest,  but  the  refutation  of  what  had  been  alleged  seemed  to 
have  given  him  rather  relief  than  satisfaction.  He  was  too  good 
a  fellow  to  wish  any  disgrace  to  happen  even  to  a  rival ;  but  (as 
Margaret  read  his  behaviour)  he  could  hardly  exult  in  that  rival's 
victory,  which  could  but  result  in  Mr.  Erin's  having  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  young  fellow  than  ever,  and  consequently  in  the 
bettering  of  his  chance  of  gaining  his  cousin's  hand. 

4 Yes,'  said  Dennis  quietly,  'William  Henry  has  made  the 
great  mistake  of  allowing  an  Irishman  of  low  type  to  be  on 
familiar  terms  with  him.  The  men  of  that  nation,  when  they 
are  of  sterling  nature,  are  among  the  best,  as  they  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  most  agreeable,  men  in  the  world;  but  there  are 
a  great  many  counterfeits — men  who,  like  Talbot,  under  the 
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mask  of  bonhomie,  conceal  a  morose  and  malignant  disposition  ; 
they  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  same  class  of  their  fellow-country- 
men who  shoot  men  from  behind  a  hedge.' 

4  Quite  true,'  observed  Mr.  Erin  approvingly.  '  I  have  never 
heard  that  type  of  man — to  which  Malone,  for  one,  belongs — so 
graphically  described.' 

'  I  do  hope,  Willie,  you  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
him,'  said  Margaret,  earnestly. 

'  You  may  depend  upon  it  he  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  me,'  answered  the  young  fellow,  laughing.  *  He  already 
knows  what  I  thought  of  his  verses ;  indeed,  it  was  my  telling 
him  my  honest  opinion  of  them  which  has  so  set  him  against  me  ; 
and  now  he  knows  what  I  think  of  himself.' 

'Well  said,  my  lad,'  said  the  antiquary,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  smiling  with  the  consciousness  of  triumph.  *  One  need  not 
fear  any  malice  when  we  are  conscious  of  no  ill-doing  on  our  own 
part.  My  good  Dennis,  you  look  so  exceedingly  glum  that,  if 
one  didn't  know  you,  one  would  think  that  you  had  not  that  cause 
for  confidence.' 

'  As  regards  what  we  were  just  talking  of,  that  Irish  gentle- 
man,' observed  Dennis,  sententiously,  *  I  have  no  confidence  in 
him  at  all.  There  is  always  reason  to  fear  a  man  who  carries  a 
knife  under  his  waistcoat.' 

'  Pooh,  pooh,  Dennis !  you  take  such  sombre  views  of  every- 
thing.' 

6  At  all  events,'  put  in  Margaret,  gently,  *  Frank  is  not  alarmed 
upon  his  own  account.' 

*  Gad !  that's  true,'  observed  the  antiquary,  drily :  <  he  takes 
care  to  let  us  know  that  these  matters  are  no  concern  of  his.  If 
all  these  wonderful  discoveries  that  have  been  vouchsafed  to  us 
these  last  few  months  should  turn  out  to  be  so  much  wastepaper, 
I  don't  think  he  would  sleep  a  wink  the  worse  for  it.' 

Dennis  coloured  to  his  temples,  but  said  nothing.  Perhaps 
he  was  conscious  of  shortcoming  in  Shakespearean  enthusiasm, 
or  was  aware  that  he  had  not  shown  much  exultation  over  the 
recent  rout  of  the  enemy.  Margaret  thought  he  might  have  said 
a  word  or  two  in  self-defence ;  but  what  she  deemed  to  be  the 
cause  of  his  silence — namely,  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  dis- 
coveries was  distasteful  to  him,  as  being  associated,  as  it  certainly 
was,  with  William  Henry's  success  in  another  matter— was  also 
an  excuse  for  him,  and  she  pitied  him  with  all  her  heart. 
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To  have  defended  him  in  his  presence  to  Mr.  Erin  would,  she 
felt,  have  been  a  cruel  kindness,  since  it  might  have  suggested  a 
feeling  more  tender  than  pity  ;  but  a  certain  remorse — it  was 
almost  an  act  of  penance — compelled  her  to  speak  of  the  matter 
afterwards  to  William  Henry. 

'  My  uncle  is  very  hard  upon  poor  Frank,'  she  said,  '  about 
these  manuscripts.  I  am  sure  that  anything  that  concerns  us  con- 
cerns him,  but  he  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  exactly  as  we  do  in 
the  matter.' 

'  No,  I  suppose  not,'  said  William  Henry. 

'  Well,  of  course  not.  It  is  his  way  to  take  things  more 
philosophically  than  other  people.  I  am  sure  he  looked  pleased 
enough  when  you  confuted  Mr.  Wallis.' 

4  Pleased,  but  surprised,'  returned  the  other,  drily. 

'  Oh,  Willie,  that  is  ungenerous  of  you ! ' 

'  I  am  only  stating  a  fact.  His  face  did  not,  I  admit,  exhibit 
disappointment,  but  it  expressed  extreme  astonishment.  I  don't 
think  as  Mr.  Erin  does  about  these  things,  but  I  think  a  man 
should  stick  to  his  friends,  especially  in  the  presence  of  those  by 
whom  their  honesty  is  called  in  question.  Mr.  Wallis  noticed  it, 
I  promise  you.' 

4  There  was  surely  no  harm  in  Frank  looking  astonished,  even 
if  he  did,'  said  Margaret ;  then  in  a  more  tender  tone,  as  though 
she  had  done  enough  for  friendship,  she  added,  '  I  confess,  how- 
ever, I  was  not  looking  at  him.  I  was  looking  at  you,  Willie. 
How  marvellously  you  kept  command  of  yourself,  even  when 
things  seemed  to  be  at  the  worst.  Now  confess,  dear,  did  you  not 
really  know  that  you  would  find  that  document,  or  something 
like  it,  when  you  went  off  to  the  Temple  ?  ' 

'  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  '  he  inquired  quickly. 

6  Well,  only  because  I  seemed  to  read  it  in  your  face.  Oh, 
Willie,  you  don't  know  what  I  went  through  while  you  were 
away.  For  though,  as  you  often  say,  it  is  no  affair  of  yours  whether 

the  manuscripts  are  genuine,  or  not,  yet '  She  hesitated  ;  she 

evidently  found  it  difficult  to  put  her  thought  into  words. 

'  You  mean  that  the  question  is  one  that,  after  all,  seriously 
affects  us,'  he  put  in  gently. 

'  Well,  yes,  because  you  and  I  are  one.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
presence  of  that  scheming  Mr.  Talbot  which  made  you  look  so, 
but  the  matter  seemed  somehow  to  affect  you  personally.  Your 
own  honour  appeared  to  be  almost  called  in  question.' 
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He  shook  his  head,  but  she  went  on — 

6  And  that  is  why  your  parting  look,  though  you  didn't  look 
at  me,  Willie,  gave  me  courage  to  face  them.  I  felt  that  you 
would  come  back  to  clear  yourself,  and  to  triumph  over  them. 
Of  course  I  did  not  know  how  it  would  be  effected,  but  I  had 
faith — or  perhaps,'  added  the  girl,  dropping  her  voice,  '  it  was  love.' 

6  Yes,  it  was  love,'  said  the  young  man,  fondling  her  hand  in  his 
own  and  speaking  in  the  same  low  tones  while  he  gazed  thought- 
fully before  him.  '  Love  is  better  than  faith,  for  it  endures. 
What  we  no  longer  believe  in  we  despise,  but  what  we  have 
once  loved  we  love  always.' 

There  was  silence  between  them  for  a  little — the  lovers' 
silence,  which  is  more  golden  far  than  that  of  which  philosophy 
speaks  ;  then  he  addressed  her  with  a  lighter  air. 

*  And  were  you  really  pleased,'  he  said,  6  when  I  brought  the 
deed  back  and  made  that  old  curmudgeon  look  so  foolish  ?  ' 

*  Nay,  he  was  no  curmudgeon,  Willie,  and  I  felt  as  much  for 
him  as  I  could  afford  to  feel ;  but  your  bringing  such  good  news 
was  delightful.     It  showed  that  what  others  prize  so  highly,  such 
as  this  man  Hemynge's  signature,  was  for  you  quite  a  common- 
place possession.   It  almost  seemed  that  you  have  only  to  hold  up 
your  finger  and  beckon  to  her,  as  it  were,  and  Good  Luck  comes 
to  you.' 

6  Then  the  good  luck  I  have  had,  and  the  estimation  in  which 
it  has  caused  me  to  be  held  by  others,  makes  you  happy,  Margaret  ? ' 

6  Of  course,  it  makes  me  proud  and  pleased,'  she  answered 
earnestly.  'How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  you  are  "the  talk  of 
the  town  "  ?  But  what  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all  is  to 
see  that  it  has  not  spoilt  you,  Willie ;  that  you  take  it  all  so 
quietly  and  prudently,  which  shows  that  you  deserve  these  gifts 
of  Fortune.' 

*  She  has  more  in  store  for  me  yet,'  he  answered  confidently ; 
'  I  feel  it — I  am  sure  of  it,  Maggie  ! ' 

'  But,  my  dear  Willie,  are  you  not  talked  about  enough 
already,  and  you  but  a  lad  of  seventeen?  You  must  be  a 
glutton,  a  very  glutton,  for  fame.' 

4 1  am,'  he  answered  vehemently,  <  for  fame,  but  not  for 
notoriety  only.  I  wish  to  be  thought  well  of  on  my  own 
account — not  as  the  mere  channel  of  another's  thoughts.  I 
have  stuff  within  me  which  the  world  shall  sooner  or  later 
recognise — I  swear  it ! ' 
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Margaret  looked  at  him  with  amazement.  She  had  hitherto 
had  no  great  opinion  of  his  talents,  as  we  know  ;  but  now  either  his 
enthusiasm  carried  her  away  with  it,  or,  what  was  more  probable 
the  atmosphere  of  love  which  surrounded  him  made  him  appear 
larger  than  of  old.  In  her  mind's  eye  she  already  beheld  him  a 
second  Dryden,  that  monarch  of  letters  of  which  she  had  so  often 
heard  her  uncle  speak. 

'  But  you  will  always  be  the  same  to  me,  Willie  ?  '  she  mur- 
mured timidly. 

Her  humility,  perhaps,  touched  him,  for  at  her  words  he  be- 
came strangely  agitated,  and  his  face  grew  pale  to  the  very  lips. 

'  Nay,'  he  said,  <  I  must  ask  that  of  you.     Whatever  happens 
will  you  never  cease  to  love  me  ? ' 

6  Whatever  happens,  Willie,'  she  answered  softly,  c  I  shall  love 
you  more  and  more.' 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANOTHER     DISCOVERY. 

WHEN  folks  are  not  in  accord,  and  especially  if  there  is  fear 
on  one  side,  communication  of  all  kinds  is  difficult  enough,  but 
personal  companionship  is  well-nigh  unendurable.  Often  and 
often  in  evenings  not  so  long  ago  William  Henry  had  hesitated 
to  come  in  on  his  father's  very  doorstep,  and  turned  away  into 
the  wet  and  wind-swept  streets,  rather  than  thrust  his  unwelcome 
companionship  upon  him.  Not  seldom,  in  the  days  between  the 
death  of  his  wife  and  Margaret's  coming  to  Norfolk  Street,  Mr. 
Erin  had  left  the  supper  table  without  a  word,  and  sought  his 
own  chamber  an  hour  before  his  time,  rather  than  endure  the 
sight  of  the  boy  whose  very  existence  was  a  reproach  to  him,  who 
had  had  the  ill  taste  to  survive  his  own  beloved  child,  and  who 
had  not  a  pleasure  or  pursuit  in  common  with  him.  Now,  how- 
ever, all  this  was  changed ;  and  nothing  was  more  significant  of 
the  alteration  in  the  old  man's  feelings  towards  William  Henry 
than  the  satisfaction  he  took  in  his  society.  So  close  an  attach- 
ment the  young  man  might  well  have  dispensed  with,  since  it  kept 
him  sometimes  from  his  Margaret ;  but  he  nevertheless  was  far 
from  discouraging  it,  since  he  knew  that  such  familiarity  tended 
in  the  end  to  ensure  her  to  him. 

It  was  the  antiquary's  whim — or  perhaps   he  thought  that 
association   of  ideas   might   help   to   incline   the   young  man's 
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heart  towards  him— to  read  at  night  Shakespeare's  plays  with 
him,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do  when  William  Henry  was  yet 
a  child  and  no  coldness  had  as  yet  sprung  up  between  them. 
At  times  the  young  fellow's  attention  would  flag  a  little;  his 
thoughts  would  fly  after  his  heart,  which  was  upstairs  in  Margaret's 
keeping ;  but  as  a  rule  he  shared,  or  seemed  to  share,  the  old 
man's  enthusiasm.  His  comments  and  suggestions  on  the  text 
were  always  received  with  a  respect  which,  considering  what  would 
have  been  their  fate  had  they  been  hazarded  six  months  ago, 
was  almost  ludicrous.  Such  illogical  changes  in  personal  estimation 
are  not  unexampled ;  even  in  modern  times  there  have  been 
instances  where  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  the  un- 
expected succession  to  a  title,  have  invested  their  astonished 
possessors  with  attributes  in  no  way  connected  with  either  rank 
or  riches ;  in  the  present  case  the  admiration  expressed  was,  how- 
ever, remarkable,  because  the  very  qualities  of  literary  judgment 
and  the  like,  which  were  now  acknowledged,  had  been  of  old  con- 
temptuously ignored.  William  Henry,  who  had  never  himself 
ignored  them,  was  content  to  find  them  recognised  at  last  by 
whatever  means,  and  exchanged  his  views  upon  the  character 
of  Hamlet  with  the  antiquary  with  cheerful  confidence  and  upon 
equal  terms. 

One  night  they  were  reading  '  Lear '  together,  and  had  come 
to  those  lines  wherein  the  Duke  offers  Kent  half  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.  To  this  Kent  replies— 

I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go  : 

My  master  calls  me  ;  I  must  not  say  '  No.' 

*  Do  you  not  think,  sir,'  observed  William  Henry,  <  that  such 
a  couplet  is  somewhat  inappropriate. to  the  occasion? ' 

*  How  so  ?  '  inquired  the  antiquary.     It  was  noteworthy  that 
he  took  the  objection  with  such  mildness.     The  notion  of  any- 
thing in  Shakespeare  being  inappropriate  was  like  suggesting  to 
a  fire-worshipper  that  there  were  spots  on  the  sun. 

6  Well,  sir,  it  strikes  me  as  somewhat  too  brief  and  trivial, 
considering  the  subject  on  which  he  speaks.  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  this  by  way  of  an  emendation  ? '  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  slip  of  paper  on  which  the  following  lines  were  written 
in  his  own  handwriting  : — 

Thanks,  sir  ;  but  I  go  to  that  unknown  land 
That  chains  each  pilgrim  fast  within  its  soil, 
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By  living  men  most  shunned,  most  dreaded. 
Still  my  good  master  this  same  journey  took  : 
He  calls  me ;  I  am  content  and  straight  obey. 
Then  farewell,  world ;  the  busy  scene  is  done  : 
Kent  lived  most  true ;  Kent  died  most  like  a  man. 

The  antiquary's  face  was  a  study.  A  few  months  ago  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anything  from  William  Henry's  pen  would  have 
obtained  so  much  as  patient  consideration.  Of  his  son's  genius 
Mr.  Erin  had  always  thought  very  little ;  he  esteemed  him  indeed 
no  more  worthy  of  the  title  of  man  of  letters  than  his  friend  Mr. 
Talbot  himself;  but  his  productions  were  now  on  a  very  different 
plane.  They  demanded  his  best  attention  and  such  admiration 
as  it  was  possible  to  give. 

'  Still  my  good  master  this  same  journey  took : 
He  calls  me ;  I  am  content  and  straight  obey,' 

he   murmured.     'That   is    harmonious   and  natural;    a   certain 
simplicity  pervades  it :  yes,  my  lad,  that  is  creditable.' 

' 1  venture  to  think,'  said  the  young  man  deferentially,  '  that 
the  opening  lines — 

Thanks,  sir ;  but  I  go  to  that  unknown  land,  &c. — 

are  not  devoid  of  merit.' 

6  Devoid  ?  No,  certainly  not  devoid.  Courteous  in  expression 
and — urn — to  the  point,  but  somewhat  modern  in  tone.' 

Without  speaking,  but  with  a  smile  full  of  significance,  the 
young  man  produced  a  roll  of  paper  and  laid  it  before  his  com- 
panion. 

1  Great  heavens  !  what  is  this  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Erin,  straight- 
ening out  the  manuscript  with  trembling  fingers,  while  he  de- 
voured it  with  his  eyes. 

<  It  is  something  that  you  hoped  to  find  at  Stratford— at 
Clapton  House,'  returned  William  Henry,  quietly.  <  How  often 
have  you  told  me  that  some  manuscripts  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
must  needs  be  in  existence  somewhere  !  You  were  right ;  this  is 
the  original,  or  at  all  events  a  very  early  manuscript,  of  "  Lear." ' 

4  "Lear"?  Shakespeare's  "Lear"?  My  dear  Samuel,  you 
take  my  breath  away.  And  yet  the  handwriting  seems  incontest- 
able ;  and  here  is  the  jug  watermark,  a  clear  proof  at  least  of  its 
antiquity.  You  have  read  it,  of  course :  does  it  differ  from  the 
quartos  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  materially.' 

'Thank  Heaven!— I   mean,   how    extraordinary!     One    can 
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hardly,  indeed,  wish  a  line  of  Shakespeare's  to  differ  from  what  is 
already  engraven  in  our  hearts ;  but  still  to  get  his  first  thoughts  I 
Truly  a  rapturous  day  ! ' 

4 1  rather  think,  sir,'  said  William  Henry,  '  that  after  investi- 
gation you  will  acknowledge  that  these  were  not  only  his  first 
thoughts  but  his  best  thoughts.  There  is  a  polish  on  the  gem 
that  has  heretofore  been  lacking.  The  manuscript  will,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  prove  Shakespeare  to  have  been  a  more  finished 
writer  than  has  been  hitherto  imagined.  There  are  many  new 
readings,  but  once  again  to  refer  to  that  speech  of  Kent's :  you 
admired  it  in  its  modern  form,  into  which  I  purposely  cast  it, 
confident  that  its  merits  would  not  escape  you  even  in  that  guise ; 
but  in  its  proper  and  antique  dress  just  be  so  good  as  to  reperuse 
it ;  perhaps  you  will  give  it  voice,  the  advantage  of  a  trained 
utterance.' 

Thus  advised,  Mr.  Erin,  nothing  loth,  repeated  the  lines  aloud — 

Thanks,  Sir ;  butte  I  goe  toe  thatte  unknowne  land 
That  chaynes  each  Pilgrime  faste  within  its  soyle. 

He  read  sonorously  and  with  a  somewhat  pompous  air,  but  effec- 
tively ;  the  dignity  of  the  subject  sustained  him ;  moreover,  the 
sight  of  the  old  spelling  and  quaint  calligraphy  stirred  him  as 
the  clang  of  the  trumpet  moves  the  war-horse  to  exhibit  his  best 
paces. 

4  It  is  certainly  very  fine,'  was  his  verdict  upon  his  own  per- 
formance. 'Who  does  not  pronounce  that  speech  replete  with 
pathos  and  energy  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  poetical  taste.' 

'  But  as  an  emendation  on  the  received  version,'  persisted 
William  Henry — 

'  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go — 

will  you  not  admit  that  it  compares  favourably  with  that  ? ' 

'I  consider  it,  my  dear  Samuel,'  was  the  solemn  reply,  'a 
decided  improvement.' 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  conviction,  which  admitted  of  no  ques- 
tion ;  sudden  as  his  conversion  was  (for  in  praising  what  in  fact 
he  had  believed  to  be  his  son's  composition  he  had  gone  to  the 
extreme  limit  that  his  conscience  would  permit),  it  was  perfectly 
genuine. 

There  are  only  a  very  few  people  in  the  world  who  form  an 
independent  judgment  on  anything  upon  its  intrinsic  merits. 
Most  of  us  are  the  slaves  of  authority,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be 
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authority  in  matters  of  opinion.  In  letters  men  are  almost 
as  much  victims  to  a  name  as  in  art.  The  scholar  blind  to  the 
beauties  of  a  modern  poem  can  perceive  them  in  an  ancient  one 
even  where  they  do  not  exist.  He  cannot  be  persuaded  that 
J^schylus  was  capable  of  writing  a  dull  play ;  the  antiquary 
prefers  a  torso  of  two  thousand  years  old  to  a  full-length  figure 
by  Canova.  This  may  not  be  good  sense,  but  it  is  human  nature. 

*  I  need  not  ask  you,'  continued  Mr.  Erin  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  gazed  at  the  manuscript  like  Cortez,  on  his  peak,  at 
the  Pacific,  '  whether  this  precious  document  came  from  the  same 
treasure  house  as  the  rest  ?  ' 

6  Yes,  sir ;  it  almost  seems  as  if  there  were  no  end  to  them. 
I  have  not  yet  explored  half  the  curious  papers  on  which  my 
patron  seems  to  set  so  little  store.' 

The  antiquary's  eyes  sparkled  under  his  shaggy  brows ;  if  the 
young  man  had  read  his  very  heart  he  could  not  have  replied 
to  its  secret  thoughts  more  pertinently.  An  hour  before  he  had 
hardly  dreamt  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prize,  but,  now  that  it 
had  been  found,  it  at  once  began  to  suggest  the  most  magnificent 
possibilities.  This  was  the  first,  but  why  should  it  be  the  last  ? 
If  the  manuscript  of  the  *  Lear '  had  survived  all  the  accidents  of 
time  and  chance,  why  not  that  of  the  '  Hamlet '  also — the 
'  Hamlet,'  with  its  ambiguous  utterances,  so  differently  rendered 
by  the  Shakespearean  oracles,  and  which  stood  so  much  in  need 
of  an  authoritative  exponent  ? 

When  a  man  (for  no  merit  of  his  own  beyond  a  little  bribery 
at  elections)  is  made  a  baronet,  he  is  not  so  enraptured  but  that 
he  beholds  in  the  perspective  a  peerage,  and  even  dreams  that 
upon  a  somewhat  ampler  waistcoat  (but  still  his  own)  may  one 
day  repose  the  broad  riband  of  the  Garter. 

4  What  is  very  remarkable  in  the  present  manuscript,'  continued 
William  Henry,  '  is  that  it  is  free  from  that  ribaldry  which  but 
too  often  disfigures  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.' 

<  The  taste  of  the  time  was  somewhat  coarse,'  observed  Mr. 
Erin.     It  was  almost  incredible  even  to  himself,  but  he  felt  that 
his  tone  was  deprecatory :  he  was  actually  making  apologies  for 
the  Bard  of  Avon  to  this  young  gentleman  of  seventeen. 

<  Nevertheless  I  cannot  believe  that  Shakespeare  pandered  to 
it,'  observed  William  Henry  gravely.     *  These  things  are  in  my 
opinion  introduced  by  the  players  of  the  period,  and  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  stage  copies  of  the  plays  from  which  they  were 
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literally  printed  ;  and  thus  the  ear  of  England  has  been  abused. 
If  the  discovery  of  this  manuscript  should  clear  Shakespeare's 
memory  from  these  ignoble  stains,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  national 
congratulation.' 

<  Very  true,'  assented  Mr.  Erin.  He  felt  that  the  remark  was 
insufficient,  wanting  in  enthusiasm,  and  altogether  upon  a  lower 
level  than  the  other's  arguments ;  but  the  fact  was  his  mind  was 
dwelling  upon  more  personal  considerations.  He  was  reflecting 
upon  his  own  high  position  as  the  proprietor  of  this  unique 
treasure  and  on  what  Malone  would  say  now. 

These  reflections,  while  they  filled  him  with  self-complacency, 
made  him  set  a  higher  value  upon  William  Henry  than  ever;  for, 
like  the  magician  in  the  Arabian  story,  he  could  do  nothing 
without  his  Aladdheen  to  help  him. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

A   TRUE   LOVER. 

IF  Mr.  Erin  imagined  that  what  Malone  would  say  now — i.e.  after 
the  discovery  of  the  4  Lear '  manuscript — must  needs  be  in  the  way 
of  apology  and  penitence,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  So 
far  from  the  circumstance  carrying  conviction  to  the  soul  of  that 
commentator,  and  making  him  remorseful  for  his  past  transgres- 
sions, it  seemed  to  incite  him  to  the  greater  insolence,  just  as  (so 
Mr.  Erin  expressed  it)  the  discovery  of  a  new  rubric  might  have  in- 
cited the  Devil  not  only  against  it,  but  against  the  old  ones.  He 
reiterated  all  his  old  objections  and  fortified  them  with  new  ones  ; 
he  refused  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  Hemynge  note  of  hand, 
which  had  satisfied  his  friend  and  ally  Mr.  Wallis ;  he  repeated 
his  horrid  suggestions  that  the  Shakespeare  lock  was  a  girl's  ring- 
let, and,  in  a  word,  '  raged '  like  the  heathen.  Having  declined 
to  look  at  the  ( Lear '  upon  the  ground  of  *  life  being  too  short  for 
the  examination  of  such  trash,'  he  pronounced  it  to  be  *  plain 
and  palpable  forgery.'  *  Three  words, '  he  said,  <  would  suffice  for 
the  matter,'  and  published  '  An  Inquiry  into  Certain  Papers  At- 
tributed to  Shakespeare,'  extending  to  four  hundred  pages  quarto. 
Whereto  Mr.  Erin  responded  at  equal  length  with  '  a  studious 
avoidance  of  the  personality  which  Mr.  Malone  had  imported  into 
the  controversy,'  but  at  the  same  time  taking  the  liberty  to  observe 
that  in  acting  his  various  parts  on  the  stage  of  life  Fortune  had 
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denied  that  gentleman  every  quality  essential  to  each,  inasmuch  as 
he  was  a  critic  without  taste,  a  poet  without  imagination,  a  scholar 
without  learning,  a  wit  without  humour,  an  antiquary  without  the 
least  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  a  man  of  gallantry,  in  his  dotage. 
This  was  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood  ;  but,  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  two  antagonists,  it  was  taken  up  by  scores  on  each  side : 
it  was  no  longer  4  a  gentle  passage  of  arms,'  as  the  combat  a 
outrance  used  to  be  euphoniously  called,  but  a  melee.  Only  the 
ancient  rules  of  a  fair  fight  were  utterly  disregarded ;  both  parties 
went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  and  hit  one  another  anywhere  and 
with  anything.  One  would  have  almost  imagined  that  instead  of 
a  disagreement  amongst  scholars  it  had  been  a  theological  con- 
troversy. 

To  the  statement  that  no  one  who  was  not  a  fool  or  a  knave 
believed  in  the  Shakespearean  manuscripts,  Mr.  Samuel  Erin, 
scorning  to  make  any  particular  rejoinder,  replied  by  simply 
publishing  a  list  of  those  who  had  appended  their  names  to  his 
certificate.  To  this  he  added  a  footnote  stating  the  opinion 
which  Dr.  Parr  had  expressed  concerning  the  Confession — namely, 
that  there  were  many  beautiful  things  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  all  inferior  to  it,  which  produced  a  vehement  dis- 
avowal from  that  hot-tempered  cleric  ;  he  mentioned  that  he  had 
never  stated  anything  so  foolish,  and  that  the  words  in  question 
had  been  used  by  Dr.  Wharton,  an  observation  which  caused 
some  coolness  between  the  two  learned  divines. 

To  say  that  William  Henry,  the  football  between  these  two 
opposing  parties,  enjoyed  it,  would  be  an  exaggeration  ;  he  liked 
being  in  the  air — and  indeed  he  was  lauded  by  many  persons  to 
the  very  skies — but  did  not  so  much  relish  the  being  knocked  and 
trodden  under  foot  below. 

As  a  popular  poet  once  remarked  of  the  reviewers,  '  I  like 
their  eulogies  well  enough,  but  d — n  their  criticisms,'  so  the 
young  man  would  have  preferred  his  notoriety  to  have  been 
without  this  alloy  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  pleased  him  vastly. 

Margaret  was  almost  angry  with  him  for  taking  men's  hard 
words  so  coolly,  but  comforted  herself  by  reflecting  that  her  Willie 
must  have  a  heavenly  temper. 

6  As  for  me,'  she  would  say,  '  I  could  scratch  their  eyes  out. 
It  drives  me  wild  to  listen  to  what  uncle  sometimes  reads  aloud 
out  of  their  horrid  pamphlets.' 

To  which  the  young  fellow  would  gallantly  reply,  *  To  have 
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such  a  partisan  who  would  not  compound  for  fifty  such  detractors  ? 
And,  after  all,  these  good  people  have  a  right  to  their  own  opinions, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  they  express  them  with  some  im- 
temperance.  I  have  given  them  the  "  Lear  "  manuscript,  but  I 
cannot  give  them  the  taste  and  poetic  feeling  necessary  to  appre- 
ciate it.' 

What  of  course  had  wounded  Margaret  was  not  their  anta- 
gonistic criticism,  nor  even  their  supercilious  contempt,  but  the 
accusations  they  had  not  scrupled  to  make  against  William  Henry's 
good  faith.  One  does  not  talk  of  the  'poetic  feeling '  of  a  hostile 
jury.  But  love  has  as  many  causes  of  admiration  as  Burton  in  his 
'  Anatomy '  finds  for  melancholy  ;  and  the  young  fellow's  very  care- 
lessness about  these  charges  was,  in  Margaret's  eyes,  a  feather  in 
his  cap,  and  proved,  for  one  thing,  their  absolute  want  of  foundation. 
If  she  did  not  understand  all  the  niceties  of  the  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  'Lear'  manuscript  and  the  'Lear'  as  it  was  printed 
in  her  uncle's  quarto  edition  of  the  play,  it  was  not  for  want  of 
instruction.  There  was  little  else  talked  of  in  Norfolk  Street, 
which  was  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  the  visits  of 
Frank  Dennis  still  more  rare.  It  was  clear  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  Shakespearean  discoveries  was  distasteful  to  him ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  did  not  even  affect  that  interest  in 
them  which  good  breeding,  and  indeed  good  nature,  would  have 
seemed  to  suggest.  As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  old  and 
new  readings,  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Erin  maintained,  of  the  accepted 
and  the  original  text,  he  had  no  opinion  to  offer  one  way  or  the 
other.  '  I  am  no  critic,'  he  would  say ;  '  so  that  while  my  differing 
from  you  might  give  you  some  annoyance  my  agreement  with 
you  could  afford  you  no  satisfaction ' — a  remark  that  did  not  by 
any  means  content  the  antiquary. 

When  one's  friends  have  no  opinions  of  their  own  it  cannot 
surely  hurt  them  to  adopt  our  opinions,  and  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  they  should  do  so.  It  was  quite  a  comfort  (because  not 
wholly  looked  for)  to  find  that  when  pushed  home  on  a  subject 
within  his  own  judgment  Mr.  Dennis's  heart  in  these  matters  was 
at  least  in  the  right  place.  Thus,  when  referring  one  day  to  the 
onslaughts  of  his  opponents,  Mr.  Erin  instanced  as  an  example  of 
their  microscopic  depravity  a  certain  objection  that  had  been 
made  to  the  Hemynge's  note  of  hand.  '  You  know,  of  course,  my 
good  fellow,  how  it  has  been  proved  beyond  all  dispute  that  there 
were  two  John  Hemynges.' 
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*  I  was  here  when  Mr.  Albany  Wallis  came  and  the  other  deed 
was  found,'  was  the  young  man's  reply. 

6  Tut !  tut !  why,  that  of  course  ;  but,  dear  me,  how  behind- 
hand you  are.  One  would  really  have  thought  as  an  old  friend, 
however  little  interest  you  take  in  these  matters  for  their  own 
sake,  that  you  would  have  kept  abreast  with  us  so  far.  Why,  this 
receipt  here  has  been  found  since  then,  with  a  memorandum  in 
the  bard's  own  hand,  "  Receipt  forre  moneyes  givenne  me  bye  the 
talle  Hemynge  onne  accounte  o'  the  Curtain  Theatre" ' 

6 1  did  not  happen  to  have  heard  of  it,'  said  Dennis,  regard- 
ing the  new.-found  treasure,  if  not  with  indifference,  certainly 
with  some  lack  of  rapture. 

<  Well,  now  you  see  it,'  continued  Mr.  Erin  with  irritation.  <  Ot 
course  it  disposes  of  all  doubt  in  that  direction.     But  now,  forsooth, 
the  note  of  hand  is  objected  to  upon  the  ground  of  its  seals.' 

« Grood  heavens  ! '  ejaculated  Dennis,  and  this  time  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  really  moved. 

<  No  wonder  you  are  indignant.     I  now  remember  that  I  drew 
your  particular  attention  to  the  document  in  question.    Well,  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  their  accusation  has    shrunk  to  the  puny 
charge  that  a  note  of  hand,  even  in  Shakespeare's  time,  would 
not  have  had  seals  appended  to  it.    Is  it  not  amazing  that  human 
nature  can  stoop  to  such  detraction  ?     If  it  had  been  Malone — a 
mere  reptile — who  makes  a  point  of  the  Globe  being  a  theatre 
instead  of  a  playhouse — but  this   is    some  lawyer,  it  seems,  a 
child  of  the  Devil,  I'll  warrant,  like  the  rest  of  his  craft.' 

Considering  that  William  Henry,  now  Mr.  Erin's  'dear 
Samuel,'  had  been  articled  to  a  conveyancer  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  lawyer  himself  when  full  grown,  this  was  a  somewhat 
sweeping  as  well  as  severe  remark ;  but,  carried  away  by  the  tor- 
rent of  his  wrath,  the  speaker  was  wholly  unconscious  of  this 
little  inconsistency. 

6  As  if  every  one  did  not  know,'  he  continued — '  not  to  mention 
the  fact  that  in  Malone's  own  prolegomena  the  Curtain  Theatre 
is  so  called  in  Stackwood's  sermon,  A.D.  1578 — that  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan times  every  one  not  only  spelt  as  he  liked,  and  differently 
at  different  times,  but  appended  seals  to  their  documents,  or  did 
without  them,  as  opportunity  served.  Is  it  not  even  probable 
that  Hemynge,  being  a  player  and  knowing  little  of  business,  may 
have  been  particularly  solicitous  of  every  form  of  law  being 
observed,  however  superfluous,  and  in  even  so  small  a  matter  ?  Is 
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it  not  in  accordance,  I  ask,  with  what  we  know  of  human  nature 
that  it  should  be  so  ?  ' 

It  was  clear  that  this  was  no  extempore  speech,  nor  even  a 
discourse  the  claims  of  which  could  be  satisfied  by  pen  and  ink, 
but  one  very  evidently  intended  to  be  printed.  Its  deliverance 
gave  Frank  Dennis  time  to  recover  from  a  certain  dismay  into 
which  Mr.  Erin's  communication  had  thrown  him. 

'  Just  so,'  he  said  ;  <  you  are  right,  no  doubt.  The  objection  as 
to  its  being  contrary  to  custom  to  append  seals  seems  frivolous 
enough.' 

'  And  the  ground  has  been  cut  away  from  the  first,  you  see, 
in  all  other  directions,'  exclaimed  the  antiquary  triumphantly. 
6  Margaret,'  he  continued  in  high  good  humour,  as  his  niece 
entered  the  room,  '  permit  me  to  introduce  to  you  a  convert. 
Mr.  Frank  Dennis  has  been  hitherto  little  better  than  a  sceptic, 
but  the  light  of  truth  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him  through 
crannies.  He  has  been  moved  to  confess  that  the  note  of  hand  at 
least  is  genuine.  I  have  a  letter  to  write  before  the  post  goes  out,  so 
will  leave  him  in  your  hands  to  continue  the  work  of  conversion.' 

The  door  closed  behind  him  before  Frank  Dennis,  always  slow  of 
speech,  could  form  his  reply ;  but  he  gave  Margaret  the  benefit  of  it. 

4 1  never  told  your  uncle,'  he  said  in  a  grave,  pained  voice, 
6  that  I  believed  the  note  of  hand  to  be  genuine.' 

'  What  does  it  matter  ?  '  exclaimed  Margaret,  reproachfully.  <  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  these  miserable  disagreements  distress  me ; 
of  themselves,  indeed,  they  are  of  no  consequence,  but  they  irri- 
tate my  uncle,  and  have  a  still  worse  effect,  Frank,  upon  you.  I 
can  ascribe  it  to  no  other  cause,  indeed,  that  you  have  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  visit  us.' 

This  was  not  quite  true ;  moreover,  it  was  a  dangerous  asser- 
tion to  make,  likely  to  draw  upon  her  the  very  reproach  she 
had  always  feared,  and  which  she  felt  was  not  undeserved.  She 
trembled  lest  he  should  reply,  '  No,  that  was  not  the  reason  ;  it 
is  because  you  have  preferred  William  Henry's  love  to  mine.' 

It  was  to  her  relief,  therefore,  though  also  to  her  great  sur- 
prise, that  he  answered  in  his  habitual  quiet  tone,  4  Perhaps  it  is, 
Margaret.' 

She  did  not  believe  it  was,  and  was  convinced  that  in  saying 
so  he  had  laid  a  burthen  upon  his  conscience  for  her  sake.  His 
nature,  she  well  knew,  was  so  honest  and  simple  that  it  shrank 
from  even  an  evasion  of  the  truth,  and  the  very  fact  of  his  having 
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thus  evaded  it  to  spare  her  showed  her  the  depth  of  his  affection. 
If  he,  then,  still  loved  her,  was  it  not  cruel,  she  reflected,  to  ask 
him  to  her  home  to  witness  her  happiness  with  another  ?  She 
would  miss  his  company,  for  that  was  always  pleasant  to  her  as 
that  of  a  tender  and  faithful  friend  ;  but  was  it  not  selfish  of  her 
to  invite  it  ?  It  was  obvious  that  he  came  unwillingly,  and  only 
in  obedience  to  her  behest.  If  she  ceased  to  importune  him  he 
would  certainly  cease  to  come,  but  she  would  not  lose  his  friend- 
ship. When — that  is,  if — Willie  and  she  were  married,  it  would 
be  different  with  him  ;  he  would  then  come  and  see  them  as  the 
friend  of  both. 

6  Of  course  it's  very  unfortunate,'  she  stammered,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  'but  since  my  uncle  is  so  thin-skinned 
about  these  manuscripts,  and  you,  as  he  says,  are  so  dreadfully 
sceptical,  it  would  perhaps  be  better — until  the  whole  affair  has 
subsided ^ 

She  looked  up  for  a  moment  in  her  embarrassment  of  speech 
and  met  Frank's  face  ;  it  was  gazing  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
pain  and  pity  and  patience  which  she  did  not  understand  and 
which  increased  her  perplexity. 

*  Yes,  Margaret,  you  are  right,'  he  said :  ' 1  am  better  away 
from  here  for  the  present.     My  coming  can  do  no  good,  and,  as 
you  have  surmised,  it  gives  me  pain.' 

At  this  the  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  but  he  went  on  in  the 
same  quiet,  resolute  tone,  as  though  he  had  made  no  reference  to 
his  love  for  her  at  all. 

*  When  one  cannot  say  what  one  will,  even  when  nature  dic- 
tates it,  it  is  clear  that  one  is  in  a  false  position.     I  shall  not  come 
to  Norfolk  Street  any  more.' 

<  But  you  are  not  going  away — I  mean  from  your  home  ?  ' 
exclaimed  the  girl,  alarmed  by  an  expression  in  his  face  which 
seemed  to  forebode  some  worse  thing  than  his  words  implied. 

'  No,  Margaret ;  I  shall  be  at  home,  where  a  word  from  you 
will  find  me  at  your  service  always — always' 

He  spoke  with  such  a  tender  stress  upon  the  word  that  she 
felt  a  great  remorse  for  what  she  had  done  to  him,  though  indeed 
it  had  been  no  fault  of  hers.  It  is  impossible,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  society  at  least,  that  a  young  woman  should  make 
two  young  men  happy  at  once  :  one  of  them  must  go  to  the  wall. 
Perhaps  if  this  one  had  put  himself  forward  instead  of  the  other 
matters  might  have  been  otherwise  ;  the  peach  falls  to  the  hand 
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that  is  readiest.  There  are  men  that  never  win  the  woman  they 
love  till  she  becomes  a  widow  ;  for  my  part,  in  the  meantime — but 
I  am  writing  of  Frank  Dennis.  He  was  of  a  patient  disposition, 


and  had  a  very 
moderate  opinion 
of  himself.  And 
yet  his  love  for 
Margaret  was 
great,  and  so  gen- 
uine that  he  could 
have  been  content 
to  see  her  happy 
with  another  man. 
Why  he  was  not 
now  content  was 
because  he  did 
not  think  she 
would  be  happy, 
but  he  did  not  tell 
her  so,  for,  though 
honesty  might 
suggest  his  doing 
so,  honour  forbade 
him.  There  is  an 
honour  quite  different  from  that  of  the  fanfaronnading  sort,  one 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  running  a  fellow-creature  through 
VOL.  m. — NO.  17,  N.  s.  25 
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for  a  hasty  word,  or  with  ruining  some  one  else  to  pay  our  card 
debts— a  delicate,  scrupulous  sense  of  what  is  becoming  even  in 
our  relations  with  our  enemies,  a  flower  of  a  modest  colour  which 
grows  in  the  shade.  This  was  the  sort  of  honour  that  Frank 
Dennis  possessed,  and  which  prompted  him  now  to  keep  silence, 
when  he  might  have  said  something  which  would  have  been 
much  to  his  own  advantage. 

'  Grood-bye,  Margaret,'  was  all  he  said,  as  he  took  her  hand  in 
his.  He  would,  if  he  could,  have  even  eliminated  a  certain  ten- 
derness from  his  tone,  because  he  knew  it  gave  her  pain  ;  but  he 
could  not  so  utterly  conquer  nature. 

'  Good-bye,  Frank,'  was  all  she  said  in  reply,  or  dared  to  say. 

She  was  thinking  of  him  and  not  of  herself  at  all.  It  was 
pity  for  him  which  made  her  voice  falter  and  her  soul  quail  within 
her,  lest  at  that  supreme  moment  he  should  have  demanded  from 
her,  once  for  all,  another  sort  of  dismissal. 

As  to  love,  her  heart  was  loyal  to  her  Willie  ;  and  yet,  though 
she  would  not  have  confessed  it  even  to  herself,  she  had  a  secret 
sense  as  the  door  closed  upon  this  other  one  that  she  had  burned 
her  boats. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

A   TIFF. 

WHEN  one  is  not  en  rapport  with  one's  friends  about  any  par- 
ticular subject,  in  which  for  the  time  they  are  interested,  it  is  better 
to  leave  them,  for  it  is  certain  they  would  rather  have  our  room 
than  our  company.  If  you  happen  to  be  at  Bullock  Smithy, 
for  example,  during  a  contested  election,  when  your  host  at  the 
Hall  and  all  his  family  are  looking  forward  to  the  regeneration  of 
the  species — conditional  upon  the  return  of  Mr.  Brown — and  you 
don't  much  care  about  it  yourself  (or  even  doubt  of  its  being 
accomplished  that  way),  you  had  better  for  the  present  leave  the 
Hall  and  revisit  it  under  less  exciting  circumstances.  They  will 
politely  lament  your  departure,  but  privately  be  very  glad  to  get 
rid  of  you.  You  may  be  (you  are)  &  charming  person,  but  just 
now  you  are  a  little  in  the  way.  They  resent  your  presence  as 
spirit-rappers  resent  that  of  '  the  sceptic,'  as  they  call  every  one 
endowecj  with  reason  and  common-sense.  The  common  harmony  is 
disturbed  by  it  as  by  a  false  note. 
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Thus  it  happened  that  the  withdrawal  of  Frank  Dennis  from 
his  friends  in  Norfolk  Street  was  upon  the  whole  a  relief  to  them. 
They  could  talk  unreservedly  among  themselves  of  the  subject 
that  lay  next  their  hearts,  and  which  was  really  assuming  great 
importance  for  all  of  them. 

If  the  mere  amount  of  the  Shakespearean  manuscripts  could 
have  assured,  as  it  undoubtedly  made  more  probable,  their  authen- 
ticity, the  voice  of  detraction  ought  to  have  been  silenced ;  for  there 
was  some  new  discovery  made  in  that  wonderful  treasure  cham- 
ber of  the  Temple  almost  every  day.  Contracts  and  mortgages, 
theatrical  disbursements,  miscellaneous  letters,  deeds  of  gift,  all 
immediately  relating  to  Shakespeare,  if  not  in  his  very  hand, 
were  constantly  being  found.  Records  which  a  few  months  ago 
would  have  rilled  Mr.  Erin's  heart  with  rapture  were  now,  indeed, 
welcomed  by  him,  but  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  'The 
gentleman  of  considerable  property  in  the  Temple,'  as  the 
antiquary  had  been  wont  to  vaguely  term  him,  had  now  grown  as 
familiar  to  him  as  though  he  had  had  a  name  as  well  as  a  local 
habitation. 

6  Well,  what  news  from  our  friend  to-day,  Samuel  ? '  was  the 
cheery  question  he  would  address  to  his  son  on  his  return  home 
every  evening,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  there  was  no  news. . 

Mr.  Erin  indeed  had  cause  to  be  grateful  to  this  unknown 
person,  since  he  had  (though  not  without  reluctance)  given  per- 
'  mission  for  the  publication  of  the  papers,  which  had  accordingly 
been  advertised  to  appear  in  a  handsome  quarto  at  two  guinea-s. 
They  included  all  the  documents, the  'Lear '(of  which  unfortunately 
three  leaves  were  missing)  and  a  few  pages  of  <  Hamlet.'  These 
last  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the  accepted  text,  a  circum- 
stance which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  enemy,  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  aver  that  the  forger,  whoever  he  was,  had  found  *  Hamlet ' 
too  difficult  a  nut  to  crack. 

The  best  reply,  as  Mr.  Erin  wisely  concluded,  to  so  coarse  a 
sarcasm  was  the  publication  of  Shakespeare's  Deed  of  Trust,  con- 
veying the  *  Lear '  to  John  Hemynge,  in  which  he  said,  6  Should 
this  bee  everre  agayne  Impryntedd,  I  doe  order  tyhatt  itte  bee 
so  doun  from  this  mye  true  written  Playe,  and  nott  from  those  now 
prynted' — an  injunction  which,  had  there  been  an  entire  copy 
extant,  would  doubtless  have  included  the  *  Hamlet '  also. 

To  the  '  Miscellaneous  papers  and  legal  instruments,  under  the 
frand  and  seal  of  WTilliam  Shakespeare,  including  the  tragedy  of 

25—2 
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"King  Lear"  and  a  small  fragment  of  "  Hamlet,"  '  was  prefixed  a 
preface  by  Mr.  Erin  himself,  setting  forth  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  come  into  his  possession,  challenging  criticism  and 
defying  inquiry.  This  publication  was  of  course  the  crucial  test. 
While  our  opinions  are  expressed  viva  voce,  or  even  with  pen  and 
ink,  they  are  of  little  consequence  to  the  world  at  large,  however 
much  they  may  affect  our  little  circle  of  friends  and  enemies. 
I  know  many  persons  who  might  have  remained  in  possession  of 
great  works  of  genius  in  manuscript  had  they  not  been  so  in- 
discreet as  to  print  them ;  the  annalist's  sarcasm  of  nisi  imper- 
asset  applies  to  authors  as  well  as  kings. 

The  book  evoked  a  storrn  of  censure.  '  My  eyes  will  scarcely 
permit  me  to  read  it,'  wrote  Malone  ('  posturing  as  a  sick  lion,' 
sneered  Mr.  Erin),  6  but  I  have  read  enough  to  convince  me  that 
the  whole  production  is  a  forgery.'  Others  fell  foul  of  the  style, 
the  ideas,  the  very  punctuation  of  the  discovered  manuscripts. 
They  acknowledged  that  the  phraseology  was  simple,  but  added 
that  <  it  was  that  sort  of  simplicity  that  belongs  to  the  fool.' 
As  it  was  some  time  before  the  advocates  of  the  discovery  could 
get  out  their  rejoinders — with  which  many  of  those  who  had  signed 
the  certificate  were  busy — Mr.  Samuel  Erin  had  for  the  present  a 
pretty  time  of  it.  He  was  like  a  man  caught  in  a  downpour  of 
hailstones  without  an  umbrella.  He  never  blenched,  however,  for 
a  single  instant ;  one  would  have  thought  that  waterproofs  and 
overalls  had  been  invented  before  his  time  for  his  especial  behalf. 
But  poor  Margaret  trembled  and  shivered.  How  could  people  be 
so  wicked  as  to  say  such  things  of  Willie  !  She  would  not  have 
been  so  distressed  had  she  not  seen  that  he  shrank  from  these 
stings  himself.  Womanlike,  she  concealed  her  own  pain  and  strove 
to  comfort  him. 

'  As  for  these  imputations  upon  your  honour,  Willie,  they  are 
not  worth  thinking  of ;  it  is  as  though  they  called  you  a  negro, 
when  every  one  who  has  ever  seen  you  knows  you  to  be  a  white 
man.  Still  less  need  you  trouble  yourself  about  their  criticisms ; 
for  what  can  it  matter  to  you  whether  the  manuscript,  or  the 
printed  copy,  of  Shakespeare's  works  has  the  greater  worth  ?' 

c  That's  true,'  assented  the  young  fellow ;  but  by  his  knitted 
brows  and  downcast  looks  she  knew  that  it  did  matter  to  him 
nevertheless. 

'  This  is  what  I  have  always  feared  for  you,  should  you  publish 
a  book  of  your  own,'  she  went  on  earnestly.  <  You  are  so 
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sensitive,  darling.  How  thankful  I  am  that  Shakespeare  (who 
can  afford  to  smile  at  it)  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  all  this,  and  not 
you  ! ' 

Then  came  the  <  rejoinders,'  like  sunshine  after  storm.  '  There 
was  not  an  ingenuous  character  or  disinterested  individual  in  the 
whole  circle  of  literature,'  wrote  one  enthusiastic  partisan,  'to 
whom  the  manuscripts  had  been  subjected  who  was  not  convinced 
of  their  authenticity.'  They  had  '  not  only  convinced  the  scholar 
and  the  antiquary,  but  the  papermaker.'  As  to  the  secresy  ob- 
served with  respect  to  their  origin  and  possessor, c  what  becomes  of 
the  acumen  of  the  critic  if  such  details  are  necessary  to  establish 
the  genuineness  of  such  a  production  ?  His  occupation  is  gone.' 
As  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  '  Lear,'  the  seal  of  Shakespeare's 
genius  was  stamped  upon  it.  *  A  wit  so  pregnant,  an  imagination 
so  unbounded,  a  knowledge  so  intuitive  of  the  weakness  of  the 
human  heart,  as  was  here  exhibited  could  belong  to  no  other  man. 
If  it  was  not  his,  it  was  inspiration  itself.' 

'  Here,  indeed,'  thought  William  Henry,  « is  something  like 
criticism.  This  is  an  independent  opinion  with  which  the  carping 
of  prejudice  or  personal  malevolence  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath.' 

And,  indeed,  if  these  eulogies  had  been  the  products  of  the 
best  minds  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  equilibrium  they  could 
scarcely  have  given  him  a  more  exquisite  gratification.  He  had  a 
sensation  about  his  forehead  as  though  a  wreath  of  laurels  rested 
there,  or  even  a  halo.  He  touched  the  stars  with  his  head,  and  if 
he  moved  upon  the  earth  at  all  it  was  on  wings.  It  was  delightful 
to  Margaret  to  see  him  thus.  She  hardly  recognised  in  him, 
exultant  and  self-conscious,  the  same  young  fellow  whom  she  had 
known  depressed  and  obscure.  She  was  proud  beyond  measure  of 
the  position  he  had  made  for  himself  in  the  world  of  letters,  but 
happier  still  because  it  seemed  to  make  him  hers,  to  put  her 
uncle's  consent  to  their  union  beyond  all  question.  Yet,  as  love's 
fashion  is,  she  still  pictured  to  herself  at  times  delays,  opposition, 
and  even  obstacles. 

'  We  must  not  be  too  sure,  my  darling,'  she  said  to  him  lov- 
ingly one  day,  *  though  all  things  seem  to  smile  on  us.  It  is  but 
the  promise  after  all,  the  bud  but  not  the  flower,  the  blossom  but 
not  the  fruit.' 

'  True,'  he  answered  thoughtfully ;  *  all  this  is  but  a  mock 
engagement ;  the  battle  has  yet  to  come.  It  is  something,  how- 
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ever,  that  the  fighting  will  be  on  the  same  field ;  one  at  least 
knows  the  ground.' 

She  stared  at  him,  in  doubt  as  to  what  he  meant ;  then,  as  if 
alarmed  by  her  wondering  looks,  he  stammered  out,  '  I  was 
thinking  of  Mr.  Erin ;  we  now  know  him  thoroughly,  or  rather 
he  has  become  another  man  from  what  he  was.' 

4  My  uncle  has  changed,  no  doubt,  and  for  the  better,'  she 
said. 

*  There  is  change  everywhere  and  for  the  better,'  he  answered, 
smiling. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  one  of  the  printed  cards  which  were 
now  formally  issued  to  purchasers  of  the  lately  published  volume 
for  leave  to  examine  the  manuscripts. 


SHAKESPEARE. 
Admit  Albany  Wallis,  a  subscriber,  to  view  the  papers. 


6  Think  of  Mr.  Wallis  having  bought  the  book !  Malone  and 
he  have  quarrelled  about  it,  it  seems.' 

6  Not  about  the  book,'  put  in  Margaret  quietly ;  ( I  am  afraid 
he  is  not  even  yet  a  true  believer,  but  I  like  him  better  for  having 
bought  the  book  than  even  if  he  were.  He  felt  he  had  behaved 
badly  to  us  when  he  came  here  with  that  wretched  Mr.  Talbot,  and 
his  purchase  of  it  was  by  way  of  making  some  amends.  Where 
he  differed  from  Mr.  Malone  was  about  the  John  Hemynge  deed 
you  brought  from  the  Temple ;  Mr.  Malone  has  had  the  malevolence 
to  stigmatise  even  that  as  a  forgery  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Wallis  points  out, 
since  you  were  away  from  Norfolk  Street  only  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  such  a  fraud  was  impossible  and  out  of  the  question.  He 
is  a  just  man  with  a  mind  open  to  conviction,  and  he  has  the 
courage  to  confess  himself  in  the  wrong.' 

6  Whoever  told  you  all  this  ? '  inquired  William  Henry  in 
amazement. 

c  A  person  who  is  no  friend  of  his,  but,  like  him,  has  a  generous 
nature.' 

4  Methinks  you  do  protest  too  much,'  observed  the  young  man 
drily.  '  No  one  was  saying  anything  against  your  informant,  who 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  was  Mr.  Frank  Dennis.  I  thought  he  had 
literally  withdrawn  his  countenance  from  us  of  late,  as  he  has  done 
long  ago  in  another  sense.' 
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'No  one  can  control  his  own  opinions,  Willie,'  said  Margaret 
gently.  '  I  have  heard  you  yourself  say  a  hundred  times  concerning 
this  very  matter  that  every  one  had  a  right  to  them,  but,  since  the 
very  knowledge  of  Frank's  entertaining  certain  views  (though  he 
never  expressed  them  except  upon  compulsion)  was  an  annoyance 
to  my  uncle,  he  thought  it  better  to  absent  himself.' 

6  But  still  you  meet  him  elsewhere  ?  ' 

fi  I  met  him  in  the  street  the  other  day  by  accident.  He  gave 
me,  it  is  true,  the  information  I  have  just  given  to  you,  but  he 
did  not  volunteer  it.  It  was  I  who  spoke  to  him  first  about  Mr. 
Wallis.' 

4  It  seems  he  took  great  care  to  undeceive  you  as  to  that 
gentleman's  having  any  belief  in  me.' 

'  In  you,  Willie  ?     We  never  even  spoke  of  you.1 

This  was  very  true:  he  had  become  a  subject  to  which,  for 
Frank's  sake,  she  never  alluded  in  Frank's  presence. 

*  Well,  of  course  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  manuscripts ;  but 
do  you  suppose  that  Dennis  was  thinking  of  them,  for  which  he 
does  not  care  one  farthing,  even  if  he  was  talking  of  them  ?     He 
was  thinking  of  me.    When  he  depreciates  them  to  you  he  depre- 
ciates me;  when  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wallis  or  of  any  one 
else  he  is  quoting  it  against  me.     You  need  not  blush,  Margaret, 
as  if  my  mind  had  just  awakened  to  a  suspicion  of  the  truth. 
Do  you  suppose  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Frank  Dennis  has  been 
after,  all  along  ?  ' 

6  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  what  you  mean,  Willie,' 
said  Margaret  firmly,  <  but  you  are  quite  mistaken  if  you  imagine 
that  Frank  Dennis  has  ever  breathed  a  word  to  me,  or,  as  I 
believe,  to  any  one,  to  your  disadvantage  :  he  has  a  loyal  heart  and 
is  a  true  friend.' 

6  A  friend,  indeed !'  said  William  Henry  scornfully. 

6  Yes,  indeed  and  in  need.  I  will  lay  my  life  on  it,  Willie.  A 
man  who  detests  all  falsehood  and  deceit,  and  even  if  he  enter- 
tained an  unworthy  thought  of  a  rival  would  hold  his  peace  about 
him.' 

*  That  is  why,  no  doubt,  he  did  not  speak  of  me,'  put  in  the 
young  man  bitterly.      <  Detraction  can  be  conveyed  by  silence  as 
well  as  by  a  forked  tongue.' 

'  You  are  both  unjust  and  unkind,  Willie.' 
'  Still  the  fact  remains  that,  whenever  you  see  this  gentleman, 
I  do  not  rise — I  will  not  say  by  comparison,  because  I  believe 
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you  love  me — but  I  do-  not  rise  in  your  opinion.  You  cannot 
deny  it;  your  face  confesses  it.  Under  these  circumstances 
you  can  hardly  think  me  unreasonable  if  I  ask  you  for  the  pre- 
sent not  to  meet  Mr.  Frank  Dennis,  even  "by  accident  in  the 
street." ' 

6 1  will  not  speak  to  him,  Willie,  if  you  object  to  it,'  said 
Margaret  in  a  low  voice.  She  was  the  more  distressed  at  what  he 
had  said  because  she  had  a  secret  consciousness  that  it  was  not 
undeserved.  He  did  not  indeed  sink  in  her  opinion  after  her  talks 
with  Frank,  and  certainly  did  not  suffer  by  contrast ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  rise,  while  her  confidence  in  the  genuineness 
of  the  Shakespearean  documents  did  sink. 

Thence  arose  misgivings  as  to  the  future,  doubts  whether  Willie 
would  be  permitted  to  win  her,  and  a  certain  unsteadiness,  not 
indeed  of  purpose,  but  of  outlook. 

6  Of  course  you  must  speak  to  him  if  you  meet  him,  Maggie,' 
continued  William  Henry  in  a  tone  from  which  all  irritation  had 
disappeared  ;  c  only  for  the  present  do  not  seek  his  society.  You 
will  not  long  have  to  deny  yourself  the  pleasure,  since  in  a  few 
weeks — that  is,  I  intend  very  shortly  to  ask  Mr.  Erin  to  give  you 
to  me  for  my  very  own.' 

4  Oh,  Willie  !  He  will  never  do  it,'  she  returned,  not  however 
with  much  conviction,  but  as  one  who  toys  with  doubt.  '  I  am 
sure  he  does  not  dream  of  your  having  such  an  intention.' 

4  Then  he  must  be  as  blind  as  Grloster,  Maggie.' 

This  allusion  to  the  '  Lear'  was  somehow — it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say  why — unwelcome  to  her.  Love  no  doubt  depends 
upon  very  small  and  comparatively  mundane  matters,  but  still 
that  her  hopes  of  marriage  with  her  lover  should  hang  upon  the 
general  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  an  old  manuscript  seemed  a  little 
humiliating.  She  would  have  far  preferred,  had  it  been  possible, 
that  William  Henry  should  have  won  his  way  to  a  modest  com- 
petence by  his  own  pen.  Perhaps  he  had  hopes  of  this,  and 
some  surprise  in  store  for  her ;  or  why  should  he  have  used  that 
phrase,  •  in  a  few  weeks  '  ?  It  was  true  that  he  had  substituted 
for  it  a  more  vague  expression,  but  she  could  not  help  thinking  that 
he  had  some  definite  plan  in  his  mind  to  precipitate  events.  What 
could  it  be  ? 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

A   BARGAIN. 

*  THE  book  goes  bravely,  Samuel,'  observed   Mr.  Erin,  as  father 
and  son  were  sitting  together  one  evening  with  Margaret  between 
them.  William  Henry's  hand  was  resting  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  and 
at  times  he  addressed  her  in  tones  so  low  that  his  words  must  needs 
liave  had  no  more  meaning  for  a  third  person  than  if  they  had  been 
in  a  foreign  tongue.     Yet  both  his  contiguity  and  his  confidences 
remained  unreproved.     Perhaps  among  other  recently  developed 
virtues  in  the  young  man  it  was  put  down  by  Mr.  Erin  (who  him- 
self had  a  quick  eye  for  the  main  chance)  to  William  Henry's 
credit  that  he  never  questioned  his  father's  right  to  treat  the 
Shakespearean  papers  as  his  own,  or  to  demand  any  account  of  his 
stewardship  with  respect  to  them. 

The  antiquary,  however,  had  scruples  of  his  own,  which,  if  they 
did  not  compel  him  to  part  with  hard  money,  induced  him  to  look 
upon  his  milch  cow  with  very  lenient  and  indulgent  eyes. 

It  was  surely  only  natural  that  these  two  young  people  should 
entertain  a  very  strong  mutual  attachment;  through  long  familiarity 
they  doubtless  seemed  more  like  brother  and  sister  to  one  another 
than  cousins.  It  could  not  be  "said,  in  short,  that  Mr.  Erin  winked 
at  their  love-making,  but  he  shut  his  eyes  to  it.  It  would  have 
been  very  inconvenient  to  have  said  '  No  '  to  a  certain  question, 
and  quite  impossible  to  say  '  Yes.'  It  was  better  that  things 
should  take  their  own  course,  even  if  it  was  a  little  dangerous,  than 
to  make  matters  uncomfortable  by  interference. 

fi  From  first  to  last,  my  lad,'  he  continued  in  a  cheerful  voice, 

*  we  shall  make  little  short  of  500Z.,  I  expect.' 

4  Indeed,'  said  William  Henry  indifferently.  To  do  him  justice 
he  cared  little  for  money  at  any  time,  and  just  now  less  than  usual. 
His  appetite,  even  for  fame,  had  for  the  present  lost  its  keenness. 
Love  possessed  him  only ;  he  cared  only  for  Margaret. 

<  To  think  that  a  new  reading  of  an  old  play — though  to  be 
sure  it  is  Shakespeare's  play — should  produce  so  much  ! '  went  on 
Mr.  Erin  complacently.  '  Good  heavens !  what  would  not  the 
public  give  for  a  new  play  by  the  immortal  bard  ? ' 

'  The  question  is,'  observed  William  Henry,  '  what  would  you 
give,  Mr.  Erin  ?  ' 

The  remark  was  so  unexpected,  and  delivered  in  such  a  quiet 
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tone,  that  for  a  moment  the  antiquary  was  dumbfounded,  and 
between  disbelief  and  expectancy  made  no  reply. 

6  My  dear  Samuel,'  he  murmured  presently,  'is  it  possible  you 
can  be  serious,  that  you  have  in  your  possession ' 

'  Nay,  sir,'  interrupted  the  young  man  smiling ; '  I  never  said 
that.  I  do  not  possess  it,  but  within  the  last  few  days  I  have 
known  of  the  existence  of  such  a  manuscript.' 

'  You  have  known  and  not  told  me  ! '  exclaimed  the  antiquary 
reproachfully ;  '  why,  I  might  have  died  in  the  meantime ! ' 

6  Then  you  would  have  seen  Shakespeare,  and  he  would  have 
told  you  all  about  it,'  returned  William  Henry  lightly. 

'  Do  not  answer  your  father  like  that,'  said  Margaret  in  low, 
reproving  tones. 

It  was  plain  indeed  that  Mr.  Erin  was  greatly  agitated.  His- 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  son,  but  without  speculation  in  them. 
He  looked  like  one  in  a  trance  to  whom  has  been  vouchsafed  some 
wondrous  vision. 

*  I  know  what  is  best,'  returned  the  young  man  under  his- 
breath,  pressing  Margaret's  shoulder  with  his  hand.    His  arm  still 
hung  over  her  chair ;   his  manner  was  studiously  unmoved,  a& 
becomes  the  master  of  a  situation. 

6  Where  is  it  ? '  gasped  the  old  man. 

'  In  the  Temple.  I  have  not  ye't  obtained  permission  to  bring 
it  away.  Until  I  could  do  that  I  felt  it  was  useless  to  speak  about 
the  matter — that  I  should  only  be  discredited.  Even  you  yourself, 
unless  you  saw  the  manuscript,  might  hesitate  to  believe  in  its 
authenticity.' 

4  The  manuscript  ? '  exclaimed  Mr.  Erin,  his  mind  too  mono- 
polised by  the  splendour  of  the  discovery  to  descend  to  detail ; '  you 
have  really  seen  it,  then,  with  your  own  eyes  ?  An  unacted  play  of 
Shakespeare's ! ' 

6  An  unpublished  one,  at  all  events.  I  have  certainly  seen  it,, 
and  within  these  two  hours,  but  only  in  my  patron's  presence.' 

'  He  said  that  whatever  you  found  was  to  be  yours,'  exclaimed 
Mr.  Erin  petulantly. 

*  Well,  up  to  this  time  he  has  been  as  good  as  his  word,'  said 
William  Henry  smiling. 

6  Indeed  he  has,'  remarked  Margaret.  *  We  must  not  be  un- 
grateful, uncle.' 

'Nevertheless  people  should  perform  what  they  promise/ 
observed  the  antiquary  severely. 
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For  the  second  time  Margaret  felt  a  gentle  pressure  upon  her 
shoulder;  it  seemed  as  though  Willie  had  whispered,  'You  hear 
that.' 

'  The  play  is  called  "  Vortigern  and  Kowena,"  '  continued  the 
young  man. 

c  An  admirable  subject,'  murmured  the  antiquary  ecstatically. 

'  It  is,  of  course,  historical ;  there  are  Hengist  and  Horsus.' 

4  Horsa,'  suggested  Mr.  Erin. 

'  Shakespeare  writes  it  Horsus  ;  Horsa  was  perhaps  his  sister.' 

6  Perhaps,'  admitted  the  antiquary  with  prompt  adhesion.  '  And 
the  treatment  ?  How  does  it  rank  as  regards  his  other  productions  ? ' 

(  Nay,  sir,  that  is  for  you  to  judge  ;  I  am  no  critic.' 

'  But  you  tell  me  that  your  patron  will  not  part  with  it.' 

6 1  have  not  yet  persuaded  him  to  do  so ;  but  I  by  no  means 
despair  of  it,  and  in  the  meantime  I  have  a  copy  of  it.' 

4  My  dear  Samuel ! ' 

6  At  first  I  tried  to  commit  it  to  memory,  but  found  the  task 
beyond  my  powers.  It  is  a  very  long  play.' 

<  The  longer  the  better,'  murmured  the  antiquary. 

*  But  not  when  one  has  to  get  it  by  heart,'  observed  William 
Henry  drily.  His  tone  and  manner  were  more  in  contrast  to  those 
of  the  elder  man  than  ever ;  as  one  grew  heated  the  other  seemed  to 
grow  cooler  and  cooler.  There  was  no  question  as  to  which  of  them, 
just  at  present,  was  likely  to  prove  the  better  hand  at  a  bargain. 

6  But  why  do  you  talk  thus,  Samuel  ?  The  play,  the  play's 
the  thing  ;  since  you  have  it  why  do  you  not  produce  it  ?  You 
cannot  imagine  that  delay — indeed,  that  anything — can  enhance 
the  interest  I  feel  in  this  most  marvellous  of  our  discoveries.' 

William  Henry's  face  grew  very  grave. 

c  It  is  true  that  whatever  is  mine  is  yours,  in  a  sense,'  he  said ; 
'  but  still  you  must  pardon  me  for  remarking  that  they  are  my 
discoveries.' 

Margaret  started  in  her  chair;  if  she  had  not  felt  William 
Henry's  grasp  upon  her  wrist — for  he  had  shifted  his  position  and 
was  confronting  the  antiquary  face  to  face — she  would  have  risen 
from  it.  She  had  never  given  her  cousin  credit  for  such  self-asser- 
tion, and  she  trembled  for  its  result.  She  did  not  even  yet  suspect 
it  had  a  motive  in  which  she  herself  was  concerned ;  but  the  situa- 
tion alarmed  her.  It  was  like  that  of  some  audacious  clerk  who 
demands  of  his  master  a  partnership,  with  a  certain  difference 
that  made  it  even  grayer. 
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4  What  is  it  you  want  ?  '  inquired  the  antiquary.  He  too  had 
become  conscious  that  the  relations  between  William  Henry  and 
himself  were  about  to  enter  on  a  new  phase;  nevertheless  his 

tone  was  conciliatory, 
like  thnt  of  a  man 
who,  though  somewhat 
tried,  cannot  afford  to 
quarrel  with  his  bread- 
and-butter. 

am  the  last 
man,  I  hope,  to  be  il- 
liberal,' he  continued. 
•  If  I  were  dealing  with 
a  stranger  I  should 
frankly  own  that  what 

-x 


you  have,  or  rather  hope  to  have,  to  dispose  of  is  a  valuable  com- 
modity ;  to  me,  indeed,  as  you  know,  it  is  more  valuable  than  to 
any  mere  dealer  in  such  wares.  Nevertheless  I  hope  you  will  be 
reasonable ;  after  all  it  is  a  question  of  what  the  thing  will  fetch. 
I  suppose  you  will  not  ask  a  fancy  price  ? ' 

William  Henry  smiled.    'Well,  some  people  might  think  it  so, 
Mr.  Erin,  but  it  is  not  money  at  all  that  I  require  of  you.' 
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6  Not  money  ?  '  echoed  the  antiquary  in  a  voice  of  great  relief. 
'  Well,  that  indeed  shows  a  proper  spirit,  I  am  really  pleased  to 
find  that  we  are  to  have  no  haggling  over  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
which  in  truth  would  be  little  short  of  a  sacrilege.  If  you  have 
fixed  your  mind  upon  any  of  my  poor  possessions,  though  it  should 
even  be  the  "  Decameron,"  the  earliest  edition  extant,  and  com- 
plete except  for  the  title-page ' 

6  It  is  not  the  "  Decameron,"  sir.' 

*  Or  the  quarto  of  1623,  with  marginal  notes  in  my  own  hand. 
But  no ;  that  is  a  small  matter  indeed   by  comparison  with  this 
magnificent  discovery.    I  hardly  know  what  I  have  which  would  in 
any  way  appear  to  you  an  equivalent ;  but  be  assured  that  any- 
thing at  my  disposal  is  very  much  at  your  service.' 

4  Then  if  you  please,  sir,  I  will  take  Margaret.' 

*  Margaret ! '  Mr.  Erin  repeated  the  name  in  tones  of  such 
supreme  amazement  as  could  not  have  been  exceeded  had  the 
young  man  stipulated  for  his  wig.     Perhaps  his  surprise  was  a 
little  simulated,  which  was  certainly  not  the  case  with  Margaret 
herself ;  she  sat  in  silence,  covered  with  blushes,  and  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  table  before  her,  very  much  frightened,  but  by  no 
means  c  hurt.'     W7hile    she   trembled   at   Willie's   audacity    she 
admired  it. 

Mr.  Erin  shot  a  glance  at  her  which  convinced  him  that  he 
would  get  no  help  from  that  quarter.  If  she  had  not  been  cognis- 
ant of  the  young  fellow's  intention  it  was  clear  that  the  proposal 
he  had  made  was  not  displeasing  to  her.  The  antiquary  ran- 
sacked his  mind  for  an  objection  that  would  meet  the  case ;  there 
were  plenty  of  them  there,  but  none  of  them  fit  for  use  and  at 
the  same  time  strong  enough.  A  very  powerful  one  at  once 
occurred  to  him  in  the  question,  '  What  do  you  propose  to  live 
upon  ?  '  but  unhappily  the  answer  was  equally  obvious,  4  Upon 
you ! '  A  most  intolerable  suggestion,  but  one  which — on  the 
brink  of  a  bargain — it  was  not  convenient  to  combat. 

For  a  moment,  too,  the  objection  of  consanguinity  occurred  to 
him,  that  they  were  cousins ;  an  admirable  plea,  because  it  was 
quite  insurmountable ;  but  though  this  might  have  have  had  its 
weight  with  Margaret,  he  doubted  of  its  efficacy  in  William 
Henry's  case,  inasmuch  as  he  probably  knew  that  they  were  not 
cousins.  To  have  this  question  raised  in  the  young  lady's 
presence— or  indeed  at  all — was  not  to  be  thought  of.  In  the 
end  he  had  to  content  himself  with  the  commonplace  argument 
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of  immaturity,  unsatisfactory  at  the  best,  since  it  only  delays  the 
evil  day. 

*  Margaret  ?  You  surely  cannot  be  serious,  my  dear  lad.  Why, 
your  united  ages  scarcely  make  up  that  of  a  marriageable  man. 
This  is  really  too  ridiculous.  You  are  not  eighteen.' 

The  rejoinder  that  that  was  an  objection  which  time  could  be 
relied  on  to  remove  was  obvious,  but  William  Henry  did  not  make 
it.  He  was  not  only  playing  for  a  great  stake  ;  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  paid  in  ready  money. 

6 1  venture  to  think,  Mr.  Erin,5  he  said  respectfully,  '  that  our 
case  is  somewhat  exceptional.  We  have  known  one  another  for  a 
long  time,  and  very  intimately  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  calf  love. 
Moreover,  to  be  frank  with  you,  my  value  in  your  eyes  is  now  at 
its  highest.  You  may  learn  to  esteem  me  more  ;  I  trust  you  may ; 
but  as  time  goes  on  I  cannot  hope  commercially  to  be  at  such  a 
premium.  Now  or  never,  therefore,  is  my  time  to  sell.' 

Though  he  spoke  of  himself  as  the  article  of  barter  he  was 
well  aware  that  Mr.  Erin's  thoughts  were  fixed  upon  another  pur- 
chase, which,  as  it  were,  included  him  in  the  same  *  lot.' 

6  But,  my  dear  Samuel,  this  is  so  altogether  unexpected.' 

6  So  is  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript,'  put  in  the  young 
fellow  with  pitiless  logic. 

'  It  is  like  springing  a  mine  on  me,  my  lad.' 

4  The  "  Vortigern  and  Rowena "  is  also  a  mine,  or  I  hope 
will  prove  so,'  was  the  quick  rejoinder. 

Whatever  might  be  urged  against  William  Henry  Erin,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  he  had  not  his  wits  about  him. 

4  You  have  only  the  copy,'  objected  the  antiquary,  though  he 
felt  the  argument  to  be  inadequate,  since  it  was  liable  to  be  swept 
away. 

'  Nay,'  returned  the  young  man,  smiling,  '  what  becomes  of 
the  acumen  of  the  critic,  if  internal  evidence  is  insufficient  to 
establish  authenticity  ?  His  occupation  is  gone.' 

This  was  Mr.  Erin's  favourite  quotation  from  the  '  Rejoinder  ; ' 
to  use  it  against  him  was  like  seething  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk, 
and  it  roused  him  for  the  first  time  to  vigorous  opposition.  It  is 
possible  that  he  also  saw  his  opportunity  for  spurring  the  other  on 
to  gain  possession  of  the  precious  document. 

'  That  is  all  mighty  fine,  young  sir,  but  this  is  not  a  question  of 
sentiment.  I  must  see  this  play  in  Shakespeare's  own  hand- 
writing before  I  can  take  your  most  unlooked-for  proposal  into 
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consideration   at   all.      At   present   the   whole   affair   is   in   the 
air.' 

*  You  shall  see  the  play,5  said  William  Henry  composedly. 

'  Moreover,'  continued  the  antiquary  with  equal  firmness,  '  it 
will  not  be  sufficient  that  I  myself  should  be  convinced  of  its 
authenticity.  It  must  receive  general  acceptance.' 

'I  can  hardly  promise,  sir,  that  there  will  be  no  objectors,' 
returned  the  young  man  drily;  6  Mr.  Malone,  for  example,  will 
probably  have  something  to  say.' 

The  mention  of  '  that  devil,'  as  the  antiquary,  in  moments  of 
irritation,  was  wont  to  call  that  respectable  commentator,  was 
most  successful. 

'  I  speak  of  rational  beings,  sir,'  returned  Mr.  Erin,  with  quite 
what  is  called  in  painting  his  '  early  manner.'  c  What  Malone  may 
take  into  his  head  to  think  is  absolutely  indifferent  to  me.  I  speak 
of  the  public  voice.' 

<As  heard,  for  instance,  at  the  National  Theatre,'  suggested 
William  Henry  earnestly.  '  Suppose  that  "  Vortigern  and  Rowena  " 
should  be  acted  at  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  and  be  received 
as  the  bona  fide  production  of  Shakespeare  ?  Would  that  test  con- 
tent you  ?  ' 

That  such  an  ordeal  would  be  of  a  sufficiently  crucial  nature  was 
indubitable,  yet  not  more  so  than  the  confidence  with  which  it  was 
proposed.  If  the  least  glimmer  of  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  Shakespearean  MSS.  still  reigned  in  the  antiquary's  mind  the 
voice  and  manner  of  his  son  as  he  spoke  those  words  would  have 
dispelled  it.  The  immaturity  of  the  two  young  people  was  not 
much  altered  for  the  better  since  Mr.  Erin  had  cited  it  as  a  bar  to 
their  union,  but,  under  the  circumstances  suggested,  their  position 
would  be  very  materially  improved.  A  play  at  Drury  Lane  in  those 
days  meant  money  in  pocket ;  a  successful  play  was  a  small  fortune 
and  might  even  be  a  large  one.  He  would  have  greatly  preferred 
to  have  this  precious  MS.,  like  the  others,  for  nothing,  but,  after 
all,  what  was  demanded  of  him  was  better  than  being  asked  to  give 
hard  cash  for  a  pig  in  a  poke.  It  was  only  a  promise  to  pay  upon 
conditions  which  would  make  the  payment  comparatively  easy. 

<If  "Vortigern  and  Rowena"  is  successful,'  continued  William 
Henry  with  the  quiet  persistence  of  a  carpenter  who  strikes  the 
same  nail  on  the  head,  <  it  must  be  understood  that  I  have  per- 
mission to  marry  Margaret  as  soon  as  she  pleases.' 

Poor  Mr.  Erin  looked  appealingly  at  his  niece.  <  You  will  surely 
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not  be  so  indelicate,'  his  glance  seemed  to  say,  '  as  to  wish  to  pre- 
cipitate a  matter  of  this  kind  ?  '  But  he  looked  in  vain.  She  did 
not,  it  is  true,  say,  '  I  will  though  ; '  there  was  even  a  blush  on  her 
cheek,  which  might  have  seemed  to  flatter  his  expectations :  but 
she  kept  silence,  which  in  such  a  case  it  was  impossible  to  construe 
otherwise  than  as  consent- 
Some  old  gentlemen  would  have  hereupon  felt  themselves 
justified  in  saying  that  <  young  women  were  not  so  forward  in  their 
time,'  or  'that  such  conduct  was  in  their  experience  unprece- 
dented,' a  reflection,  to  judge  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
indulged  in  under  similar  circumstances,  that  would  seem  to  give 
some  sort  of  consolation  ;  but  the  antecedents  of  Mr.  Samuel  Erin 
were  unhappily,  as  we  have  hinted,  not  of  a  sufficiently  ascetic 
nature  to  enable  him  to  use  this  solace. 

4  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  read  the  play  ? '  suggested  Willia 
Henry. 

( Very  much,'  replied  the  antiquary  with  eagerness. 
'  Just  as  you  please,  Mr.  Erin.    It  is  yours  of  course,  upon  th 
understanding,  supposing  it  to  realise  expectation,  that  we  hav 
your  consent  to  our  marriage.' 

4  Very  good,'  replied  the  antiquary,  without  any  eagerness  at  all 
and  in  a  tone  which  (had  such  a  substitution  been  feasible)  would 
have  better  suited  with  '  Very  bad.' 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PRINCESS    TORHANYI. 

N  Strassburg,  some  years 
before  the  war,  there  stood 
in  the  narrow  street  for- 
merly called  the  Kue  des 
Enfers,  but  now  entitled 
the  Hollen  Gasse,  a  little 
brewery  and  tavern — the 
'White  Hare'— of  which 
the  host  was  M.  Schneider- 
lin.  The  '  Weisse-Hasen- 
Wirth,'  as  he  was  entitled 
in  full,  to  distinguish  him 
from  M.  Kolb,  the  <  Black 
Hare J  host,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Rue  de  Paradis,  had 
turned  a  large  courtyard 
into  a  beer-garden,  by 
planting  it  with  lime-trees, 
which,  with  that  pliability  trees  exhibit  everywhere  but  in  Eng- 
land, grew  exactly  as  was  required,  and  so  fast,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  my  story  they  had  formed  a  canopy  of  leaves 
overhead,  dense'enough  to  shelter  from  a  passing  shower.  White 
tables  were  ranged  under  the  trees  in  the  confined  area  of  the 
yard,  with  white  benches  about  them ;  and  to  these  tables  and 
benches  came  nightly  in  summer  a  number  of  citizens  to  smoke 
their  pipes,  and  drink  the  cool  ale  from  the  host's  iced  cellar. 
These  citizens  were  small  tradesmen,  advanced  in  life,  master-lock- 
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smiths,  carpenters,  and  painters.  Tailors  avoided  the '  White  Hare.' 
The  name  of  the  host  reminded  them  of  their  trade,  which  they 
liked  to  shake  off  when  they  withdrew  their  legs  from  the  holes 
cut  in  the  tables  on  which  they  sat  and  stitched  all  day,  and 
through  which  their  legs  dangled.  Of  late  years  the  number  and 
condition  and  age  of  the  customers  of  the  '  White  Hare '  had  some- 
what altered.  The  grey  and  rusty  master-locksmiths,  carpenters, 
&c.  had  been  driven  aside,  and  crushed  into  corners,  by  an  influx 
of  students  and  soldiers. 

The  reason  of  this  influx  was  not  far  to  seek.  M.  Schneiderlin 
had  two  pretty  daughters,  Ottilie  and  Rose.  Nothing  could  be 
greater  than  the  contrast  between  the  sisters.  Ottilie  was  tall, 
black-haired,  with  large  dark  eyes,  and  a  classically  cut  profile. 
Her  complexion  was  of  a  transparent  brown ;  no  colour  was  in  her 
cheeks.  She  held  herself  erect,  was  grave  and  cold  in  manner. 
Her  sister  was  the  reverse  in  every  point.  She  was  fair-haired, 
blue- eyed,  rather  short,  and  given  to  be  stout;  her  lips  were  like 
ripe  cherries,  and  her  cheeks  damask  roses.  She  brimmed  with 
animation,  fun,  and  good-humour,  was  always  ready  with  a  repartee 
when  joked  by  old  or  young,  and  skilful  to  turn  aside  the  famili- 
arities of  the  soldiers  and  students  when  pressed  beyond  conven- 
tional limits.  Neither  old  nor  young,  military  or  civilian,  ever 
ventured  on  a  jest  with  Ottilie.  The  slightest  approach  to  warmth 
in  an  admirer  was  met  with  so  freezing  a  rebuff  that  it  was  never 
repeated. 

Who  that  knows  anything  of  Germany  does  not  admire  the 
German  Kellnerinn,  the  maiden  who  waits  on  the  guests,  always 
obliging,  attentive,  self-possessed,  and  self-respecting ! 

The  garden  of  the  *  White  Hare '  was  becoming  too  small  to  hold 
all  who  were  drawn  to  it  by  the  double  attractions  of  the  good 
beer  and  the  pretty  sisters.  M.  Schneiderlin  began  to  cast  envious 
eyes  on  the  adjoining  cooper's  yard,  desiring  to  incorporate  it 
with  his  own  court,  and  double  at  once  his  accommodation  and  his 
profits.  The  reader  who  visits  Strassburg  after  this  will  find  that  the 
purchase  has  been  effected,  the  cooperage  has  gone  into  space,  and 
the  house  has  become  a  dependence  of  the  Hotel  du  Lievre  Blanc. 

But — hold!  It  is  necessary  to  warn  the  reader  that  the 
4  White  Hare '  is  not  in  Strassburg  at  all,  nor  is  the  host  called  M, 
Schneiderlin.  Nevertheless  the  place  exists,  and  Ottilie  and  Eose 
are  still  in  the  flesh. 

One  evening  in  June,  when  the  lime-trees  were  in  bloom— 
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and,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  mosquitoes  were  piping  in  swarms 
under  the  leaves — a  young  man  entered  the  garden  of  the  '  White 
Hare  '  and  looked  about  for  a  place.  Only  one  chair  was  unappro- 
priated, and  that  was  by  a  little  round  table  near  the  door  to  the 
tap.  Another  man  was  seated  at  the  table  smoking,  and  making 
the  most  of  a  bock  of  beer.  The  newcomer  did  not  take  the 
vacant  chair  at  once,  till  Rose  with  quick  eye  perceived  him,  and 
invited  him  with  a  smile  to  occupy  it. 

The  new  arrival  was  a  tall,  ungainly  youth,  of  about  five-and- 
twenty,  with  sandy  hair,  and  a  straw-coloured  unhealthy  mous- 
tache ;  he  had  light  eyes  and  a  freckled  skin.  His  manner  wanted 
ease.  The  brow  was  heavy,  and  this  gave  a  dogged,  sulky  expres- 
sion to  his  face.  He  was  well-dressed,  wore  a  heavy  gold  chain, 
and  a  diamond  pin  to  his  cravat.  The  mosquitoes  tormented  him, 
and  he  flicked  about  him  with  a  red  silk  handkerchief. 

6  You  are  no  native  of  this  place,'  said  the  beer-drinker  already 
seated,  '  or  you  would  not  mind  the  gnats.' 

4  Pardon  me,  I  am  a  Strassburger,'  replied  the  newcomer  in 
French,  c  but  I  have  been  from  home  twelve  years.' 

4  In  Elsass  we  have  to  learn  to  bear  two  things — the  mosquito 
who  sucks  our  blood,  and  the  Jew  who  drains  our  pocket.' 

Suddenly  the  stranger  exclaimed,  '  Who  is  that  ? ' 

4  That  is  Fraulein  Ottilie,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  highly- 
valued- White-Hare-Beerbrewery-host.' 

The  newcomer  flushed,  and  started  in  his  chair,  then  held  up 
his  hand  and  challenged  the  girl's  eye. 

She  came  to  him  at  once.     '  What  does  monsieur  desire  ? ' 

4  What  do  I  desire,  mademoiselle  ? '  he  leaned  his  elbows  on 
the  table  and  looked  eagerly  into  her  eyes.  4  What  do  I  desire  ? 
— An  exercise  of  your  memory.  Do  you  not  know  me  ? ' 

4  No;  certainly  I  have  not  the  honour.  May  I  bring  you 
another  beer  ? ' 

'You  must  remember  me.  I  am  an  old  acquaintance  and 
playfellow.  You  have  not  forgotten  Alphonse  Rauff  ? '  He  moved 
his  elbows  nervously  on  the  table. 

6  Take  care,  monsieur,  you  have  your  coat  in  the  spilt  beer. 
Yes,  I  recollect  you  perfectly.  I  am  glad.  I  hope  you  are  well. 
I  hope  you  have  found  your  father  well.  1  will  call  Rose.  She 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you.' 

6  How  tall  you  have  grown ! '  exclaimed  young  RaufT  enthusi- 
astically, <  and  how  beautiful ! ' 

26—2 
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4  You  also,  monsieur,  have  grown — tall.'  She  turned  to  call 
her  sister  and  father. 

6  Stay  a  moment,  Ottilie,  do  let  us  have  a  chat  over  old  times.' 

'  But,  monsieur,  is  it  possible  ?  See,  the  garden  is  full,  and 
I  have  my  duties.  Another  time.' 

4  You  will  give  me  a  word  presently  ? ' 

6  Certainly.'  Then  Ottilie  withdrew  with  a  distant  inclination 
of  her  head. 

'  How  beautiful  she  is  ! '  said  the  enraptured  Alphonse.  '  A  god- 
dess, a  princess ! ' 

'  Yes,'  said  the  other>  man,  'but  not  to  be  compared  with  her 
sister.  Ottilie  is  cold  and  heartless.  If  you  remember  her,  you 
will  recall  the  younger  sister  as  well.' 

4 1  recollect  her,  but  not  distinctly.  I  knew  the  eldest  best. 
We  were  great  allies.  I  had  expected  a  warmer  reception.'  His 
tone  became  sulky. 

'  You  must  remember,  she  is  engaged  now,  and  has  her  head 
and  hands  full,'  said  the  other  to  comfort  him. 

Then  up  came  the  host  with  both  hands  extended,  and  Kose  all 
smiles,  both  pleased  to  renew  an  acquaintance  of  former  years. 
The  man  who  had  been  drinking  at  the  table  got  up,  and  left. 
Kose  took  his  chair,  and  remained  chatting  pleasantly  to  the  young 
man  for  a  few  minutes,  and  left  him  with  an  expression  of  regret 
that  she  was  called  away  by  her  duties. 

The  young  man  sat  till  late,  and  till  most  of  the  guests  had 
departed. 

Then — apparently  at  her  father's  instigation — Ottilie  came 
to  him  and  took  the  vacant  chair  at  his  table.  He  began  at 
once  to  speak  of  former  times,  and  to  endeavour  to  place  their 
acquaintance  on  the  old  familiar  footing.  This,  however,  Ottilie 
would  not  allow. 

'  Ah !  Monsieur  Kauff,'  she  said,  ( the  past  is  past,  and  we  are 
no  more  children.' 

6  Ottilie !  have  you  still  the  little  ring  I  gave  you  when  we 
parted,  twelve  years  ago  ?  ' 

'  Ring ! — I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  That  and  my  doll  are 
doubtless  in  the  lumber-box.' 

*  And  my  letters,  which  you  did  not  answer  ? ' 

'I  did  not  answer  them  because  I  was  joked  about  them  by 
my  parents  and  sister.' 

1  It  was  cruel  not  to  continue  the  correspondence.' 
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4  To  what  end  would  it  have  led  ? ' 

Alphonse  Kauff  was  staggered  by  this  abrupt  and  pointed  ques- 
tion. Ottilie  remained  waiting  for  a  reply  with  her  firm  eye  on 
him.  Then,  with  a  slight  curl  of  the  lip,  she  rose  and  resumed 
her  duties  in  the  garden. 

The  young  man  remained  some  time  longer,  and  finished  his 
'Seidel.'  He  could  not  flatter  himself  that  his  reception  had 
been  cordial.  Ottilie  had  given  him  to  understand  that  she  would 
allow  no  trifling  with  her  heart. 

6  Eose  ! '  called  he,  as  the  younger  sister  passed,  and  smiled  at 
him.  4  Who  was  that  monsieur  who  sat  at  the  table  by  me  ?  I 
thought  he  and  you  exchanged  glances  as  if  you  were  no  enemies.' 

4  That  is  Franz  Xavier  Kustermann,  an  under  clerk.  He  is  in 
your  father's  factory.  You  have  not  noticed  him  in  the  office  ?  ' 
Kose  blushed.  '  He  is  an  honourable  and  excellent  boy.' 

4  Possibly,'  said  Rauff.  *  Rose, — your  sister  does  not  seem 
overpleased  to  see  me.' 

*  That  is  her  way.     You  must  forgive  her.     The  heart  is  right 
and  warm,  but  the  manner  is  cool.    You  see  she  is  so  beautiful 
that  unless  she  kept  herself  up  she  would  be  persecuted  by  the 
young  fellows.     Now  it  has  become  a  habit  with  her.' 

4  M.  Kustermann  said  she  had  no  heart.' 

'  Is  it  fair,  M.  Alphonse,  to  repeat  the  remarks  one  man  makes 
to  another  about  a  girl  ? '  asked  Rose  sharply.  Rauff  moved 
uneasily  in  his  seat.  <  Besides,'  she  continued,  '  it  is  not  true. 
Ottilie  is  proud,  that  is  all.' 

*  Do  you  think  that  I ? '  M.  Rauff  began,  and  broke  short  off. 

'  She  was  quite  right  in  not  answering  your  letters,'  Rose  con- 
tinued, without  noticing  his  broken  query.  '  You  and  we  stand  on 
different  steps  of  life's  ladder,  near  enough  to  jest  together,  but 
too  wide  apart  to  join  hands.  Shall  I  bring  you  another  Seidel  of 
beer  ?  No  ? — you  have  had  sufficient  ?  ' 

M.  Alphonse  Rauff  rose  and  sauntered  home,  his  head  full  of 
thought.  He  was  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  richest  cornfactors 
in  Strassburg,  and  had  returned  home  to  enter  his  father's  business. 
His  father  was  fast  oldening,  and  wanted  his  son  in  the  office. 
The  young  man  had  been  in  Paris  for  his  education,  to  get  rid  of 
the  detestable  Alsatian  twang,  and  then  had  spent  a  few  years 
learning  the  corn  business  in  Odessa  and  Buda.  He  was  now 
returned  to  settle  in  his  native  city,  and  carry  on  his  father's 
business.  Before  taking  his  son  into  partnership,  the  elder  Rauff 
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desired  to  see  him  married.  His  mother  was  dead.  The  old  man 
threw  out  many  hints  that  the  house  would  be  better  for  a  lady  in 
it.  Every  citizen's  house  in  Strassburg  was  open  to  him,  and  every 
mother  with  marriageable  daughters  looked  longingly  at  his  hand. 
Monsieur  Kauff  took  his  son  a  round  of  visits,  and  Alphonse  was 
everywhere  well  received.  The  young  ladies  fluttered  round  him 
like  sulphur  butterflies  round  a  young  cabbage,  and  the  old  ones 
flattered  him.  Only  at  the  '  White  Hare '  was  his  reception  cool. 
All  the  fair  maids  he  had  met  could  recollect  old  meetings  at 
Christmas-trees  and  carnivals  ;  only  Ottilie  could  recall  nothing. 

As  the  young  man  sat  in  the  verandah  smoking,  he  thought 
over  those  words  of  Ottilie,  '  To  what  would  the  correspondence 
lead  ? '  and  the  remark  of  Kose  on  the  difference  in  their  social 
stations. 

Alphonse  had  a  vein  of  sentiment  in  his  heart.  He  had  been 
really  attached,  with  a  boyish  attachment,  to  the  pretty  dark-eyed 
Ottilie,  twelve  years  before,  and  he  had  suffered  many  pangs  when 
his  letters  were  left  unanswered.  Time  had  effaced  her  image, 
and  on  his  return  to  Strassburg  he  had  well-nigh  forgotten  her ; 
however,  the  sight  of  home  and  its  familiar  scenes  had  awakened 
old  melodies  in  his  soul :  he  was  touched  and  moved.  There  were 
changes,  there  were  gaps,  that  he  regretted.  He  had  gone,  about 
three  weeks  after  his  return,  to  the  '  White  Hare,'  and  was  surprised 
to  see  how  beautiful  Ottilie  had  become.  Her  coolness  piqued 
him.  He  hoped  it  was  assumed  to  disguise  real  sentiments  of 
affection.  Anyhow,  it  forced  him  to  think  of  her,  and  think  of 
her  incessantly.  He  asked  himself  whether  he  had  any  serious 
intentions  in  seeking  her  out,  and  assured  himself  that  he  had 
none  but  a  desire  to  renew  old  acquaintanceship.  He  must  go 
again  to  the  £  White  Hare ' ;  no  doubt  the  girl  would  thaw  when  the 
first  surprise  of  a  meeting  was  over.  So  the  visits  of  the  young 
merchant  were  renewed  ;  they  became  frequent  and  were  pro- 
tracted. He  came  before  the  great  influx  of  guests,  he  stayed 
after  the  majority  had  gone.  Thus  he  wrung  many  a  talk  from 
Ottilie.  M.  Schneiderlin  was  always  pleased  to  see  him.  He 
came  over,  stood  behind  him,  patted  his  back,  and  asked  daily, 
'  Also  !  how  goes  ?  how  goes  ? — Grood !  That's  right,  right.'  Then, 
6  How  is  the  Herr  Papa  ?— Well.  Beautiful !  beautiful !  '  This 
became  a  daily  formula.  Then,  '  Heigh !  there,  Ottilie !  come 
and  talk  to  the  young  monsieur,  and  I  will  see  to  the  guests. 
You  are  old  friends.'  With  no  little  pride  did  the  father  notice 
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the  intense  admiration  Alphonse  Rauff  exhibited  for  his  eldest 
daughter,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  the  day  was  not  distant 
when  he  would  call  himself  father-in-law  to  the  richest  merchant 
in  Strassburg. 

Ottilie  had  lost  much  of  her  icy  manner.  She  received  the 
young  man  with  courtesy  and  a  stately  kindness  which  at  once 
flattered  and  allured  him.  In  a  very  short  time  he  was  in  love 
with  her  as  he  had  never  loved  any  girl  before,  and  the  difference 
in  their  social  positions  seemed  of  less  importance  than  he  had 
first  supposed  it.  Carried  away  by  his  passion,  he  at  last  made  a 
formal  declaration.  That  he  had  not  made  it  before  was  due  to 
the  girl,  who,  when  he  approached  the  subject,  turned  it,  or  left 
him.  He  could  never  reproach  her  with  having  lured  him  on. 
She  had  consistently  held  him  at  arm's  length.  She  would  not 
have  suffered  him  now  to  propose,  had  not  her  father  interfered. 
The  old  host  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  fish  might  be 
landed  at  any  moment,  and  he  was  angry  with  his  daughter  for 
playing  it  too  long.  He  rebuked  her,  and  received  as  an  answer 
that  she  did  not  love  Alphonse  enough  to  care  for  him  as  a 
husband. 

'  Love,  love  !  Stuff  and  fiddlesticks  ! '  said  M.  Schneiderlin. 
'This  comes  of  girls  reading  romances.  In  my  days  no  one 
dreamed  of  love  till  after  marriage.  It  came  with  the  babies.  Do 
you  suppose  that  you  can  furnish  a  house  on  love,  and  stock  the 
larder  with  love,  and  stuff  the  cushions  and  plume  the  duvet  with 
it  ?  I  have  not  much  in  the  way  of  dower  for  you.  You  have  my 
good  looks,  and  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  give  you.  The  young 
man  is  rich.  Is  he  not  noble  enough  for  you  ?  Are  you  looking 
for  a  castle  of  gold  and  a  prince,  as  in  a  fairy  tale  ? ' 

6  What  will  his  father  say  ?  '  asked  Ottilie  with  emotion. 

'My  child,  leave  that  to  Alphonse.  That  is  his  concern. 
What  you  must  consider  is  my  sentiments  should  you  give  M. 
Rauff  the  sack  ;  and  those  sentiments  you  will  find  not  as  sweet 
as  Marzipan.' l 

The  young  corn  merchant  made  Ottilie  presents,  some  of  con- 
siderable value.  She  received  them  with  reluctance,  and  thanked 
him  for  them,  but  never  with  cordiality.  Instead  of  her  eye 
flashing  and  cheek  colouring  when  he  produced  a  beautiful  and 
costly  ring  or  brooch,  the  exhibition  of  delight  was  in  Rose  ;  the 
thanks  of  Ottilie  were  forced  and  formal,  and  were  extracted  by 

1  Almond  sugar. 
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nudges  from  her  father,  which  were  observed  by  the  lover.  At 
last  he  was  accepted,  on  condition  that  his  own  father  raised  no 
objection  to  the  match. 

Now,  although  M.  Kauff  had  been  an  indulgent  parent,  he  was 
an  old  gentleman  with  antiquated  views  as  to  the  relations  of  the 
social  classes.  In  the  first  flush  of  delight  at  receiving  Ottilie's 
consent,  Alphonse  had  persuaded  himself,  and  assured  her,  that  no 
difficulty  was  to  be  anticipated  from  that  quarter,  yet,  when  he 
came  to  prepare  himself  to  ask  his  father's  approval,  he  found  the 
matter  doubtful. 

As  he  was  of  a  shy  disposition  and  clumsy  in  his  movements, 
his  nervous  fidgets  in  his  father's  presence  led  to  the  subject  he 
had  at  heart. 

*  For  Heaven's  sake,  Alphonse,  what  is  the  matter  with  you 
Are  you  attempting  to  copy  the  storks  in  standing  on  one  leg 
What  ails  your  nose  and  your  hair,  that  you  are  incessantly  rul 
bing  the  one  and  groping  in  the  other  ?    I  will  tell  you  what  y( 
lack — a  wife.     A  woman  will  civilise  you.    You  have  grown  up  in 
the  society  of  men,  and  have  not  emancipated  yourself  from  cub- 
dom.     A  wife  will  polish  you  more  in  one  month  than  a  college  of 
French  professors  in  a  century.' 

4  That  is  exactly  it,'  acquiesced  Alphonse,  looking  out  of  the 
window  and  drumming  on  the  panes.  '  I  want  one.' 

4  Well — does  not  Strassburg  swarm  with  marriageable  girls, 
thick  as  midges  ?  You  have  to  flick  them  off,  or  they  will  cover 
you  and  eat  you  up.' 

*  I  have  chosen  one.' 

4  Already  ?  So  much  the  better.  The  matter  will  be  sooner 
over.  Who  is  she  ? ' 

6  Ottilie  Schneiderlin.' 

4 1  don't  know  her.    Where  did  you  pick  her  up  ?    At  Buda  ?  ' 

'  No  ;  she  is  a  Strassbourgeoise.' 

*  Indeed  !  Where  can  she  have  hidden  herself  from  my  eyes  ? ' 
«  She  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  host  of  the  "  White  Hare." ' 

He  looked  furtively  at  his  father,  and  saw  his  jaw  fall. 

'  Good  Heavens  ! — Fished  out  of  the  pokey  Rue  des  Enfers ! 
A  waitress  in  a  beer-garden  ! ' 

'  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  host,  a  man  of  substance  and 
honour.  I  knew  and  loved  her  before  I  went  to  Paris.' 

4  Calf  s  love!' 

'  And  when  I  returned  after  twelve  years'  absence,  with  the 
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tme  affection  ineradicable  in  my  heart,  and  found  that  she  had 
grown  into  peerless  beauty,  and  heard  on  all  sides  her  praises — 
then  I  found  that — that  I  could  not  live  without  her.' 

The  old  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  began  doing  that 
for  which  he  had  reprimanded  his  son.  He  rubbed  his  nose, 
rumpled  his  hair,  and  raised  first  one  leg,  then  the  other. 

6  Do  you  approve  of  my  engagement  ?  '  asked  Alphonse  timidly, 
and  wiped  the  nervous  drops  from  his  brow. 

'  Engagement ! '  echoed  the  merchant.  '  Has  it  got  as  far  as 
that  ?  I  suppose  the  pretty  wench  laid  a  trap,  and  the  simple 
bird  walked  into  it.  Little  devils !  these  waitresses  know  which 
way  to  tackle  a  man.' 

6  On  the  contrary,  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain  her 
consent.' 

'  Part  of  the  stock  trickery.' 

*  She  is  perfectly  sincere.' 

'  Don't  tell  me !  I  have  been  vaccinated,  have  courted  and 
married,  I  have  had  the  measles,  whooping-cough,  and  love -fever. 
I  know  all  about  youthful  ways  and  ailments-.  Gret  over  it.  Go 
abroad  again.' 

'It  cannot  be.  It  is  settled  between  us,  subject  to  your 
approval.' 

The  old  man  was  silent. 

'  My  faith  !  this  is  not  the  sort  of  match  I  should  have  made 
for  you  ;  but,  just  as  one  cannot  decide  when  to  take  the  measles, 
so  one  cannot  decide  whom  to  fall  in  love  with.  Men  always 
marry  the  wrong  woman,  that  is  the  law  of  contraries,  and  according 
to  Hegel,  the  conciliation  of  antinomies  is  the  principle  of  life.' 

'  You  will  come  with  me  and  call  on  M.  Schneiderlin,  and  see 
my  intended,  will  you  not,  father  ? ' 

6  Certainly ;  and  I  will  institute  inquiries  into  the  moral 
character  of  the  little  waitress.  If  it  be  not  irreproachable,  my 
consent  you  will  never  have.' 

*  Of  that  you  need  entertain  no  doubt.     You  will  say  she  was 
born  not  to  be  a  merchant's  wife,  but  a  princess.    Are  you  greatly 
annoyed,  father  ? ' 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  am  overjoyed.' 

'  Overjoyed  ! '  echoed  Alphonse,  brightening. 

4  Certainly.  I  supposed  you  were  going  to  bring  home  an 
opera-dancer.  I  am  rejoiced  that  my  daughter-in-law  will  be  only 
a  Kellnerinn.' 

26—5 
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The  young  man  hurried  off,  the  interview  over,  to  inform  his 
betrothed  of  the  result.  She  received  the  information  with  her 
usual  composure.  He  was  heated  and  triumphant,  and  her  in- 
difference both  wounded  and  offended  him.  Either  Ottilie  was,  as 
Herr  Kustermann  asserted,  heartless,  or  her  heart  was  pre-engaged. 
After  a  brief  interview  she  rose,  alleging  household  duties,  and  left 
him  to  Kose,  who  at  once  occupied  her  chair. 

4  My  dear  Kose,'  said  the  lover,  in  a  dispirited  tone,  '  you  and 
your  father  are  pleased  at  my  father's  consent,  only  Ottilie  is  in- 
different, or  takes  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  Now,  I  do  not  mind 
saying  to  you,  what  indeed  you  have  admitted  in  as  many  words, 
that  the  engagement  is  one  better  than  your  sister  might  have 
expected.' 

4  Reasonably  expected,'  put  in  Eose,  with  emphasis. 

4  Yes,  reasonably  have  expected  ;  though  her  beauty  and  worth 
merit  one  far  higher  than  myself.  Still,  as  you  once  said,  we  stand 
on  different  steps  of  the  social  scale,  where  the  union  of  hands  is 
unusual,  and  not  made  without  effort.  If  Ottilie  had  been  am- 
bitious— 

'  That  is  precisely  what  she  is ! ' 

4  Then  is  she  not  satisfied  ? — surely  she  does  not  look  higher  ? 
—She  cannot  expect  a  prince  out  of  Elfin  land  to  come  to  the 
Hollen-gasse  for  a  bride  ! ' 

Eose  looked  down,  and  began  to  play  with  her  apron. 

'  What  ails  her  ?  I  wish  you  would  be  frank  with  me,  Eose.  I 
think  I  deserve  to  be  treated  with  candour.  I  have  begun  to  sus- 
pect that  Ottilie's  heart  is  given  to  another.' 

Eose  put  her  hand  across  the  table,  and  took  that  of  the  young 
man.  Her  pleasant  face  was  full  of  compassion,  and  her  lips  and 
eyes  trembled  between  tears  and  smiles.  '  My  dear  friend,'  she 
said,  '  you  are  quite  right  in  this,  that  you  merit  to  be  dealt  with 
frankly ;  but  you  are  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that  Ottilie's  affec- 
tions are  pre-engaged.  I  am  sure  that  she  cares  for  you  more  than 
for  any  other  man.' 

'  It  is  a  cold  caring,  dear  girl.  Upon  my  word,  I  feel  almost 
disposed  to  break  off  the  engagement.' 

<  Do  not  think  of  that,'  said  Eose  ;  <  it  would  break  my  father's 
heart.' 

'  Eeally,  Eose,  your  father's  heart  is  comparatively  indifferent 
to  me ;  but  that  of  Ottilie's  I  must  be  assured ' 

*  Listen  to  me,'  interrupted  the  girl ;  <  I  will  explain  the  enigma, 
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and  then  you  will  see  that  you  have  no  cause  to  fear.  Some 
twelve  years  ago  Ottilie  and  I  went  an  excursion  to  the  Odilien- 
berg,  and  we  wandered  on  to  see  the  Heiden-Schloss,  where 
folks  say  is  an  altar  raised  by  the  ancient  Gauls  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  victims,— and  there,  crouching  by  the  stone,  we 
saw  an  old  hag  with  wolf-grey  hair,  and  a  red  kerchief  about 'her 
head.  When  we  started  back,  frightened  at  the  sight  of  her,  she 
called  to  us  not  to  be  alarmed,  but  to  cross  her  hand  with  silver, 
and  she  would  tell  our  fortunes.  Ottilie  plucked  up  courage  to 
approach,  and  held  out  her  palm.  Then  the  witch  fell  on  her  knees 


before  her,  raised  her  hands  over  her  head  and  said,  "  I  salute  the 
Princess."  Ottilie  was  surprised,  and  asked  the  old  woman  what 
she  meant ;  then  the  gipsy  answered, "  Lady,  you  are  beautiful,  and 
you  will  have  many  suitors.  Give  ear  to  none  till  the  prince 
arrives  and  offers  you  his  crown."  Ottilie  gave  the  hag  all  her 
money — she  was  so  pleased.  Then  I  came  near  and  tendered  her 
a  sou.  I  had  no  more.  She  looked  in  my  hand  and  said,  "  An 
accountant's  right  hand,  nothing  more."  After  that,  Ottilie  had  no 
joy  in  our  picnic,  she  walked  in  a  dream,  and,  indeed,  she 
has  not  wakened  from  that  dream  since.  Before  this  she  was 
glad  to  talk  of  you,  and  she  wore  your  little  ring,  and  read  your 
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letters  with  pleasure.  After  this,  she  put  all  aside.  The  young 
host  of  the  "  Black  Hare  "  came  courting  her,  out  of  the  Rue  de 
Paradis.  He  hoped,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  affect  a  union  between 
the  two  "  Hares,"  and  thus  have  heaven  and  hell  provided  for.  My 
father  warmly  approved  of  the  proposal ;  you  see,  his  beer  would 
have  flowed  into  Paradise,  for  the  "  Black  Hare  "  does  not  brew. 
Ottilie  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal,  and  my  father  had  some 
difficulty  in  swallowing  his  disappointment,  and  not  letting  his 
anger  fly  out  against  Ottilie.  Then  there  has  been  a  Hungarian 
student,  called  Hanak,  whose  father  is  an  advocate  in  Pesth.  He 
was  madly  in  love  with  her — you  may  have  observed  him,  he  still 
comes  to  the  garden  occasionally — a  man  with  open  shirt  collar 
and  a  long  black  drooping  moustache.' 
'  I  have  seen  him.' 

*  She  has  utterly  disregarded  him ;  always  expecting  the  coming 
prince.' 

*  But  I  am  no  prince.' 

*  Bah !  that  delusion  must  have  worn  itself  out.    Ottilie  is  now 
four-and- twenty,  old  enough  to  have  outlived  such  follies,  and  a 
girl  of  this  age  must  settle  at  once,  or  not  at  all.' 

'  Besides,'  said  Alphonse,  '  the  witch's  word  in  your  case  failed.' 

'That  it  has  not,'  answered  Rose,  colouring.  *  That  is  what 
helped  to  confirm  Ottilie  in  her  craze.  You  do  not  know  that  Herr 
Kustermann  and  I  understand  each  other.  He  may  be  called  an 
accountant,  because  he  sits  in  a  little  glass  box  in  the  warehouse, 
and  takes  account  of  all  the  sacks  of  corn  brought  in  and  sent  out.' 

4  Rose,'  said  the  young  man,  '  you  have  been  good  to  me,  and 
I  will  show  you  my  gratitude.  Herr  Kustermann  shall  have  advance 
in  the  office.  He  is  a  most  worthy  fellow,  and  he  deserves  a  golden 
heart  like  yours.  Rely  on  me.  I  am  going  into  partnership  with 
my  father,  active  partnership,  and  Xavier  shall  gain  promotion.' 

6  You  are  very  kind,'  said  Rose,  her  eyes  filling.  <  But  do  you 
know  he  has  been  advanced  already  ?  I  am  two-and -twenty.  We 
proposed  to  be  married  the  same  day  as  you.  Xavier  will  be  only 
a  clerk  in  your  establishment,  and  yet  your  brother-in-law.  You 
may  think  this  awkward,  but  it  will  not  be  so.  Your  wife  and  I 
will  move  on  different  levels  in  society — in  our  homes  and  hearts 
we  shall  be  sisters.  Do  not  suppose  that  Xavier  and  I  will  intrude. 
We  shall  be  satisfied  with  our  proper  place  ;  we  will  keep  behind 
the  scenes  whilst  Ottilie  walks  the  boards  with  you.' 

The  young  merchant  was  touched.     He  covered  his  eyes  and 
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said,  '  I  wish  my  Ottilie  had  half  your  tenderness  of  heart  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  dear  Kose.' 

On  Sunday  Alphonse  brought  the  old  merchant  to  make  a 
formal  call  on  M.  Schneiderlin,  and  to  introduce  the  intended  to 
his  father.  The  family  of  the  host  was  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
The  little  mats  of  coloured  bugles  under  the  vases  on  the  table  were 
put  straight,  and  flowers  put  in  the  vases.  This  had  been  done  by 
Eose.  Ottilie  showed  no  concern  in  the  visit.  The  host  had  pro- 
luced  a  couple  of  bottles  of  his  best  champagne.  He  had  enjoined 
m  his  eldest  daughter  the  wearing  of  her  most  becoming  dress, 
id  she  was  exhorted  to  meet  her  father-in-law  elect  with  cheer- 
fulness and  affection.  <  You  are  pretty  enough  by  nature,  child. 
Have  you  not  my  features  to  win  an  old  man's  heart,  if  you  lighten 
your  countenance  with  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness  ?  Even  the 
Vogesen  look  sombre  under  a  grey  sky.' 

*  How  can  I  be  cheerful  ?  '  asked  Ottilie  sullenly. 

'  Pots  donner-wetter ! '  exclaimed  the  host,  turning  sharply  on 
her  with  a  bottle  in  each  hand.  '  How  can  you  be  cheerful  ?  How 
can  you  fail  to  be  cheerful  with  the  prospect  before  you  of  being 
the  first  lady  in  the  burger  society  of  Strassburg  ? ' 

Ottilie  went  away  murmuring  something  unintelligible.  The 
old  man  in  his  anger  raised  his  sleeve  to  wipe  his  brow,  brought 
the  bottle  against  the  marble  side-table,  broke  it,  and  spilled  the 
effervescing  contents  on  the  floor. 

M.  Eauff  arrived  with  his  son,  the  latter  looking  sheepish, 
standing  on  one  foot,  and  when  prevailed  on  to  take  a  chair  unable 
to  find  suitable  treatment  for  his  new  cylinder  hat,  which  he 
brushed  the  wrong  way,  then  set  by  his  chair,  and  indented  with 
his  heel. 

The  old  merchant  was  collected  and  courteous.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  inevitable,  and  was  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world  to  spoil  his  concession  by  ungraciousness.  He  was  a  blunt 
man,  without  high  polish,  and,  though  amiable  towards  the  family, 
let  them  see  that  he  was  not  enthusiastic  over  the  alliance.  The 
beauty  of  Ottilie  pleased  him,  and  he  approached  her  with  paternal 
kindliness  tinged  with  condescension.  She  responded  with  frigid 
courtesy. 

The  merchant  took  no  umbrage  at  this.  The  girl  was  naturally 
shy  at  being  inspected  before  admission  to  his  home  and  heart. 

6  Well,'  said  the  cornfactor,  <  I  can  understand  my  boy  losing 
his  heart  to  you,  child.  Had  I  been  a  younger  man,  I  should 
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have  done  the  same.  If  you  love  him  as  ardently  as  he  loves  you, 
I  am  content ;  and  not  a  word  will  I  say  against  the  alliance.  I 

had  formed  my  own  plans  for  his  future,  but .  Well,  well ! 

nowadays  the  young  folk  take  the  bit  in  their  mouths  and  run 
where  they  like,  not  where  the  reins  direct.' 

4  What  reins  ? '  asked  Ottilie. 

6  My  dear,  prudence,  parental  advice,  social  advantage.  These 
are  all  snaffle-reins ;  the  young  wear  neither  snaffle-rein  nor  curb- 
chain  now.' 

6  M.  Eauff,'  said  Ottilie,  '  I  gather  from  your  words  that  your 
son's  engagement  is  not  to  your  taste.' 

4  Now,  now,'  protested  the  old  merchant :  '  I  have  consented. 
That  suffices.  Did  you  not  hear  what  I  said  ?  I  admire  his  taste, 
and  do  not  wonder  at  his  admiration.' 

'  Sir,'  said  Ottilie, '  you  tolerate  this  marriage  only  because  I  am 
pretty  enough  to  please  your  eyes,  and  my  good  looks  are  to  be 
used  as  a  palliation  for  your  son's  folly.' 

'Dear  girl!'  the  merchant  stuttered,  'I  am  not  acquainted 
with  you  yet.  I  see  your  beauty  ;  I  have  heard  of  your  virtues  ; 
and  I  withdraw  all  opposition  to  the  match.' 

6  On  what  grounds  would  you  oppose  it  ?  ' 

*  Ottilie  ! '  gasped  her  father,  '  you  forget  yourself.' 

6  On   the  contrary,  father.     I  am  so  well  assured  that  I  am 

deciding  on  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  my  life,  that ' 

'  But  you  have  decided,'  interrupted  M.  Schneiderlin. 

*  I  agreed  to  accept  M.  Alphonse  Eauff  subject  to  his  father's 
approval.' 

*  And  he  does  approve — he  is  here  to  show  it.' 

Ottilie  turned  from  her  father  to  M.  Eauff.  '  Sir,'  she  said 
composedly,  '  I  desire  to  hear  frankly  from  your  lips  whether  you 
regard  me  as  a  suitable  match  for  your  son  ? ' 

'  My  dear  young  lady,'  said  the  cornfactor,  '  I  had  other  designs 
for  my  son ;  of  course,  his  station  in  life  and  his  prospects  are 
such  that  he  might  have ' 

4  That  suffices,'  interrupted  Ottilie,  rising,  and  speaking  dis- 
tinctly and  slowly.  '  Let  me  tell  you  that  this  match  is  infinitely 
less  suitable  for  me  than  for  your  son.' 

M.  Eauff  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  stared  with  wide  eyes.  Her 
father  turned  purple,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation 
of  rage  and  disappointment.  Eose  was  too  frightened  to  speak  or 
stir.  Ottilie  stood  erect,  cool,  composed,  leaning  her  knuckles  OP 
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the  table,  and  looking  firmly  at  the  cornfactor.  The  first  to 
break  the  silence  was  the  intended  bridegroom.  He  rose  from  his 
chair,  white  with  mortified  pride,  wounded  love,  and  resentment. 
He  staggered  to  the  table,  leaned  one  clenched  hand  on  it,  and, 
shaking  the  other  in  Ottilie's  face,  gasped  in  a  voice  broken  with 
emotion,  « By  Heaven,  Ottilie,  you  shall  rue  this  outrage  on  the 

man  who  loved  you,  and  would  have  sacrificed  all  to  win  you I 

swear  it.'  Then  he  left  the  room,  and  walked  home  without  his 
hat. 

II. 

Next  day  M.  Alphonse  Kauff  left  Strassburg.  The  merchant 
was  relieved  at  the  rupture,  and  grateful  to  Ottilie  for  having 
refused  his  son,  though  not  flattered  at  the  way  in  which  the 
refusal  was  made. 

Ottilie  would  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it  with  her  father,  had 
not  the  explosion  of  mortified  pride  brought  on  a  slight  apoplectic 
?k,  which  necessitated  his  keeping  his  temper  under  control, 
jr  that  he  treated  his  eldest  daughter  with  sullen  disfavour, 
it  gave  way  to  no  angry  reproaches. 

Two  or  three    months  passed,  and   then   Eose   married  her 
>eloved  Franz  Xavier  Kustermann,  and  M.  Kauff,  partly  because 
valued    his   integrity   and   intelligence,   and   partly   out    of 
indebtedness  to  the  family  of  Schneiderlin  for  rejecting  his  son, 
dn  advanced  the  clerk  to  a  position  of  great  trust  and  increased 

- 

Thus  ends  the  first  act  of  this  drama,  or  comedy,  call  it  which 

will.  The  second  act  opens  in  the  ensuing  month  of  May. 
Winter  had  passed  without  bringing  any  tidings  of  the  rejected 
suitor  to  Ottilie  or  Herr  Kustermann.  If  M.  Eauff  knew  of  his 
whereabouts  he  communicated  his  information  to  no  one.  It  was 
clear  that  the  firm  would  have  to  remain  without  £  et  fils  '  for  some 
while  longer.  M.  Alphonse  showed  no  disposition  to  return.  Had 
the  rejection  been  talked  about,  this  would  be  accountable  enough. 
He  would  not  like  to  face  the  ridicule  of  the  town  ;  but  all  parties 
engaged  had  been  discreet  enough  to  hold  their  tongues. 

One  bright  afternoon  a  carriage  dashed  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
garden  of  the  <  White  Hare,'  and  from  it  descended  a  handsome 
gentleman  of  military  bearing  in  high  boots,  well-dressed,  in  a 
frogged  coat,  and  wearing  long  black,  depending  Hungarian  mous- 
taches. He  was  tall,  pale,  his  features  aristocratic,  his  eyes  black 
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as  sloes.  He  was  attended  by  a  Haiduk,  who  carried  a  long  Tur- 
kish pipe,  and  a  courier.  He  leaned  on  the  arm  of  a  French 
gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  struck  up  a  casual  acquaintance. 
The  two  gentlemen  seated  themselves  at  a  table,  and  called  for 
the  carte  of  wines.  M.  Schneiderlin  recognised  the  carriage  as 
belonging  to  the  principal  inn  in  Strassburg,  and  he  was  impressed 
with  the  apparent  importance  of  the  visitor.  He  produced  his 
carte,  and  stood  waiting  for  orders.  As  is  customary,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  his  guests,  asked  them  whether  they  had 
been  long  in  Strassburg,  had  ascended  the  spire  and  heard  the 
clock  strike,  and  seen  the  mechanical  figures  on  its  face  perform 
their  evolutions.  He  learned  that  his  guests  were  staying  at 
Baden-Baden,  that  they  had  come  to  Strassburg  for  a  day  or  two, 
to  see  the  Cathedral  and  visit  some  of  the  more  interesting  points 
of  the  Vosges  Mountains.  The  principal  guest  was  without  French 
money,  and  M.  Schneiderlin  was  delighted  to  accommodate  him 
with  change. 

'  We  seem  to  be  approaching  liquidation,'  said  the  stranger, 
laughing ;  '  in  Austria  we  had  paper,  we  advanced  in  Baden  to 
pewter,  but  here  we  touch  French  silver.' 

'  Monsieur  is  an  Austrian  ? '  asked  the  host. 

' 1  am  from  Transylvania/  answered  he  carelessly,  then  to  his 
Haiduk,  '  here,  Adrian,  give  me  my  chibouk.' 

Herr  Schneiderlin  called  Ottilie.  The  waitress  hired  in  the 
place  of  Kose  could  not  speak  French,  and  so  aristocratic  a  guest 
merited  to  be  waited  on  by  the  daughter  of  the  house.  He  then 
betook  himself  to  the  table  where,  at  a  respectful  distance,  sat  the 
valet  and  courier,  and  supplied  them  with  beer.  From  them  he 
learned  that  the  aristocratic  stranger  was  a  Transylvanian  mag- 
nate, Prince  Torhanyi,  of  fabulous  wealth,  owner  of  vast  estates, 
and  of  a  mountain  of  silver  ore.  The  old  host  was  delighted. 
The  '  White  Hare  '  was  holding  up  his  head.  He  ran  to  Ottilie. 
*  My  child,'  he  whispered,  '  be  civil  to  the  guests.  That  distin- 
guished foreigner  is  the  Prince  Torriani.'  He  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  Hungarian  name. 

6  A  Prince ! ' 

Ottilie  stood  as  though  electrified.     Was  this  possible  ? 

The  promised  Prince  had  come  at  last. 

She  hastened  to  her  room,  made  herself  as  neat  as  she  could, 
put  a  flower  in  her  bosom,  and,  with  some  colour  in  her  cheeks 
and  with  sparkling  eyes,  went  to  the  table  where  sat  the  Prince. 
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Her  beauty  at  once  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  her.  She  was  bright,  witty,  spoke  French 
fluently,  and  without  the  Alsatian  accent.  The  Prince  politely 
insisted  on  her  taking  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  tasting  her  father's 
champagne.  Ottilie  behaved  with  perfect  breeding;  she  sat,  not 
at  the  table,  but  a  little  way  from  it ;  she  tasted,  but  did  not 
drink,  the  gold-foiled  Veuve  Clicquot.  The  Prince  on  his  side 
behaved  with  the  utmost  deference ;  he  treated  Ottilie  on  terms 
of  equality.  He  interested  her  with  a  description  of  the]  salt 


mines  in  Transylvania,  and  of  the  old  gold  workings  exploited 
since  the  times  of  the  Eomans,  till  the  auriferous  mountains 
resembled  honeycombs.  Casually  she  ascertained  that  one  of 
these  gold  mines  was  on  his  estate. 

The  mention  of  the  Romans  led  Ottilie  to  speak  of  the  Heiden- 
schloss,  a  walled-in  mountain  plateau  strewn  with  the  relics  of  an 
old  Gaulish  town,  and  then  of  the  adjoining  Odilienberg.  This 
latter  is  a  rock,  crowned  with  a  convent,  founded  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  by  S.  Odilia,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Alsace.  She 
told  him  how  both  convent  and  pilgrimage  church  had  fallen  into 
ie  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  had  put  them  up  to  auction,  and  how 
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the  Bishop  of  Strassburg  had  bought  them,  restored  the  church,  and 
put  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  S.  Francis  in  the  convent.  The  Prince 
was  interested,  and  proposed  an  expedition  to  the  Odilienberg,  in 
which  Ottilie  was  to  take  part,  and  act  as  guide.  Ottilie  hesitated 
about  accepting  this  invitation,  but  her  father  was  called  up,  and 
he  overruled  her  objections.  So  the  excursion  was  planned  to  take 
place  after  two  days.  Eose  would  doubtless  come  for  the  day  and 
take  the  place  of  her  sister  in  the  garden  of  the  '  White  Hare.' 

The  Prince  Torhanyi  did  not  leave  till  the  garden  filled  with 
the  habitues,  and  then  he  handed  his  card  to  the  host,  with  the 
address  of  the  inn  at  which  he  was  staying.  On  the  card,  under  a 
princely  crown,  was  the  name 

PRINCE  OCTAVIAN  V.  TORHANYI. 

4  We  have  a  Hungarian  student  here  occasionally,'  said  M. 
Schneiderlin.  His  name  is  Hanak ;  but  your  Serenity  doubtless 
does  not  know  him ;  his  father  is  a  lawyer  at  Offen.  He  sits  at 
yonder  table.  Your  Highness  can  doubtless  see  him,  he  is  looking 
this  way.' 

Prince  Octavian  put  his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  studied  the  student. 
( I  do  not  know  him,'  he  said  indifferently. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  host  ran  over  to  the  student — the  dis- 
carded lover  of  his  daughter — and  showed  him  the  card.  '  Hein  ! 
see  what  a  distinguished  guest  the  "  White  Hare  "  has  had  this  day  ! 
Doubtless  you  have  seen  him,  though  he  does  not  recognise  you. 
You  come  from  the  same  country  ! ' 

' 1  may  have  seen  him,'  said  Hanak.  '  His  face  is  somehow 
familiar  to  me,  but  I  cannot  recollect  when  and  where  I  have  met 
him.  He  is  no  acquaintance  of  mine.' 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  the  host,  6  he's  a  Prince ! ' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  the  student,  turning  the  card  about  in  his  hand. 
'  The  name  is  princely,  of  course.' 

'  Do  you  not  know  his  principality  ?  Is  it  immediate,  or  has  it 
been  mediatized  ? ' 

c  I  do  not  know.     Whence  did  you  say  he  came  ?  ' 

'  From  Transylvania.' 

'  Transylvania  is  a  long  way  east  of  Pesth,'  answered  Hanak, 
evasively. 

Two  days  after,  M.  Schneiderlin  and  his  daughter  accompanied 
the  Prince  to  the  Odilienberg,  and  the  good  host  experienced  the 
sensations  of  being  gooseberry-picker.  He  sat  under  a  tree,  ate, 
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drank,  smoked,  and  finally  fell  asleep  ;  whilst  the  Prince  and  Ottilie 
explored  the  Gaulish  city  and  the  convent. 

The  excursion  to  the  Odilienberg  was  followed  by  one  to  Baden- 
Baden.  On  this  occasion  also  the  old  father  went  with  them,  and 
enjoyed  himself  better  than  on  the  mountain.  He  ate,  drank,  and 
smoked  there  also,  but  instead  of  sleeping  he  ventured  a  trifle  at 
the  tables  and  won  three  thalers.  Other  excursions  followed,  but 
the  father  had  had  sufficient,  he  therefore  resigned  his  place  to  a 
half-sister,  who  was  half-blind. 

Every  day,  as  it  passed,  showed  how  strong  an  attraction  was 
exerted  to  detain  the  Prince  in  Strassburg.  People  began  to  talk, 
and  say  ill-natured  things.  No  one  supposed  that  his  Serene 
Highness  would  marry  Ottilie ;  all  agreed  that  the  stupid  old  father 
would  wake  up  one  morning  to  find  that  his  daughter  had  eloped 
with  the  distinguished  foreigner.  M.  Schneiderlin  did  not  believe 
that  his  daughter  had  a  heart,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  she  was 
sufficiently  alive  to  her  own  interest  to  commit  no  indiscretion. 

So  matters  went  on  for  some  weeks,  and  then  the  Prince  de- 
clared his  sentiments,  and  asked  the  hand  of  the  young  lady,  offering 
his  right  in  the  most  honourable  manner ;  for,  as  he  said,  morganatic 
unions  are  a  relic  of  feudalism  that  ought  no  longer  to  be  allowed 
in  modern  Germany ;  besides,  as  he  explained,  the  law  forbidding 
mesalliances  did  not  extend  to  Transylvania,  and  although  in 
Germany  and  Austria  such  a  marriage  would  be  impossible,  it  was 
not  so  in  his  own  land,  where  Ottilie  would  be  received  as  the 
Princess  Torhanyi.  The  Prince  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not 
meditate  an  immediate  return  to  his  territories  ;  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  take  a  villa  at  Baden-Baden,  where  he  would  reside  with  his 
wife  for  a  couple  of  years.  After  that  he  hoped  that  M.  Schneider- 
lin would  accompany  him  and  Ottilie  to  Transylvania,  where  he 
would  constitute  his  father-in-law  steward  of  his  vast  estates. 

M.  Schneiderlin's  head  was  fairly  turned  with  delight.  He  gave 
his  unreserved  approval  to  the  marriage,  and  now  finally  allowed 
that  his  daughter  had  acted  rightly  in  rejecting  the  'Black  Hare,' 
the  Hungarian  student,  and  Alphonse  Eauff. 

The  marriage  took  place,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek 
Church,  to  which  the  Prince  belonged,  in  the  orthodox  chapel  at 
Baden-Baden ;  and  then,  after  a  fortnight's  tour  in  Switzerland, 
the  handsome  and  happy  couple  came  back  to  Baden-Baden,  and 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  sumptuously  furnished  villa  rented 
by  the  Prince. 

Thus  ends  the  second  act  of  this  drama  or  comedy. 
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III. 

One  evening,  about  six  months  after  the  event  which  had  ele- 
vated Herr  Schneiderlin  into  the  father  of  a  Princess,  he  was  sitting 
in  his  room  making  up  his  accounts — the  evening  was  rainy,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  the  garden — when  a  cab  drove  up  to  the 
door  of  the  brewery,  and  a  few  minutes  after  his  daughter  entered 
the  room,  wearing  a  thick  veil,  and  sank  exhausted  into  a  chair. 
Her  convulsive  sobs,  her  haggard  face,  her  despairing  expression 
showed  him  that  something  serious  had  happened.  He  did  his 
utmost  to  compose  her,  for  a  long  time  in  vain.  At  last,  however,  he 
obtained  a  connected  narrative  from  her  ;  it  was  one  that  staggered 
him  and  plunged  him  into  almost  as  great  trouble  as  herself.  The 
story  he  learned  was  briefly  this  : — 

Ottilie  had  lived  with  her  husband  in  perfect  concord  and 
happiness.  The  only  thing  that  had  at  all  distressed  her  was  his 
fondness  for  play ;  and  she  had  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him 
for  his  frequent  attendance  at  the  tables.  He  had  endured  her  re- 
monstrance with  great  forbearance  ;  he  explained  to  her  that  he 
was  sufficiently  well  off  not  to  be  endangered  by  any  losses  there, 
and  that  gaming  with  him  was  not  a  passion  but  a  recreation. 
He  had  always  shown  her  great  kindness — more  than  kindness, 
tenderness  ;  and  he  allowed  her  to  see  that  he  valued  his  happiness, 
and  her  society,  very  highly. 

Everything  went  well  until  a  few  days  ago,  when  Octavian  had 
received  a  letter  with  the  Paris  post-mark,  which  had  changed  his 
expression  and  humour.  The  letter  was  on  his  plate  when  he 
came  down  to  breakfast.  Ottilie  had  descended  first,  and  had  taken 
up  the  letter,  and  looked  at  it  with  some  surprise.  The  direction 
was  written  in  a  hand  with  which  she  was  or  had  been  familiar. 

When  Prince  Torhanyi  came  in,  and  took  up  his  letter,  his 
hand  trembled  as  he  opened  it.  Ottilie  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
marking to  him  that  she  had  once  known  some  one  who  wrote  a 
similar  hand,  when  she  saw  that  her  husband  had  turned  livid, 
and  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  the  back  of  the  chair  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling. 

It  was  some  little  while  before  he  had  recovered  himself  suffi- 
ciently to  speak,  then  he  excused  himself,  asked  for  a  glass  of 
water,  and  left  the  room. 
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As  he  did  not  return,  his  wife  went  to  his  private  sitting-room, 
after  the  lapse  of  half-an-hour,  and  found  his  door  locked.  At  her 
urgent  entreaty  he  opened  it  a  little  way,  and  bade  her  not  be 
anxious  about  him,  he  was  better  and  busy. 

Through  the  half-opened  door  the  Princess  saw  that  her  husband 
was  packing  his  trunks  and  valises.  Every  drawer  was  turned  out, 
and  his  clothes  strewn  on  the  chairs,  tables,  and  floor. 

An  hour  later  the  Prince  came  to  her.  He  was  still  very  pale, 
and  looked  nervous  and  distressed.  He  drew  her  to  his  heart,  laid 
her  head  on  his  bosom,  stroked  her  hair,  and  kissed  her  repeatedly. 
She  thought  she  saw  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

4  What  has  happened,  Octavian,  dearest  ?  '  she  asked. 

1 1  must  leave  you  for  a  few  weeks,  my  soul,'  he  replied.  '  I 
have  had  most  distressing  news  from  Klaussenburg,  where  the 
agent  for  my  estate  resides.' 

6  But,  dear,  the  letter  bore  the  Paris  post-mark  ! ' 

He  paused  before  he  replied,  as  though  disconcerted  ;  however, 
he  soon  resumed,  '  I  did  not  speak  with  sufficient  accuracy.  I 
have  heard  from  Paris  of  my  agent.  He  has  been  drawing  in  my 
rents,  and  has  left  Klaussenburg  with  them,  and  has  been  arrested 
at  Paris  by  the  police.  I  must  go  from  this  place  at  once,  but 
whether  home  to  see  what  has  been  stolen,  or  to  Paris  to  confront 
him,  I  hardly  know.' 

'  0  dearest !  let  me  travel  with  you  ?  ' 

'  No,  Ottilie,  that  may  not  be ;  I  must  go  on  night  and  day, 
either  to  Paris  or  Klaussenburg  first,  and  then  to  the  other  place. 
You — in  your  present  condition,  could  not  endure  the  strain.' 

Ottilie  hung  her  head  and  blushed.  She  expected  before  many 
months  were  passed  to  be  a  mother. 

6  But,'  she  argued,  '  is  there  any  necessity  for  you  taking  with 
you  so  much  luggage  ?  ' 

'  I  hope,'  he  said,  '  that  my  absence  will  be  short.  It  may, 
however,  be  protracted  longer  than  I  anticipate.  I  do  not  know 
the  extent  of  my  agent's  rascalities.  I  shall  have  to  go  through 
the  accounts,  investigate  all  his  peculations,  and  look  out  for  a  new 
and  an  honest  agent.  All  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  day.' 

*  That  is  true.     May  I  come  to  you  in  Transylvania  ? ' 

*  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.   Would  it  not  be  wiser  for  you  to 
remain  here  till  a  certain  event  has  taken  place,  with  your  sister 
at  hand  to  be  with  you  ? ' 

6  But  you  will  return  before  that  takes  place,  dear  Octavian  ? ' 
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4  Certainly  I  will.  I  will  fly  back  to  your  arms  the  moment  I 
am  at  liberty  to  do  so.' 

That  evening,  late,  by  the  last  train,  Prince  Octavian  Torhanyi 
departed  for  Paris.  His  '  effects  '  filled  two  droschkies. 

The  parting  between  the  loving  couple  was  most  tender.  She 
was  in  floods  of  tears,  and  almost  swooning  with  grief;  he  was 
visibly  overcome,  and  tore  himself  away  with  difficulty.  He  cer- 
tainly loved  his  wife  quite  as  dearly  as  she  loved  him ;  and  the 
parting  was  as  pathetic  as  if  for  life. 

The  poor  Princess  wept  all  night,  and  rose  next  morning  with 
pale  face,  red  eyes,  and  in  depressed  spirits.  Her  maid  roused 
her  in  the  afternoon  with  a  request  for  her  wage,  which  had  not 
been  paid,  and  which  the  girl  particularly  wanted  then,  as  she  had 
a  milliner's  bill  to  pay.  Then,  with  a  start,  Ottilie  recollected 
that  she  was  without  money.  The  Prince  had  been  so  engrossed 
in  his  preparations  for  departure  that  he  had  wholly  overlooked 
the  necessity  of  filling  her  purse.  She  put  the  maid  off,  promising 
her  the  money  on  the  morrow,  and  then,  with  an  effort,  dressed, 
and  drove  to  the  Rhenish  Bank,  to  ask  for  a  small  advance  till  she 
heard  from  her  husband.  The  cashier  was  '  desolated  '  not  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  her  Serenity,  but  the  Prince  did  not  bank  with 
them.  They  changed  some  Paris  cheques  for  him,  but  he  had  no 
account  standing  in  their  books. 

'  Let  me  think,'  said  the  Princess,  when  she  got  back  to  her 
carriage ;  '  Octavian  will  be  in  Paris  to-day ;  he  is  sure  to  re- 
member his  oversight,  and  post  me  a  cheque  or  something  of  the 
sort  to-night.  I  shall  have  it  by  the  afternoon  post  to-morrow.' 

It  was  wonderful  how  much  need  she  had  of  small  ready 
money  during  the  ensuing  twenty-four  hours.  Every  little  trades- 
man wanted  money.  The  Haiduk  ha'd  not  been  taken  with  the 
Prince.  He  was  unpaid,  and  asked  for  money.  The  Princess  was 
becoming  irritated.  It  was  too  absurd  that  she  should  be  pestered 
about  such  trifles.  The  people  must  wait.  They  would  be  paid 
shortly. 

When  she  found  that  they  were  impatient,  and  that  no  re- 
mittance came  from  Paris,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a  somewhat 
testy  letter  to  her  husband, — and  then  discovered  that  he  had 
also  forgotten  to  leave  his  address. 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  affairs !  She  must  wait  till  he 
wrote.  He  certainly  would  send  her  a  letter  that  day,  and  she 
would  receive  it  on  the  morrow.  But  she  wanted  money  at  once, 
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to  relieve  her  of  the  growing  importunities  of  vulgar  tradesmen. 
She  swallowed  her  pride,  and  drove  to  the  house  of  the  landlord 
of  the  villa,  to  ask  him  to  lend  her  a  couple  of  hundred  thalers. 
To  her  astonishment,  she  found  him  scarcely  civil.  He  was  in 
high  excitement.  He  had  not  been  paid  any  rent  for  the  villa, 
except  a  trifling  deposit.  He  had  been  told  that  the  Prince  had 


run  away  to  escape  his  creditors.  No — he  would  not  advance  a 
sou.  His  loss  was  appalling.  He  might  have  let  his  villa  for  the 
entire  summer  to  paying  customers,  not  Princes  with  empty 
pockets.  The  Princess  was  incensed,  and  withdrew. 

She  had  a  magnificent  diamond  necklace  and  tiara  at  home, 
which  her  husband  had  given  her  as  a  wedding  present,  telling  her 
she  should  wear  it  at  Court  balls  in  Vienna.  She  took  this  to  a 
jeweller's  and  asked  him  to  lend  her  money  on  the  security  of 
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these  diamonds.  He  laughed,  and  said  they  were  paste.  '  Paste  ! ' 
she  exclaimed,  '  his  Serenity  told  me  the  sum  they  cost  him, 
something  fabulous.  He  was  cruelly  taken  in.' 

When  she  reached  home,  she  found  it  in  possession  of  the 
police  and  the  creditors.  The  furniture  had  not  been  bought,  but 
hired,  and  was  unpaid  for.  The  owner  had  sent  his  vans  to  remove 
it.  Chairs,  tables,  curtains,  carpets — everything  was  being  taken 
away.  The  drawers  were  turned  out  on  the  floor,  and  then  the 
chests  carried  to  the  van.  The  looking-glasses  were  taken  down 
from  the  walls.  The  valuable  paintings  were  seized  by  the  dealer 
who  had  sold  them — they  were  unpaid.  The  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  grocer,  the  wine-merchant,  appeared  with  their  bills,  all  un- 
paid. Not  one  of  the  servants  in  the  house  had  received  his  or 
her  wage  for  three  months. 

Stunned,  not  knowing  where  to  turn  for  help,  nor  understand- 
ing how  all  this  had  come  about,  the  poor  Princess  stood  in  her  hus- 
band's room,  with  the  floor  strewn  with  scraps  of  papers,  old  neckties 
and  collars,  cigarette  cases,  French  novels,  string,  handkerchiefs, 
&c.  All  at  once  her  eye  was  attracted  by  an  envelope.  It  was  the 
envelope  that  had  roused  her  curiosity,  the  contents  of  which  had 
caused  her  husband  such  trouble.  If  she  could  find  the  letter,  it 
would  give  her  some  clue  as  to  his  whereabouts.  She  could  write 
to  him  under  cover  to  his  correspondent.  In  the  corner  of  the 
room  stood  a  porcelain  stove,  and  under  that,  crushed  into  a  ball, 
she  found  the  letter.  She  hastily  opened  and  smoothed  it ;  then 
she  seated  herself  and  read  the  letter.  The  reading  caused  her 
even  greater  dismay  than  it  had  caused  her  husband.  The  con- 
tents were  these : — 

4  Paris,  August  15,  1866. 

'  Monsieur, — It  is  high  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  farce.  I 
have  sent  you  my  last  remittance.  It  is  time  now  that  0.  should 
awake  to  the  truth,  and  suffer  for  the  insult  she  offered  me. 
Gro  to  the  devil  whence  you  came,  your  own  way,  and  with  the 
utmost  expedition. 

'Yours,  A.  K.' 

The  reading  of  this  letter  by  M.  Schneiderlin  roused  him  from 
the  consternation  which  had  fallen  on  and  paralysed  him.  It 
sent  the  blood  in  leaps  through  his  veins,  and  his  face  flushed,  and 
his  eyes  blazed. 

'  Give  me  the  envelope,'  he  said  hoarsely. 
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The  unfortunate  young  wife  produced  it.  Her  father  with 
trembling  hand  folded  the  letter,  and  placed  it  in  its  cover. 

<  Try  to  calm  yourself,  my  child,5  said  the  old  man  ;  <  there  is 
evidence  enough  here  to  criminate  M.  Alphonse  KaufF.  I  will 
spend  every  penny  I  have  to  bring  him  to  justice,  and  ours  will 
be  strange  laws  unless  they  can  chastise  such  wickedness.  But, 
before  I  take  a  decided  step  in  the  matter,  I  will  see  his  father, 
and  lay  the  case  before  him.  Go  to  bed,  my  dear  injured  child, 
and  leave  the  righting  of  your  wrong  to  me.' 

1  0  father  !  my  husband — who  can  he  be — a  Prince  ? ' 

He  was  silent,  and  turned  aside  his  face.  After  a  while  he 
said  huskily,  *  My  dear  child,  be  prepared  for  the  worst ;  my  mind 
misgives  me.  How  true  is  the  old  word,  "  Pride  goes  before  a 
fall." ' 

IV. 

The  third  act  is  played  out.  Is  this  a  drama  or  a  comedy  ? 
Does  it  not  almost  trench  on  the  tragedy  ? 

We  come  now  to  the  Epilogue. 

M.  Rauff  was  a  man  of  strict  honour.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  his  indignation  at  his  son's  conduct.  If  Alphonse  had 
meditated  a  mortal  wound  to  Ottilie,  the  wound  was  deepest  in 
his  father's  heart.  The  old  man's  sense  of  rectitude  was  outraged. 
He  cut  the  son  off  with  a  handsome  pension  for  life.  He  refused 
absolutely  to  see  him  again.  He  took  Herr  Franz  Xavier  Kuster- 
mann  into  partnership  in  place  of  his  son,  and  as  some  compensa- 
tion to  the  wronged  family.  He  paid  all  the  debts  incurred  by 
Prince  Torhanyi  at  Baden-Baden. 

Prince  Torhanyi !  The  man  was  an  impostor.  Now  that  it 
was  too  late,  inquiries  were  instituted  at  the  Austrian  Embassy  at 
Paris,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  an  ex-officer  of  Hussars 
in  an  Hungarian  regiment,  who  had  been  dismissed  the  service 
with  ignominy  for  frauds  committed  on  his  brother  officers.  The 
Hungarian  student  had  seen  him  in  Pesth,but  though  bethought 
the  Prince  was  like  the  swindler,  he  could  not  be  certain,  and  did 
not  venture  to  express  his  suspicions. 

There  was  no  principality  of  Torhanyi  in  Transylvania,  though 
the  name  occurs  there,  and  is  respectable. 

The  impostor  was  never  traced,  after  he  left  Baden-Baden ; 
indeed,  no  effort  was  made  to  discover  him.  The  tradesmen  he 
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had  cheated  were  paid,  and  M.  Schneiderlin  was  not  desirous  to 
have  his  son-in-law  thrown  into  prison. 

M.  Alphonse  Rauff  never  ventured  to  show  his  face  again  in 
his  native  city.  In  1871  Strassburg  passed  from  France  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  distress  of  the  siege,  and  the  disappointment  of 
the  result  of  the  war,  ended  what  Alphonse  had  begun  —broke  the 
old  Rauff  down,  and  he  died  in  the  same  year. 

The  cornfactory  is  now  '  Kustermann,  late  Rauff ' — in  a  few 
years  it  will  be  *  Kustermann  et  Fils.' 

The  '  White  Hare '  still  lives ;  it  is,  however,  no  longer  a 
brewery,  but  an  hotel,  conducted  by  Ottilie,  now  a  middle-aged, 
sweet-looking  woman,  with  grey  in  her  hair,  and  a  sad,  appealing 
look  in  her  eyes.  Her  voice  is  gentle,  her  manner  kind  and 
winning.  The  garden,  now  extended  over  the  cooper's  yard,  which 
is  planted  with  young  limes,  is  frequented  by  German  officers  and 
students,  who  admire  and  respect  the  beautiful  young  girl, 
Fraulein  Rose,  daughter  of  the  hostess,  who  combines  her  mother's 
beauty  with  her  aunt's  amiability, — and  who,  certainly,  does  not 
aspire  to  become  a  Princess. 
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THERE  has  always  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  amused 
themselves  with  speculating  upon  the  ultimate  destiny  of  mankind 
a  dim  belief  that  a  good  time  is  coming,  when  wars  shall  cease, 
distinctions  of  race  fade  away,  frontiers  be  abolished,  and  all 
nations,  kindreds,  and  languages  be  united  in  the  great  family  of 
humanity,  ruled  by  '  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of 
the  World.'  I  should  not  care  to  be  the  president  of  that  as- 
sembly. But  indeed  there  seems  little  likelihood  that  the  Millen- 
nium will  begin  yet  awhile,  or  that  we,  as  Englishmen,  shall  have 
any  immediate  cause  to  regret  our  geographical  position.  As 
matters  stand  at  present,  isolation  has  its  obvious  advantages, 
and,  judging  by  analogy,  we  should  neither  feel  more  friendly 
towards  our  neighbours  nor  understand  them  better  if  we  could 
shake  hands  with  them  across  an  imaginary  line,  instead  of  bowing 
politely  to  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  waves  which  Britannia 
rules. 

Comprendre  c'est  pardonner.  Perhaps  so ;  but  we  are  a  very 
long  way  from  understanding  one  another  as  yet.  The  simple  beauty 
of  Free  Trade  is  not  recognised ;  standing  armies  have  increased ; 
potential  armies  include  whole  nations,  and  ingenious  persons 
continue  to  busy  themselves  in  devising  machines  for  the  wiping 
out  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  the 
briefest  possible  space  of  time.  In  short,  it  may  safely  be  prophe- 
sied that  the  dawn  of  universal  peace  will  be  deferred  until  there 
shall  be  a  common  consent  to  keep  the  ninth  commandment, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  we  shall  none  of  us  live  to  see  the 
Greek  Kalends. 

But  we  are  progressing  towards  the  goal,  some  sanguine  people 
affirm.  The  movement  of  the  earth,  which  is  spinning  through 
space  at  the  rate  of  over  a  thousand  miles  a  minute,  is  imper- 
ceptible to  the  atoms  who  crawl  upon  its  surface ;  the  movements 
of  society  are  hardly  to  be  detected  by  its  component  parts,  which 
vanish  and  are  replaced  continually.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
we  ourselves  are  bustling  about  much  more  frequently  and  rapidly 
than  our  forefathers  did.  We  have  all  become  more  or  less  of 
rolling  stones ;  and  the  moss  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  is  being 
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rubbed  off  us  day  by  day.  It  seems  natural  to  assume  that  this 
must  be  so ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  so  ?  Do  Mr.  Cook's 
excursionists  obtain  the  smallest  insight  into  the  habits  and 
character  of  Continental  nations  ?  And  do  the  more  ambitious 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  would  scorn  to  be  'personally  con- 
ducted '  anywhere,  and  who  hastily  survey  mankind  from  China 
to  Peru  every  year,  bring  back  with  them  any  notion  of  what  a 
Chinaman  or  a  Peruvian  is  like  beyond  such  as  might  have  been 
gathered  from  photographs  purchased  in  Kegent  Street  ?  Steam 
power  has  enabled  us  to  see  many  races  of  men,  but  it  has  made 
it  infinitely  more  difficult  for  us  to  know  them.  There  is,  or  there 
formerly  was,  in  use  among  the  Genevese  a  queer  kind  of  carriage, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  leathern  curtains,  in  which  the 
occupant  sits  as  in  a  waggonette,  contemplating  only  that  portion 
of  the  landscape  which  Directly  faces  him ;  and  it  is  narrated  that 
an  Englishman  once  hired  one  of  these  conveyances,  and,  after 
making  the  complete  circuit  of  Lake  Leman,  inquired  innocently 
where  it  was.  The  modern  English  traveller  labours  under  a 
somewhat  similar  disadvantage.  He  spends  his  holidays  abroad; 
he  rubs  elbows  with  the  natives  in  the  streets ;  he  gazes  at  the 
outside  of  their  houses  and  at  their  closed  doors ;  but  he  has  his 
back  turned  to  them,  as  it  were,  the  whole  time  ;  he  is  among 
them,  but  he  is  not  of  them.  They  are  not  interested  in  him, 
nor  is  he  ambitious  of  making  their  acquaintance.  It  is  not  upon 
them  that  he  depends  for  society.  When  his  doctor  orders  him  to 
go  south  for  the  winter  he  has  no  change  to  dread  or  hope  for, 
except  a  change  of  scene  and  climate.  Wherever  he  may  go  he 
will  be  tolerably  sure  to  find  a  more  than  sufficient  assemblage  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  an  English  club,  a  rubber  of  whist  in  the 
afternoon  if  he  wishes  for  it,  lawn-tennis  grounds  innumerable, 
possibly  even  a  pack  of  hounds ;  and  he  will  be  invited  to  dinners 
and  balls,  at  which  he  may  perchance  from  time  to  time  meet  a 
stray  foreigner  or  two,  just  as  he  might  in  London. 

With  this  state  of  things  the  generality  of  us  are  very  well 
contented.  We  no  longer  think,  as  Lord  Chesterfield  did,  that 
4  it  is  of  much  more  consequence  to  know  the  mores  multorum 
hominum  than  the  urbes ; '  and  the  instructions  issued  by  that 
shrewd  old  gentleman  to  his  son,  when  the  latter  was  completing 
his  education  in  foreign  parts,  are  simply  amazing  to  fathers  who 
live  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  '  I  hope,'  says 
he,  « that  you  will  employ  the  evenings  in  the  best  company  in 
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Kome.  Go  to  whatever  assemblies  or  spectacles  people  of  fashion 
go  to.  Endeavour  to  outshine  those  who  shine  there  the  most ; 
get  the  garbo,  the  gentilezza,  the  leggiadria  of  the  Italians.  .  .  . 
Of  all  things  I  beg  of  you  not  to  herd  with  your  countrymen,  but 
to  be  always  either  with  the  Komans  or  with  the  foreign  ministers 
residing  at  Kome,'  and  so  forth.  Fancy  advising  a  young  man  of 
the  present  day  to  'get  the  garbo  of  the  Italians,'  and  imagining 
that  he  would,  or  could,  do  any  such  thing ! 

Lord  Chesterfield,  no  doubt,  was  able  to  procure  admission  for 
his  son  into  <  the  best  company '  at  Kome  and  elsewhere  ;  but  in 
the  prse-railway  era  most  European  capitals  were  very  hospit- 
ably disposed  towards  persons  of  less  distinction.  Provided  that 
these  were  decent  sort  of  folks,  and  that  they  were  received  by 
their  ministers,  no  further  questions  were  asked,  and  every  facility 
was  afforded  them  for  acquiring  the  garbo  of  the  Italians  and 
whatever  other  distinctive  attributes  the  French  or  Germans  may 
have  been  supposed  to  possess.  It  is  probable  that  they  did  not 
take  much  advantage  of  these  opportunities,  for  the  English  are 
not  naturally  imitative  ;  but  at  all  events  they  learnt  something 
about  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  entertainers.  Most  of 
us  have  seen  letters  written  by  our  grandfathers — possibly  even 
by  our  fathers — which  testify,  with  that  old-fashioned  fulness  of 
style  which  cheap  postage  has  killed,  what  a  much  more  amusing 
experience  travel  was  then  than  it  is  now.  The  writers  had  all 
kinds  of  small  adventures,  incidents,  and  impressions  to  recount ; 
they  jogged  leisurely  along  the  highroads  of  Europe  in  their 
heavy  travelling  carriages,  keeping  their  eyes  open  as  they  went ; 
when  they  reached  a  famous  city  they  did  not  set  to  work  to 
calculate  in  how  few  days  the  sights  of  that  city  could  be  seen 
and  done  with,  but  hired  for  themselves  a  house  or  an  apparte- 
ment,  prepared  for  a  long  stay,  and  presented  their  letters  of 
introduction.  Of  course  they  were  in  a  small  minority.  Half  a 
century  ago  it  was  not  everybody  who  had  time  enough  or  money 
enough  to  leave  home  for  an  indefinite  period.  But,  as  far  as  the 
promotion  of  universal  brotherhood  is  concerned,  the  knowledge 
of  the  few  may  perhaps  be  as  useful  as  the  superficial  familiarity 
of  the  many. 

As  a  means  to  the  above  end  increased  facility  of  locomotion 
seems  to  have  failed.  Some  time-honoured  superstitions  have,  it 
is  true,  been  swept  away  thereby;  we  no  longer  imagine  that 
frogs  form  the  staple  article  of  a  Frenchman's  diet,  while  the 
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French,  on  their  side,  do  not  now  accuse  us  of  selling  our  wives 
at  Smithfield,  although  their  belief  that  we  prefer  raw  to  cooked 
meat  appears  to  be  ineradicable.  Yet  there  are  very  few  English- 
men— so  few  that  one  might  almost  venture  to  make  a  list  of 
them — who  can  be  said  to  be  at  home  in  French  society  or  to  be 
capable  of  following  the  drift  of  French  opinion.  This  last,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  not  an  easy  feat,  and  indeed  can  hardly  be 
accomplished  by  anything  short  of  a  prolonged  residence  in  the 
country.  Foreigners  naturally  form  their  opinion  of  a  nation  as 
much  from  reading  as  from  personal  observation,  and  probably 
there  is  no  people  so  ill  represented  by  its  press  as  the  French. 
Any  one  who  should  read  for  a  year  the  *  Times,'  the  '  Daily  News,' 
the  c  Standard,'  and  £  Punch,'  to  say  nothing  of  the  weekly  reviews, 
would  be  able,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  to  pronounce  a  fairly 
accurate  judgment  upon  English  politics  and  English  habits  of 
thought.  Can  it  be  supposed  that,  after  a  twelvemonth's  patient 
study  of  the  <  Journal  des  Debats,'  the  '  Kepublique  Fran^aise,'  the 
'  Figaro,'  and  the  '  Vie  Parisienne,'  the  inquiring  stranger  would  be 
in  an  equally  favourable  position  as  regards  our  neighbours  across 
the  water  ?  English  novels,  again,  may  be  said  to  mirror  English 
life  faithfully,  upon  the  whole,  but  if  a  man  should  base  his  esti- 
mate of  French  society  upon  a  study  of  the  best  French  novelists 
he  would  arrive  at  a  conclusion  almost  grotesquely  unlike  the 
truth. 

For  the  French  novelist,  for  all  his  so-called  realism,  takes 
neither  his  characters  nor  his  scenes  from  everyday  life,  his  con- 
tention being  that,  were  he  to  do  so,  he  would  produce  a  work  so 
insufferably  dull  that  no  one  would  buy  it.  Writing,  not  as  we 
do  virginibus  puerisque,  but  for  readers  who  like  the  dots  to  be 
placed  upon  the  i's,  he  sets  before  them  a  succession  of  pictures 
from  the  life,  drawn  often  with  great  power  and  insight  into 
human  nature,  nearly  always  with  scrupulous  exactitude  of  detail, 
and  asserts — what  cannot  be  denied — that  they  are  true  pictures. 
It  is  a  pity  that  they  are  usually  unpleasant  pictures,  and  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  misinterpreted  by  readers  who  adopt  the  too 
common  course  of  arguing  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  the  scenes  por- 
trayed in  such  books  as  '  Le  Nabab '  or <  Les  Kois  en  Exil,'  or  to  doubt 
that  the  author  could,  if  he  chose,  point  to  the  living  or  dead 
originals  of  his  chief  characters  and  declare  that  he  has  maligned 
none  of  them ;  but  when  we  find  him,  year  after  year,  dwelling 
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and  insisting  upon  what  is  most  ignoble  in  his  fellow-creatures, 
we  are  surely  entitled  to  accuse  him  of  a  suppressio  veri  and  a 
suggestio  falsi.  With  the  single  exception  of  '  Tartarin  de  Ta^ 
rascon,'  which  is  a  burlesque,  I  do  not  remember  one  of  M.  Daudet's 
books,  from  '  Fromont  Jeune  et  Eisler  Aine '  down  to  f  Sapho,'  his 
last  and  infinitely  his  worst  production,  which  does  not  leave 
behind  it  a  profound  impression  of  sadness.  '  C'est  la  faute  de  la 
vie,  qui  dicte,'  he  said  once,  in  answer  to  this  reproach,  as  though 
life  had  but  one  side,  or  as  though  the  literal  truthfulness  of  a 
photograph  conveyed  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen  in  a  landscape. 
But  indeed  some  people,  as  we  know,  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
colour-blind,  and  to  them,  no  doubt,  the  outlines  of  the  world 
must  seem  to  be  filled  in  rather  with  shade  than  with  light.  One 
may  pay  a  willing  homage  to  M.  Daudet's  genius  and  yet  suspect 
that  life,  if  he  had  chosen  to  listen,  might  have  dictated  to  him 
different  stories  from  those  which  he  has  published,  and  one  may 
question  whether  his  sons  will  be  much  the  better  for  reading 
*  Sapho  '  even  '  quand  ils  auront  vingt  ans.' 

The  subject  of 'French  fiction,  its  tendencies  and  its  influences, 
is  too  long  a  one  to  be  more  than  glanced  at  here.  The  wit,  the 
brilliancy,  the  charm  of  style  of  About,  Octave  Feuillet,  Cherbu- 
liez,  Jules  Claretie,  and  others  of  less  repute  are  familiar  to  most 
educated  men.  Not  all  of  them  are  such  pessimists  as  M.  Daudet ; 
yet  those  who  know  what  ordinary  French  life  is  will  find  only  a 
faint  reflection  of  it  in  the  novels  of  the  above-named  writers, 
unless  it  be  here  and  there  in  the  pages  of  the  first.  It  is  always 
best  to  avoid  making  statements  which,  from  their  very  nature, 
are  not  susceptible  of  proof;  but,  after  associating  pretty  con- 
stantly with  French  people  for  a  matter  of  twenty  years,  I  will 
take  upon  me  to  say  that  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  mar- 
riage-vow is  broken  more  frequently  in  France  than  elsewhere. 
That  weary  old  tale  of  conjugal  infidelity,  which  appears  to  be  as 
essential  to  the  French  novelist  as  the  more  legitimate  love  affair 
and  marriage  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  are  to  his  British 
confrere,  might,  I  believe,  be  told  with  as  much  or  as  little  truth 
of  other  countries.  There  is  an  old  story  of  an  artist  who  sent 
a  sketch  of  some  Indian  scene  to  one  of  the  illustrated  papers, 
and  afterwards  complained  that  it  had  been  tampered  with  before 
publication,  a  group  of  palms  having  been  introduced  into  the 
background,  whereas  those  trees  were  unknown  in  the  region 
which  he  had  depicted.  <  That  is  very  possible,  Mr. ,'  replied 
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the  editor ;  '  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the  public  expects  palms  in 
an  Oriental  landscape,  and  will  have  them.9  Not  being  a  publisher, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  affirm  that  the  French  public  expects, 
and  will  have,  a  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment  in  its  novels ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  that  such  is  the  opinion  of 
French  authors. 

Of  course  it  may  be  urged  that,  in  literature  as  in  forms  of 
government,  people  commonly  get  what  they  deserve,  and  that  a 
public  which  demands  the  kind  of  nutriment  alluded  to  must  be 
an  unhealthy  and  immoral  sort  of  public.  It  should,  however, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
French  than  of  the  English  public  which  never  reads  novels  at 
all.  Whether  the  immense  sale  commanded  by  such  works  as 
'  L'Assommoir '  and '  Nana '  is  or  is  not  a  sign  of  national  decadence 
is  a  question  which  will  not  be  too  hastily  answered  by  any  one 
who  remembers  the  various  phases  through  which  literature  has 
passed  in  other  lands,  but  none  need  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
effect  produced  by  them  upon  outside  opinion  of  France  and  the 
French  has  been  eminently  unfavourable.  It  is  hot  with  impunity 
that  a  nation  can  delight,  or  seem  to  delight,  in  the  contempla^ 
tion  of  foulness.  France,  '  ce  pays  de  gens  aimables,  doux,  hon- 
netes,  droits,  gais,  superficiels,  pleins  de  bon  coeur,'  to  quote 
M.  Eenan,  who  knows  his  countrymen  well  and  does  not  always 
flatter  them,  is  becoming  more  and  more  regarded  as  a  sink  of 
iniquity,  and  those  who  watch  the  development  of  her  manners, 
as  illustrated  by  some  of  her  most  popular  novelists,  are  beginning 
to  ask  themselves  whether  any  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth. 
In  England  more  especially  this  feeling  is  gaining  ground.  If 
we  are  little,  or  not  at  all,  better  acquainted  with  the  French 
people  than  we  were  fifty  years  ago,  we  are  a  good  deal  better 
acquainted  with  the  French  language.  We  read  all  the  new 
French  books,  particularly  the  new  French  novels  (sometimes  we 
have  to  keep  them  under  lock  and  key,  and  peruse  them  stealthily 
after  the  other  members  df  the  family  have  gone  to  bed),  and  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  we  should  take  our  neighbours  at  what 
appears  to  be  their  own  valuation.  Englishmen,  sober,  reticent — 
a  trifle  Pharisaical,  it  may  be — cannot  pardon  writers  who  take 
pleasure  in  stripping  poor  human  nature  of  its  last  shred  of  dig- 
nity and  exhibiting  it  to  the  world  under  its  most  revolting 
aspects.  These  things  are  true,  the  naturalistic  school  of  novel 
writers  say.  What  then?  we  may  return.  Most  people  know 
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that  hideous  forms  of  vice  exist ;  but  most  people  think  it  is 
safer  and  wiser  not  to  talk  about  them.  As  for  those  who  do  not 
know,  for  what  conceivable  reason  should  they  be  told  ?  And  so 
the  Englishman,  when  he  takes  his  walks  through  the  streets  of 
Paris,  feels  that  he  would  just  as  soon  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  unclean  persons  who,  as  he  presumes,  inhabit  that  city. 

The  truth  is  that  there  has  never  been  any  real  sympathy 
between  these  two  nations,  so  nearly  united  in  geographical  posi- 
tion and  by  some  political  ties  and  so  widely  separated  in  all 
other  respects.  Perhaps  our  one  and  only  point  of  resemblance 
is  our  common  inability  to  adapt  ourselves  to  ways  that  are  not 
our  ways.  A  Frenchman,  wherever  he  goes,  is  always  a  French- 
man, and  an  Englishman  is  always  an  Englishman.  In  this  par- 
ticular the  Americans  have  the  advantage  of  us.  With  their 
keenness  of  observation,  their  restless  curiosity,  their  desire  to 
pick  out  and  appropriate  whatever  seems  to  them  best  in  foreign 
lands,  the  Americans  have  fewer  prej  udices  and  fewer  antipathies 
than  we  who  live  in  the  Old  World.  Their  extreme  sensitiveness 
does  not  often  take  the  form  of  self-consciousness  ;  they  readily 
pick  up  the  tone  of  the  society  that  they  frequent,  and,  although 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  first-rate  linguists,  they  soon  acquire  enough 
knowledge  of  a  language  to  enable  them  to  converse  easily  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  sojourning. 
Moreover,  they  are  less  prone  than  we  are  to  save  themselves 
trouble  by  accepting  other  people's  views,  and,  whatever  their 
opinion  may  be  worth,  are  generally  able  at  least  to  give  grounds 
for  holding  it. 

In  the  case  of  our  kinsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
we  have  of  late  years  unquestionably  made  a  great  advance  towards 
mutual  understanding,  and,  it  may  be  added,  friendship.  Pos- 
sibly we  are  none  the  worse  friends  for  having  disliked  one 
another  very  cordially  not  so  long  ago.  There  is  a  prevalent  im- 
pression in  this  country  that  the  quarrel  was  one-sided,  that  the 
Americans  were  irritated  (excusably  perhaps)  by  our  recognition 
of  the  Confederate  States  as  belligerents,  as  well  as  by  the  general 
sympathy  that  was  felt  in  England  for  the  Southern  cause,  and 
that  we  really  never  said  half  such  unpleasant  things  about  them 
as  they  did  about  us.  But  if  they  expressed  their  aversion  more 
loudly  than  we  did  it  is  not  so  certain  that  ours  was  any  less 
deep ;  and  in  our  present  liberal  and  enlightened  mood  we  can 
afford  to  admit  that  most  of  us  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  our 
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cousins,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  twenty  years  back.  I  hap- 
pened, towards  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  to  be  in  a  German  city 
much  frequented  both  by  English  and  Americans,  who  could 
hardly  be  induced  to  speak  to  one  another.  The  British  chaplain 
of  the  place — remembering,  I  suppose,  that  the  Americans  who 
attended  his  services  contributed  something  towards  the  defrayal 
of  the  expenses  connected  therewith — took  it  into  his  head  one 
Sunday  to  pray  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  custom 
which  has  since  become  universal  among  mixed  congregations  on 
the  Continent.  In  those  days  it  was  an  innovation,  and  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  was  present  marked  his  disapproval  of  it  by 
thumping  his  stick  on  the  floor  and  saying  aloud,  '  I  thought  this 
was  an  English  church  !  '  after  which  he  picked  up  his  hat  and 
walked  out.  It  is  only  fair  to  his  compatriots  to  add  that  in  the 
very  pretty  quarrel  which  ensued  they  declined  to  support  him; 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  was  so  much  with  His  sentiments  that 
they  were  displeased  as  with  his  disregard  for  religious  propriety. 
How  the  affair  ended  I  do  not  know.  Let  us  hope  that  bloodshed 
was  averted,  and  that  the  irate  Briton  was  brought  to  see  that 
there  could  be  no  great  harm  in  paying  the  same  compliment  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  we  are  accustomed  to  pay 
to  Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics.  Squabbles  of  this  kind  are, 
happily,  now  rare.  The  *  Alabama  '  claims  were  settled  long  ago  ; 
Americans  in  large  numbers  visit  our  shores  every  year,  and  are 
to  be  met  with  pretty  frequently  in  London  society,  where  they 
are  kind  enough  to  say  that  they  have  a  lovely  time  ;  some  are 
almost  domiciled  among  us,  and  have  recorded  in  print  their 
intimate  acquaintance  with  our  mode  of  life  in  London  and  in  the 
country.  Perhaps  their  criticisms  were  a  trifle  too  subtle  for  us 
just  at  first,  but  now  that  the  subtlety  has  been  discovered  and 
proclaimed  we  quite  delight  in  it.  We,  for  our  parts,  think  no 
more  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  than  we  used  to  think  of  crossing 
the  Channel ;  we  partake  of  the  boundless  hospitality  that  awaits 
us  on  the  other  side,  and  do  not  fail  to  let  our  entertainers  know 
how  pleased  we  are  with  them  before  we  re-embark.  We  used 
to  add  a  kindly  expression  of  surprise  at  finding  them  so  agree- 
able, but  we  don't  do  this  any  more  now.  If  the  perennial  inter- 
change of  civilities  is  sometimes  broken  by  a  stage  aside  we  pre- 
tend not  to  hear  it,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  we  have  as 
much  real  affection  for  one  another  as  commonly  subsists  between 
collaterals.  That,  of  course,  is  saying  no  more  than  that  we  shall 
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probably  continue  to  be  friends  until  a  cause  for  dispute  arises  ; 
but  more  than  this  cannot,  surely,  be  said  of  any  two  nations 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  and,  fortunately,  there  is  little  prospect 
of  a  difference  between  England  and  America  which  may  not  be 
peaceably  settled. 

Since  the  war  of  1870  our  eyes  have  been  turned  towards 
Germany  with  the  interest  and  admiration  which  success  must 
ever  command.  Our  military  system  has  been  remodelled  upon 
the  German  system ;  we  have  crowned  our  soldiers  with  a  helmet 
somewhat  resembling  the  Pickelhaube,  which  is,  I  believe,  found 
to  be  quite  as  inconvenient  as  that  celebrated  head  gear,  and 
which  is  certainly  several  degrees  more  unsightly.  Also  we  have 
a  high  respect  for  Prince  Bismarck,  considering  him  as  the 
greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  and  drinking  in  eagerly  the  re- 
ports of  his  utterances  vouchsafed  to  us  by  Dr.  Busch  and  others. 
I  have  not,  however,  observed  as  yet  any  sign  that  we — as  repre- 
sented by  our  Government — are  inclined  to  display  flattery  in  its 
sincerest  form  by  adopting  the  Chancellor's  decisive  method  of 
dealing  with  any  little  difficulties  that  may  arise. 

In  point  of  consanguinity  the  people  whom  he  has  succeeded 
in  uniting  into  a  nation  are  not  a  long  way  removed  from  us ;  in 
times  past  they  have  frequently  been  our  allies ;  they  have,  more- 
over, given  us  our  reigning  dynasty.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole, 
we  get  on  better  with  them  than  with  any  other  Continental  race. 
Many  English  families  repair  to  Germany  for  educational  purposes, 
are  received  at  the  smaller  Courts,  visited  by  the  high-nobly-born 
Herrschaft  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact,  and  thus 
gain  some  idea  of  German  ways.  It  has  been  said  that  a  sailor 
is  the  best  of  good  fellows  anywhere  except  on  board  his  own  ship, 
when  he  is  apt  to  become — well,  not  quite  so  good  a  fellow.  The 
contrary  rule  would  appear  to  apply  to  the  German,  who  is  a 
kindly,  pleasant  person  at  home,  but  whose  demeanour  when 
abroad  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  We  have  all  met  him  in 
Italy  or  Switzerland,  and  we  are  all  aware  that  his  manners,  like 
Mr.  Pumblechook's,  <  is  given  to  blusterous.'  We  have  suffered 
from  the  loud,  harsh  voice  with  which  Nature  has  afflicted  him, 
as  well  as  from  his  deep  distrust  of  fresh  air  and  his  uncere- 
monious method  of  making  his  way  to  the  front  at  railway 
stations.  But  in  their  own  country  the  Germans  show  to  much 
greater  advantage.  They  are  well-disposed  towards  strangers; 
not  a  few  of  them  have  the  sporting  proclivities  which  are  a 
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passport  to  the  British  heart ;  they  are  easily  pleased,  and  are,  in 
the  main,  amiable,  unassuming  people.  It  is  much  to  their  credit 
that  their  sober  heads  were  never  turned  by  victories  which  would 
assuredly  have  sent  a  neighbouring  nation  half  crazy.  Of  course 
there  are  Germans  and  Germans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  State 
which  holds  the  chief  rank  in  the  Empire  have  never  been  re- 
nowned for  prepossessing  manners  or  for  an  excess  of  modesty. 
Even  they,  however,  have  a  good  deal  of  the  innocent  unsus- 
piciousness  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  Teutonic  character. 
Not  long  ago  I  chanced  to  be  speaking  to  a  Prussian  gentleman 
about  the  ill-feeling  which  existed  at  that  time  between  his 
country  and  Eussia,  and  which  seemed  likely  enough  to  culminate 
in  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  He  assured  me  that  the  ill-feeling 
was  entirely  on  the  Kussian  side. 

'  We  have  nothing  against  them,'  he  declared,  '  and  we  want 
nothing  from  them ;  but  they  are  angry  with  us,  and  that  is 
easily  explained.  They  cannot  get  on  without  us  ;  they  are 
obliged  to  employ  our  people  everywhere  instead  of  their  own, 
and  they  are  furious  because  they  have  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  German  intellect.' 

I  remarked  that  the  superiority  of  the  German  intellect  was 
manifest;  whereupon  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  quickly,  and 
snorted  in  the  well-known  Prussian  fashion,  as  who  should  say, 
'  Could  any  one  be  such  a  fool  as  to  doubt  it  ? ' 

I  went  on  to  observe  that  in  philosophy,  science,  and  music 
Germany  led  mankind.  He  agreed  with  me,  and  added,  <  Also  in 
the  art  of  war.' 

'  The  Germans,'  I  proceeded,  '  are  the  best-educated  people  in 
the  world  ;'  and  he  replied,  '  No  doubt.' 
'  And  they  are  the  pleasantest  company.' 
'  Certainly,'  answered  he,  '  that  is  so.' 

'  And  what  adds  so  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  their  con- 
versation,' I  continued,  '  is  their  delicate  wit  and  keen  perception 
of  irony.' 

I  confess  that  after  I  had  made  this  outrageous  speech  I  shook 
in  my  shoes  and  looked  down  at  my  plate.  I  ought  never  to 
have  said  it,  and  indeed  I  would  not  have  said  it  if  he  had  not  led 
me  on  until  it  became  irresistible.  But  there  was  no  occasion  for 
alarm.  When  I  raised  my  eyes  to  my  neighbour's  face  I  found 
it  irradiated  with  smiles.  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  arm  quite 
affectionately. 
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6  What  you  say  is  perfectly  true/  he  cried ;  '  but  do  you  know 
you  are  the  very  first  stranger  I  have  ever  met  who  has  had  the 
sense  to  discover  it  ?  ' 

And  then  he  explained  to  me  that  the  Germans  were  absurdly 
considered  by  Frenchmen  and  other  superficial  observers  to  be  a 
rather  dull-witted  and  heavy  race. 

Now  I  really  do  not  see  how  any  one  is  to  help  liking  a  nation 
so  happily  self-complacent.  The  Prussians  are  said  to  be  arrogant 
and  overbearing ;  but  I  don't  think  they  are  so,  unless  they  are 
rubbed  the  wrong  way ;  and  what  pleasure  is  there  in  rubbing 
people  the  wrong  way?  When  Victor  Hugo  announces  that 
France  is  supreme  among  nations,  when  he  invites  us  to  worship 
the  light  that  emanates  from  the  holy  city  of  Paris,  and  hints  that 
we  might  do  well  to  worship  also  the  proclaimer  of  that  light,  we 
are  half  shocked  and  half  incredulous.  The  bombast  seems  too 
exaggerated  to  be  sincere ;  it  has  the  air  of  challenging  and  ex  - 
pecting  contradiction.  We  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
sane  man  can  really  mean  much  of  what  this  great  poet  tells  us 
that  he  means.  French  vanity — and  Victor  Hugo,  whether  at 
his  highest  or  at  his  lowest,  is  always  essentially  French — is  not 
amusing.  It  is  the  kind  of  vanity  which  is  painful  to  witness, 
and  which  cannot  but  be  degrading  to  those  who  allow  themselves 
to  give  way  to  it.  But  in  the  placid  North  German  self-approval 
there  is  a  childlike  element,  which  is  not  unpleasing  nor  even 
wholly  undignified.  It  may  provoke  a  smile  ;  but  the  smile  is  a 
friendly  one.  These  excellent  stout  professors  and  bearded  warriors 
who  are  so  thoroughly  pleased  with  themselves,  and  who  never 
suspect  that  anybody  can  be  laughing  at  them,  command  our 
sympathies — perhaps  because  John  Bull  himself  is  not  quite  a 
stranger  to  the  sensations  that  they  experience. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  John  Bull  remains  John  Bull. 
German  philosophy,  French  wit,  American  acuteness,  the  <  garbo 
of  the  Italians ' — these  things  are  not  for  him,  nor  is  he  specially 
desirous  of  assimilating  them.  He  is  as  God  made  him,  and  has 
an  impression  that  worse  types  have  been  created.  At  the  bottom 
of  his  heart — though  he  no  longer  speaks  it  out  as  freely  as  of  yore- 
there  still  lurks  the  old  contempt  for  « foreigners.'  As  I  have  already 
made  so  bold  as  to  say,  I  do  not  think  that  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  the  present  age  have  brought  him  any  clearer  comprehension 
of  these  foreigners  than  his  forefathers  possessed,  or  that  the  advent 
of  the  universal  republic  has  been  at  all  hastened  by  the  rise  of 
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democracy  and  the  triumph  of  steam.  Certainly  all  men  are 
human,  and  all  dogs  are  dogs  ;  but  you  will  not  convert  a  bulldog 
into  a  setter  by  taking  him  out  shooting,  nor  a  mastiff  into  a 
spaniel  by  keeping  them  in  one  kennel.  It  is  doubtless  well  that 
those  who  own  a  large  number  of  dogs  should  encourage  familiarity 
among  them,  and  restrain  them  from  delighting  to  bark  and  bite, 
and  it  might  also  be  a  good  thing  to  induce  them,  if  possible,  to 
recognise  each  other's  respective  utilities.  But  they  never  do 
recognise  these.  On  the  contrary,  they  contemplate  one  another's 
performances  with  the  deepest  disdain,  and  if  we  could  see  into 
the  workings  of  their  canine  minds  we  should  very  likely  discover 
that  each  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  as  convinced  that 
his  breed  is  superior  to  all  others  as  Victor  Hugo  is  that  Paris  is 
the  light  of  the  world. 

Kecent  inventions  have  dealt  some  heavy  blows  at  time  and 
space,  but  have  not  as  yet  done  much  towards  abolishing  national 
distinctions  of  character.  One  result  of  them,  as  melancholy  as 
it  is  inevitable,  is  the  slow  vanishing  of  the  picturesque.  The 
period  of  general  dead-level  has  set  in  ;  old  customs  have  fallen 
into  abeyance  and  old  costumes  are  being  laid  aside.  The  <  Eanz 
des  Vaches  '  no  longer  echoes  among  the  Swiss  mountains ;  the 
Spanish  sombrero  has  been  discarded  in  favour  of  a  chimney-pot 
hat ;  the  Hungarian  nobles  reserve  their  magnificent  frippery  for 
rare  state  occasions,  and  the  black  coat,  deemed  so  significant  a 
sign  of  the  times  by  Alfred  de  Musset,  is  everywhere  replacing 
the  gay  clothing  of  a  less  material  era.  But,  for  all  that,  mastiffs 
are  mastiffs  and  spaniels  spaniels.  Democracy  claims  to  be  cos- 
mopolitan :  perhaps  some  of  us  may  live  long  enough  to  see  what 
the  boast  is  worth.  If  it 'be  permitted  to  ground  a  prophecy  upon 
the  lessons  of  history,  we  may  say  that  co-operation  is  possible 
only  so  long  as  interests  are  identical,  and  that  the  mainspring  of 
all  human  collective  action  is,  and  will  be,  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  selfishness  which,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  told  us,  is 
another  word  for  patriotism. 
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E  was  really,  by  birth,  Selim-ben- 
Guy,  after  a  distinguished  father, 
but  he  soon  dropped  his  'front 
name,'  as  Americans  style  it,  and 
came  to  be  called  simply,  *  Guy,' 
and  was  so  known  to  our  friends. 
He  had  no  special  accomplish- 
ments, being  indeed  far  too  human 
to  be  taught  <  tricks,'  but  he  was 
the  most  refined  and  intelligent 
dog  I  ever  knew,  and  expressed 
himself  with  such  obvious  felicity 
of  utterance  that  we  always  spe- 
cially regretted  our  inability  to 
understand  him  as  well  as  he 
understood  us. 

It  is  a  misapprehension,  if  not 
an  insult,  to  reckon  dogs  as <  dumb 
brutes.'  The  truth  is  that  man 
cannot  fully  comprehend  them.  He  has  not  yet  attained  to  the 
stature  and  perception  which  fully  sees  and  knows  their  unspoken 
needs;  and  no  exploring  scholar  has  hitherto  found  a  perfectly 
fitting  key  to  the  cipher  of  their  tongue.  But  Guy  talked— 
assuming  apprehension  with  a  quiet  politeness — and  we  inter- 
preted him  as  well  as  we  could.  He  was  a  deerhound,  and  nearly 
six  feet  high.  At  least,  if  he  laid  his  hands  on  my  shoulders, 
his  eyes  were  almost  even  with  mine.  When  he  stood  with 
level  back,  he  easily  looked  out  of  our  country  windows,  and  over 
all  such  things  as  tables  and  chairs. 

He  was  keenly  sensitive,  and  I  never  punished  him  but  once. 
Then  he  was  a  mere  youth.  We  had  taken  him  down  with  us 
into  the  country,  to  Bartonmere,  from  St.  George's  in  the  East,  for 
a  little  while,  and  one  day  he  ran  after  some  sheep.  Now,  since 
habit  is  soon  formed,  being  the  act  of  yesterday,  it  was  necessary 
for  Master  Guy  to  learn  promptly  that  his  wild  oats  might  not  be 
sown  in  such  an  evil  way.  So — with  menacing  gesture — I  caught 
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up  a  switch  and  rebuked  him  sharply.  Hearing  the  word,  and 
seeing  the  imminent  rod,  he  ran  into  the  house.  I  searched  for 
him  far  and  wide ;  upstairs,  downstairs,  in  my  lady's  chamber. 
At  last  I  found  him,  with  the  door  shut,  in  a  cupboard  in  my 
dressing-room,  where  he  had  never  been  before.  On  my  opening 
it,  he  dashed  out  with  a  scream,  and  disappeared  like  a  hairy 
flash.  We  were  afraid  that  he  was  lost,  but  in  two  or  three  hours 
Master  Guy  was  spied  nearly  hidden  under  a  bush  some  two  hundred 
yards  off,  whence  he  was  watching  to  see  what  would  happen  next. 
After  I  had  gone  up  and  spoken  to  him  seriously,  he  returned, 
really  ashamed,  though  with  much  forced  concealment  of  peni- 
tence, like  many  people  who  are  wholesomely  sorry,  but  do  not 
care  to  show  that  they  are  vexed  with  themselves.  After  that  he 
never  gave  the  least  heed  to  a  sheep  again. 

Guy  was  a  dog  who  did  not  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  but  if 
occasion  arose  or  unpardonable  insult  arrived,  he  was  ready  to 
fight,  and  fought  vehemently.  Indeed,  on  account  of  some  per- 
sonal misunderstandings  which  eluded  solution,  though  he  always 
tried  to  take  a  position  of  cautious  civility  towards  Nep — an 
eccentric  animal,  of  whom  more  presently — on  two  or  three 
occasions  he  had  a  fierce  battle  with  him.  Once,  when  Nep  bit 
me  in  the  dining-room,  he  brimmed  over  with  rage.  I  was  sitting 
in  a  low  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and,  letting  my  fingers  drop  over 
its  side,  unconsciously  interrupted  Nep's  occupation  with  some 
bone.  Upon  this  he  bit  my  hand.  Guy,  who  had  been  lying  the 
other  side  of  me  on  the  rug,  sprang  up,  leaped  over  my  shoulder, 
and  descended  on  him  like  a  cataract,  all  glare,  bristles,  and  teeth. 
He  was  furious  at  this  injury  to  his  master,  and  could  not  be 
calmed  for  a  long  time.  I  never,  however,  knew  a  more  for- 
bearing dog.  We  had  a  black  cat,  '  Snow,'  who,  though  she  saw 
successive  litters  of  her  kittens — and  they  were  endless — treat 
Guy  with  safe  familiarity,  never  spoke  kindly  to  him.  They  used 
his  huge  carcass  as  an  exercise  or  climbing  ground,  and  at  night, 
after  romping  all  over  his  person,  when  he  went  to  bed  in  the 
big  round  basket  which  was  given  to  him  by  our  senior  church- 
warden at  St.  George's,  they  curled  themselves  up  in  his  hollows. 
Thus  he  slept  levelled  up  with  kittens.  Still,  Snow  was  always 
uncivil  to  her  children's  friend.  She  seldom  passed  him  without 
spitting  in  his  face,  and  occasionally  scratching  his  nose  till  it 
bled,  and  yet  he  never  recriminated.  The  sweet  temper  he  thus 
showed  was  quite  distinct  from  servility,  and  though  he  was 
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warmly  attached  to  us,  he  did  not  overdo  his  devotion.  One 
year,  indeed,  when  I  was  absent  from  England  for  three  or  four 
months,  Guy  allowed  his  feelings  more  play.  They  took  the 
shape  of  exceptional  and  incessant  courteous  attention  to  my  wife. 
Wherever  she  went  he  walked  at  her  side,  and  when  she  sat 
down  he  invariably  lay  at  her  feet,  in  sphinx-like  attitude,  with 
one  paw  upon  the  skirt  of  her  dress. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  made  many  friends  in  and  out  of  St. 
George's.     All  knew  him,  from  the  bishop  to  the  beadle,  and  he 


was  good  friends  with  a  succession  of  kindly  churchwardens,  and 
all  the  members  of  the  vestry  of  St.  George's  whom  he  met. 
From  his  occasional  visits  to  Suffolk  he  was,  too,  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  carriage  attendants  and  porters  at  the  Liverpool 
Street  Station  and  the  guards  on  the  Great  Eastern  Kailway. 
No  dog  was  more  loved  by  all  the  members  of  any  household ;  and 
when  he  died,  suddenly,  from  disease  of  the  heart,  which  is  common 
among  deerhounds — he  fell  down  dead  one  June  day  in  the 
dining-room  while  we  were  at  lunch — many  were  the  kind  mes- 
sages and  letters  of  condolement  we  received. 
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Nep  was  a  very  different  dog.  I  never  knew  anything  of  his 
original  belongings.  He  was  a  sort  of  sea-foam,  like  Venus. 
Some  '  roughs  '  found  him  at  low  tide,  playing  in  the  mud  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  led  him  ignominiously  off  with  a  tar-line  round 
his  neck.  It  was  then  that  I  met  him  in  their  company,  or  custody. 
He  was  a  handsome  curly  brown  retriever,  with  lemon-coloured 
beseeching  eyes.  I  gave  his  captors  half-a-crown,  and  took  him 
to  the  rectory.  His  immediate  attachment  to  me  equalled  the 
affection  of  Friday  for  Eobinson  Crusoe.  But  he  had  a  more 
savage  strain  or  blot  in  his  ancestry  than  that  most  suddenly 
civilised  cannibal.  Behind  his  intense  and  demonstrative  affection 
lay  a  vein  rich  in  products  of  sudden  unaccountable  anger.  He 
was  the  only  dog  who  ever  bit  me.  It  is  true  that  when  he 
realised  what  he  had  done  his  remorse  was  profound  and  piteous. 
Still,  he  bit  me,  and  the  being  bitten  by  the  familiar  dog  which 
I  trusted  caused  a  moral  shock  which  for  the  moment  dimmed 
my  affection  for  the  whole  race  to  which  he  belonged.  It  is  im- 
possible for  remorse  to  atone  for  offence.  Neptune  openly  carried 
a  load  on  his  heart  for  many  weeks  after  he  had  bitten  me.  Occa- 
sionally he  looked  up  into  my  face  with  entreating  petition  for 
pardon.  But  I  hesitated.  Nep  was  forbidden  the  house.  From 
a  petted  existence  within  doors,  where  he  wore  the  soft  fine  coat 
of  fireside  life,  he  was  banished  to  a  kennel  in  the  yard.  Then 
his  hair  grew  rough,  and  his  visage  was  changed.  Once  a  day, 
however,  he  was  admitted  for  an  evening  hour  into  an  outer 
room,  to  have,  as  the  household  phrased  it,  his  tea.  He  always 
humbly  kept  himself  in  readiness  for  this  summons.  Then  he 
made  the  most  of  a  warm  rug,  and  tried  to  enjoy  himself.  But 
conscience  was  the  fly  in  the  perfume  of  his  pleasure,  and  when 
I  spoke  to  him  he  carried  himself  much  as  a  susceptible  convict 
might  in  an  interview  with  the  prison  chaplain.  At  last,  one 
day,  when  his  entreaties  had  been  exceptionally  importunate,  I 
patted  him  on  the  head,  saying,  '  Nep,  I  forgive  you/  The  dog 
literally  shrieked  with  joy,  and  leaped  about  the  room.  Up  to 
that  moment,  since  his  offence,  he  had  been  leading  a  saddened, 
life,  chiefly  watching  to  see  if  he  had  hope  of  being  trusted  again. 
Never  was  a  dog's  face  more  downcast  till  the  withdrawn  confi- 
dence was  restored  ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  it  could  be.  Then,  as  I 
have  said,  in  a  moment  he  gave  way  to  the  wildest  gladness,  and 
could  hardly  submit  to  have  the  expression  of  his  feelings  lowered 
to  a  tolerable  level.  How  mysteriously  close  the  footsteps  of 
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some  *  animals  '  are  upon  our  own,  even  in  those  respects  which  are 
most  mysterious.  To  this  dog,  for  example,  I  was,  as  it  were,  a <  god.' 
How  far  in  him  were  the  workings  of  what  might  be  called  peni- 
tence and  remorse  ?  The  moment  in  which  he  heard  the  words 
or  tone  of  pardon,  brought  to  him  a  thrill  of  absolution.  *  The 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together,  waiting 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  Grod.' 

There  were  remarkable  touches  and  manifestations  of  ordinary 
intelligence  in  Nep.  When,  for  example,  the  first  frost  came  after 
his  arrival  at  the  rectory,  on  finding  his  nose  in  contact  with  repel- 
lent ice  as  he  went  to  his  outdoor  pan  for  drink,  he  simply  stepped 
back  at  once  and  broke  the  frozen  crust  with  his  paw.  In  summer 
he  deliberately  bathed  himself  in  a  tub.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
a  procedure  which  I  will  now  relate,  and  which  no  so-called  mere 
instinct — though  I  would  defy  any  one  to  define  <  instinct '  satis- 
factorily and  lucidly — could  account  for. 

My  wife  and  I  were  going  down  into  Suffolk,  and  Nep,  like 
any  dog,  knew  that  we  were  on  the  move — at  the  edge  of  a 
journey.  On  this  occasion  he  plainly  and  persistently  desired  to 
accompany  us.  Possibly  he  guessed  where  we  were  going,  and, 
being  a  devoted  water-dog,  remembered  the  great  enjoyment  which 
he  had  had  in  a  certain  mere  on  the  occasion  of  a  former  outing. 
But  we  told  him  that  he  might  not  accompany  us,  and  left  him 
at  the  rectory.  Then  he  lost  his  temper,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
killed  a  kitten  in  a  sheer  pet.  Of  course  the  servants  reprimanded 
him  severely  for  this  transgression,  and  in  consequence  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  next  opened  he  ran  away.  Within  three  hours — 
my  name  and  address  being  on  his  collar — a  porter  brought  him 
back  from  the  Liverpool  Street  Station,  where  he  was  found  standing 
on  the  departure  platform  from  which  my  wife  and  I  had  started. 
Now,  he  had  never  been  at  the  Liverpool  Street  Station  in  his  life. 
When  he  had  once  accompanied  us  into  Suffolk  that  terminus  was 
not  built.  Did  he,  fearing  lest  some  one  in  the  household  should 
write  to  us  about  the  kitten  he  had  killed,  determine  to  anticipate 
the  post,  and  tell  us  his  own  story  in  person  ?  I  imagine  that  dogs 
persistently  think  themselves  to  be  understood,  otherwise  they 
would  be  miserable.  A  continuous  consciousness  of  misapprehen- 
sion would  not  permit  them  to  go  on  talking  to  us  so  cheerfully 
as  they  do  for  life.  It  happens  to  them  according  to  the  seldom 
applicable  proverb,  '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 
We  will  suppose  that  Nep  reckoned  on  setting  his  own  version  of 
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the  kitten's  decease  before  us.  I  think  it  was  just  about  that  time 
that  we  were  unlucky  with  kittens;  and  he  may  have  intended 
to  appeal  to  natural  causes.  We  had  given  a  beautiful  kit  to  the 
girls  at  the  Kaines  Industrial  School.  It  followed  them  about 
buoyantly,  but  one  day  on  its  frisking  with  them  into  the  laundry 
they  inadvertently  mangled  it,  and  it  came  out  quite  flat — like  a 
tabby  sole. 

But  to  return.  Nep  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  career  of 
kittens  had  come  to  be  looked  on  as  chequered,  and  so  may  have 
intended  to  put  the  demise  of  this  one  in  the  aspect  in  which 
desire  presented  it  to  himself,  and  so  he  started  for  Suffolk. 
Probably  he  had  gone  first  to  Shoreditch,  where  he  had  once 
been,  and  some  dog,  with  more  civility  than  his  kind  generally 
show  at  a  first  interview  with  a  stranger,  had  told  him  of  the 
change  of  terminus.  Thus  he  would  run  up  the  line  from  Shore- 
ditch  to  Liverpool  Street.  Anyhow,  there  he  was  found  waiting 
on  the  right  departure  platform.  Having  no  money  he  had  no 
ticket,  and  doubtlessly  hoped  to  travel  as  a  stowaway. 

It  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  tracked  me,  half-an-hour 
or  more  after  I  had  left  my  house,  travelling  in  a  cab  through  part 
of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  Whitechapel,  Aldgate,  and  Bishopsgate. 
No  bloodhound  even  could  have  followed  such  a  ghost  of  a  trail. 
And  he  had  never  visited  the  station  from  which  we  started,  nor 
traversed  the  streets  which  led  to  it.  How  came  he  to  be 
found  where  the  porter  discovered  him?  The  chances  against 
his  straying  into  that  particular  station  in  a  mere  aimless  wander- 
ing from  his  household  are  incalculable.  As  I  have  said,  he  did 
not  immediately  follow  us.  Some  time  passed  before  his  disap- 
pointment boiled  over,  and,  having  killed  the  kitten,  he  made 
up  his  mind  what  to  do  in  consequence  of  that  mishap.  After 
this  he  must  have  lost  but  little  time  in  discovering  the  place  of 
our  departure,  for  the  porter  led  him  back,  dejected,  to  the  rectory 
about  three  hours  after  we  had  left  it. 

Poor  Nep  eventually  died  of — euthanasia.  Though  mostly 
submissive  and  devoted  to  his  master,  as  well  as  a  great  favourite 
in  the  household,  he  betrayed  such  glimpses  of  latent  ferocity  that 
it  was  at  last  thought  best  that  he  should  die.  Never  did  he  show 
more  touching  appetite  for  a  caress  than  in  the  period  after  long- 
deferred  sentence  had  gone  forth.  Could  he  possibly  have  known 
what  was  coming?  He  watched  me  with  an  intenseness  and 
anxiety  that  was  most  pathetic.  But  without  doubt  it  was  not 
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well  for  him  to  live.     The  speediest  end  was  arranged  for  him. 
Poor  Nep.     So  he  died  ;  and  was  buried. 

I  have  referred  to  Snow,  the  prolific.  She  is  alive  now,  and, 
though  old,  steadily  produces  kittens,  bestowing  the  same  patient 
attention  to  their  education  as  ever.  She  must  have  a  multitude 
of  descendants  somewhere,  through  granddaughters  and  grand- 
sons. If  she  has  had  only  five  kittens  a  year  for  ten  years,  and 


each  of  these  in  twelvemonths  has  begun  extending  the  world  of 
cats,  and  if  each  successive  descendant  has  realised  his  or  her  adult 
condition,  as  has  most  probably  been  the  case,  her  family  is  now 
prodigious.  The  total  worked  out  is  too  enormous  to  be  credited. 
I  will  not  set  it  down.  Well,  though  incalculably  a  great-grand- 
mother, with  age  marking  the  outlines  of  her  figure,  and  with  a 
demeanour  which  is  generally  reserved,  it  was  only  the  other  day 
that  I  watched  her  giving  a  nursery  lesson  to  the  last  litter  of 
kittens.  A  convenient  cork  had  been  hung  by  a  string  as  a  toy 
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for  them;  but  they  did  not  realise  the  arrangement  until  the 
venerable  Snow  commended  it  herself.  This  she  did  by  rolling  over 
on  her  back,  slapping,  patting,  and  capturing  the  light  pendulum 
with  her  paws.  Presently  her  babies  joined  in  the  play,  and  she 
at  once  resumed  her  pensive  attitude  and  air.  What  lessons  might 
not  some  mothers  learn  from  a  cat !  We  succeeded  in  carrying  Snow 
down  into  Suffolk  and  keeping  her  there.  Of  course  she  had  fresh 
kittens  when  we  flitted,  and  being  brought  in  a  basket  with  them 
was  kept  in  the  same  room  several  days.  Thus  her  manifest  alarm 
and  distrust  died  down,  and  she  accepts  the  situation  loyally, 
having,  indeed,  now  such  confidence  in  her  position  as  to  swear  at 
all  our  dogs.  How  strong  and  yet  controlled  is  the  hunger  of  cats 
for  birds  !  At  St.  George's,  Snow  was  always  on  the  stealthy  move 
after  unattainable  sparrows,  reminding  me  of  Irving  when  Hamlet 
creeps  after  his  father's  ghost;  but  she  never  touched  a  newly 
hatched  chicken.  On  one  occasion,  however,  our  housemaid  had 
found  a  stray  paroquet  in  the  dining-room.  We  had  divers  tropical 
birds  at  St.  George's,  lost  possibly  in  transit  to  the  stores  of  our 
neighbour,  Mr.  Jamrach,  who  had  hundreds  for  sale,  or  sailors' 
pets  which  had  escaped  from  newly  arrived  ships.  Our  house- 
maid, having  caught  this  visitor,  was  holding  it  in  her  hand,  when 
Snow  with  a  bound  struck  and  instantly  killed  it.  Some  say  that 
cats  distinguish  between  mice  and  birds,  never  playing  with  the 
latter,  but  putting  them  to  death  at  once,  lest  they  should  escape. 
This  is  not  always  so.  Last  summer  a  watchful  agile  cat  of  ours 
caught  a  martin  which  had  built  in  the  stable,  and  had  to*  dive  low 
under  the  lintel  every  time  it  went  in  and  out.  The.  cat,  after 
long  session  on  the  threshold,  caught  and  carried  it  off ;  but  when  a 
servant  who  was  near  pursued  her  she  released  the  bird,  which 
flew  away  uninjured.  On  one  occasion  Snow  was  much  surprised 
and  baulked  at  a  capture.  I  had  stuck  a  stuffed  humming-bird  at 
the  end  of  a  wire  into  a  table  nosegay — not  a  bad  finish  to  such 
an  ornament,  by  the  way — and  left  the  room.  Snow  must  have 
immediately  sprung  upon  this  prey,  for  on  returning  soon  I  found 
the  humming-bird  gone,  but  its  relics,  in  the  shape  of  wool  and 
pepper,  sputtered  about  the  table.  Hitherto  Snow  has  not  turned 
poacher,  but  we  cannot  keep  the  best  fed  and  petted  cats  from 
poaching,  and  thus  frequently  from  cruel  death. 

Last  summer  a  great  favourite  crawled  home,  slowly  dragging 
a  heavy  iron  trap  by  her  mutilated  leg.  We  were  able  to  trace 
her  return  by  the  trail  which  the  trap  left  on  the  ground,  and 
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found  that  she  must  have  toiled  at  this  task  many  hundred  yards, 
and  over  seemingly  unsurmountable  obstacles.  The  leg  was  am- 
putated, and  she  recovered.  Some  recoveries  of  cats  are  most 
astonishing.  While  in  town  we  had  a  large  enterprising  Tom, 
who,  fearing  no  traps  there,  made  such  long  explorations  that  he 
came  to  be  called  Sir  Samuel  Baker.  One  warm  evening  Sir 
Samuel  came  home  in  a  sore  plight.  Though  there  are  no  game- 
keepers in  London  there  are  boys,  and  by  them  Sir  Samuel  had 
been  nearly  stoned  to  death,  having  his  body  sorely  banged  about, 
and  two  holes  made  in  his  pate,  from  which  the  blood  gushed  at 
every  movement.  Giving  him  some  stiff  brandy  and  water,  I 
plugged  these  with  linen,  and  bandaged  his  head,  which  after  the 
operation  was  as  big  as  a  cocoa-nut.  Then  presently,  from  the 
effect  of  alcohol  and  the  sense  of  other  relief,  Sir  Samuel  went  off 
again  '  on  the  loose '  for  about  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  returned  with  the  bandages  &c.  all  securely  in  their  place, 
and  his  wounds  healed.  But  what  insoluble  conjectures  in  the 
cat  world  his  appearance  must  have  given  rise  to !  The  dram  I 
administered  had  a  remarkable  effect,  and  will  often  help  an 
animal  over  a  dangerous  parenthesis  in  life.  I  remember  trying 
it  on  an  irascible  old  cock  we  had  at  St.  George's.  A  pet  chicken 
there,  Master  Pip,  made  himself  so  much  at  home  in  the  house 
that  on  growing  up  he  seemed  to  lose  touch  with  his  kin.  This 
caused  at  last  a  serious  difference  with  his  father,  Old  Pip,  and 
they  had  a  terrible  battle  in  the  churchyard — unseen  by  me,  or  I 
should  have  stopped  it — among  the  cold  hie  jacets  of  the  dead. 
In  the  heat  of  combat  his  father  dealt  a  blindly  fierce  blow  at 
Master  Pip,  who  dodged  behind  a  gravestone,  which  received  the 
stroke,  and  broke  the  striker's  beak.  Poor  fellow,  it  was  all  over 
with  h.'m  then.  We  rescued  the  father  from  his  flushed  and 
triumphant  son,  but  he  was  so  severely  wounded  that  in  a  few 
days  he  had  to  be  killed.  At  first  he  was  brought  to  from  a 
prostrate  condition  by  brandy,  but  his  broken  bill  hindered  him 
from  eating  even  the  softest  food,  and  thus  he  was  put  to  death  to 
be  saved  from  starvation.  We  brought  the  parricide  down  into 
Suffolk,  where,  still  affecting  human  society,  and  following  my 
wife  or  myself  like  a  dog,  the  feeling  of  the  whole  fowl  colony 
turned  against  him.  He  was  so  savagely  treated  by  them  in  turn, 
that  at  last  it  was  necessary  to  have  him  killed  in  sheer  mercy. 
How  little  we  know  about  the  influence  of  opinion  or  the  modes 
of  communication  among  birds.  There  would  seem  to  be  specially 
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free  mental  as  well  as  material  intercourse  among  flying  things. 
The  son  of  my  old  friend  Hansard,  Kector  of  Bethnal  Green,  some 
time  ago  made  a  collection  of  moths  in  that  parish.  There  is 
a  wonderful  world  of  flying  life  which  comes  out  after  dark,  even 
in  London.  He  had  caught  the  female  of  a  rare  species  of  moth, 
and  taking  it  home,  presently  there  came  through  the  open  win- 
dow, in  the  summer  air,  a  male  of  the  same  kind.  To  return  to 
birds,  we  had  in  our  country  mere  three  Canadian  geese — at  least 
one  of  the  three  was  a  goose,  for  it  laid  eggs.  I  bought  them  in 
Leadenhall  Market,  and  wanted  them  to  breed  in  Suffolk.  They 
are,  I  am  told,  good  to  eat,  and  they  feed  loyally  on  water  plants, 
never  wandering  off  to  stacks.  Thus  I  got,  as  I  believed,  a  gander 
and  two  geese,  but  one  only  of  the  three  was  a  lady.  Somehow 
this  got  to  be  known  in  the  bird  world,  for  in  the  spring  there 
came,  out  of  space,  from  Jove,  another  mate.  I  inquired  whether 
any  neighbour  kept  Canadian  geese,  but  could  hear  of  none. 
Nevertheless  one  morning,  instead  of  three  there  were  four  Cana- 
dians, two  couples.  The  visitor  stayed  about  five  weeks  and  then 
departed,  leaving  the  odd  bachelor  disconsolate.  Our  three  had 
been  pinioned  when  I  bought  them,  and  they  travelled  in  a  basket 
from  town.  How  did  the  fourth  learn  of  their  arrival  ?  It  came 
from  a  distance.  An  observant  neighbour  in  the  next  parish  told 
me  that  he  had  noticed  a  Canadian  goose  flying  in  the  direction 
of  our  mere  when  the  visitor  arrived,  and  he  said  at  the  same  time 
that  he  knew  of  no  place  where  they  were  kept. 

It  is  curious  that  these  geese,  though  greedy  enough  of  grain 
when  it  is  brought  to  them  at  the  water's  edge,  show  no  percep- 
tion of  it  elsewhere.  They  care  nothing  whatever  for  the  stubble 
or  the  stack.  I  had  a  field  of  barley — Hallet's  pedigree,  which 
gave  twelve  coomb  an  acre  from  a  bushel  of  seed — last  year  not 
fifty  yards  from  the  mere  ;  and  yet,  though  their  white  kinsfolk 
made  the  most  of  this  opportunity,  and  reaped  a  greedy  cackling 
harvest,  the  Canadians  disregarded  it  altogether.  Meanwhile 
their  intercourse  with  the  outside  goose  world  was  unquestionable. 
It  was  plainly  indicated  by  the  visit  of  the  stranger.  Yet  they 
seemed  to  learn  nothing  from  their  English  fellows  in  the  same 
water.  Possibly  they  did  not  understand  them.  The  white 
geese  must  have  talked  about  the  barley  sometimes.  It  was  con- 
tinually in  their  minds  as  well  as  mouths.  They  were  always 
conversing  loudly,  and  they  surely  referred  to  it.  But  the  Canadian 
note  differs  distinctly  from  theirs,  and  I  never  heard  of  any 
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animal,  except  man,  learning  to  understand  the  language  of  another. 
A  common  noise  may  set  all  tongues  wagging  around  the  house, 
but  a  cock  never  crows  defiance  of  an  ass's  bray,  like  a  saucy  M.P. ; 
nor — though  we  may  hear  of  some  exceptional  solitary  attach- 
ment, as  between,  say,  a  stable  terrier  and  a  pony — does  a  dog  bark 
in  reply  to  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  They  have  no  compassion.  The 
hen  scratches  on  the  dunghill,  and  the  ox  looks  serenely  over  the 
stall-door,  while  the  air  is  rent  with  the  screams  of  their  old  com- 
panion the  pig,  who  is  being  killed  before  their  eyes.  The  many 
members  of  a  so-called  happy  family  in  a  well-cared  for  homestead 
have  not  the  least  regard  or  respect  for  one  another.  Amongst 
themselves  they  know  no  feelings  but  those  of  appetite  or  fear.  It 
seems  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  selfish  and  sensual  society  than 
theirs  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  ;  and  the  only  thing  which  indi- 
cates any  rise  above  this  purely  animal  level  is  the  devotion  which 
some  among  them  pay  to  man.  Though  they  rear  no  altar,  and 
perform  no  mystic  rite,  he,  like  a  god,  calls  out  such  phases  of 
aspiration  as  they  show,  and  accepts  their  homage,  sometimes  with 
unfeeling  serenity,  but  mostly,  let  us  hope,  with  a  grateful  per- 
ception of  its  guilelessness.  Perhaps  his  appreciation  of  their 
attachment  is  often,  unconsciously,  all  the  stronger  because  there 
is  none  of  the  same  character  amongst  themselves. 

Among  the  worshippers  of  man  I  need  hardly  say  that  dogs 
are  most  distinguished;  but  their  affection  is  often  curiously 
capricious  and  exclusive.  Eock,  for  instance,  a  small  collie  of 
ours,  though,  so  far  as  I  knew,  he  had  no  special  domestic  grounds 
for  his  distaste,  maintained  an  unscrupulously  unfeeling  dislike  of 
myself.  I  always  treated  him  well,  but  he  would  growl  if  I 
patted  him — when  he  betrayed  the  vibrations  of  anger  distinctly 
to  the  touch — and  then  at  once  pointedly  gambol  and  bark  around 
my  wife.  And  yet  he  was  so  disobedient  to  her  wishes,  often 
running  away  when  she  took  him  out  for  a  walk,  and  wholly  dis- 
regarding the  most  peremptory  recall,  that  she  latterly  led  him 
with  a  cord.  Notwithstanding  this  restraint,  his  affection  for  her, 
when  he  was  not  under  the  uncontrollable  impulse  of  desertion, 
grew  to  the  last.  Poor  Eock  was  at  length  killed  by  a  goods 
train  on  the  Grreat  Eastern  line.  In  his  declining  days  he  grew 
deaf  and  stiff,  but  now  and  then  took  a  day  or  two's  tour  in  the 
neighbourhood,  visiting  his  acquaintance.  I  never  knew  a  dog 
thus  deliberately  entertain  himself,  except  Eock.  In  his  last 
excursion,  not  having  taken  a  ticket,  and  being  indeed  in  no  great 
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hurry,  he  was  walking  moodily  down  the  line  about  two  miles 
from  our  house,  when  a  train  caught  him.  The  driver  whistled, 
but  Rock  either  did  not  hear  the  warning  or  was  indulging  his 
holiday  sense  of  disregard  for  any  such  conventional  dog-summons, 
however  loud  ;  and  thus  he  was  killed.  The  wayside  men  kindly 
buried  his  remains,  and  told  the  station-master  that  a  black  and 
tan  collie  had  been  cut  in  two.  We  thought  it  was  ours,  and  I  sent 
a  resurrectionist,  who  with  three  or  four  heaves  of  a  spade  dis- 
interred poor  Rock's  unmistakable  head — as  if  he  had  died  for  high 
treason. 

Tros,  so  called  shortly  from  Troston,  whence  he  came,  is 
another  dog  of  a  wholly  different  character.  At  Troston  he 
shared  a  roomy  kennel  with  a  twin  brother,  and  the  two  quarrelled 
incessantly  and  noisily  day  and  night.  They  never  left  off.  The 
friend  who  gave  me  Tros  said  that  at  any  time,  even  in  the  dark 
small  hours  of  a  winter's  morning,  Tros  and  his  brother  could  be 
heard  going  on,  like  obstructives  in  Parliament.  Judges  of  dogs, 
I  mean  the  experts,  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  He  fails 
hopelessly  in  offering  the  curves  of  beauty,  being  indeed  quite 
square,  but  many  who  reckon  intelligence  and  individuality  in 
summing  up  effects  would  call  him  handsome.  He  is  a  liver-and- 
white  spaniel,  with  enormous  ears  on  a  massive  head,  and  the 
hardest,  most  active  body  a  dog  ever  had.  Nothing  hurts  him, 
not  even  his  bark,  which  is  so  vehement  that  when  he  lets  it  off 
he  kicks,  like  a  gun.  With  all  this  display  of  force  he  is  the 
greatest  coward  I  ever  knew.  He  often  goes  out  driving  with  me, 
but  though  he  feels  himself  bound  to  stiffen  his  tail  and  comply 
with  the  traditional  formulae  when  he  meets  another  dog,  he  gives 
scant  expression  to  the  usual  growl  of  greeting,  and  cuts  the  inter- 
view as  short  as  he  can,  excusing  himself  hurriedly,  and  looking 
back  as  he  canters  on  by  the  side  of  my  pony- gig  with  unconcealed 
backward  glances  of  alarm.  To  avoid  a  cow  in  the  road  he  will 
silently  slip  aside  into  the  next  field,  and  rejoin  me  when  the 
monster  has  been  passed.  An  unexpected  shout  will  often  send 
him  scampering.  One  dusky  summer  evening,  when  I  happened 
to  be  behind  a  bush  in  the  garden,  Tros,  not  perceiving  who  it 
was,  began  to  bark  at  me.  On  my  showing  myself  with  a  sudden 
6  Hah  ! '  he  was  so  startled  as  to  make  a  rush  for  the  nearest 
gate,  against  which,  in  his  terror,  not  being  able  to  jump  over  it, 
he  hurled  his  carcass  with  a  smash  which  ought  to  have  broken 
his  ribs.  But  nothing  hurts  him. 
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With  all  this  cowardice  he  is  whimsically  enterprising  in  his 
aims.  He  will  watch  a  distant  moving  object,  and  if,  on  reflection, 
he  thinks  it  attainable,  he  deliberately  closes  his  ears  to  all  re- 
monstrance and  dashes  off  in  pursuit.  About  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  our  house  is  a  windmill  with  red  sails.  The  revolving 
tips  of  these  appear  successively  above  some  high  ground,  and 
when  first  Tros  came  to  us  he  took  them  to  be  the  gambols  of 
some  leaping  animal,  and,  after  scrutiny,  set  off  full  speed  to 
explore.  Nothing  stops  him.  He  has  a  genius  for  disobedience 
which  must  be  unique,  but  he  combines  with  it  the  closest,  most 
importunate  personal  affection  I  ever  received  from  a  dog.  Except 
when  engaged  in  some  Quixotic  venture  he  is  ever  at  my  heels, 
and  after  my  absence  for  a  day  welcomes  me  back  with  what 
appears  an  excess  of  effervescence.  Had  I  been  round  the  world, 
or  shown  myself  safe  after  a  general  engagement,  he  could  not 
deliver  himself  of  wilder  cries  and  leaps.  His  love,  however, 
causes  him  to  be  consumed  with  jealousy.  I  have  an  affectionate 
deerhound  pup,  a  grandson  of  Guy's,  and  his  mere  presence  in 
my  study  gives  rise  to  scenes.  Once  Tros,  who  had  curled  him- 
self up  at  my  feet  under  my  writing-table,  dashed  out  and  bit 
young  Guy,  who  is  only  four  months  old — and  had  wriggled  up 
to  be  patted — so  sharply  as  to  make  him  cry  out.  Generally 
adult  dogs  tolerate  puppies,  and  overlook  the  personal  liberties 
into  which  they  are  led  by  their  ignorance.  But  this  one  makes 
no  allowance  for  youth,  and  resents  that  which  he  envies,  like  a 
man.  Tros  is  the  only  water-dog  I  know  who  goes  for  long  swims 
quite  by  himself,  from  sheer  love  of  the  exercise.  When  we  are 
sailing  on  the  mere  he  will  start  with  us,  but  soon  tolerate  our 
artificial  procedure  no  longer,  and  jump  overboard.  Then  he 
paddles  about  alone,  occasionally  hailing  the  boat  as  it  passes  on 
the  next  tack,  but  caring  neither  to  come  on  board  nor  to  land. 
Seasons  make  no  difference  to  him.  However  cold  the  weather, 
Tros  will  launch  himself  and  visit  successive  patches  of  rushes  on 
his  own  account  in  search  of  elusive  coots,  at  last  quietly  swimming 
back  across  the  widest  part  of  the  water,  which  is  about  twelve 
acres  in  extent,  instead  of  going  ashore  and  running  round  its 
edge.  A  friend  of  mine  was  one  day  much  exercised  about  a 
seemingly  strange  waterfowl  which  swam  about  for  some  time  in 
the  middle  of  the  mere,  too  far  off  to  be  clearly  discerned,  but  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  head  of  Tros,  who  was  having  one  of  his 
solitary  cruises.  Tros  has  a  catholic  appetite,  and  deglutition 
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muscles  which  are  remarkable  even  in  a  dog.  When  he  is  in  a  hurry 
he  will  swallow  a  hard  irregular  lump  of  acceptable  food,  however 
unpromisingly  big,  like  a  pill.  Among  other  things  he  is  very 
fond  of  maize.  There  is  a  bin  of  this  in  a  certain  outhouse,  and 
when  my  wife  or  I  approach  it  the  fowls,  geese,  ducks,  pigeons, 
and  turkeys  who  may  happen  to  be  about  hasten  up  for  a  possible 
mouthful.  They  generally  get  it,  and  are  soon  around  one's  feet 
making  the  most  of  the  occasion.  Then  Tros  charges  full  tilt 
among  them  for  his  share,  not  biting,  but  tossing  them  aside 


greedily,  and  crunching  the  maize  like  a  pig.  He  looks  at  us  re- 
proachfully when  we  feed  the  fowls  with  only  barley  and  buck- 
wheat, for  that  grist  is  too  small  for  his  mill.  His  greatest  friend 
on  the  premises  is  a  sandy  cat,  which  he  licks,  and  which  rubs 
up  against  him,  purring.  His  chief  enemy  is  a  St.  Bernard,  four 
times  his  weight.  Barry  is  a  magnificent  dog.  He  has  the  true 
monastic  white  marking,  double  dew-claws,  and  most  affectionate 
eyes.  Though  good-tempered,  he  has  a  curious  habit  of  '  growl- 
ingly '  asserting  his  right  to  a  dog  biscuit  with  which  he  has  been 
presented,  but  for  which  he  feels  no  immediate  need,  by  sitting  on 
it ;  like  a  Hindoo  over  a  spot  where  he  has  buried  tieasure.  Then 
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Tros    cruises  about  him  with  narrowing  circles  and  an  affectation 
of  indifference,  hoping   that   Barry   will    get  up.     Hence  come 
snarls  ;  and  Tros  stiffens  himself.     They  have  not  fought  yet,  but 
the  situation  is  strained,  as  diplomatists  say,  and  some  day  they 
will  overstep  the  limit  of  armed  neutrality.     Tros  has,  I  think, 
more   minds    and   moods   than   any  dog   I   have   known.     His 
servility  is  at  times  quite  humiliating  to  witness.     He  has  the 
power  of  spreading  out  his  four  legs  at  right  angles  to  his  body- 
after  an  heraldic  fashion— and  going  slowly  on  his  belly,  like  a 
laden  barge,  when  he  wishes  us  to  understand  that  he  dislikes  a 
suggestion.     Thus  he  crawls  with  the  pace  of  a  snail,  but  without 
the  arched  crest  and  erect  head  which  has  often  struck  me  as 
inconsistent  with  the  sluggish  procedure  of  that  animal.     Tros 
ostentatiously  abases  himself,   and   sometimes   lies   as   flat  and 
motionless  as  a  mat,  especially  when  summoned  from  the  fireside 
to  his  outdoor  kennel.     One  can,  then,  hardly  believe  that  he  is 
the  same  dog  who  charges  windmills  and  discharges  such  vigorous 
overloaded  shots  of  bark  as  frequently  characterise  his  utterances. 
He  is  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  greedy,  not  with  the  frankness 
of  hunger,  but  with  sensual  subtlety.    He  will,  for  example,  employ 
a  parenthesis  or  gap  in  the  domestic  concern  which  is  always  felt 
for  his  behaviour,  in  appropriating  forbidden  victuals.     When,  for 
example,  I  have  been  absent  for   a   day,  Tros,  as  I  have  said, 
signalises  my  return  with  bounds  and  caresses,  but  in  the  middle 
of  these  he  will  run  under  the  sideboard  and  hastily  drink  the 
milk  put  out  for  Snow  and  her  kittens,  as  if  in  the  hurry  of  joy 
he  thought  he  might  be  forgiven  for  forgetting  himself.    There  is, 
however,  I  fear,  cunning  in  his  greediness. 

It  is  difficult  to  disentangle  motives  both  in  dogs  and  in  men. 
Tros  is  very  expert  in  catching  bits  of  biscuit,  but  when  he  fancies 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  descent  of  these  dainties  he  does  not 
dispose  of  the  morsel  last  caught,  but,  lest  the  supply  should  sud- 
denly cease,  he  goes  on  opening  his  capacious  mouth  till  it  is  as 
full  of  scraps  as  that  of  a  monkey  is  of  nuts  on  a  Whit-Monday  at 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  Tros  waits  till  he  can  hold  no  more. 
But  he  always  stands  receptive  as  long  as  donations  are  made. 
Then  he  retires  to  count  his  collection,  like  a  man  who  has  been 
holding  a  plate  after  a  charity  sermon. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  animals  are  greedy. 
Last  night,  at  supper,  we  had  roast  wood-pigeon.  Now  Tros  and 
Snow  are  rather  importunate  at  meal  times.  They  look  on 
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anxiously,  and  press  for  scraps,  and  they  are  both  very  fond  of 
pigeon.  On  this  occasion  Tros  bolted  his  gains,  though  some- 
times with  an  inevitable  crunch ;  and  when  we  gave  Snow  a 
portion  she  began  to  eat  gladly.  In  a  minute,  however,  she  left 
off  to  call  her  kittens  to  the  feast.  As  they  did  not  respond — not 
being  indeed  in  the  room — she  made  a  tour  of  the  parlour  with  a 
juicy  bone  in  her  mouth,  seeking  them.  Then,  fond  as  she  is  of 
pigeon,  she  left  off  eating  till  presently  her  children  came  in  to 
share  her  enjoyment.  Tros  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  realise 
any  such  phase  of  self-sacrifice,  but  always  shamelessly  and 
greedily  puts  in  his  claim  when  there  is  anything  going  in  the 
shape  of  food.  The  other  day  we  had  a  fresh  store  of  linseed-oil 
cake  brought  for  the  cows  and  sheep,  and  two  men  were  busy  for 
some  time  in  carrying  it  up  the  granary  steps.  A  few  cakes  were 
broken,  and  the  dogs  got  some  scraps,  also  the  sorrel  mare  which 
had  drawn  the  load  from  Thurston  Station.  Tros  would  have 
eaten  a  ton  if  he  could  have  held  it,  and  left  off  at  last  by  reason 
of  sheer  vexatious  incapacity.  Nevertheless  he  is  irresistibly 
amiable  and  intelligently  affectionate.  He  has  just  now,  in  my 
study,  after  sitting  and  looking  fondly  at  me  for  some  time,  come 
up  and  put  his  chin  on  my  thigh,  at  the  same  time  raising  his  paw, 
as  if  praying  for  silence,  like  a  toast-master.  But  he  merely 
wishes  to  intimate  that  his  heart  is  so  full  that  he  must  let  me 
know  what  he  feels,  and  will  not  trouble  me  to  speak.  There  is  no 
biscuit  going,  nor  anything  to  eat.  The  gesture  is  one  of  sheer 
irrepressible  love.  Now  that  this  gush  of  affection  has  passed 
he  has  laid  him  down  to  sleep,  and,  to  judge  by  his  quivering 
nostrils  and  jerking  paws,  is  already  dreaming. 

How  distinct  are  the  characters  of  animals  which  are  often 
heedlessly  classed  and  confounded  together !  There  is  strongly 
marked  individuality  even  in  a  hen-yard  or  on  a  duck-pond. 
This,  however,  would  seem  to  be  most  discernible  in  horses 
and  dogs.  I  have  given  instances  of  it  in  the  latter,  and 
might  tell  something  about  the  tempers  of  the  former.  All 
horses  have  their  fancies,  and  know  perfectly  well  whom  they 
have  to  deal  with.  I  am  just  now  much  exercised  with  White- 
foot,  a  sorrel  mare,  which  I  bought  when  young,  and  has  lately  come 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  professional  breaker  with  two  or  three  tiresome 
whims.  I  do  not  think  that  he  understood  her.  When  an  unbroken 
filly  she  was  most  obedient  to  me.  One  day  I  found  her  in 
the  drawing-room.  To  reach  it  she  had  walked  into  the  house  by 
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the  front  entrance,  and,  after  traversing  a  corridor  some  forty  feet 
long,  had  passed  through  three  doorways.  There  she  was,  COD- 
suined  with  curiosity,  examining  furniture,  smelling  nick-nacks, 
and  looking  out  of  the  window.  I  expected  a  scene,  since  she  was 
as  good  as  wild,  having  never  been  made  acquainted  with  saddle, 
bridle,  or  shoe.  Yet  she  behaved  like  a  young  lady,  not 
only  daintily  walking  about  among  chairs  and  tables  without 
damage,  but  exhibiting  solitary  self-consciousness,  especially  when 
she  came  to  look  at  herself  in  a  mirror.  This  she  did  with 
much  interest,  getting  first  one  side  of  her  face  and  then  the 
other  into  the  most  appreciable  position.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
she  smiled.  When  she  had  gazed  her  fill  I  said,  <  Now  come  out, 
my  dear.'  Then  she  put  her  warm  velvety  nose  into  the  hollow  of 
my  uplifted  hand  and  followed  me,  as  I  walked  backwards  like  a 
courtier,  into  the  paddock.  And  yet  the  professional  breaker  had 
found  her  hard  to  manage.  She  was  evidently  too  refined  for 
him,  and  resented  his  coarse  manners.  Horses  show  deliberate 
resentment.  Yrears  ago  we  had  two  piebalds,  Marcus  and  Tag. 
I  possess  their  portraits,  but  knew  them  not,  as  they  lived  before 
I  was  born.  You  might — it  was  so  related  to  me  when  a  boy  by 
my  elders — call  Tag  anything  but  a  '  blackguard.'  Tradition  says 
that  an  incredulous  guest  having  been  told  this  one  evening  after 
dinner,  went  up  by  himself  to  Tag  before  breakfast  the  next 
morning  and  quite  quietly  said,  '  Tag,  you  are  a  blackguard.'  He 
was  thankful  to  get  into  the  house  with  only  half  his  coat  torn  off 
his  back.  Tag  flew  at  him,  open-mouthed,  at  once. 

There  are  divers  stories  about  Marcus  and  Tag.  I  came  upon 
one  quite  new  to  me  two  days  ago,  illustrating  the  sagacity 
with  which  horses  know  whom  they  have  to  deal  with.  The 
teller  of  the  story  was  an  old  man,  now  past  his  work,  at  Barton, 
and  he  told  it  in  the  purest  Suffolk,  to  which  no  pen  can  do 
justice,  and  therefore  I  will  not  pretend  to  reproduce  it.  <  I 
looked  after  sheep  and  stock,'  he  said,  <  for  sixty  years,  mostly 
on  Mr.  Cooper's  farm,  and  I  knew  your  grandfather  right 
well.  He  had  two  piebald  horses,  you  might  have  heard  tell  of? ' 
I  acquiesced,  and  said  that  I  had  a  picture  of  the  two  together. 
4  Well,'  he  continued,  <  the  old  gentleman  he  used  to  ride  they, 
but  he  always  read  when  he  was  a-riding.  One  day,  I  raind 
it  well,  he  was  a-going  to  Bury,  and  he  set  off,  with  his  book 
in  his  hand,  on  one  of  them  piebald  horses.  The  horse  went 
as  far  as  Barton  Church  and  then  turned  round  and  walked  back, 
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the  old  gentleman  reading  all  the  while.  When  the  horse  stopped 
and  he  looked  up  and  found  himself  at  home  instead  of  at  Bury, 
he  says  to  his  man,  says  he,  "  You  put  the  saddle  on  the  other." 
So  he  rode  the  other  piebald  off  towards  Bury,  a-reading  all  the 
time  ;  but  he  hadn't  got  half-way  before  he  turned  back,  and  the 
old  gentleman  he  presently  found  himself  again  at  Bartonmere. 
So  says  he  to  his  man,  "  I  won't  have  the  saddle  on  neither  of 
them.  I'll  walk  to  Bury."  '  Both  Marcus  and  Tag  knew  whom 
they  had  to  deal  with,  just  like  a  pony  I  have  now,  '  Bessie.'  If 
my  wife  drives  her  she  crawls.  The  moment  she  knows  that  the 
reins  are  in  my  hand — and  she  knows  it  at  once — she  goes  like 
the  wind.  And  yet  I  hardly  ever  take  hold  of  the  whip.  We 
are  excellent  friends.  When  she  hears  me  come  into  the  stable, 
she  lifts  her  right  foot  and  taps  against  the  side  of  her  loose  box. 
That  means,  '  I  want  a  dog  biscuit.'  This  she  gets,  after  I  have 
replied,  '  First  say  "  Houyhnhnms,"  '  which  she  says  ;  though,  as 
far  as  I  know,  she  has  never  read  '  Gulliver's  Travels.' 
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WHEN  a  man  and  a  bear  meet  together  casually  in  an  American 
forest,  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  to  the  two  parties  con- 
cerned at  least,  whether  the  bear  eats  the  man  or  the  man  eats 
the  bear.  We  haven't  the  slightest  difficulty  in  deciding  after- 
wards which  of  the  two,  in  each  particular  case,  has  been  the 
eater,  and  which  the  eaten.  Here,  we  say,  is  the  grizzly  that  eat  the 
man ;  or,  here  is  the  man  that  smoked  and  dined  off  the  hams  of 
the  grizzly.  Basing  our  opinion  upon  such  familiar  and  well-known 
instances,  we  are  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  far  too  readily  that 
between  eating  and  being  eaten,  between  the  active  and  the  passive 
voice  of  the  verb  edo,  there  exists  necessarily  a  profound  and  im- 
passable native  antithesis.  To  swallow  an  oyster  is,  in  our  own 
personal  histories,  so  very  different  a  thing  from  being  swallowed 
by  a  shark  that  we  can  hardly  realise  at  first  the  underlying  fun- 
damental identity  of  eating  with  mere  coalescence.  And  yet,  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  art  of  feeding,  when  the  nascent  animal 
first  began  to  indulge  in  this  very  essential  animal  practice,  one 
may  fairly  say  that  no  practical  difference  as  yet  existed  between 
the  creature  that  ate  and  the  creature  that  was  eaten.  After  the 
man  and  the  bear  had  finished  their  little  meal,  if  one  may  be 
frankly  metaphorical,  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  re- 
maining being  was  the  man  or  the  bear,  or  which  of  the  two  had 
swallowed  the  other.  The  dinner  having  been  purely  mutual, 
the  resulting  animal  represented  both  the  litigants  equally ;  just 
as,  in  cannibal  New  Zealand,  the  chief  who  ate  up  his  brother  chief 
was  held  naturally  to  inherit  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  van- 
quished and  absorbed  rival,  whom  he  had  thus  literally  and  phy- 
sically incorporated. 

A  jelly-speck,  floating  about  at  his  ease  in  a  drop  of  stagnant 
water  under  the  field  of  a  microscope,  collides  accidentally  with 
another  jelly-speck  who  happens  to  be  travelling  in  the  opposite 
direction  across  the  same  miniature  ocean.  What  thereupon 
occurs  ?  One  jelly-speck  rolls  itself  gradually  into  the  other,  so 
that,  instead  of  two,  there  is  now  one ;  and  the  united  body  pro- 
ceeds to  float  away  quite  unconcernedly,  without  waiting  to  trouble 
itself  for  a  second  with  the  profound  metaphysical  question,  which 
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half  of  it  is  the  original  personality,  and  which  half  the  devoured 
and  digested.  In  these  minute  and  very  simple  animals  there  is 
absolutely  no  division  of  labour  between  part  and  part;  every 
bit  of  the  jelly-like  mass  is  alike  head  and  foot  and  mouth  and 
stomach.  The  jelly-speck  has  no  permanent  limbs,  but  it  keeps 
putting  forth  vague  arms  and  legs  every  now  and  then  from  one 
side  or  the  other  ;  and  with  these  temporary  and  ever-dissolving 
members  it  crawls  along  merrily  through  its  tiny  drop  of  stagnant 
water.  If  two  of  the  legs  or  arms  happen  to  knock  up  casually 
against  one  another,  they  coalesce  at  once,  just  like  two  drops  of 
water  on  a  window-pane,  or  two  strings  of  treacle  slowly  spreading 
along  the  surface  of  a  plate.  When  the  jelly-speck  meets  any 
edible  thing — a  bit  of  dead  plant,  a  wee  creature  like  itself,  a 
microscopic  egg — it  proceeds  to  fold  its  own  substance  slimily 
around  it,  making,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  mouth  for  the  purpose 
of  swallowing  it,  and  a  temporary  stomach  for  the  purpose  of 
quietly  digesting  and  assimilating  it  afterwards.  Thus  what  at 
one  moment  is  a  foot  may  at  the  next  moment  become  a  mouth, 
and  at  the  moment  after  that  again  a  rudimentary  stomach. 
The  animal  has  no  skin  and  no  body,  no  outside  and  no  inside, 
no  distinction  of  parts  or  members,  no  individuality,  no  identity. 
Eoll  it  up  into  one  with  another  of  its  kind,  and  it  couldn't  tell 
you  itself  a  minute  afterwards  which  of  the  two  it  had  really  been 
a  minute  before.  The  question  of  personal  identity  is  here  con- 
siderably mixed. 

But  as  soon  as  we  get  to  rather  larger  creatures  of  the  same 
type,  the  antithesis  between  the  eater  and  the  eaten  begins  to 
assume  a  more  definite  character.  The  big  jelly-bag  approaches 
a  good  many  smaller  jelly-bags,  microscopic  plants,  and  other  ap- 
propriate food-stuffs,  and,  surrounding  them  rapidly  with  its  crawl- 
ing arms,  envelopes  them  in  its  own  substance,  which  closes  be- 
hind them  and  gradually  digests  them.  Everybody  knows,  by 
name  at  least,  that  revolutionary  and  evolutionary  hero,  the 
amoeba — the  terror  of  theologians,  the  pet  of  professors,  and  the 
insufferable  bore  of  the  general  reader.  Well,  this  parlous  and 
subversive  little  animal  consists  of  a  comparatively  large  mass  of 
soft  jelly,  pushing  forth  slender  lobes,  like  threads  or  fingers,  from 
its  own  substance,  and  gliding  about,  by  means  of  these  tiny  legs, 
over  water-plants  and  other  submerged  surfaces.  But  though  it 
can  literally  turn  itself  inside  out,  like  a  glove,  it  still  has  some 
faint  beginnings  of  a  mouth  and  stomach,  for  it  generally  takes 
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in  food  and  absorbs  water  through  a  particular  part  of  its  sur- 
face, where  the  slimy  mass  of  its  body  is  thinnest.  Thus  the 
amoeba  may  be  said  really  to  eat  and  drink,  though  quite  de- 
void of  any  special  organs  for  eating  or  drinking. 

The  particular  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  attention  here, 
however,  is  this  :  that  even  the  very  simplest  and  most  primitive 
animals  do  discriminate  somehow  between  what  is  eatable  and 
what  isn't.  The  amoeba  has  no  eyes,  no  nose,  no  mouth,  no 
tongue,  no  nerves  of  taste,  no  special  means  of  discrimination  of 
any  kind ;  and  yet,  so  long  as  it  meets  only  grains  of  sand  or  bits 
of  shell,  it  makes  no  effort  in  any  way  to  swallow  them ;  but  the 
moment  it  comes  across  a  bit  of  material  fit  for  its  food,  it  begins 
at  once  to  spread  its  clammy  fingers  around  the  nutritious  morsel. 
The  fact  is,  every  part  of  the  amoeba's  body  apparently  possesses, 
in  a  very  vague  form,  the  first  beginnings  of  those  senses  which 
in  us  are  specialised  and  confined  to  a  single  spot.  And  it  is 
because  of  the  light  which  the  amoeba  thus  incidentally  casts  upon 
the  nature  of  the  specialised  senses  in  higher  animals  that  I  have 
ventured  once  more  to  drag  out  of  the  private  life  of  his  native 
pond  that  already  too  notorious  and  obtrusive  rhizopod. 

With  us  lordly  human  beings,  at  the  extreme  opposite  end 
in  the  scale  of  being  from  the  microscopic  jelly-specks,  the  art 
of  feeding  and  the  mechanism  which  provides  for  it  have  both 
reached  a  very  high  state  of  advanced  perfection.  We  have  slowly 
evolved  a  tongue  and  palate  on  the  one  hand,  and  French  cooks 
and  pate  de  foie  gras  on  the  other.  But  while  everybody  knows 
practically  how  things  taste  to  us,  and  which  things  respectively 
we  like  and  dislike,  comparatively  few  people  ever  recognise  that 
the  sense  of  taste  is  not  merely  intended  as  a  source  of  gratifica- 
tion, but  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  our  bodily  economy,  in  inform- 
ing us  what  we  ought  to  eat  and  what  to  refuse.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound  at  first  to  most  people,  nice  things  are,  in  the  main, 
things  that  are  good  for  us,  and  nasty  things  are  poisonous  or 
otherwise  injurious.  That  we  often  practically  find  the  exact  con- 
trary the  case  (alas  !)  is  due,  not  to  the  provisions  of  nature,  but 
to  the  artificial  surroundings  in  which  we  live,  and  to  the  cunning 
way  in  which  we  flavour  up  unwholesome  food,  so  as  to  deceive 
and  cajole  the  natural  palate.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  a  pleasant 
gospel  that  what  we  like  is  really  good  for  us,  and,  when  we  have 
made  some  small  allowances  for  artificial  conditions,  it  is  in  the 
main  a  true  one  also. 
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The  sense  of  taste,  which  in  the  lowest  animals  is  diffused 
equally  over  the  whole  frame,  is  in  ourselves  and  other  higher 
creatures  concentrated  in  a  special  part  of  the  body,  namely  the 
mouth,  where  the  food  about  to  be  swallowed  is  chewed  and  other- 
wise prepared  beforehand  for  the  work  of  digestion.  Now  it  is,  of 
course,  quite  clear  that  some  sort  of  supervision  must  be  exercised 
by  the  body  over  the  kind  of  food  that  is  going  to  be  put  into  it. 
Common  experience  teaches  us  that  prussic  acid  and  pure  opium 
are  undesirable  foodstuffs  in  large  quantities;  that  raw  spirits, 
petroleum,  and  red  lead  should  be  sparingly  partaken  of  by  the 
judicious  feeder;  and  that  even  green  fruit,  the  bitter  end  of 
cucumber,  and  the  berries  of  deadly  nightshade  are  unsatisfactory 
articles  of  diet  when  continuously  persisted  in.  If,  at  the  very 
outset  of  our  digestive  apparatus,  we  hadn't  a  sort  of  automatic 
premonitory  adviser  upon  the  kinds  of  food  we  ought  or  ought  not 
to  indulge  in,  we  should  naturally  commit  considerable  impru- 
dences in  the  way  of  eating  and  drinking — even  more  than  we  do 
at  present.  Natural  selection  has  therefore  provided  us  with  a 
fairly  efficient  guide  in  this  respect  in  the  sense  of  taste,  which 
is  placed  at  the  very  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  our  digestive 
mechanism.  It  is  the  duty  of  taste  to  warn  us  against  uneatable 
things,  and  to  recommend  to  our  favourable  attention  eatable  and 
wholesome  ones ;  and,  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  small  occasional 
remissness,  it  performs  this  duty  with  creditable  success. 

Taste,  however,  is  not  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  tongue  alike.  There  are  three  distinct  regions  or 
tracts,  each  of  which  has  to  perform  its  own  special  office  and 
function.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  concerned  mainly  with  pun- 
gent and  acrid  tastes ;  the  middle  portion  is  sensitive  chiefly  to 
sweets  and  bitters  ;  while  the  back  or  lower  portion  confines 
itself  almost  entirely  to  the  flavours  of  roast  meats,  butter,  oils, 
and  other  rich  or  fatty  substances.  There  are  very  good  reasons 
for  this  subdivision  of  faculties  in  the  tongue,  the  object  being,  as 
it  were,  to  make  each  piece  of  food  undergo  three  separate  exami- 
nations (like  <  smalls,'  <  mods,'  and  '  greats '  at  Oxford),  which  must 
be  successively  passed  before  it  is  admitted  into  full  participation 
in  the  human  economy.  The  first  examination,  as  we  shall  shortly 
see,  gets  rid  at  once  of  substances  which  would  be  actively  and 
immediately  destructive  to  the  very  tissues  of  the  mouth  and 
body  ;  the  second  discriminates  between  poisonous  and  chemically 
harmless  foodstuffs  ;  and  the  third  merely  decides  the  minor  ques- 
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tion  whether  the  particular  food  is  likly  to  prove  then  and  there 
wholesome  or  indigestible  to  the  particular  person.  The  sense  of 
taste  proceeds,  in  fact,  upon  the  principle  of  gradual  selection  and 
elimination ;  it  refuses  first  what  is  positively  destructive,  next 
what  is  more  remotely  deleterious,  and  finally  what  is  only  unde- 
sirable or  over-luscious. 

When  we  want  to  assure  ourselves,  by  means  of  taste,  about 
any  unknown  object — say  a  lump  of  some  white  stuff,  which  may 
be  crystal,  or  glass,  or  alum,  or  borax,  or  quartz,  or  rocksalt— we 
put  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  it  gingerly.  If  it  begins  to 
burn  us,  we  draw  it  away  more  or  less  rapidly,  with  an  accompani- 
ment in  language  strictly  dependent  upon  our  personal  habits  and 
manners.  The  test  we  thus  occasionally  apply,  even  in  the  civilised 
adult  state,  to  unknown  bodies  is  one  that  is  being  applied  every 
day  and  all  day  long  by  children  and  savages.  Unsophisticated 
humanity  is  constantly  putting  everything  it  sees  up  to  its  mouth 
in  a  frank  spirit  of  experimental  inquiry  as  to  its  gustatory  pro- 
perties. In  civilised  life,  we  find  everything  ready  labelled  and 
assorted  for  us  ;  we  comparatively  seldom  require  to  roll  the  con- 
tents of  a  suspicious  bottle  (in  very  small  quantities)  doubtfully 
upon  the  tongue  in  order  to  discover  whether  it  is  pale  sherry  or 
Chili  vinegar,  Dublin  stout  or  mushroom  ketchup.  But  in  the 
savage  state,  from  which,  geologically  and  biologically  speaking, 
we  have  only  just  emerged,  bottles  and  labels  do  not  exist.  Primi- 
tive man,  therefore,  in  his  sweet  simplicity,  has  only  two  modes 
open  before  him  for  deciding  whether  the  things  he  finds  are  or 
are  not  strictly  edible.  The  first  thing  he  does  is  to  sniff  at  them, 
and  smell  being,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  well  put  it,  an  anti- 
cipatory taste,  generally  gives  him  some  idea  of  what  the  thing 
is  likely  to  prove.  The  second  thing  he  does  is  to  pop  it  into  his 
mouth,  and  proceed  practically  to  examine  its  further  charac- 
teristics. 

Strictly  speaking,  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  one  can't  really 
taste  at  all.  If  you  put  a  small  drop  of  honey  or  of  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  on  that  part  of  the  mouth,  you  will  find  (no  doubt  to 
your  great  surprise)  that  it  produces  no  effect  of  any  sort ;  you 
only  taste  it  when  it  begins  slowly  to  diffuse  itself,  and  reaches  the 
true  tasting  region  in  the  middle  distance.  But  if  you  put  a 
little  cayenne  or  mustard  on  the  same  part,  you  will  find  that  it 
bites  you  immediately- -the  experiment  should  be  tried  sparingly 
—while  if  you  put  it  lower  down  in  the  mouth  you  will  swallow  it 
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almost  without  noticing  the  pungency  of  the  stimulant.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  supplied  only  with  nerves 
which  are  really  nerves  of  touch,  not  nerves  of  taste  proper  ;  they 
belong  to  a  totally  different  main  branch,  and  they  go  to  a  different 
centre  in  the  brain,  together  with  the  very  similar  threads  which 
supply  the  nerves  of  smell  for  mustard  and  pepper.  That  is  why 
the  smell  and  taste  of  these  pungent  substances  are  so  much 
alike,  as  everybody  must  have  noticed  ;  a  good  sniff  at  a  mustard- 
pot  producing  almost  the  same  irritating  effects  as  an  incautious 
mouthful.  As  a  rule,  we  don't  accurately  distinguish,  it  is  true, 
between  these  different  regions  of  taste  in  the  mouth  in  ordinary 
life  ;  but  that  is  because  we  usually  roll  our  food  about  instinctively, 
without  paying  much  attention  to  the  particular  part  affected  by 
it.  Indeed,  when  one  is  trying  deliberate  experiments  in  the 
subject,  in  order  to  test  the  varying  sensitiveness  of  the  different 
parts  to  different  substances,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  tongue 
quite  dry,  in  order  to  isolate  the  thing  you  are  experimenting 
with,  and  prevent  its  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  mouth  together. 
In  actual  practice  this  result  is  obtained  in  a  rather  ludicrous 
manner — by  blowing  upon  the  tongue,  between  each  experiment, 
with  a  pair  of  bellows.  To  such  undignified  expedients  does  the 
pursuit  of  science  lead  the  ardent  modern  psychologist.  Those  do- 
mestic rivals  of  Dr.  Forbes  Win  slow,  the  servants,  who  behold  the 
enthusiastic  investigator  alternately  drying  his  tongue  in  this  ridi- 
culous fashion,  as  if  he  were  a  blacksmith's  fire,  and  then  squeezing 
out  a  single  drop  of  essence  of  pepper,  vinegar,  or  beef-tea  from  a 
glass  syringe  upon  the  dry  surface,  not  unnaturally  arrive  at -the 
conclusion  that  master  has  gone  stark  mad,  and  that,  in  their 
private  opinion,  it's  the  microscope  and  the  skeleton  as  has  done  it. 
Above  all  things,  we  don't  want  to  be  flayed  alive.  So  the 
kinds  of  tastes  discriminated  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  are  the 
pungent,  like  pepper,  cayenne,  and  mustard ;  the  astringent,  like 
borax  and  alum  ;  the  alkaline,  like  soda  and  potash  ;  the  acid,  like 
vinegar  and  green  fruit ;  and  the  saline,  like  salt  and  ammonia. 
Almost  all  the  bodies  likely  to  give  rise  to  such  tastes  (or,  more 
correctly,  sensations  of  touch  in  the  tongue)  are  obviously  un- 
wholesome and  destructive  in  their  character,  at  least  when  taken 
in  large  quantities.  Nobody  wishes  to  drink  nitric  acid  by  the 
quart.  The  first  business  of  this  part  of  the  tongue  is,  therefore, 
to  warn  us  emphatically  against  caustic  substances  and  corrosive 
acids — against  vitriol  and  kerosine,  spirits  of  wine  and  ether,  cap- 
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icums  and  burning  leaves  or  roots,  such  as  those  of  the  common 
nglish  lords-and-ladies.  Things  of  this  sort  are  immediately 
destructive  to  the  very  tissues  of  the  tongue  and  palate  ;  if  taken 
incautiously  in  too  large  doses,  they  burn  the  skin  off  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  ;  and  when  swallowed  they  play  havoc,  of  course,  with 
our  internal  arrangements.  It  is  highly  advisable,  therefore,  to 
have  an  immediate  warning  of  these  extremely  dangerous  sub- 
stances, at  the  very  outset  of  our  feeding  apparatus. 

This  kind  of  taste  hardly  differs  from  touch  or  burning.  The 
sensibility  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  only  a  very  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  sensibility  possessed  by  the  skin  generally,  and 
especially  by  the  inner  folds  over  all  delicate  parts  of  the  body. 
We  all  know  that  common  caustic  burns  us  wherever  it  touches  ; 
and  it  burns  the  tongue,  only  in  a  somewhat  more  marked  manner. 
Nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  attacks  the  fingers  each  after  its  own  kind. 
A  mustard  plaister  makes  us  tingle  almost  immediately ;  and  the 
action  of  mustard  on  the  tongue  hardly  differs,  except  in  being 
more  instantaneous  and  more  discriminative.  Cantharides  work  in 
just  the  same  way.  If  you  cut  a  red  pepper  in  two  and  rub  it  on 
your  neck  it  will  sting  just  as  it  does  when  put  into  soup  (this 
experiment,  however,  is  best  tried  upon  one's  younger  brother ;  if 
made  personally,  it  hardly  repays  the  trouble  and  annoyance). 
Even  vinegar  and  other  acids,  rubbed  into  the  skin,  are  followed 
by  a  slight  tingling ;  while  the  effect  of  brandy,  applied,  say,  to 
the  arms,  is  gently  stimulating  and  pleasurable,  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  as  when  normally  swallowed  in  conjunction  with  the 
habitual  seltzer.  In  short,  most  things  which  give  rise  to  distinct 
tastes  when  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  give  rise  to  fainter 
sensations  when  applied  to  the  skin  generally.  And  one  hardly 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  pepper  or  vinegar  placed  (accidentally 
as  a  rule)  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids  produces  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  unpleasant  smart. 

The  fact  is,  the  liability  to  be  chemically  affected  by  pungent 
or  acid  bodies  is  common  to  every  part  of  the  skin  ;  but  it  is  least 
felt  where  the  tough  outer  skin  is  thickest,  and  most  felt  where 
that  skin  is  thinnest,  and  the  nerves  are  most  plentifully  dis- 
tributed near  the  surface.  A  mustard  plaister  would  probably  fail 
to  draw  at  all  on  one's  heel  or  the  palm  of  one's  hand  ;  while  it  is 
decidedly  painful  on  one's  neck  or  chest;  and  a  mere  speck  of 
mustard  inside  the  eyelid  gives  one  positive  torture  for  hours  to- 
gether. Now,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  just  a  part  of  one's  body 
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specially  set  aside  for  this  very  object,  provided  with  an  extremely 
thin  skin,  and  supplied  with  an  immense  number  of  nerves,  on 
purpose  so  as  to  be  easily  affected  by  all  such  pungent,  alkaline, 
or  spirituous  substances.  Sir  Wilfrid  Law  son  would  probably 
conclude  that  it  was  deliberately  designed  by  Providence  to  warn 
us  against  a  wicked  indulgence  in  the  brandy  and  seltzer  afore- 
said. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  though  there  were  hardly 
enough  of  such  pungent  and  fiery  things  in  existence  to  make  it 
worth  while  for  us  to  be  provided  with  a  special  mechanism  for 
guarding  against  them.  That  is  true  enough,  no  doubt,  as  regards 
our  modern  civilised  life  ;  though,  even  now,  it  is  perhaps  just  as 
well  that  our  children  should  have  an  internal  monitor  (other  than 
conscience)  to  dissuade  them  immediately  from  indiscriminate 
indulgence  in  photographic  chemicals,  the  contents  of  stray  medi- 
cine bottles,  and  the  best  dried  West  India  chilies.  But  in  an 
earlier  period  of  progress,  and  especially  in  tropical  countries 
(where  the  Darwinians  have  now  decided  the  human  race  made  its 
first  debut  upon  this  or  any  other  stage),  things  were  very  different 
indeed.  Pungent  and  poisonous  plants  and  fruits  abounded  on 
every  side.  We  have  all  of  us  in  our  youth  been  taken  in  by 
some  too  cruelly  waggish  companion,  who  insisted  upon  making 
us  eat  the  bright,  glossy  leaves  of  the  common  English  arum, 
which  without  look  pretty  and  juicy  enough,  but  within  are  full  of 
the  concentrated  essence  of  pungency  and  profanity.  Well,  there 
are  hundreds  of  such  plants,  even  in  cold  climates,  to  tempt  the 
eyes  and  poison  the  veins  of  unsuspecting  cattle  or  childish 
humanity.  There  is  buttercup,  so  horribly  acrid  that  cows  care- 
fully avoid  it  in  their  closest  cropped  pastures  ;  and  yet  your  cow 
is  not  usually  a  too  dainty  animal.  There  is  aconite,  the  deadly 
poison  with  which  Dr.  Lamson  removed  his  troublesome  relatives. 
There  is  baneberry,  whose  very  name  sufficiently  describes  its 
dangerous  nature.  There  are  horse-radish,  and  stinging  rocket, 
and  biting  wall-pepper,  and  still  smarter  water-pepper,  and  worm- 
wood, and  nightshade,  and  spurge,  and  hemlock,  and  half  a  dozen 
other  equally  unpleasant  weeds.  All  of  these  have  acquired  their 
pungent  and  poisonous  properties,  just  as  nettles  have  acquired 
their  sting,  and  thistles  their  thorns,  in  order  to  prevent  animals 
from  browzing  upon  them  and  destroying  them.  And  the  animals  in 
turn  have  acquired  a  very  delicate  sense  of  pungency  on  purpose 
to  warn  them  beforehand  of  the  existence  of  such  dangerous  and 
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undesirable  qualities  in  the  plants  which  they  might  otherwise  be 
tempted  incautiously  to  swallow. 

In  tropical  woods,  where  our  <  hairy  quadrumanous  ancestor ' 
(Darwinian  for  the  primaeval  monkey,  from  whom  we  are  presum- 
ably descended)  used  playfully  to  disport  himself,  as  yet  uncon- 
scious of  his  glorious  destiny  as  the  remote  progenitor  of  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  and  the  late  Mr.  Peace— in  tropical  woods,  such 
acrid  or  pungent  fruits  and  plants  are  particularly  common,  and 
correspondingly  annoying.  The  fact  is,  our  primitive  forefather 
and  all  the  other  monkeys  are,  or  were,  confirmed  fruit-eaters. 
But  to  guard  against  their  depredations  a  vast  number  of  tropical 
fruits  and  nuts  have  acquired  disagreeable  or  fiery  rinds  and  shells, 
which  suffice  to  deter  the  bold  aggressor.  It  may  not  be  nice  to 
get  your  tongue  burnt  with  a  root  or  fruit,  but  it  is  at  least  a  great 
deal  better  than  getting  poisoned ;  and,  roughly  speaking,  pun- 
gency in  external  nature  exactly  answers  to  the  rough  gaudy  labels 
which  some  chemists  paste  on  bottles  containing  poisons.  It 
means  to  say,  'This  fruit  or  leaf,  if  you  eat  it  in  any  quantities, 
will  kill  you.'  That  is  the  true  explanation  of  capsicums,  pimento, 
colocynth,  croton  oil,  the  upas  tree,  and  the  vast  majority  of  bitter, 
acrid,  or  fiery  fruits  and  leaves.  If  we  had  to  pick  up  our  own 
livelihood,  as  our  naked  ancestors  had  to  do,  from  roots,  seeds,  and 
berries,  we  should  far  more  readily  appreciate  this  simple  truth. 
We  should  know  that  a  great  many  more  plants  than  we  now 
suspect  are  bitter  or  pungent,  and  therefore  poisonous.  Even 
in  England  we  are  familiar  enough  with  such  defences  as  those 
possessed  by  the  outer  rind  of  the  walnut;  but  the  tropical  cashew- 
nut  has  a  rind  so  intensely  acrid  that  it  blisters  the  lips  and  fin- 
gers instantaneously,  in  the  same  way  as  cantharides  would  do. 
I  believe  that  on  the  whole,  taking  nature  throughout,  more  fruits 
and  nuts  are  poisonous,  or  intensely  bitter,  or  very  fiery,  than  are 
sweet,  luscious,  and  edible. 

'  But,'  says  that  fidgety  person,  the  hypothetical  objector 
(whom  one  always  sets  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  promptly 
knocking  him  down  again),  *  if  it  be  the  business  of  the  fore  part 
of  the  tongue  to  warn  us  against  pungent  and  acrid  substances, 
how  comes  it  that  we  purposely  use  such  things  as  mustard, 
pepper,  curry -powder,  and  vinegar?'  Well,  in  themselves  all 
these  things  are,  strictly  speaking,  bad  for  us ;  but  in  small  quan- 
tities they  act  as  agreeable  stimulants ;  and  we  take  care  in  pre- 
paring most  of  them  to  get  rid  of  the  most  objectionable  properties. 
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Moreover,  we  use  them,  not  as  foods,  but  merely  as  condiments. 
One  drop  of  oil  of  capsicums  is  enough  to  kill  a  man,  if  taken 
undiluted ;  but  in  actual  practice  we  buy  it  in  such  a  very  diluted 
form  that  comparatively  little  harm  arises  from  using  it.  Still, 
very  young  children  dislike  all  these  violent  stimulants,  even  in 
small  quantities  ;  they  won't  touch  mustard,  pepper,  or  vinegar, 
and  they  recoil  at  once  from  wine  or  spirits.  It  is  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  we  learn  these  unnatural  tastes,  as  our  nerves  get 
blunted  and  our  palates  jaded ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  old 
Indian  who  can  eat  nothing  but  dry  curries,  devilled  biscuits, 
anchovy  paste,  pepper-pot,  mulligatawny  soup,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  preserved  ginger,  hot  pickles,  fiery  sherry,  and  neat  cognac, 
is  also  a  person  with  no  digestion,  a  fragmentary  liver,  and  very 
little  chance  of  getting  himself  accepted  by  any  safe  and  solvent 
insurance  office.  Throughout,  the  warning  in  itself  is  a  useful 
one  ;  it  is  we  who  foolishly  and  persistently  disregard  it.  Alcohol, 
for  example,  tells  us  at  once  that  it  is  bad  for  us  ;  yet  we  manage 
so  to  dress  it  up  with  flavouring  matters  and  dilute  it  with  water 
that  we  overlook  the  fiery  character  of  the  spirit  itself.  But  that 
alcohol  is  in  itself  a  bad  thing  (when  freely  indulged  in)  has  been 
so  abundantly  demonstrated  in  the  history  of  mankind  that  it 
hardly  needs  any  further  proof. 

The  middle  region  of  the  tongue  is  the  part  with  which  we 
experience  sensations  of  taste  proper — that  is  to  say,  of  sweetness 
and  bitterness.  In  a  healthy,  natural  state  all  sweet  things  are 
pleasant  to  us,  and  all  bitters  (even  if  combined  with  sherry) 
unpleasant.  The  reason  for  this  is  easy  enough  to  understand. 
It  carries  us  back  at  once  into  those  primseval  tropical  forests 
where  our  '  hairy  ancestor '  used  to  diet  himself  upon  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  in  due  season.  Now,  almost  all  edible  fruits, 
roots,  and  tubers  contain  sugar ;  and  therefore  the  presence  of 
sugar  is,  in  the  wild  condition,  as  good  a  rough  test  of  whether 
anything  is  good  to  eat  as  one  could  easily  find.  In  fact,  the 
argument  cuts  both  ways :  edible  fruits  are  sweet  because  they  are 
intended  for  man  and  other  animals  to  eat ;  and  man  and  other 
animals  have  a  tongue  pleasurably  affected  by  sugar  because 
sugary  things  in  nature  are  for  them  in  the  highest  degree  edible. 
Our  early  progenitors  formed  their  taste  upon  oranges,  mangoes, 
bananas,  and  grapes  ;  upon  sweet  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  dates,  and 
wild  honey.  There  is  scarcely  anything  fitted  for  human  food 
in  the  vegetable  world  (and  our  earliest  ancestors  were  most 
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undoubted  vegetarians)  which  does  not  contain  sugar  in  considerable 
quantities.  In  temperate  climates  (where  man  is  but  a  recent 
intruder),  we  have  taken,  it  is  true,  to  regarding  wheaten  bread  as 
the  staff  of  life  ;  but  in  our  native  tropics  enormous  populations 
still  live  almost  exclusively  upon  plantains,  bananas,  bread-fruit, 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  dates,  cocoanuts,  melons,  cassava,  pine-apples, 
and  figs.  Our  nerves  have  been  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  early  life  as  a  race  in  tropical  forests ;  and  we  still  retain  a 
marked  liking  for  sweets  of  every  sort.  Not  content  with  our 
strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  northern  fruits,  we  ransack  the  world 
for  dates,  figs,  raisins,  and  oranges.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  our  acquired 
meat-eating  propensities,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  fruits  and 
seeds  (including  wheat,  rice,  peas,  beans,  and  other  grains  and 
pulse)  still  form  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  the  food- 
stuffs of  human  populations  generally. 

But  besides  the  natural  sweets,  we  have  also  taken  to  producing 
artificial  ones.  Has  any  housewife  ever  realised  the  alarming  con- 
dition of  cookery  in  the  benighted  generations  before  the  invention 
of  sugar  ?  It  is  really  almost  too  appalling  to  think  about.  So 
many  things  that  we  now  look  upon  as  all  but  necessaries — cakes, 
puddings,  made  dishes,  confectionery,  preserves,  sweet  biscuits, 
jellies,  cooked  fruits,  tarts,  and  so  forth—were  then  practically 
quite  impossible.  Fancy  attempting  nowadays  to  live  a  single 
day  without  sugar  ;  no  tea,  no  coffee,  no  jam,  no  pudding,  no  cake, 
no  sweets,  no  hot  toddy  before  one  goes  to  bed ;  the  bare  idea  of 
it  is  too  terrible.  And  yet  that  was  really  the  abject  condition 
of  all  the  civilised  world  up  to  the  middle  of  the  middle  ages. 
Horace's  punch  was  sugarless  and  lemonless;  the  gentle  Virgil 
never  tasted  the  congenial  cup  of  afternoon  tea  ;  and  Socrates 
went  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  without  ever  knowing  the  flavour 
of  peppermint  bull's  eyes.  How  the  children  managed  to  spend 
their  Saturday  as,  or  their  weekly  obolus,  is  a  profound  mystery. 
To  be  sure,  people  had  honey ;  but  honey  is  rare,  dear,  and  scanty; 
it  can  never  have  filled  one  quarter  the  place  that  sugar  fills  in 
our  modern  affections.  Try  for  a  moment  to  realise  drinking 
honey  with  one's  whisky-and-water,  or  doing  the  year's  preserving 
with  a  pot  of  best  Narbonne,  and  you  get  at  once  a  common 
measure  of  the  difference  between  the  two  as  practical  sweeteners. 
Nowadays,  we  get  sugar  from  cane  and  beetroot  in  abundance, 
while  sugar-maples  and  palm-trees  of  various  sorts  afford  a  con- 
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siderable  supply  to  remoter  countries.  But  the  childhood  of  the 
little  Greeks  and  Komans  must  have  been  absolutely  unlighted 
by  a  single  ray  of  joy  from  chocolate  creams  or  Everton  toffee. 

The  consequence  of  this  excessive  production  of  sweets  in 
modern  times  is,  of  course,  that  we  have  begun  to  distrust  the 
indications  afforded  us  by  the  sense  of  taste  in  this  particular  as 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  various  objects.  We  can  mix  sugar  with 
anything  we  like,  whether  it  had  sugar  in  it  to  begin  with  or 
otherwise ;  and  by  sweetening  and  flavouring  we  can  give  a  false 
palatableness  to  even  the  worst  and  most  indigestible  rubbish, 
such  as  plaster-of-Paris,  largely  sold  under  the  name  of  sugared 
almonds  to  the  ingenuous  youth  of  two  hemispheres.  But  in  un- 
touched nature  the  test  rarely  or  never  fails.  As  long  as  fruits  are 
unripe  and  unfit  for  human  food,  they  are  green  and  sour ;  as  soon 
as  they  ripen  they  become  soft  and  sweet,  and  usually  acquire 
some  bright  colour  as  a  sort  of  advertisement  of  their  edibility. 
In  the  main,  bar  the  accidents  of  civilisation,  whatever  is  sweet  is 
good  to  eat — nay  more,  is  meant  to  be  eaten ;  it  is  only  our  own 
perverse  folly  that  makes  us  sometimes  think  all  nice  things  bad 
for  us,  and  all  wholesome  things  nasty.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the 
exact  opposite  is  really  the  case.  One  may  observe,  too,  that 
children,  who  are  literally  young  savages  in  more  senses  than  one, 
stand  nearer  to  the  primitive  feeling  in  this  respect  than  grown- 
up people.  They  unaffectedly  like  sweets ;  adults,  who  have  grown 
more  accustomed  to  the  artificial  meat  diet,  don't,  as  a  rule,  care 
much  for  puddings,  cakes,  and  made  dishes.  (May  I  venture  paren- 
thetically to  add,  any  appearance  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
that  I  am  not  a  vegetarian,  and  that  I  am  far  from  desiring  to 
bring  down  upon  my  devoted  head  the  imprecation  pronounced 
against  the  rash  person  who  would  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  believe  that  vegetarianism  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  race,  without  wishing  to  consider  it  also  as  the  goal ; 
just  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  regard  clothes  as  purely  artificial 
products  of  civilisation,  without  desiring  personally  to  return  to 
the  charming  simplicity  of  the  Grarden  of  Eden.) 

Bitter  things  in  nature  at  large,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost 
invariably  poisonous.  Strychnia,  for  example,  is  intensely  bitter, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  life  cannot  be  supported  on  strychnia 
alone  for  more  than  a  few  hours.  Again,  colocynth  and  aloes  are 
far  from  being  wholesome  food  stuffs,  for  a  continuance ;  and  the 
bitter  end  of  cucumber  does  not  conduce  to  the  highest  standard 
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of  good  living.  The  bitter  matter  in  decaying  apples  is  highly 
injurious  when  swallowed,  which  it  isn't  likely  to  be  by  anybody 
who  ever  tastes  it.  Wormwood  and  walnut-shells  contain  other 
bitter  and  poisonous  principles ;  absinthe,  which  is  made  from  one 
of  them,  is  a  favourite  slow  poison  with  the  fashionable  young  men 
of  Paris,  who  wish  to  escape  prematurely  from  «  Le  monde  oil  Ton 
s'ennuie.'  But  prussic  acid  is  the  commonest  component  in  all 
natural  bitters,  being  found  in  bitter  almonds,  apple  pippins,  the 
kernels  of  mango-stones,  and  many  other  seeds  and  fruits.  Indeed, 
one  may  say  roughly  that  the  object  of  nature  generally  is  to 
prevent  the  actual  seeds  of  edible  fruits  from  being  eaten  and 
digested ;  and  for  this  purpose,  while  she  stores  the  pulp  with 
sweet  juices,  she  encloses  the  seed  itself  in  hard  stony  coverings, 
and  makes  it  nasty  with  bitter  essences.  Eat  an  orange-pip,  and 
you  will  promptly  observe  how  effectual  is  this  arrangement.  As 
a  rule,  the  outer  rind  of  nuts  is  bitter,  and  the  inner  kernel  of 
edible  fruits.  The  tongue  thus  warns  us  immediately  against 
bitter  things,  as  being  poisonous,  and  prevents  us,  automatically, 
from  swallowing  them. 

'But  how  is  it,'  asks  our  objector  again,  Hhat  so  many  poisons 
are  tasteless,  or  even,  like  sugar  of  lead,  pleasant  to  the  palate  ?  ' 
The  answer  is  (you  see,  we  knock  him  down  again,  as  usual) 
because  these  poisons  are  themselves  for  the  most  part  artificial 
products ;  they  do  not  occur  in  a  state  of  nature,  at  least  in  man's 
ordinary  surroundings.  Almost  every  poisonous  thing  that  we 
are  really  liable  to  meet  with  in  the  wild  state  we  are  warned 
against  at  once  by  the  sense  of  taste ;  but  of  course  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  natural  selection  could  have  produced  a 
mode  of  warning  us  against  poisons  which  have  never  before 
occurred  in  human  experience.  One  might  just  as  well  expect 
that  it  should  have  rendered  us  dynamite-proof,  or  have  given  us 
a  skin  like  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  to  protect  us  against  the 
future  contingency  of  the  invention  of  rifles. 

Sweets  and  bitters  are  really  almost  the  only  tastes  proper, 
almost  the  only  ones  discriminated  by  this  central  and  truly 
gustatory  region  of  the  tongue  and  palate.  Most  so-called 
flavourings  will  be  found  on  strict  examination  to  be  nothing  more 
than  mixtures  with  these  of  certain  smells  or  else  of  pungent, 
salty,  or  alkaline  matters,  distinguished  as  such  by  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  For  instance,  paradoxical  as  it  sounds  to  say  so,  cinna- 
mon has  really  no  taste  at  all,  but  only  a  smell.  Nobody  will  ever 
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believe  this  on  first  hearing,  but  nothing  on  earth  is  easier  than 
to  put  it  to  the  test.  Take  a  small  piece  of  cinnamon,  hold  your 
nose  tightly,  rather  high  up,  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and 
begin  chewing  it.  You  will  find  that  it  is  absolutely  tasteless ; 
you  are  merely  chewing  a  perfectly  insipid  bit  of  bark.  Then  let 
go  your  nose,  and  you  will  find  immediately  that  it  <  tastes ' 
strongly,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  the  perfume  from  it  that  you 
now  permit  to  rise  into  the  smelling-chamber  in  the  nose.  So, 
again,  cloves  have  only  a  pungent  taste  and  a  peculiar  smell,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  more  or  less  with  almost  all  distinctive 
flavourings.  When  you  come  to  find  of  what  they  are  made  up, 
they  consist  generally  of  sweets  or  bitters,  intermixed  with  certain 
ethereal  perfumes,  or  with  pungent  or  acid  tastes,  or  with  both 
or  several  such  together.  In  this  way,  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  original  elements,  variously  combined,  suffice  to  make 
up  the  whole  enormous  mass  of  recognisably  different  tastes  and 
flavours. 

The  third  and  lowest  part  of  the  tongue  and  throat  is  the 
seat  of  those  peculiar  tastes  to  which  Professor  Bain,  the  great 
authority  upon  this  important  philosophical  subject,  has  given  the 
names  of  relishes  and  disgusts.  It  is  here,  chiefly,  that  we  taste 
animal  food,  fats,  butters,  oils,  and  the  richer  class  of  vegetables 
and  made  dishes.  If  we  like  them,  we  experience  a  sensation 
which  may  be  called  a  relish,  and  which  induces  one  to  keep 
rolling  the  morsel  farther  down  the  throat,  till  it  passes  at  last 
beyond  the  region  of  our  voluntary  control.  If  we  don't  like 
them,  we  get  the  sensation  which  may  be  called  a  disgust,  and 
which  is  very  different  from  the  mere  unpleasantness  of  excessively 
pungent  or  bitter  things.  It  is  far  less  of  an  intellectual  and  far 
more  of  a  physical  and  emotional  feeling.  We  say,  and  say 
rightly,  of  such  things  that  we  find  it  hard  to  swallow  them ;  a 
something  within  us  (of  a  very  tangible  nature)  seems  to  rise  up 
bodily  and  protest  against  them.  As  a  very  good  example  of  this 
experience,  take  one's  first  attempt  to  swallow  cod-liver  oil.  Other 
things  may  be  unpleasant  or  unpalatable,  but  things  of  this  class 
are  in  the  strictest  sense  nasty  and  disgusting. 

The  fact  is,  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue  is  supplied  with 
nerves  in  close  sympathy  with  the  digestion.  If  the  food  which 
has  been  passed  by  the  two  previous  examiners  is  found  here  to 
be  simple  and  digestible,  it  is  permitted  to  go  on  unchallenged  ; 
if  it  is  found  to  be  too  rich,  too  bilious,  or  too  indigestible,  a 
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protest  is  promptly  entered  against  it,  and  if  we  are  wise  we  will 
immediately  desist  from  eating  any  more  of  it.  It  is  here  that 
the  impartial  tribunal  of  nature  pronounces  definitely  against 
roast  goose,  mince  pies,  pate  defoie  gras,  sally  lunn,  muffins  and 
crumpets,  and  creamy  puddings.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  slightest 
taint  in  meat,  milk,  or  butter  is  immediately  detected;  that 
rancid  pastry  from  the  pastrycook's  is  ruthlessly  exposed,  and 
that  the  wiles  of  the  fishmonger  are  set  at  naught  by  the  judicious 
palate.  It  is  the  special  duty,  in  fact,  of  this  last  examiner 
to  discover,  not  whether  food  is  positively  destructive,  not  whether 
it  is  poisonous  or  deleterious  in  nature,  but  merely  whether  it  is 
then  and  there  digestible  or  undesirable. 

As  our  state  of  health  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time, 
however,  so  do  the  warnings  of  this  last  sympathetic  adviser 
change  and  flicker.  Sweet  things  are  always  sweet,  and  bitter 
things  always  bitter ;  vinegar  is  always  sour,  and  ginger  always 
hot  in  the  mouth,  too,  whatever  our  state  of  health  or  feeling  ;  but 
our  taste  for  roast  loin  of  mutton,  high  game,  salmon  cutlets,  and 
Grorgonzola  cheese  varies  immensely  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  passing  condition  of  our  health  and  digestion.  In  illness,  and 
especially  in  sea-sickness,  one  gets  the  distaste  carried  to  the 
extreme  :  you  may  eat  grapes  or  suck  an  orange  in  the  chops  of 
the  Channel,  but  you  do  not  feel  warmly  attached  to  the  steward 
who  offers  you  a  basin  of  greasy  ox-tail,  or  consoles  you  with 
promises  of  ham  sandwiches  in  half  a  minute.  Under  those  too 
painful  conditions  it  is  the  very  light,  fresh,  and  stimulating  things 
that  one  can  most  easily  swallow — champagne,  soda-water,  straw- 
berries, peaches,  not  lobster  salad,  sardines  on  toast,  green 
Chartreuse,  or  hot  brandy-and-water.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
robust  health,  and  when  hungry  with  exercise,  you  can  eat  fat 
pork  with  relish  on  a  Scotch  hillside,  or  dine  off  fresh  salmon 
three  days  running  without  inconvenience.  Even  a  Spanish  stew, 
with  plenty  of  garlic  in  it,  and  floating  in  olive  oil,  tastes  positively 
delicious  after  a  day's  mountaineering  in  the  Pyrenees. 

The  healthy  popular  belief,  still  surviving  in  spite  of  cookery, 
that  our  likes  and  dislikes  are  the  best  guide  to  what  is  good  for 
us,  finds  its  justification  in  this  fact,  that  whatever  is  relished  will 
prove  on  the  average  wholesome,  and  whatever  rouses  disgust  will 
prove  on  the  whole  indigestible.  Nothing  can  be  more  wrong, 
for  example,  than  to  make  children  eat  fat  when  they  don't  want 
it.  A  healthy  child  likes  fat,  and  eats  as  much  of  it  as  he 
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get.  If  a  child  shows  signs  of  disgust  at  fat,  that  proves  that  it 
is  of  a  bilious  temperament,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  forced  into 
eating  it  against  its  will.  Most  of  us  are  bilious  in  after-life  just 
because  we  were  compelled  to  eat  rich  food  in  childhood,  which 
we  felt  instinctively  was  unsuitable  for  us.  We  might  still  be 
indulging  with  impunity  in  thick  turtle,  canvas-back  ducks, 
devilled  whitebait,  meringues,  and  Nesselrode  puddings,  if  we 
hadn't  been  so  persistently  overdosed  in  our  earlier  years  with 
things  that  we  didn't  want  and  knew  were  indigestible. 

Of  course,  in  our  existing  modern  cookery,  very  few  simple 
and  uncompounded  tastes  are  still  left  to  us ;  everything  is  so 
mixed  up  together  that  only  by  an  effort  of  deliberate  experiment 
can  one  discover  what  are  the  special  effects  of  special  tastes  upon 
the  tongue  and  palate.  Salt  is  mixed  with  almost  everything  we 
eat — sal  sapit  omnia — and  pepper  or  cayenne  is  nearly  equally 
common.  Butter  is  put  into  the  peas,  which  have  been  previously 
adulterated  by  being  boiled  with  mint ;  and  cucumber  is  unknown 
except  in  conjunction  with  oil  and  vinegar.  This  makes  it  com- 
paratively difficult  for  us  to  realise  the  distinctness  of  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  most  tastes  as  we  actually  experience  them. 
Moreover,  a  great  many  eatable  objects  have  hardly  any  taste  of 
their  own,  properly  speaking,  but  only  a  feeling  of  softness  or 
hardness,  or  glutinousness  in  the  mouth,  mainly  observed  in  the 
act  of  chewing  them.  For  example,  plain  boiled  rice  is  almost 
wholly  insipid;  but  even  in  its  plainest  form  salt  has  usually 
been  boiled  with  it,  and  in  practice  we  generally  eat  it  with  sugar, 
preserves,  curry,  or  some  other  strongly  flavoured  condiment. 
Again,  plain  boiled  tapioca  and  sago  (in  water)  are  as  nearly 
tasteless  as  anything  can  be ;  they  merely  yield  a  feeling  of 
gumminess ;  but  milk,  in  which  they  are  oftenest  cooked,  gives 
them  a  relish  (in  the  sense  here  restricted),  and  sugar,  eggs, 
cinnamon,  or  nutmeg  are  usually  added  by  way  of  flavouring.  Even 
turbot  has  hardly  any  taste  proper,  except  in  the  glutinous  skin, 
which  has  a  faint  relish  ;  the  epicure  values  it  rather  because  of 
its  softness,  its  delicacy,  and  its  light  flesh.  Gelatine  by  itself  is 
merely  very  swallowable,  we  must  mix  sugar,  wine,  lemon-juice, 
and  other  flavourings  in  order  to  make  it  into  good  jelly.  Salt, 
spices,  essences,  vanilla,  vinegar,  pickles,  capers,  ketchups,  sauces, 
chutneys,  lime-juice,  curry,  and  all  the  rest  are  just  our  civilised 
expedients  for  adding  the  pleasure  of  pungency  and  acidity  to 
naturally  insipid  foods,  by  stimulating  the  nerves  of  touch  in  the 
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tongue,  just  as  sugar  is  our  tribute  to  the  pure  gustatory  sense, 
and  oil,  butter,  bacon,  lard,  and  the  various  fats  used  in  frying  to 
the  sense  of  relish  which  forms  the  last  element  in  our  compound 
taste.  A  boiled  sole  is  all  very  well  when  one  is  just  convalescent, 
but  in  robust  health  we  demand  the  delights  of  egg  and  bread- 
crumb, which  are  after  all  only  the  vehicle  for  the  appetising 
grease.  Plain  boiled  macaroni  may  pass  muster  in  the  unsophisti- 
cated nursery,  but  in  the  pampered  dining-room  it  requires  the 
aid  of  toasted  parmesan.  Good  modern  cookery  is  the  practical 
result  of  centuries  of  experience  in  this  direction  ;  the  final  flower 
of  ages  of  evolution,  devoted  to  the  equalisation  of  flavours  in  all 
human  food.  Think  of  the  generations  of  fruitless  experiment 
that  must  have  passed  before  mankind  discovered  that  mint 
sauce  (itself  a  cunning  compound  of  vinegar  and  sugar)  ought  to 
be  eaten  with  leg  of  lamb,  that  roast  goose  required  a  corrective 
in  the  shape  of  apple,  and  that  while  a  pre-established  harmony 
existed  between  salmon  and  lobster,  oysters  were  ordained  before- 
hand by  nature  as  the  proper  accompaniment  of  boiled  cod. 
Whenever  I  reflect  upon  such  things,  I  become  at  once  a  good 
Positivist,  and  offer  up  praise  in  my  own  private  chapel  to  the 
Spirit  of  Humanity  which  has  slowly  perfected  these  profound 
rules  of  good  living. 
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THAT  had  gone  be- 
fore as  regarded  the 
Shakespeare  MS. 
sank  into  almost  insigni- 
ficance as  compared  with 
the  stir  made  by  the  '  Vor- 
tigern  and  Kowena.'  The 
superiority  of  new  lamps 
over  old  ones  has,  with  that 
well-known  exception  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  been 
pretty  generally  acknowledged  in  all  climes  and  times.  If  a  scrap 
of  writing  from  the  great  genius,  who  had  left  nothing  of  himself 
behind  him,  save,  as  had  been  hitherto  supposed,  a  couple  of 
signatures,  had  had  its  attractions ;  if  the  original  drafts  of  a 
well-known  play  or  two  had  set  the  town  by  the  ears,  one  may 
imagine  the  excitement  produced  by  the  discovery  of  a  brand- 
new  drama  in  the  master's  hand.  Mr.  Samuel  Erin's  door  in 
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Norfolk  Street  was  positively  besieged  by  applicants  to  view  the 
wonder. 

That  gentleman,  however,  declined  for  the  present  to  gratify 
the  public  curiosity.  Conscious  as  he  was  of  the  importance  of 
his  own  position,  he  was  also  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  it  against  all  comers,  among  whom  must  necessarily 
be  many  foes.  William  Henry  had  been  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
had,  though  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  his  patron  to  part 
with  the  precious  manuscript,  which  had  been  duly  placed  in  the 
antiquary's  hands.  Both  by  external  and  internal  evidence  he 
was  fully  satisfied  with  its  authenticity ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
the  world  without  should  share  his  conviction.  Mahomet,  it 
seems,  was  for  a  considerable  time  content  with  a  single  believer ; 
nor  when  we  consider  that  that  believer  was  his  wife,  is  it  dis- 
creditable to  his  claims.  If  he  could  only  have  converted  his 
valet  de  chambre  also,  he  ought  to  have  been  well  satisfied.  Mr. 
Erin,  as  we  are  aware,  was  in  a  much  better  position  as  to  followers, 
but  then  he  wanted  so  much  more.  Mahomet,  so  far  as  we  know, 
had  not  just  then  a  two-guinea  edition  of  the  Koran  in  hand,  the 
sale  of  which  was  beginning  to  slacken.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
the  immediate  publication  of  the  4  Vortigern  '  might  not  injure  its 
predecessor,  unless  its  genuineness  could  be  better  authenticated. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Erin  took  the  bold  step  of  convening  a  com- 
mittee of  commentators  and  critics  to  report  upon  the  MS. 
A  selection  was  made  from  those  who  had  signed  the  certificate, 
and  who  were  therefore  favourable ;  but  others  were  invited  who 
had  not  so  compromised  themselves,  and  even  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  hostile,  including  Mr.  Albany  Wallis.  No  one 
could  say  that  it  was  a  hole-and-corner  business,  far  less  that 
the  assembly  was  packed.  It  would,  without  doubt,  have  been 
much  more  agreeable  to  Mr.  Erin  if  it  had  been,  for  he  had  to 
listen  to  some  very  unpleasant  things.  These,  for  the  most  part, 
it  was  true,  were  said  by  small  men.  Just  as  in  the  great  railway 
meetings  of  the  present  day,  the  shareholder  who  has  just  put 
enough  in  the  undertaking  to  qualify  him  to  speak  at  all  is  always 
|the  most  loquacious,  so  the  second-rate  critics,  who  had  not  much 
chance  of  being  listened  to  in  the  world  without,  were,  if  not 
the  most  sceptical,  the  most  vituperative;  and  poor  Mr.  Erin 
was  not  a  chairman  who  could  ignore  them.  The  style,  the 
matter,  the  calligraphy  of  the  'Vortigern,'  nay,  even  the  very 
paper  on  which  it  was  written,  underwent  the  sharpest  scrutiny 
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and  evoked  some  very  bitter  remarks.  Dr.  Parr  and  Dr.  Warton, 
the  two  great  cards  of  the  certificate,  with  Mr.  James  Birnell, 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  play,  and  carried  many  with  them, 
including  the  laureate  Pye,  and  his  brother  poet,  Sir  James  Bur- 
gess. But  there  were  also  many  adversaries. 

The  fact  was,  notwithstanding  that  famous  dictum  about  the 
occupation  of  the  critic  being  gone  if  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  work 
was  not  sufficient  to  establish  its  genuineness,  and  though  the 
excellence  of  the  '  Vortigern '  was  on  the  whole  admitted,  the  story 
of  how  it  came  into  William  Henry's  hands  was  the  real  obstacle 
to  its  acceptance.  His  patron  of  the  Temple  was  too  much 
wrapped  in  mystery  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  most. 

The  committee  was  to  sit  for  two  days,  and  then  decide  by 
vote  upon  the  all-important  question,  Was  there  or  was  there  not 
sufficient  evidence  before  them  of  the  authenticity  of  the  play  ? 
William  Henry  was  always  present,  a  witness  whose  examination 
was  always  proceeding,  but,  as  it  were,  in  a  circle.  The  keenest 
expert  could  get  nothing  out  of  him  beyond  what  had  been  already 
got.  He  had  nothing  to  tell,  save  what  he  had  already  told.  His 
manner  was  cool  and  collected,  and  produced  a  favourable  impres- 
sion. Sir  James  Burgess  said,  'If  this  young  man  is  not  speaking 
the  truth,  he  is  a  marvellous  actor,  and  we  are  informed,  upon 
authority  which  in  this  case  can  certainly  not  be  disputed,  that 
he  is  but  seventeen.'  The  authority  was  not  quite  so  good  as  Sir 
James  imagined,  but  the  fact  was  as  he  stated  it. 

Alone  with  Mr.  Erin  and  Margaret,  the  young  fellow  was  even 
more  self-reliant ;  he  was  hopeful.  Whatever  decision  the  com- 
mittee might  arrive  at,  there  was  still,  he  would  say,  the  appeal 
to  the  public  ;  and  in  that  he  expressed  his  confidence.  In  this 
Mr.  Erin  could  not  agree ;  if  the  play  was  discredited  by  those 
who  had  been  so  solemnly  convened  to  judge  of  it,  he  doubted  of 
its  acceptance  out  of  doors.  On  the  second  and  all-important 
day  there  was  even  a  fuller  attendance  than  on  the  first.  Among 
the  new-comers  was  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  a  good- 
natured  divine  enough,  but  who  produced  an  unfavourable  im- 
pression by  quoting  Person's  6 Iambics,'  'Three  children  sliding 
on  the  ice,'  which  the  great  professor  pretended  to  have  found  in 
an  old  trunk  among  some  manuscript  plays  of  Sophocles — an 
obvious  satire  upon  the  Shakespearean  discoveries.  Greek  wit  is 
never  so  mirth-provoking  as  to  endanger  life,  but  at  this  specimen 
it  was  difficult  for  Mr.  Samuel  Erin  to  force  a  smile.  What  even 
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more  depressed  him  was  the  unexpected  arrival  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Talbot.  How  this  young  man  had  gained  admittance  he  could 
not  understand ;  but  at  such  a  time  the  real  ground  of  objection 
to  him  could  not,  of  course,  be  stated.  Public  dpinion  had  been 
challenged,  and  on  the  brink  of  its  decision  it  would  have  been 
madness  indeed  to  have  any  altercation  with  one  who  had  evinced 
his  scepticism. 

Talbot  had  come  in  alone  and  taken  his  seat  rather  apart  from 
the  rest:  his  face  looked  less  florid  than  usual,  but  resolute 
enough  ;  after  one  glance  round  the  room  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  ground.  Every  moment  the  antiquary  expected  to  hear  his 
blatant  voice  giving  utterance  to  some  offensive  imputation ;  but 
he  remained  silent,  listening  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  his  seniors, 
with  no  particular  interest,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  matter. 

William  Henry  had  seen  him  enter,  of  course — there  were  few 
things  that  escaped  his  observation — but  had  shown  no  sign  of 
concern,  far  less  of  apprehension.  He  either  did  not  fear  him,  or 
had  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  he  glanced  nervously  at  the  door  ;  but  from  no  fear  of  an 
enemy.  He  had  some  misgiving  lest  Margaret's  anxiety  upon  his 
account  might  compel  her  to  come  and  hear  for  herself  how  matters 
were  going  on ;  a  very  groundless  apprehension,  for  nothing  could 
have  been  more  foreign  to  her  retiring  and  modest  nature  than  to 
have  intruded  herself  upon  such  an  assembly. 

After  all  who  wished  to  speak  had  had  their  say,  the  Laureate 
rose  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He  had  listened  very  attentively, 
he  said,  to  the  opinions  that  had  been  advanced  on  both  sides 
upon  the  subject  of  controversy ;  and  if  he  could  not  say  that  he 
had  himself  come  to  a  definite  conclusion,  he  thought  that  he 
had  at  least  gathered  the  general  view  of  those  present.  The 
play  before  them  was  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  one  ;  he  could  not 
take  upon  himself  to  say  from  internal  evidence  whether  it  was, 
or  was  not,  written  by  William  Shakespeare,  but,  on  the  whole,  he 
believed  it  to  have  been  so.  Persons  better  qualified  than  himself 
to  judge  of  such  matters  had  expressed  themselves  for  and  against 
the  other  proofs  of  its  authenticity.  Again,  on  the  whole,  these 
seemed  to  him  to  be  in  its  favour.  But  what,  after  all,  was  their 
great  stumbling-block  was  the  mystery — and  as  it  seemed  to  him 
the  unnecessary  mystery — that  hung  about  its  discovery. 

Here  there  were  audible  expressions  of  assent.  Mr.  Erin,  pale 
and  trembling,  but  much  more  with  anger  than  with  fear,  was 
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about  to  rise,  but  the  Laureate  waved  him  back.  He  was  not 
going  to  have  his  peroration  spoilt  by  any  man.  There  was  a 
general  murmur  of  '  Pye,  Pye,'  which,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, would  have  sounded  exquisitely  humorous ;  it  was  like  a 
bread  riot  of  the  upper  classes.  '  Under  these  circumstances,' 
continued  the  orator,  <  if  any  one  can  be  found  who  has  seen  the 
MS.  as  it  were  in  situ,  and  has  met  the  unknown  patron  of  the 
Temple  in  the  flesh,  so  as  to  corroborate  so  far  the  testimony  of 
this  young  gentleman  (here  he  pointed  to  William  Henry),  I,  for 
one,  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  myself  a  believer ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  such  a  witness  I  must  take  leave,  at  least, 
to  reserve  my  judgment.' 

There  was  a  long  and  significant  silence.  If  the  speaker  had 
not  expressed  the  views  of  the  majority,  he  had  done  so  for  many 
of  those  present ;  while  the  want  of  corroborative  testimony,  such 
as  he  had  indicated,  was  felt  by  all.  Even  Mr.  Erin,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  understood  how  evidence  which  had  been,  and  was, 
perfectly  conclusive  to  himself,  might  well  fail,  thus  unsupported, 
to  satisfy  the  public  mind.  He  felt  like  the  young  blood  who 
had  recently  been  endeavouring  for  a  bet  to  dispose  within  five 
minutes  of  a  hundred  sovereigns  to  as  many  persons  on  London 
Bridge  for  a  penny  a  piece.  His  MSS.  were  genuine,  but  if 
he  could  not  persuade  people  to  believe  it,  where  would  be  his 
profit  ? 

'  Well,'  continued  the  Laureate  in  self-satisfied  tones,  for  he 
was  pleased  with  the  impression  his  eloquence  had  produced,  and 
especially  that  he  had  reduced  the  antiquary — in  whose  mind  he 
had  created  a  desert  and  called  it  peace- — to  silence  :  '  Well !  the 
question  is,  Is  there  such  a  witness  as  I  have  described  ? ' 

'  Yes,  there  is.' 

These  words  fell  upon  the  general  ear  like  a  bombshell,  but 
no  one  was  more  utterly  astounded  by  them  than  Mr.  Samuel 
Erin  himself.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  ears,  and  when  he 
looked  to  the  quarter  from  which  they  proceeded — and  to  which 
every  one  else  was  looking — he  could  not  believe  his  eyes ;  for  the 
man  that  had  uttered  them  was  Mr.  Eeginald  Talbot. 

The  young  man  was  not,  indeed,  in  appearance  quite  the  sort 
of  witness  whom  one  would  have  chosen  to  establish  the  authen- 
ticity of  an  ancient  literary  document ;  though  at  a  police  court, 
in  some  case  of  assault  (provided  the  victim  was  respectable,  and 
he  had  been  for  the  prosecution),  he  might  have  been  passable 
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enough.  His  dress  was  that  of  a  young  man  of  fashion,  but  not 
of  good  fashion  ;  his  manner  was  suggestive  less  of  confidence  than 
of  swagger,  and  his  face  spoke  of  indulgence  in  liquor.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  impression  may  have  been  partly  caused  by  his 
contrast  with  these  learned  pundits,  most  of  them  in  wigs,  and 
some  of  them  in  shovel  hats;  he  scarcely  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
same  race.  The  very  eye-glass,  which  headed  the  cane  he  carried 
so  jauntily  in  his  hand,  was  out  of  keeping  with  their  eye-glasses, 
and  looked  like  some  gay  young  lens  who  had  refused  to  be  put 
into  spectacles,  and  was  winking  at  life  on  its  own  hook. 

4  Does  any  one  know  this  young  gentleman  ?  '  inquired  Mr. 
Pye,  with  significant  hesitation. 

<  Yes,  I  know  him,7  observed  Mr.  Albany  Wallis.     '  I  have,  it 
is  true,  but  slight  acquaintance  with  his  personal  character,  but 
he  comes  of  respectable  parentage.' 

'  You  may  add  that  he  has  two  hundred  a  year  of  his  own, 
good  money,'  observed  Mr.  Talbot  with  some  complacency,  and  a 
strong  Irish  accent. 

Mr.  Pye  looked  at  him  very  dubiously,  and,  in  spite  of  this 
assurance  of  his  financial  solvency,  addressed  himself  to  the 
previous  speaker. 

'In  the  case  before  us,  Mr.  Wallis— and  I  need  not  say  how 
your  opinion  will  weigh  with  us,— do  you  consider  this  gentleman 
as  a  dependable  witness  ?  ' 

Mr.  Reginald  Talbot  turned  very  red,  and,  not  having  a  retort 
on  hand  suitable  to  a  poet  laureate,  very  wisely  held  his  tongue. 

< 1  am  bound  to  say,'  said  Mr.  Wallis  gravely,  'that  Mr.  Talbot 
has  given  some  attention  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Shakespeare 
MSB.,  and  up  to  this  time  he  has  expressed  himself,  and  with 
somewhat  unnecessary  vehemence,  to  their  discredit;  any  evidence 
he  may  therefore  have  to  offer  in  their  favour  will  have  some 

weight  with  me.' 

Then  all  the  company  waited  in  expectant  silence  tor  Mr. 

Reginald  Talbot's  narrative. 

<  What  Mr.  Wallis  has  said  is  quite  right,'  said  that  young 
-gentleman,  with  unnecessary  affability.     « I  did  use  to  think  that 
there  was  something  amiss  with  those  Shakespeare  papers. 

an- idea  that  Mr.  William  Henry  Erin  yonder  was  playing  tricks, 
so  I  made  it  my  business  to  watch  him.  I  hung  about  his 
chambers  in  the  New  Inn-they  are  on  the  ground  flour  though 
pretty  high  up-and  with  a  short  ladder  I  have  made  shift  to  8 
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what  was  going  on  when  he  was  alone  in  his  room,  and  little  sus- 
pected  it.' 

William  Henry,  standing  apart  with  folded  arms,  listened  to 
this  confession  of  his  former  friend  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  If 
it  was  a  revelation  to  him,  he  displayed  the  indifference  of  a  North 
American  Indian. 

4  For  days  and  days  I  watched  him  and  discovered  nothing. 
Then  I  dogged  his  steps  to  the  city,  where  he  went  every  after- 
noon ;  on  two  occasions  he  turned,  as  if  to  see  whether  he  was 
followed,  and  I  think  he  saw  me.' 

William  Henry  shook  his  head. 

'Well,  at  all  events,  I  thought  he  did  and  gave  it  up.  The 
third  time,  walking  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  very  careful 
to  leave  a  safe  distance  between  us,  I  tracked  him  to  a  staircase 
in  the  Temple.  He  stopped  at  a  door  on  the  first  floor,  and 
entered  without  knocking.  I  waited  a  bit  and  then  followed  him. 
An  old  gentleman  was  seated  in  the  room  alone,  in  an  armchair, 
reading ;  he  looked  up  from  his  book  in  great  astonishment,  and 
inquired  very  curtly  who  I  was. 

4 1  said  that  I  came  upon  business  of  importance,  after  Mr. 
Erin.  He  rose,  and  opening  an  inner  door,  exclaimed:  "Here  is 
a  friend  of  yours,  sir :  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  intrusion  here  ?  " 
He  spoke  very  angrily,  but  I  felt  that  he  had  some  reason  for 
it,  and  when  Erin  came  out  and  said,  "Talbot,  you  have  ruined 
me,"  I  felt  sorry  for  what  I  had  done.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  with  many  apologies,  of 
which  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken,  I  explained  that 
curiosity,  and  a  suspicion  that  the  world"was  being  gulled  by  these 
pretended  discoveries,  had  induced  me  to  look  into  the  matter 
myself. 

4 "  You  are  a  spy,  then,"  cried  the  old  gentleman.  I  thought 
for  a  moment  that  he  was  going  to  throw  me  out  of  the  window  ; 
but  his  rage  instantly  subsided.  "  Take  him  into  the  next  room, 
Erin,  and  show  him  all,"  he  said.  He  took  me  accordingly,  and 
there  I  saw  an  immense  quantity  of  old  manuscripts  strewed 
about  the  floor ;  I  should  say  carts  full  of  them.  I  was  so  sorry 
and  so  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  never  spoke  a  word,  till  Erin 
let  me  out  again. 

'  "  I  am  sorry  I  came,"  I  said  ;  "  but  I  am  quite  satisfied,  sir, 
that  Erin  spoke  the  truth." 

6  "  I  don't  care  a  farthing,  sir,  whether  you  are  satisfied  or  not," 
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replied  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  you  have  taken  a  mean  advantage 
of  your  friend,  and  an  unpardonable  liberty  with  me." 

4  Then  I  told  him  upon  my  honour,  and  as  I  hoped  to  be  saved, 
that  I  would  never  reveal  his  name  to  any  human  being. 

*  He  waved  his  hand  contemptuously,  and  observed  that  my 
word  and  my  oath  together  were  not  worth  sixpence ;  but  if  I  had 
any  feeling  for  my  friend,  or  any  remorse  for  the  baseness  I  had 
committed,  I  had  better  hold  my  tongue,  since,  if  by  my  means 
his  secret  should  be  discovered,  Erin  should  never  darken  his 
doors  again,  nor  receive  from  him  any  of  the  benefits  which  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  confer  upon  him.  Erin  himself  did  not 
speak  to  me  at  all ;  he  has  never  spoken  to  me  from  that  day  to 
this  ;  but  hearing  by  accident  of  this  meeting,  I  resolved  to  come 
here,  and  do  what  I  could  for  him  by  way  of  reparation.  That  is 
all  I  have  got  to  say.' 

This  narrative  made  an  immense  impression.  Mr.  Samuel 
Erin  sighed  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and  looked  around  him  with 
triumphant  exultation.  He  had  not  needed  any  confirmation  of  his 
son's  story  for  himself,  but  he  felt  how  opportune  with  respect  to 
others  was  this  young  man's  testimony — that  in  him,  in  fact,  he 
had  entertained  an  angel  very  much  unawares.  A  murmur  of  satis- 
faction ran  round  the  company,  and  the  faces  of  even  the  most 
sceptical  relaxed  their  severity.  William  Henry  alone  looked 
totally  unmoved  ;  like  one  who  had  all  along  been  conscious  that  his 
character  would  be  cleared,  one  way  or  another,  and  was  indifferent 
in  what  way.  Some  questions  were  put  to  Talbot,  but  nothing  was 
elicited  to  shake  his  evidence  ;  indeed,  since  he  had  by  his  own 
showing  taken  his  oath  that  he  would  not  reveal  the  name  of  the 
Templary  unknown,  there  was  little  more  to  be  extracted  from  him. 

The  Laureate,  in  a  short  but  dignified  speech,  observed  that 
after  the  very  testimony  he  had  stated  was  the  only  thing  wanting 
to  his  conviction  had  been  forthcoming,  he  could  not,  in  reason, 
offer  any  further  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the  play,  and 
that  for  his  part  he  admitted  it. 

To  this  the  whole  company,  with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice, 
expressed  their  agreement,  and  the  committee  dispersed,  after 
passing  an  all  but  unanimous  resolution  that  the  <  Vortigern  and 
Rowena '  was  a  genuine  play  of  William  Shakespeare's. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 

MANAGERS. 

THE  last  two  days  had  been  very  trying  ones  for  the  little  house- 
hold in  Norfolk  Street,  and,  though  success  had  crowned  their 
hopes,  they  bore  marks  of  the  struggle  that  evening.  Even  young 
William  Henry,  who,  like  the  antiquarian  Duchess  (but  with  a 
difference),  seemed  to  have  been  born  before  nerves  had  come 
into  fashion,  showed  signs  of  the  terrible  ordeal  through  which  he 
had  passed ;.  he  was  tender-footed,  after  the  red-hot  ploughshares. 

The  antiquary  himself  was  almost  in  a  state  of  collapse ;  while 
Margaret,  as  sensible  and  self-contained  a  girl  as  was  to  be  found 
on  either  side  of  the  Thames,  between  gratitude  to  Heaven  and 
love  to  man,  became  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  hysterical.  All 
was  well  with  her  Willie  at  last,  but  she  doubted,  and  with  reason, 
whether,  exposed  to  the  brunt  of  the  battle,  and  fighting  for  what 
was  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  his  honour,  he  had  suffered  as 
much  as  she  had  done,  sitting  in  her  little  room  apart  from  the 
melee  and  picturing  to  herself  the  terrors  of  defeat. 

She  listened  to  their  narrative  of  the  proceedings  with  a  fear- 
ful joy,  deemed  at  first  Mr.  Pye  the  basest,  and  presently  the  best 
of  men,  and  felt  a  secret  gratitude  to  Mr.  Albany  Wallis  that  she 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  explain  :  she  had  an  impression 
that  he  was  not  their  ally,  but  that  a  strong  sense  of  justice, 
mingled  perhaps  with  remorse  for  the  part  he  had  on  another 
occasion  taken  against  them,  had  made  him  something  more  than 
neutral.  Remorse,  too,  she  herself  felt  as  regarded  the  person  to 
whom  the  final  triumph  was  after  all  mainly  owing. 

'Where  is  Mr.  Talbot,  Willie?'  she  said  excitedly.  'I  should 
like  to  tell  him,  not  only  how  much  indebted  I  am  to  him,  but 
how  wrong  was  the  judgment  I  had  previously  formed  of  him.' 

'  To  be  sure,'  observed  the  antiquary  naively ;  'where  is  Talbot?' 
When  the  city  has  been  preserved,  as  the  Scripture  says,  nobody 
remembers  the  name  of  the  obscure  individual  who  saved  it,  and 
in  the  glow  of  victory  Mr.  Erin  had  clean  forgotten  his  young 
Irish  ally.  '  I  suppose  his  modesty  prevented  him  from  waiting 
to  receive  our  acknowledgments.' 

'No  doubt  it  was  his  modesty,'  said  William  Henry  drily. 
'  But  as  for  your  gratitude,  Maggie,  I  think  it  is  somewhat  mis- 
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placed ;  if  he  has  now  done  us  good,  he  did  his  best  on  a  former 
occasion  to  do  us  harm,  and  thus  far  we  are  only  quits.' 

<  That  was  a  dirty  trick  his  following  Samuel  to  the  Temple/ 
observed  Mr.  Erin ;  <  though,  as  it  happened,  it  has  turned  out  to 
our  advantage.' 

« Still,  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  ready  to  make  reparation  for  an 
error,'  said  Margaret  gravely. 

To  this  there  was  no  reply  from  her  uncle.  Margaret  hardly 
expected  any.  He  was  a  man  who  took  the  gifts  which  Heaven 
vouchsafed  him  without  any  excess  of  fervour ;  but  from  Willie 
she  had  looked  for  more  generosity  of  spirit ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  might  be  a  little  jealous  (she  had  a  vague  impression  that 
the  young  Irish  gentleman  had  made  some  clumsy  attempt  in 
confederation  with  his  eye-glass  to  recommend  himself  to  her 
attention),  in  which  case  of  course  Willie  was  forgiven. 

'  At  all  events,'  she  continued  smiling,  for  this  idea  amused 
her,  '  I  shall  not  be  considered  forward  if  I  thank  Mr.  Talbot 
on  my  own  account  when  he  next  pays  us  a  visit.' 

< 1  shall  not  have  the  least  objection,'  returned  William 
Henry  in  the  same  light  tone — though  his  taking  it  upon  himself 
to  say  so  was  significant  enough  of  his  confidence  in  his  position — 
'  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  have  an  early  opportunity  of  reliev- 
ing your  mind  of  its  weight  of  gratitude.  Talbot  goes  home 
to-morrow  by  the  Irish  packet.' 

'  Then  you  saw  him  after  all,  before  he  left  this  afternoon,'  cried 
Margaret.  4  Why,  I  understood  he  had  fled  to  avoid  your  thanks.' 

4  That  was  my  father's  view,'  said  William  Henry,  6  and  such 
a  touching  one  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  combat  it ;  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  did  see  Talbot  for  one  moment,  and  of  course  I 
thanked  him.' 

'  Oh  !  Willie,  Willie,  why  will  you  always  make  yourself  out 
worse  than  you  are  ? '  exclaimed  Margaret  reproachfully. 

6 1  think  we  had  better  say  nothing  about  it,'  observed  the  anti- 
quary thoughtfully.  Margaret  looked  up  rather  sharply  at  him  ; 
she  thought  his  words  had  reference  to  William  Henry's  modest 
concealment  of  his  own  virtues,  and  that  he  was  disputing  the  fact ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  though  that  estimable  young  man  was  before 
his  eyes,  Mr.  Erin  was  not  thinking  of  him  at  all.  '  We  will  leave 
others  to  say  what  they  like,'  continued  he,  '  and  fight  it  out 
among  themselves.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  whole  town  will  be 
talking  of  nothing  else.' 
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'  You  mean  about  the  play,  sir  ?  '  suggested  William  Henry. 

6  Well,  of  course  ;  what  the  devil  else  should  I  mean  ?  '  returned 
the  antiquary  with  irritation.  It  was  disgusting  that  these  two 
young  people — for  his  niece  looked  as  much  at  sea  as  his  son — 
should  be  so  wrapped  up  in  one  another  and  their  commonplace 
affairs  as  to  have  forgotten  '  Vortigern  and  Kowena  '  already.  *  I 
think  it  will  be  better  to  rest  on  our  oars  and  wait  events.' 

*  Shut  our  eyes  and  open  our  mouths,'  said  William  Henry, 
'  and  see  what  Heaven  will  send  us.' 

The  remark  was  flippant,  but  the  sense  of  it  was  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Erin's  views.  In  his  exaltation  of  spirit  he  even  con- 
descended to  reply  in  the  same  vein. 

'  I  shall  open  my  mouth  pretty  wide,  I  can  tell  you,  when  the 
managers  come ;  but  we  must  not  go  to  them.' 

6  You  of  course  know  best,'  said  William  Henry  modestly.  If 
left  to  himself  the  impetuosity  of  youth  would  have  led  him  on 
the  morrow,  cap  (and  MS.)  in  hand,  to  the  stage- door  of  the 
nearest  theatre. 

'  Fortunately,  you  see,  we  can  afford  to  wait,'  said  Mr.  Erin 
composedly. 

William  Henry  glanced  at  Margaret,  and  Margaret  dropped  her 
eyes ;  Mr.  Erin's  sentiments,  though  intended  to  be  comforting 
and  even  exultant,  were,  strange  to  say,  not  shared  by  these  young 
people. 

They  had  not,  however,  to  wait  long.  As  Mr.  Erin  had 
predicted,  the  news  that  the  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  the  <  Vortigern '  MS.  had  decided  in  its  favour  flew 
swiftly  over  the  town.  '  From  the  palace  to  the  cottage,'  said 
Mr.  Erin  in  his  enthusiasm,  though  probably  it  only  reached  the 
cottage  orne.  Letters  of  congratulation  poured  in  from  every 
quarter.  Even  Malone  was  reported  to  have  said  that  if  it  could 
have  been  done  incognito  he  should  have  liked  to  see  the  manu- 
script. (What  he  really  said  was,  <  I  wish  that  Stevens  had  found 
it,'  meaning  that  he  should  have  taken  a  real  pleasure  in  evisce- 
rating him.)  The  opinion  of  antiquaries  was  divided  ;  and  if  Keid 
and  Ritson  denounced  the  play,  Garter  King-at-Arms  was  enthu- 
siastic in  its  favour,  and  gave  it  more  supporters  than  Heraldry  ever 
dreamt  of. 

Before  a  week  was  over  came  Mr.  Harris,  proprietor  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  to  Norfolk  Street  in  person.  The 
announcement  of  his  name  set  William  Henry's  heart  beating 
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more  quickly  than  it  had  done  even  on  that  fateful  afternoon  in 
Anne  Hathaway's  garden.  For  the  first  time  he  shrank  from  the 
customary  ordeal  of  investigation,  and  Mr.  Erin  interviewed  the 
manager  alone.  As  it  happened,  the  young  man  need  have  been 
under  no  apprehension  of  a  brow-beating.  Mr.  Harris  was  a  prac- 
tical man,  of  an  expansive  mind,  which  did  not  stoop  to  details. 

4  The  committee,  I  hear,  sir,  have  decided  in  favour  of  this 
play  of  yours,'  was  his  first  remark ;  it  was  delivered  with  quite 
unnecessary  abruptness,  but  it  was  not  the  tone  alone  which 
grated  upon  Mr.  Erin's  ears. 

4  This  play  of  mine,  as  you  have  thought  proper  to  term  it, 
Mr.  Harris,'  he  replied  with  dignity,  '  is  Shakespeare's  play.' 

'  So  you  say,  and  indeed  so  many  other  people  say,  or  I  should 
not  be  here,'  was  the  cool  rejoinder.  '  Between  ourselves,  Mr. 
Erin,  and,  speaking  as  one  man  of  the  world  to  another,  I  don't 
care  a  farthing — certainly  not  a  Queen  Anne's  farthing — whether 
it  is  Shakespeare's  play  or  not.  The  question  that  concerns  me 
is,  "  Do  the  public  believe  it  to  be  such  ?  " : 

<  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  do  not  wish  to  examine 
the  MS.  ? ' 

'  Examine  it  ?  Certainly  not.  My  time  is  very  much  oc- 
cupied— it  is  in  five  acts,  is  it  not  ?  ' 

4  It  is  in  five  acts,'  assented  the  antiquary ;  he  could  hardly 
trust  himself  to  reply,  except  in  the  other's  words.  Mr.  Harris's 
indifference,  notwithstanding  that  it  promised  to  facilitate  matters, 
was  most  offensive  to  him.  '  Mr.  Pye  has  been  so  good  as  to 
promise  us  a  prologue  for  the  play.' 

6  That's  good ;  "  Prologue  by  the  Poet  Laureate  "  will  look  well 
in  the  bill.  We  must  have  an  epilogue  ready,  even  though ' — here 
he  smiled  grimly — '  we  never  get  so  far  as  that.' 

The  suggestion  of  such  a  contingency — which,  of  course,  meant 
total  failure — in  cold  blood,  filled  up  the  cup  of  the  antiquary's 
indignation.  He  almost  resolved,  whatever  this  man  offered,  to 
decline  his  proposition  to  bring  out  the  play. 

6  Mr.  Merry  will  write  the  epilogue,'  he  replied  icily. 

<  A  very  good  man — for  an  epilogue,'  replied  the  manager  drily. 
6  Well,  we  must  strike  while  the  iron's  hot,  or  not  at  all.     We 
must  not  give  the  public  time  to  flag  in  its  enthusiasm,  or,  what 
will  be  worse,  perhaps,  to  alter  its  opinion.     There  is  risk  of  this 
even  now,  but  I  am  ready  to  run  it,  and  I'll  take  the  play.' 

6  The  devil  you  will ! '  said  Mr.  Erin. 
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6  Yes,  I  will,'  continued  the  manager  calmly,  taking,  or  pre- 
tending to  take,  this  explosion  of  his  companion  as  an  expression 
of  admiration  of  his  own  courage  ;  '  it  will  cost  a  good  bit  of  money, 
but  I'll  take  it  and  never  charge  you  a  farthing  for  placing  it  on  the 
boards.  It's  an  offer  you  are  not  likely  to  get  again,  I  promise 
you.' 

'  I'll  take  your  word  for  that,'  said  the  antiquary  quietly  ;  he 
had  passed  the  glowing  stage  of  indignation,  into  that  white  heat 
which  looks  almost  like  coolness.  'I  don't  think  any  other  human 
being  would  venture  to  make  so  audacious  a  proposal.  Have  you 
really  the  impudence  to  ask  me  to  give  you  a  play  of  Shakespeare's 
for  nothing  ? ' 

6  For  nothing  ?  What,  do  you  call  the  advertisement  nothing  ? 
How  is  an  author's  name  established  ?  How  does  he  acquire 
fame  and  fortune  but  through  the  opportunity  of  becoming  known? 
And  how  could  he  get  a  better  one  than  having  his  play  acted  at 
Co  vent  Garden  ? ' 

' 1  was  not  aware  that  Shakespeare  stood  in  need  of  an  ad- 
vertisement, Mr.  Harris,'  returned  the  antiquary  grimly.  'And 
even  supposing  that,  thanks  to  you,  he  becomes  popular,  he  is 
not  a  rising  young  author;  should  "Vortigern  and  Rowena"  be 
ever  so  successful,  that  would  not  enable  us  to  find  another  of 
his  plays.' 

'  It  would  be  a  great  encouragement  to  do  it,'  answered  the 
manager  impudently.  '  However,  there's  my  offer ! ' 

'  And  there's  my  door,  Mr.  Harris.'  And  Mr.  Erin  pointed  to 
it  with  unmistakable  significance. 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense,'  said  the  manager.  '  What  do  you  want? 
How  do  you  suppose  plays  are  brought  out,  man  ?  Come,  what 
do  you  say  to  half  profits  ?  ' 

4  No!' 

'Then,  look  here—now,  this  is  your  last  chance,  as  I'm  a 
Christian  man.' 

6  Then  I  shall  have  another,'  said  Mr.  Erin.  It  was  the  first 
approach  to  an  epigram  he  had  ever  made  in  his  life.  Anger  is  a 
short  madness,  genius  is  a  kind  of  madness,  and  so  perhaps  it 
came  about  that  fury  suggested  to  him  a  lively  sally. 

<  A  hundred  pounds  down,  and  half  profits :  that  is  my  last 
word,'  cried  the  manager. 

'No!'  thundered  the  antiquary.  He  was  still  upon  his  legs, 
with  his  outstretched  arm  pointing  to  the  door  like  a  finger-post. 
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The  manager  walked  into  the  passage,  opened  the  front  door, 
and  held  it  in  his  hand. 

4  A  hundred  and  fifty,  and  half  profits/ 
'No.' 

*  Very  good;  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  the 
play  of  a  Shakespeare  who  spells  and  with  a  final  e  I  will  not 
give.' 

The  door  closed  behind  him  with  a  great  bang,  which  sounded, 
however,  less  like  a  thunder-clap  to  Mr.  Erin  than  that  concluding 
sarcasm.  He  was  not  aware  that  a  pamphlet  had  been  published 
that  very  morning,  which  pointed  out  that  the  spelling  of  and 
with  an  e,  a  practice  pursued  throughout  the  'Vortigern,'  had 
been  utterly  unknown,  not  only  to  Elizabethan  times,  but  to  any 
other. 

When  Mr.  Erin  rejoined  his  two  young  people,  who  were 
waiting  for  him  with  no  little  anxiety  in  the  next  room,  there  was 
no  need  to  ask  his  news.  His  face  told  it. 

Nevertheless,  Margaret  said,  '  Well,  uncle  ?  '  before  she  could 
stop  herself. 

'  It  is  not  well,'  he  answered  passionately  ;  c  it  is  devilish  bad.' 

'  But  surely  Mr.  Harris  was  not  uncivil  ? ' 

4  Uncivil  ?  Who  wants  his  civility  ?  Who  but  a  fool  would 
expect  it  in  a  theatrical  manager?  Bring  me  the  play — the 
«  Vortigern." ' 

*  What  is  the  matter  now  ? '  inquired  William  Henry. 

His  manner,  as  usual,  was  imperturbable.  Mr.  Erin — so  great 
was  the  revolution  wrought  in  him  by  recent  circumstances — 
seemed  at  once  to  derive  comfort  from  it.  *  Well,  it's  very  unfor- 
tunate, but  it  seems  that  an  objection  has  been  discovered — in- 
significant in  itself— but  which  seriously  affects  its  genuineness.' 

6  Indeed  ?  There  have  been  a  good  many  not  insignificant 
objections — and  yet  it  has  been  generally  accepted,'  said  the 
young  man  smiling. 

<  It's  nothing  to  smile  at,  I  do  assure  you,  if  what  that  fellow 
said  is  correct.' 

He  had  the  manuscript  before  him,  and  was  examining  it  with 
nervous  eagerness  through  his  glasses.  « Yes,  here's  one,  and  here's 
another  and  with  an  e.  Why  should  Shakespeare  spell  and 
with  an  e  ?  ' 

He  looked  up  sharply  at  his  son,  as  if  asking  a  riddle  of  one 
who  has  the  answer  to  it. 
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6 1  am  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,'  replied  William  Henry  quietly. 
*  He  spelt  things  pretty  much  as  he  pleased.' 

6  That's  true,  that's  true.  But  just  now  it's  certainly  most 
disappointing  that  there  should  be  any  hitch.  The  very  stars  in 
their  courses  seem  to  fight  against  us.' 

4  It  is  an  unfortunate  conjunction,  that  is  all,'  said  the  young 
man,  smiling  again.  'The  objection  of  which  Mr.  Harris  speaks 
may  be  new,  but  not  the  spelling:  and  was  so  spelt  in  the 
Profession  of  Faith,  for  example.' 

<  Indeed  !  That  had  escaped  my  recollection.  Come,  that  is 
satisfactory.  All  those,  then,  who  signed  the  certificate  will  be 
with  us.  It  was  foolish  of  me  to  be  so  discouraged.' 

'  And  did  Mr.  Harris  decline  the  play  on  the  ground  of  and 
being  written  with  the  final  e?  ' 

4  Well,  no,  he  didn't  decline  it.' 

'  He  only  used  that  argument,  perhaps,  in  order  to  get  it  at  a 
cheap  rate  ?  '  suggested  William  Henry. 

This,  as  we  know,  had  not  been  the  case  ;  he  had  pretty 
Broadly  hinted  that  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be  Shakespeare's 
play  at  all,  and  even  that  there  might  be  plenty  more  where  the 
'  Vortigern '  came  from,  but  so  bound  up  in  these  wondrous 
discoveries  had  Mr.  Erin's  mind  become,  that  it  was  distressing 
and  humiliating  to  have  to  confess  as  much,  even  to  his  son  and 
niece. 

4  Why,  yes ;  he  wanted  it  cheap,  and  therefore  of  course  depre- 
ciated it.  He  only  offered  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for  it  and 
half  profits.' 

William  Henry  looked  up  amazed.  For  the  first  time  his 
self-control  deserted  him.  In  his  heart  he  thought  the  antiquary 
a  fool  for  having  refused  such  terms  ;  but  it  was  not  the  rejection 
of  the  terms  that  annoyed  him  so  much  as  the  rejection  of  the 
chance  of  having  the  play  produced  at  a  theatre  like  Covent 
Garden.  His  feelings,  in  fact,  were  precisely  the  same  as  those 
on  which  Mr.  Harris  had  counted — without  his  host. 

'  The  money  in  hand  may  be  small,  sir,  but  the  half  profits — 
in  case  the  play  were  successful — as  I  feel  it  must  have  been, 
might  have  been  well  worth  having.' 

Mr.  Erin  began  to  think  so  too  by  this  time.  After  all,  what 
did  it  matter  whether  the  manager  were  a  believer  in  the  play  or 
not,  had  his  theatre  been  only  made  the  channel  of  its  introduction 
tc  the  public  ?  He  sat  in  moody  silence,  thinking  whether  it  would 
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be  possible,  after  what  had  passed,  <  to  win  that  tassel  gentle,'  Mr. 
Harris,  'back  again.'  It  was  certain  that  he  (Mr.  Erin)  would 
have  to  swallow  a  very  large  leek  first. 

The  servant-girl  entered,  bringing  a  slip  of  paper  upon  a  salver, 
the  name,  no  doubt,  of  one  of  those  thousand  and  one  persons  who 
were  now  always  coming  to  ask  permission  to  see  the  MS. 
Two  gentlemen"  to  see  you,  sir/  said  the  maid. 

The  antiquary  glanced  at  the  name,  and  then,  as  high  as  a 
j  gentleman  of  sixty  can  leap,  he  leapt  from  his  chair. 

Margaret,  thinking  her  uncle  had  been  seized  with  some 
malady— presumably  'the  jumps '—uttered  a  little  scream  of 
terror. 

6  Good  heavens  !  what  is  it  ? ' 

<  Sheridan ! '  he  cried  triumphantly.  «  There  are  more  fish  in 
the  sea,  Samuel,  than  have  come  out  of  it,  and  better  ones ;  see, 

lad,  it's  in  his  own  handwriting ;  he  is  here  in  person "  Richard 

Brinsley  Sheridan,  favoured  by  Dr.  Parr."  ' 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TWO  DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS. 
RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN — 

The  pride  of  the  palace,  the  bower,  and  the  hall, 

The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel  who  ran 
Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre  and  was  master  of  all — 

was  a  very  great  man  in  those  days  in  many  ways ;  but  what 
made  him  just  now  of  especial  importance  to  Mr.  Samuel  Erin 
was  that  he  was  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

That  Mr.  Harris,  of  Covent  Garden,  should  have  snapped  at 
the  '  Vortigern '  bait  had  been  a  satisfactory  circumstance  enough 
(though  indeed  he  had  only  '  sucked  it '  and  got  off  the  hook), 
but  the  coming  of  Sheridan  was  quite  another  matter.  Compared 
with  him,  all  other  managers  were  small  fry. 

It  was  with  a  less  assured  demeanour,  therefore,  than  usual, 

I  and  with  an  expectancy  somewhat  tempered  with  awe,  that  Mr. 

m  Samuel  Erin  repaired  to  the  parlour.  Even  the  MS.  in  his  hand 
had  lost  some  of  its  virtue  in  view  of  the  authority  who  was  about 
to  pronounce  upon  it ;  it  was  almost  as  if  he  had  been  a  young 
author  with  his  own  play ;  a  work  of  immense  original  genius, 
but  which  he  was  about  to  submit  for  the  first  time  to  a  leading 
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publisher.  It  was  some  relief  to  him  to  feel  that  Dr.  Parr  would 
be  present,  who  was  well  known  to  him,  and  a  believer  in  the 
Shakespearean  manuscripts. 

As  he  entered  the  room  the  great  man  came  forward  to  shake 
him  frankly  by  the  hand.  His  manner  was  more  than  gracious,  it 
was  genial,  and  seemed  to  put  him  at  his  ease  in  a  moment.  His 
appearance  was  not  imposing — a  man  of  forty-five  inclined  to 


corpulency,  with  a  loose-fitting  coat  secured  by  one  button  over 
the  chest,  and  a  carelessly  knotted  white  neckcloth,  he  wore  his 
own  hair,  already  very  grey,  tied  behind  with  a  black  riband. 
His  face  was  puffy,  and  evinced  signs  of  what  was  even  then 
called  'free  living.'  What  redeemed  it,  however,  and  invested 
the  whole  man  with  marvellous  attraction  were  his  bright  and 
sparkling  eyes,  which  glittered  with  merriment  and  good  humour. 
The  antiquary  was  so  fascinated  with  them  that  for  the  moment 
he  took  no  notice  of  the  other  person  in  the  room,  till  Sheridan 
called  his  attention  to  him. 
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*  You  have  doubtless  seen  our  friend  here  pretty  often  before, 
Mr.  Erin  ?  '  he  said  smiling. 

The  antiquary  turned  round  and  held  out  his  hand  mechani- 
cally. The  other,  however,  instead  of  taking  it,  drew  himself  up 
to  his  full  height  (which  was  a  good  way),  put  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  bowed  stiffly ;  it  was  not  Dr.  Parr  but  John  Kemble. 

Mr.  Erin,  as  a  playgoer,  had  of  course  seen  him  '  pretty  often 
before,'  but  generally  in  royal  robes  or  in  armour,  as  a  king  or  a 
warrior ;  but  as  it  happened  he  had  never  before  seen  him  in  plain 
clothes.  He  had  a  noble  figure  and  a  handsome  face — though, 
strange  to  say,  not  a  very  mobile  one— and,  so  far,  was  in  strong 
contrast  to  his  companion  :  the  difference  in  expression  was  even 
greater.  Mr.  Kemble  had  a  sternness  of  demeanour  that  was 
almost  forbidding,  and  which  reminded  Mr.  Erin  on  the  instant 
that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Malone's. 

<  I  did  not  expect  the  honour  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Kemble/  said 
the  antiquary  drily. 

f  I  did  not  come,  sir,  of  my  own  free  will,'  was  the  uncom- 
promising reply,  delivered  in  deep  tragic  tones.  *  I  am  here  at 
the  request  of  my  friend  Mr.  Sheridan.' 

'  Quite  true,'  observed  that  gentleman,  his  eyes  dancing  with 
laughter  at  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  his  two  companions ;  the 
tragedian  like  a  stately  St.  Bernard  with  stiff  tail,  who  resents  the 
attention  of  some  half-breed  of  no  insignificant  stature,  and  that 
ventures  to  entertain  a  very  tolerable  opinion  of  itself. 

6 1  dragged  him  here,  Mr.  Erin,  like  iniquity,  with  cart-ropes. 
The  quarrels  of  commentators,  I  know,  are  like  the  bars  of  a 
castle  :  they'll  be  shot  rather  than  open  their  arms  to  one  another. 
For  my  sake,  however,  I  hope  you  will,  both  of  you,  make  a 
truce  while  this  little  matter  of  business  is  under  discussion  ;  then 
to  it  again  hammer  and  tongs  with  all  my  heart. — Now,  where's 

this  play  ?  ' 

Mr.  Erin  produced  it  from  his  breast-pocket,  into  which  he 

had  hurriedly  thrust  it. 

6  Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?  Gad  !  he  carries  it  about  with  him  as  a 
mother  carries  a  new-born  babe,  whose  paternity  has  never  been 

questioned.' 

Kemble  smiled,  as  Coriolanus  might  have  done  at  the  mention 

of  gratitude. 

'  I  think,  Mr.  Sheridan,'  said  the  antiquary  in  an  offended  tone, 
<  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  glance  at  yonder  certificate,  including 
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among  other  authorities  your  friend  Dr.  Parr,  you  must  admit  that 
the  legitimacy  of  "  Vortigern  and  Eowena  "  is  tolerably  well  estab- 
lished. Herbert  Croft,  Dr.  Walton,  the  Poet  Laureate,  Sir  James 

Bland  Burgess,  are  vouchers ' 

6  Weighty  enough,  indeed,'  interposed  the  manager  impatiently ; 

*  anything  ought  to  go  down  with  such  names  attached  to  it.  But 
the  play,  the  play's  the  thing.     Let's  look  at  it.' 

It  was  a  detail,  if  report  spoke  true,  that  Sheridan  did  not 
always  insist  upon.  He  had  offered  to  accept  a  comedy  from  the 
authoress  of  '  Evelina '  unread,  and  to  put  it  on  the  boards  of  Drury 
Lane.  Even  now,  when  the  manuscript  was  spread  out  before 
him,  he  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself. 

6  Grad  ! '  he  exclaimed,  *  there  seems  a  good  lot  of  it ! ' 

'  There  are  two  thousand  eight  hundred  lines  in  all,'  explained 
Mr.  Erin  gravely. 

<  Fourteen  hundred  lines  are  deemed  sufficient  for  an  acting 
drama,'  observed  Mr.  Kemble  acidly. 

4  The  dramas  of  William  Shakespeare,  sir,  with  which  I  happen 
to  have  some  acquaintance,'  returned  the  antiquary  with  bitter 
significance,  '  extend  in  more  than  one  case  to  a  greater  length 
than  the  "  Vortigern."  ' 

'  Come,   come,  Kemble,'    said   the   manager   good-naturedly. 

*  Surplusage  is  no  error,  and  one  can  hardly  complain  because  one 
gets  two  plays  for  the  price  of  one.     Now,  Mr.  Erin,  would  you 
prefer  to  be  present  at  our  investigation  or  not  ?  Mothers  generally 
shrink  from  an  inquest  upon  even  a  foster-child,  but  there  have 
been  Eoman  matrons ' 

'  I  make  it  an  invariable  rule,  Mr.  Sheridan,'  put  in  the  anti- 
quary hastily,  '  though  on  the  present  occasion  there  is  no  ground, 
of  course,  for  its  being  put  in  practice,  never  to  permit  the 
literary  offspring  of  which  you  speak  to  leave  my  hands.' 

'  Afraid  of  body-snatching,  eh  ?  Think  of  you  and  me  wanting 
to  steal  a  play,  Kemble  !  Why,  Drury  Lane  is  a  perfect  foundling 
hospital  for  them.  However,  just  as  you  please,  sir.' 

Then,  while  Mr.  Erin  sat  apart  affecting  to  be  immersed  in  a 
folio  (but  with  his  ears  open),  the  two  sat  down  to  the  manuscript, 
from  which  Kemble  now  and  then  read  aloud  in  deep  sonorous 
tones,  which  were  not  always  so  sarcastic  as  he  intended  them 
to  be. 

There  was  a  certain  rhythmical  roll  in  many  lines  like  the 
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thunder  of  the  surf,  and  also  (as  in  its  case)  a  head  of  foam  which 
gave  the  impression  of  strength.     For  example  : — 

Full  fifty  breathless  bodies  struck  my  sight ; 
And  some  with  gaping  mouths  did  seem  to  mock  me ; 
Whilst  others,  smiling  in  cold  death  itself, 
Scoffingly  bade  me  look  on  that  which  soon 
Would  wrench  from  off  my  brow  this  sacred  crown, 
And  make  me  too  a  subject  like  themselves. 

From  Kemble's  mouth  at  least  such  lines  were  not  wanting  in 
majestic  vigour,  though  he  lent  it  to  them  involuntarily.  It  was 
evident  enough,  indeed,  that  he  was  averse  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  play,  while  Sheridan  was  in  favour  of  it.  What  doubtless 
furthered  Mr.  Erin's  hopes  was  that  Sheridan  had  notoriously  no 
very  high  opinion  of  Shakespeare  himself;  he  thought  his  genius 
exaggerated.  Presently  Kemble  came  to  the  three  best  lines  in 
the  tragedy — 

Give  me  a  sword, 

I  have  so  clogged  and  badged  this  with  blood 
And  slippery  gore,  that  it  doth  mock  my  grasp  ; 
A  sword  I  say  I 

A  speech  he  delivered  with  fine  emphasis. 

'  Come,  that  is  better  than  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  anyway,'  said 
Sheridan  slily. 

*  An  echo,  sir,  a  mere  echo  of  "  Kichard  the  Third," '  growled 
the  tragedian. 

'  Let  us  hope  it  will  answer  with  "  Kichard  the  Fourth,"  '  was 
the  laughing  rejoinder. 

Their  disagreement  was  like  the  conflict  between  a  whale  and 
a  sword-fish,  and  could  have  but  the  same  end. 

'  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  some  things  here  are  not  better 
than  others,'  said  Kemble  doggedly,  <  though  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add  that  you  hear  them  to  the  best  advantage ;  but 
to  me  the  whole  thing  has  a  false  ring.' 

6  Perhaps  it's  my  want  of  ear,'  returned  the  manager ;  «  but  do 
you  think,  Mr.  Kemble,'  here  he  sank  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  '  that 
many  people  have  good  ears  ?  ' 

The  drollery  and  even  roguishness  of  his  face  as  he  hazarded 
this  inquiry  was  indescribable.  The  tragedian  '  put  the  question 
by '  and  pursued  his  argument. 

<  Whatever  you  think  of  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Sheridan,  you  must 
allow  that  he  at  least  always  wrote  poetry.  Now,  much  of  what 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  read  to  you  is  not  poetry.' 
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'  But  let  us  suppose  Shakespeare  was  drunk ! ' 

6  Sir ! '  exclaimed  the  tragedian  in  an  offended  tone. 

4  Sir  ! '  echoed  the  antiquary,  dropping  the  folio  with  a  crash. 

'  (rood  Heavens !  gentlemen,  may  not  one  even  put  a  pos- 
tulate ?     Even  Euclid,  a  writer  of  little  imagination,  permits  that 
much.     It  is  not  such  a  very  impossible  supposition.     Have  you! 
never  heard  of  a  man  of  genius  with  a  turn  for  the  bottle  ? ' 

As  he  looked  very  hard  at  the  tragedian,  that  gentleman  felt 
called  upon  to  reply.  '  I  have  no  personal  experience  of  anything 
of  that  kind,'  he  said  loftily. 

'  Well,  of  course  not,  how  should  you  ? '  returned  Sheridan 
blandly,  but  with  a  curve  of  the  lip  that  seemed  to  say,  f  We  are 
talking  of  men  of  genius.'  Perhaps  his  reference  to  his  own 
weakness  made  him  bitter.  If  it  was  so,  the  feeling  was  very 
transitory  ;  it  was  with  his  most  winning  smile  that  he  presently 
addressed  his  friend,  4  Come,  Prester  John,  we  can  do  nothing 
without  you  in  this  affair ;  surely  you  will  not  fail  us.' 

4 1  will  have  no  responsibility  in  the  matter,'  was  the  haughty 
reply.  '  I  will  not  append  my  name  to  yonder  list ;  I  will  not 
have  it  go  forth  to  the  world  that  I  admit  the  genuineness  of 
this  production ;  I  will  not  stamp  it  with  my  warranty ;  I  will 
not ' 

4  Tut,  tut,  man,'  broke  in  the  manager  impatiently ;  *  but  you'll 
act,  you'll  act.' 

4  Well,  yes,  I  will  play  Vortigern.' 

4  And  Mrs.  Siddons  will  play  Edmunda  ?  ' 

'  Nay,  sir,  that  is  a  question  for  herself.  I  cannot  answer  for 
Sarah  :  she  always  takes  her  own  way.' 

'  To  hear  you  talk  one  would  think  she  was  your  wife  instead 
of  your  sister,'  said  the  manager  laughing.  '  Then  the  Country 
Grirl '  (so  Mrs.  Jordan  was  called  from  her  first  success,  which  had 
been  made  in  that  piece)  «  shall  be  Flavia,  who  has  to  appear  in 
man's  clothes  ;  she  loves  to  wear  the  breeches,  as  the  poor  Duke 
has  long  discovered.  Well,  we'll  take  your  friend  Shakespeare's 
play,  Mr.  Erin.'  And  the  manager  rose  from  his  chair  with  a  yawn, 
like  one  who  has  concluded  a  distasteful  business. 

6  But,  ahem !  nothing  has  been  said  about  terms,'  suggested 
the  antiquary. 

'  Terms  ?  Does  he  mean  money  ?  '  said  the  manager,  looking 
towards  the  tragedian  with  an  air  of  extreme  astonishment,  as 
though  he  would  say,  '  Can  I  believe  my  ears  ?s 
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*  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  he  does,5  replied  the  other, 
smiling  for  the  first  time. 

*  But  surely  not  money  down ;  not  ready  money,  he  can't  mean 
that.' 

The  antiquary's  face  unmistakably  implied  that  he  did. 

6  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Erin,  who  has  any  ready  money  ?  I  was 
just  talking  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  has  he  any  ready  money  ? 
Not  a  guinea — though  you  swore  to  drown  him,  like  his  name- 
sake, in  a  butt  of  malmsey — to  save  his  life.' 

*  The  money  might  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  first  night, 
and  then  half  profits,'  suggested  Mr.  Erin. 

'  Mere  details — business,'  cried  the  manager  disdainfully.  '  You 
must  see  Albany  Wallis  about  all  that.  That's  a  pretty  face,'  he 
added,  stopping  abruptly  beneath  a  picture  on  the  wall  and  point- 
ing to  it — '  a  charming  face.' 

'  It  is  the  portrait  of  my  niece,  Margaret.' 

'  Aye,  aye ;  love,  faith,  a  pure  soul  in  a  fair  body  ;  a  true  heart, 
I  am  sure  of  it.' 

His  voice,  freighted  with  genuine  feeling,  seemed  to  melt 
away  in  music. 

4  She  is  in  truth  a  good  girl,  Mr.  Sheridan :  the  light  of  my 
poor  house.' 

«  Take  care  of  her,  sir  ;  be  kind  to  her,  lest,  when  it  is  too  late, 
"you  rue  it.' 

He  was  gone  in  a  flash,  and  the  door  closed  behind  him. 

Mr.  Erin  looked  at  the  tragedian  in  amazement. 

<  Some  likeness  to  his  late  wife,  I  fancy,'  observed  that  gentle- 
man in  grave  explanation.  c  Her  death  was  a  matter  of  much 
regret  to  him.'  He  seemed  to  be  about  to  hold  out  his  hand,  but 
something  restrained  him;  his  eye  had  lit  by  chance  on  the  certifi- 
cate. '  Good  morning,  Mr.  Erin,'  he  said  with  a  stiff  bow. 

6  Good  morning,  Mr.  Kemble.' 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

TWO   ACTRESSES. 

THE  arrangements  made  between  Mr.  Samuel  Erin,  on  behalf  of 
his  son  William  Henry,  <  an  infant,'  with  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  for 
the  production  of  the  play  were  eminently  satisfactory.  Mr.  Erin 
was  to  receive  three  hundred  pounds  on  the  morning  after  the 
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first  night  of  representation,  and  half  profits  for  the  next  sixty 
nights.  Shakespeare  himself  had  probably  never  made  so  good  a, 
bargain. 

The  news  of  the  acceptance  of  the  <  Vortigern '  by  the  manage- 
ment of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  immensely  increased  the  public 
excitement  concerning  it.  In  those  days  4  Old  Drury '  (though 
indeed  it  was  then  far  from  old)  was  the  national  theatre ;  and 
the  fact  of  a  play  being  played  upon  its  boards  (independently  of 
Sheridan  having  chosen  it)  gave  it  a  certain  imprimatur.  It 
was  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  in  William  Henry  that  he 
already  saw  himself  half  way  to  fortune,  while  his  success  in  love 
might  be  said  to  be  assured ;  there  are  but  few  of  us  in  truth 
who,  at  his  age,  are  in  a  position  so  enviable.  For,  as  when  we 
grow  old,  prosperity,  if  it  does  come,  comes  but  too  often  too  late 
for  its  enjoyment,  so  the  sunshine  of  youth  is  marred  by  the 
uncertainty  of  its  duration,  and  by  the  clouds  that  overhang  its 
future.  Of  the  reception  of  the  '  Vortigern '  the  young 
fellow  had  but  little  doubt;  he  believed  it  would  run  a  long 
and  successful  course,  as  most  people  do  believe  in  the  case  of  the 
hare  of  their  own  finding.  And  yet  the  manifestation  of  his  joy 
was  by  no  means  extravagant.  The  gravity  and  coolness  of  his  de- 
meanour, which  had  characterised  him  throughout  the  discoveries, 
did  not  now  desert  him.  At  times,  indeed,  even  when  Margaret's 
arms  were  about  his  neck,  he  looked  anxious  and  distrait; 
but  when  she  rallied  him  about  it  he  had  always  an  explana- 
tion, natural  enough  and  not  unwelcome  to  her. 

'  I  feel,'  he  said,  *  as  you  once  told  me  you  felt  in  looking  at 
that  fair  scene  near  Stratford,  that  it  seemed  almost  too  beautiful 
to  be  real,  and  that  you  had  a  vague  fear  that  it  would  all  melt. 
When  I  look  on  you,  dear,  I  feel  the  same :  such  happiness  is  far 
too  high  for  me ;  I  have  not  deserved  it,  and  I  fear  lest  it  should 
never  be  mine.' 

'  But  you  have  deserved  it,  Willie,'  she  would  lovingly  reply. 
4  Not  even  my  uncle  questions  that.  He  spoke  of  you  in  the 
highest  terms,  he  told  me,  to  the  Eegent  himself.' 

For  Mr.  Erin  had  been  sent  for  to  Carlton  House,  and  had 
shown  the  precious  Shakespearean  manuscripts  to  the  future 
ruler  of  the  realm,  who  had  expressed  himself  as  'greatly 
interested.'  He  had  been  unable,  he  said,  to  resist  the  weight  of 
evidence  which  had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  their  authenticity, 
and  had  especially  admired  the  '  Vortigern.'  The  old  man's  head 
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was  almost  turned  with  the  royal  praises ;  and  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  had  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the 
youth  by  whose  means  he  had  been  introduced  into  so  serene 
an  atmosphere. 

'  I  do  not  think  I  am  without  desert,  Madge,  though  there 
was  a  time  that  you  used  to  think  so  [an  allusion,  of  course,  to 
her  old  scepticism  as  to  his  genius]  ;  but  I  do  not  deserve  youj  was 
is  grave  reply. 

A  modest  rejoinder,  which,  we  may  be  sure,  secured  its  reward. 

Margaret  thought  that  there  never  had  been,  and  never  would 
be,  so  deserving  a  youth  as  her  Willie,  or  one  who,  having  received 
his  deserts,  bore  his  honours  so  unassumingly. 

Nevertheless — for,  in  spite  of  the  proverb,  '  It  never  rains  but 
it  pours,'  good  fortune  seldom  befalls  us  mortals  without  alloy — 
there  were  drops  of  bitterness  in  his  full  cup.  The  Poet  Laureate 
Pye  had  been  reminded  of  his  promise  to  write  a  prologue  for  the 
4  Vortigern,'  and  had  performed  it,  but  by  no  means  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

It  had  come  to  them  one  morning  at  breakfast,  and  had  been 
received  with  rapture  by  Mr.  Erin — till  he  came  to  read  it.  It 
commenced  as  follows  :— 

If  in  our  scenes  your  eyes,  delighted,  find, 

Marks  that  denote  the  mighty  master's  mind ; 

If  at  his  words  the  tears  of  pity  flow, 

Your  hearts  with  horror  fill,  with  rapture  glow, 

Demand  no  other  proof  ; 

But  if  these  proofs  should  fail,  if  in  the  strain 

Ye  seek  the  drama's  awful  sire  in  vain, 

Should  critics,  heralds,  antiquaries,  join 

To  give  their  fiat  to  each  doubtful  line, 

Believe  them  not. 

6  Curse  the  fellow ! '  cried  the  antiquary,  throwing  down  the 
manuscript  in  disgust ;  c  why,  this  is  worse  than  useless.  What 
the  devil  does  he  mean  by  his  "  ifs  "  and  "  nots  "  ? ' 

6 1  fancy  Mr.  Malone  could  tell  us,'  observed  William  Henry 
quietly. 

6  No  doubt,  lad,  no  doubt,'  said  Mr.  Erin,  eagerly  catching  at 
this  solution  of  the  Laureate's  change  of  front.  '  That  man  would 
drop  his  poison  into  the  ear  of  an  archangel.  Not  that  Pye  is  an 
archangel,  nor  anything  like  it.' 

'  Archangels  must  write  very  indifferent  poetry  if  he  is* 
remarked  William  Henry  smiling. 
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'  Just  so — a  deuced  bad  poet ! '  rejoined  Mr.  Erin.  c  His  pro- 
logue, even  without  an  "  if "  in  it,  would  damn  any  play ;  I'll 
write  to  Burgess — Sir  James  will  do  it,  I'll  warrant.' 

And  Sir  James  did  it  accordingly,  and  in  a  fashion  much  more 
agreeable  to  Vortigern's  sponsors. 

No  common  cause  your  verdict  now  demands, 
Before  the  court  immortal  Shakespeare  stands  ; 

Stamp  it  your  own,  assert  your  poet's  fame, 

And  add  fresh  wreaths  to  Shakespeare's  honoured  name. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  Mr.  Erin's  mind  as  •  to  Sir  James  Bland 
Burgess  being  a  better  poet  than  Mr.  Pye. 

There  were  other  hitches — nay,  absolute  breaks-down — which 
could  not  be  so  easily  mended.  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  it  was  hoped 
would  play  the  chief  female  character,  Edmunda,  had  a  severe 
cold,  which  was  suspected  by  many  people,  and  known  by  her 
friends,  to  be  a  stage  cold — a  malady  which  actors  and  actresses 
assume  at  pleasure  as  a  pretext  for  declining  any  objectionable 
part.  When  a  barrister  refuses  a  brief,  it  is  naturally  concluded 
that  his  client's  cause  is  precarious — a  lawyer,  it  is  argued,  would 
never  send  money  away  from  his  doors  except  for  the  gravest 
reasons ;  and  similarly  the '  Vortigern  '  suffered  in  public  estimation 
when  the  news  of  Mrs.  Siddons's  indisposition  got  abroad.  Her 
reason,  as  Malone  and  Company  averred,  was  that  'the  whole 
play  was  an  audacious  imposition.'  In  this  case  that  flattering 
unction  of  '  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea,'  &c.,  could  hardly  be 
laid  to  Mr.  Erin's  soul;  it  was  unquestionably  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment ;  the  part  had  to  be  given  to  Mrs.  Powell,  a  much  prettier 
and  younger  woman,  but  not  the  queen  of  the  stage.  His  sister's 
conduct,  too,  seemed  to  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  Kemble, 
whose  interest  in  the  play  was  already  at  the  best  but  lukewarm, 
and  it  was  felt  absolutely  necessary  to  conciliate  him. 

Mr.  Erin  wrote  to  him  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstance of  '  Vortigern  and  Eowena '  being  the  production  of 
the  immortal  bard,  the  great  tragedian  was  at  liberty  to  use  his 
own  excellent  judgment  in  preparing  it  for  the  stage. 

A  cold  reply  was  received,  to  the  effect  that  it  should  be  acted 
faithfully  from  the  copy  sent  to  the  theatre. 

These  were  bitter  drops ;  but  where  is  the  cup  of  human  pros- 
perity without  them  ?  In  reading  the  record  of  even  the  most 
fortunate  man's  career,  we  may  be  sure  that,  though  it  appears  to 
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run  with  such  unbroken  smoothness,  there  is  many  a  hitch. 
We  hear  the  triumphant  paeans,  but  not  the  deep  low  notes  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment  that  to  the  hero's  own  ear  accom- 
pany them  and  turn  his  blood  to  gall.  The  shining  shield,  bossed 
with  victories,  appears  to  be  of  solid  gold,  but  there  is  but  a  thin 
coating  of  it,  and  underneath  lies  rusted  and  corroding  iron. 
It  is  something,  however,  to  show  gold  at  all ;  and  Margaret  was 
prompt  with  her  comfort. 

'  When,  my  dear  Willie,  was  good  fortune  without  its  draw- 
backs ?  These  are  but  spots  in  the  sun  of  our  prosperity,  and  we 
should  have  only  room  in  our  hearts  for  gratitude.  Think  how 
much  sunshine  we  have  had  of  late,  and  how  far  beyond  our  ex- 
pectations. When  you  first  chanced  upon  these  wonderful  dis- 
coveries, how  great  a  thing  it  would  have  seemed  to  you  to  light 
on  such  a  treasure  trove  as  the  "  Vortigern,"  and  then  to  have  it 
accepted  by  Sheridan  for  Drury  Lane  !  Think  of  that ! ' 

'  Quite  true,  my  darling ;  and  yet  you  have  not  mentioned  the 
highest  gift  that  Fortune  has  vouchsafed  me,  compared  with 
which  all  her  other  favours  are  mere  gilt  and  tinsel — your  dear  self.' 

4  Tut,  tut ;  you  are  a  born  actor,  sir,  and  should  offer  your  ser- 
vices to  Mr.  Kemble.' 

He  looked  at  her  with  troubled  eyes,  gravely,  almost  sorrow- 
fully, then  folded  her  to  his  breast  without  a  word. 

It  was  clear,  she  thought,  that  Mrs.  Siddons's  refusal  to  play 
her  part  had  disappointed  him  cruelly. 

One  day  two  ladies  called  to  see  Mr.  Erin.  The  antiquary,  as 
it  happened,  was  out :  upon  hearing  which,  they  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  his  son.  William  Henry,  who  no  more  went  to  the 
office  in  the  New  Inn,  but  transacted  his  father's  business  for  him 
at  home  (not  so  much  that  he  was  necessary  to  it  as  because  the 
old  gentleman  preferred  to  keep  the  lad  about  him),  was  neither 
mounting  drawings,  nor  cataloguing  prints,  but  exchanging  pretty 
nothings  with  Margaret,  when  the  servant  came  with  her  message. 

<  Ladies  to  see  you,  Willie,'  said  she,  laughing.  <  I  am  almost 
inclined  to  be  jealous ;  I  wonder  what  can  be  their  business  ?  ' 

6  They  want  to  see  the  MSS.,  I  suppose,'  he  said  indifferently. 
« Well,  at  all  events,  I  can't  get  at  them ;  your  uncle  has  taken 
the  key  of  the  chest  with  him.' 

Margaret  shook  her  head. 

4  They  have  come  about  the  play,'  she  said  ;  '  they  are 
actresses.' 
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This  was  a  conclusion  to  which  William  Henry  had  already 
arrived,  though  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  it» 
His  heart,  indeed,  had  leapt  up  within  him  at  the  news  in  ques- 
tion, not  that  he  was  the  least  inclined  to  play  the  gay  Lothario, 
but  that  everything  connected  with  the  representation  of  the 
'Vortigern'  immensely  interested  him.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
kept  out  of  it ;  the  whole  affair  had  been  carried  on  up  to  this 
point  without  his  interference,  as  indeed  was  natural  enough  ;  it 
was  not  as  if  the  '  Vortigern  '  had  been  his  play. 

'  It  is  very  unlikely,'  said  William  Henry  diplomatically  ;  '  but 
it  is  possible  they  want  Mr.  Erin's  opinion  about  some  reading,, 
and  since  I  know  his  views  I  had  perhaps  better  see  them.' 

His  tone  was  interrogative,  but  he  did  not  wait  to  hear  her 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  at  once  repaired  to  the  parlour.  That 
apartment,  hallowed  by  so  many  antiquarian  associations,  was  now 
tenanted  by  two  persons  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  those  who 
generally  visited  it.  '  If  critics  and  commentators  indeed  were 
beings  like  these,'  was  the  young  rogue's  reflection,  4 "  cherished 
folios  "  would  be  things  to  be  envied.' 

Both  ladies  were  young,  though  an  expert  in  such  matters,, 
which  William  Henry  was  not,  might  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  not  quite  so  young  as  they  looked.  It  is  true  they 
were  neither  painted  nor  powdered ;  but  besides  being  very 
fashionably  and  becomingly  dressed,  there  was  that  brightness  of 
expression  in  their  lively  faces  which  makes  more  head  against 
time  than  all  the  cosmetics  in  the  world.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
surprise  among  dull  people  that  actresses,  even  of  a  high  type,, 
should  be  so  popular,  and  often  make  such  good  matches  with 
men  of  culture  and  good  breeding.  The  reason  is,  I  think, 
that  if  they  are  not  natural,  they  at  least  do  their  best  to  appear 
so ;  they  do  not  stifle  nature,  as  is  the  habit  of  some  of  their 
sex  who  are  much  more  highly  placed.  Languor  and  studied 
indifference  are  not  of  themselves  attractive,  and  they  are  sus- 
pected, and  with  reason,  of  being  very  convenient  cloaks  for 
stupidity. 

The  intelligence  of  these  ladies  shone  in  their  eyes,  which  also 
twinkled  with  amusement.  They  had  both  had  a  very  hard 
time  of  it  during  one  portion  of  their  lives,  but  it  had  extinguished 
neither  their  good-nature  nor  their  sense  of  humoTir.  The 
appearance  of  William  Henry,  who  looked  all  youth  and  sim- 
plicity, instead  of  the  snuffy  old  antiquary  whom  they  had  expected 
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to  see,  tickled  them  excessively.  The  fact  that  he  was  very  good- 
looking  also  aroused  their  interest.  If  they  had  come  upon 
business,  in  short,  they  remained  for  pleasure  ;  and  the  sense  of 
this  (for  it  was  unmistakable)  embarrassed  not  a  little  their  in- 
voluntary host. 

By  sight  he  knew  both  the  ladies ;  the  younger  was  Mrs. 
Powell,  a  handsome  woman,  very  tall  and  elegant,  who  had  of  late 
stepped  into  a  much  higher  rank  of  her  profession,  as,  indeed, 
was  clear  enough  from  her  having  been  made  the  substitute  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  forthcoming  tragedy.  Just  now,  however, 
she  was  undertaking  comedy,  and  her  melodious  tones  and  speak- 
ing face  made  a  harmony  like  '  the  voice  and  the  instrument.' 

The  other  lady  was  Mrs.  Jordan,  who,  without  enjoying  so 
high  a  dramatic  reputation,  was  a  still  greater  favourite  with  the 
public.  She,  too,  was  tall  and  comely,  but  her  beauty  was  of  a 
simpler  type— it  would  be  better  described  as  loveliness.  The 
charms  which  had  carried  all  before  them  when  she  made  her 
fame  as  '  The  Country  Girl '  were  more  mature,  but  not  less 
attractive.  The  world  of  play-goers  was  at  her  feet,  the  knowledge 
that  an  eminent  personage  had  gained  her  affections,  and  even,  it 
was  said,  contracted  a  private  marriage  with  her,  aroused  the  envy 
of  many  a  gilded  flutterer,  and  had  driven  at  least  one  of  them  to 
despair.  Her  tenderness  of  disposition  and  generosity  to  the  dis- 
tressed were  notorious,  and  could  be  read  in  her  smile. 

'  We  have  ventured  to  call  upon  you,  Mr.  Erin,  as  you  may 
perhaps  guess,  with  reference  to  "  Vortigern  and  Eowena," ' 
said  Mrs.  Powell. 

'I  am  so  sorry,  but  my  father  is  not  at  home,'  stammered 
William  Henry. 

'  Well,  really ! '  returned  the  lady  reproachfully. 

'  At  all  events,  we  are  not  sorry,'  said  Mrs.  Jordan  slily. 

'  I  did  not  mean — you  know  what  I  mean,'  pleaded  William 
Henry  with  a  blush  that  they  probably  envied.  'I  am  so  sorry 
to  be  so  awkward,  but  I  am  very  young.' 

*  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  ? '  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Powell  with  a  majestic  air.  *  Great  heavens  ! ' 

'  I  think,  sister,  since  he  has  thrown  himself  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  court,'  interposed  Mrs.  Jordan  good-naturedly,  « that  we 
should  not  be  hard  upon  him.' 

'  Youth  and  inexperience,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Powell  judicially, 
*  are  no  excuses  for  crime  ;  but  since  my  learned  sister You 
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have  seen  her  as  Portia,  no  doubt,  young  man,  and  a  very  pretty 
lawyer  she  makes — don't  you  think  so  ?  ' 

It  was  like  two  people  speaking  from  the  same  mouth — the  one 
all  gaiety,  the  other  all  merriment. 

*  Of  course  I  have  seen  her,  who  has  not  ? '  said   William 
Henry,  plucking 
up   his   courage, 
though  with  such 
desperation  that  mmmimmm 


it  almost  came 
away  by  the 
roots. 


'I 


6  That's  much  better,'  smiled  Mrs.  Jordan  approvingly. 

'  I  am  not  sure,'  returned  her  companion.  '  Do  you  not  also 
remember  me,  sir  ?  ' 

'  Who  could  forget  you  who  remembers  "  Juliet,"  madam  ?  '  re- 
turned the  young  gentleman,  with  his  hand  (as  he  thought)  upon 
his  heart. 

'  Left  side,  sir,  the  next  time,'  observed  his  tormentor  en- 
couragingly ;  '  anatomy  has  not  been  a  special  study  with  you, 
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but  you  improve  in  manners.  We  are  here  to  test  your  gallantry, 
to  sue  for  favours.' 

'  Whatever  lies  within  my  humble  power  to  do  for  you,  madam, 
may  be  considered  as  done.' 

6  Did  I  say  "  improves  ?  "  Why,  he's  perfect,'  said  Mrs. 
Powell,  with  a  laughing  glance  at  her  companion.  <  But  it's  all 
for  love  of  Portia,'  she  added  with  a  sigh. 

6  No,  of  Juliet,'  returned  Mrs.  Jordan,  with  another  shake  of 
her  pretty  head. 

There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door ;  a  face,  a  very  charming 
one,  looked  in,  and  with  a  murmured  apology  withdrew  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come. 

6  Curiosity,'  said  Mrs.  Jordan  softly,  her  eyes  twinkling  like 
two  stars. 

<  Jealousy,'  answered  Mrs.  Powell  derisively.     £  I  do  not  ask 
which  was  it,  but  who  was  it,  sir  ? ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  William  Henry  boldly ;  c  I  had  my  back 
to  the  door.' 

At  this  both  ladies  burst  out  laughing,  if  an  expression  so 
'coarse  can  be  applied  to  as  musical  mirth  as  ever  rippled  from  the 
lips  of  woman. 

'  He  doesn't  know,1  cried  Mrs.  Powell ;  '  and  this  is  the 
young  gentleman  we  took  for  all  simplicity.  How  dare  you, 
sir  ?  As  if  her  fairy  footfall  was  not  evidence  enough  to  your 
throbbing  ears,  as  if  her  coming  here  at  all  to  see  how  you  were 
getting  on  with  two  wicked  young  women  from  Drury  Lane,  was 
not  sufficient  proof  of  her  identity  ?  '  Then  turning  to  her  com- 
panion, '  How  dreadful  to  contemplate  is  his  depravity !  So  young 
in  years,  and  yet  so  versed  in  duplicity.' 

4  You  are  engaged  to  be  married  to  her,  of  course,'  said  Mrs. 
Jordan  softly. 

*  Well,  yes,  madam,'  admitted  William  Henry ;  he  could  not 
help  thinking  how  charming  she  would  look  as  the  page,  Flavia. 

6  Don't  be  ashamed  of  it,  young  gentleman,'  said  Mrs.  Jordan 
gravely. 

<  It  is  to  your  credit,  remember,  if  not  to  hers,'  interpolated 
Mrs.  Powell  ambiguously. 

<  And  does  this  pretty  creature  live  in  the  house  ? '  continued 
Mrs.  Jordan  with  tender  interest. 

fi  Yes,  madam ;  she  is  my  cousin,  Margaret  Slade.' 
6  How  nice !     I  never  had  a  cousin  when  I  was  so  young  as 
that.     How  I  envy  her  ! ' 
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'  "  This  shall  to  the  Duke," '  quoted  Mrs.  Powell  menacingly. 
Then  they  both  laughed  again. 

William  Henry  was  dazzled,  delighted,  and  a  little  uncom- 
fortable. 

6  We  must  not  take  up  his  time,'  said  Mrs.  Jordan  rising  and 
consulting  her  watch. 

'  Now  that  we  know  that  he  is  so  very  much  engaged,'  assented 
Mrs.  Powell  slily. 

6  But  you  have  not  told  me  your  business,  ladies,'  observed 
William  Henry  naively. 

Then  they  both  laughed  again,  as  they  well  might,  for  the  truth 
was  that,  having  something  so  very  much  more  pleasant  in  hand, 
they  had  forgotten  all  about  it :  they  were  not  bees,  but  butterflies. 

'  The  fact  is — only  your  company  is  so  delightful  it  put  our 
business  out  of  our  heads — we  want  to  go  over  the  play  with  you.' 

'  There  is  but  one  copy  in  the  house,  ladies — in  yonder  safe,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  my  father  has  the  key.' 

*  Then  you  must  bring  it  to  the  theatre  to-morrow  morning, 
sir,'  said  Mrs.  Powell  imperiously. 

William  Henry  shook  his  head.  '  That  is  the  original  Shake- 
speare MS.,  madam ;  I  could  not  venture  on  such  a  step.' 

'What  ridiculous  scruples!'  cried  Mrs.  Powell  impatiently, 
beating  her  pretty  foot  upon  the  floor. 

'  But  we  can  use  the  acting  copy,'  suggested  Mrs.  Jordan, 
'  and — if  this  young  gentleman  will  be  so  good  as  to  come  himself.' 
Anything  sweeter  or  more  seductive  than  her  tone  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine ;  even  the  very  pause  and  break  in  the  sentence  had 
literally  an  unspeakable  charm. 

4 1  will  come  with  the  greatest  pleasure,'  said  William  Henry. 

There  was  indeed  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  so,  but  if 
there  had  been  it  would  have  been  all  the  same.  He  was  fascinated. 

'  To-morrow,  then,  at  eleven  o'clock,'  she  said,  and  held  out  her 
hand ;  he  pressed  it,  and  she  returned  the  pressure,  but  with  mirth- 
ful eyes. 

Mrs.  Powell  shook  hands  with  him  too,  and  shook  her  head  as 
she  did  so.  c  Poor  young  man ! '  she  said ;  ( poor  Margaret ! ' 

Then  they  both  laughed  again :  they  laughed  in  the  parlour, 
they  laughed  in  the  passage,  they  laughed  on  the  very  doorstep. 
As  Margaret  said  of  them  after  their  departure,  somewhat  severely, 
'  They  seemed  to  be  a  pair  of  very  frivolous  young  women.' 

t 

(To  ~be  continued.') 
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